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under  the  litlei  iif  tlicir  uorUt,  and  diiplaycd  the  Tcsniii  in 

f  Meniiirial  VoIuinC,"  cdilcd  Iiy  Clark,  and  the  "  Lives  nf 
upi,"c<lilvd   liy   Klooil  ami   JIainiltnn,  arc   very   useful,  the 
;  an  iinnK-nse  aiiiiiunl  uf  information  in  small  c<3iii]iau. 
islnrie^  i>f  llie  variuu*  liraneht.>%  n[  American  Methoiliiim,  and 
u(  llieir  founilcn,  are  inilJKpengalile. 

uoyraiiliivi  none  aarpisH's  ['aine'i  "  Life  of  McKendree," 
c  of  anlii|unrian  krtn"kil|^  v>t\  a  re|KHiinry  of  the  wrilinc* 
Soule,  and  oIIkt  conttollinu  niiniU  among  ihoie  who  gave 

y  of  the  Klcthmliiit  Kpiicnital  Cliunh,  S.iuth,"  liy  Clnis* 
tt  many  iulerestini;  jilu.<es  uf  the  life  and  i^nth  ot  tliot 


_.  investigations  rciiuircil  by  Ilic  plan  of  this 
.'.  Ktatlack  on  (he  ilavcry  cnntroveray  admiralily  fill  a 
liy  no  ulficr  prinluetions. 

if  ililTertnt  nrgnni/ntiims,  the  (ninotcs  of  Annual  Conferences, 
I  Mnga/inc,"  the  reviews,  and  the  files  of  the  weekly  pcriod- 
in  MclhnliMii  have  lievn  searchvil,  anil  a  large  mass  of  oniiuli- 
f  corrcspiindence  and  otiier  m»nuscri|it  ftamineil.  Il  is  be- 
l>i1ilio(;rB|>liy  here  civen  will  afluril  tullkieni  iniUotion  to 
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PRELIMINARY. 


The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  distinguish  Methodism 
from  other  forms  of  Protestant  Christianity  in  the  United 
States ;  to  trace  its  origin  and  follow  its  development,  ex*  * 
plain  the  modifications  which  it  has  undergone,  and  to 
perform  these  functions  for  the  different  denominations 
into  which,  in  the  course  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
it  has  divided.  To  do  these  things  fully  would  expand 
the  work  to  the  dimensions  of  a  library.  Yet  if  events  be 
selected  with  judgment,  condensed  with  rigor,  and  un- 
folded in  proper  order,  the  result  may  be  a  portraiture 
sufficiently  exact  to  enable  those  who  are  to  derive  their 
knowledge  of  Methodism  theretnim  to  recognise  the  dif« 
fercnt  religious  physiognomies  delineated,  and  to  suggest 
to  such  as  desire  more  extended  study  the  routes  of  in- 
vestigation which  should  be  pursued. 

There  are  peculiar  difficulties.  In  the  earliest  docu- 
ments dates  are  often  omitted,  sometimes  incorrectly  re- 
corded, and  in  other  cases  the  same  event  is  by  different 
authors  assigned  to  various  dates.  The  orthography  of 
names  is  even  more  uncertain.  Reports  of  important 
proceedings  are  frequently  partial,  and  occasionally  in 
legislative  enactments  phrases  are  omitted  or  transposed 
so  as  to  obscure  or  modify  the  sense. 

What,  however,  has  been  ascertained  is  herein  affirma- 
tively stated;  what  is  doubtful  is  so  represented.  The 
most  important  facts,  after  almost  incredible  pains,  have 
been  authenticated. 

The  scale  f>f  the  work  will  not  admit  of  giving  all  the 
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auithoritieSy  but  in  seriously  controverted  points  depending 
upon  a  limited  number  of  witnesses  they  are  stated. 

Comparatively  few  local  details  of  the  last  eighty  years 
are  given.  The  history  of  Conferences,  as  of  States,  must 
be  left  to  specialists.  Yet  such  acts,  however  limited  in 
origin,  which  affected  the  movements  or  spirit  of  one  or 
more  of  the  branches  of  the  tree  whose  growth  is  described 
are  recorded. 

Methodism  from  the  beginning  evoked  antagonisms, 
and  until  nearly  a  hundred  years  had  passed  was  never 
free  from  controversy  with  conscientious  opponents.  It 
is  not  within  the  province  of  the  historian  of  his  own  com- 
munion, and  in  part  of  his  own  time,  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment upon  the  motives  of  those  professing  **  like  precious 
faith."  But  it  is  his  duty  to  display  their  words  and 
actions,  and  the  utterances  and  deeds  of  those  who  antag- 
onized them,  so  far  as  possible  as  they  would  present 
them.  These,  with  the  results  of  the  conflict,  will  enable 
those  who  read  to  estimate  the  relation  of  events  to  human 
and  divine  providence — the  factors  in  the  development  of 
every  form  of  Christianity. 

If  what  is  called  history  be  untrue,  it  is  a  romance  far 
more  dangerous  than  an  avowed  work  of  Action.  Either 
ignoring  pertinent  facts  or  emphasizing  them  unduly  may 
give  to  a  truthful  form  of  words  the  effect  of  falsity. 

Methodism  is  highly  organized,  and  organization  implies 
human  centers  of  power.  Hence  the  characteristics  and 
vrork  of  individual  men  occupy  a  large  place.  The  his- 
tory of  the  body  is  but  the  history  of  those  who  have 
made  it  what  it  is.  This  is  especially  true  of  churches 
episcopally  governed,  the  bishops  being  invested  with 
the  power  of  stationing  and  removing  pastors  of  churches, 
and  also  being  ex  officio  presiding  officers  in  the  General 
and  Annual  Conferences.     As  the  General  Conference 
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unites  the  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  prerogatives 
in  one  body,  it,  more  than  the  riiHng  assemblies  o(  most 
other  denominations,  demands  a  thorough  treatment. 

The  most  potent  forces  which  account  for  the  numeri- 
cal increase  of  Methodism,  the  mutual  labors  of  pastors 
and  people  in  the  local  societies,  are  incapable  of  historic 
description.  Yet  without  them  the  visible  fabric  of  Metho- 
dism would  be  as  the  log  hut  in  which  the  fathers  preached 
compared  with  the  elaborate  ecclesiastical  structures  which 
prosperity  has  made  possible. 

Many  a  minister,  brilliant  in  intellect,  the  luster  of  ■ 
whose  piety  gave  a  mellow  light  to  the  coruscations  of 
his  genius,  has  left  no  visible  trace  which  the  earthly  his- 
torian can  reproduce.  Some  of  these  were  from  other 
connlries,  attracted  to  America  by  the  more  rapid  growth 
of  Methodism  in  this  free  land. 

Such  was  John  Summerfield,  a  native  of  England,  a  star 
of  purest  ray,  who  for  five  years  drew  all  eyes  to  Metho- 
dism by  his  preaching  and  platform  addresses  in  behalf  of 
the  Missionary  Society,  the  American  Bible  Society,  and 
the  American  Tract  Society.  Yet  he  was  but  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age  when  his  vital  force  was  exhausted  and 
his  fervent  spirit  set  free. 

The  succeeding  pages  will  be  scanned  in  vain  for  the 
biographies  of  many  such  men.  The  record  of  their  im- 
passioned discourses,  their  private  appeals,  their  prayers 
beside  those  who  lay  on  sick-beds,  their  words  of  hope, 
consolation,  or  admonition  as  they  stood  between  the  liv- 
ing and  the  dead,  is  in  the  books  that  shall  be  opened  at 
the  last  day.' 

'  ll  will  be  oh«rved  Ih.il  ■cadcmic  anct  lionot.iry  titles  are  conspicuom  by 
their  Bbsencc.  Tlic  limits  woulil  niit  ptrniil  Ihcir  irequcnt  r«urri'Ticc;  in 
m05l  iii.,l.-inies  the  namrs  art  mi  «cI1  known  as  lo  make  lillts  ^iupcrfluous ; 
and  in  tome  cisct  nrithcr  tlie  end  degree  nor  ihe  name  n{  th«  institution 
con  (erring  it  could  he  a*icerUine<l. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  FATHERLAND   OF  METHODISM. 

Methodism  did  not  originate  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. It  was  transported  across  the  sea,  planted  in  a 
fertile  soil,  and  brought  forth  fruit  after  its  own  kind. 
Montesquieu  asserts  that  **  in  the  infancy  of  societies  the 
chiefs  of  the  state  form  the  institutions ;  afterward  the  in- 
stitutions form  the  chiefs  of  the  state." ' 

Among  the  founders  of  Methodism  one  name  is  preemi- 
nent. Others  either  derived  their  impulse  from  his  perse- 
vering  and  victorious  zeal,  or  submitted  to  his  direction  ;  so 
that  it  may  be  said,  with  no  detriment  to  their  fame,  that 
without  him  Methodism  had  not  been.  I^merson  discerned 
and  recognised  this  in  saying:  "An  institution  is  the 
lengthened  shadow  of  one  man:  as  m^nachism,  of  the 
Hermit  Anthony;  the  Reformation,  of  Luther;  Quaker- 
ism, of  Fox  ;  Methodism,  of  Wesley  ;  abolition,  of  Clarkson. 
Scij)io,  Milton  called  '  the  height  of  Rome  * ;  and  all  history 
resolves  itself  very  easily  into  the  biography  of  a  few  stout 
and  earnest  persons." 

1  **  (Irandcar  and  Decadence  of  the  Romans,'*  Baker's  translation,  chap, 
i..  p.  21. 
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It  it  proposed,  therefore^  in  accounting  fbr  the  springing 
of  American  Methodism  fully  fledged  from  the  brain  and 
heart  of  Robert  Strawbridge  and  Philip  Embury,  to  show 
mrhat  formed  the  moral  and  intellectual  personality  of  John 
V/'esIey,  and  how  he  formed  Methodism. 

For  centuries  prior  to  the  sixteenth  the  state  of  religion 

and  morals  throughout  the  Christian  world  had  steadily 

deteriorated,  although  several  times  during  the  middle  ages 

the  minds  of  men  asserted  their  fundamental  rights  against 

the  corruption  of  Rome.     Little  knowledge  existed,  and 

that  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  clergy.     In  this  period 

''  not  one  man  in  five  hundred  could  have  spelled  his  way 

through  a  psalm.     Rooks  were  few  and  costly.    Copies  of 

the  Bible,  inferior  in  beauty  and  clearness  to  those  which 

every  cottager  may  now  command,  sold  for  prices  which 

many  priests  could  not  afford  to  give."  ' 

Every   archbishop   of   Canterbury   acknowledged    the 
papal  supremacy,  and  received  in  return  the  pallium,  the 
^gn  of  authority  and  the  pledge  of  submission ;  and  all 
the  enactments  concerning  transubstantiation,  confession, 
indulgences,  and  the  primacy  of  the  pope,  with  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses,  were  accepted 
by  the  English  church,  whose  ambassador  was  present 
at  the  Fourth  I^teran  Council,  which  sat  in  1215,  when 
Magna  Charta  was  signed.    All  the  great  orders  flourished 
in  England,  and  the  Mendicant  Friars,  the  Franciscans,  the 
Dominicans,  the  Carmelites — respectively  known  as  Gray, 
Black,  and  White  Friars — as  soon  as  established  migrated 
thither  successively. 

For  the  three  hundred  years  prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  England  "  had  been  the  tamest  part  of  Christendom 
to  the  papal  authority,  and  had  been  accordingly  dealt 
with.    But  though  the  Pariiaments  and  two  or  three  high- 

1  Mm:Aulay*ii  "  \\\s\^^x^  of  MnKlaml."  vol.  i.,  p.  IJ. 
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1 

lad  given  some  interruptions  to  the  cruel  cx- 

^B«E«^ 

icr  iilc^'al  jiroccctliiiKS  of  the  court  of  Rome, 

:;p\jniis 

always  gaiiiftl  their  designs  in  the  end." ' 

-WtlltllOfya 

;  common  in  those  days  for  men  wlio  had 

T/E.tf/3„ 

;  worst  crimes  to  take  orders;  for  then  not 

aal  br. 

)ast  misdeeds  condoned,  but  they  could  not 

Kii  eirf 

■  any  crime  committed  after  holy  orders  were 

:^»c»wj 

y  liad  been  degraded  ;  in  llie  meantime  they 

r»-  01 

p's  prisoners,  and  protected  against  the  civil 

■-ii»<n 

pie,  though  often  worse,  are  seldom  better 

**WlJ-IM 

',  the  terrible  impeachment  of  the  former  by  : 

/•an^oa 

le  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  con- 

t»        J 

ic  general  con<!ition. 

^;rx« 

It  taverns  out  i>f  measure,  and  stir  up  lay- 

!* 

mness,  idleness,  and  cursed  swearing;,  cheat- 

ing.    For  they  will  not  follow  earnestly  in 

^^^ Ij 

iffice  after  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  there- 

■itr         ' 

rt  tn  plays  at  tables,  chess,  and  hazard,  and 

"^  ui 

rcets,  and  sit  at  the  taverns  till  they  have 

nnd  then  chide  and  strive,  and  fight  some- 

\Tr,  as 
■iajionJ 

■■"«>?  s« 

■•etc?  « 

:>inetimes  they  have  neither  eye  nor  tongue 
foot    to  help  themselves  for  drunkenness. 

lie  ihc  ignorant  people  suppose  that  drank- 
n :  but  he  that  wastelh  most  of  poor  men's 
lis,  making  himself  and  other  men  drunken, 

ed    for   nobleness,   courtesy,   freehess,   and 

nd  son  of  Henry  VII.  and  his  queen.  Eliza- 

was  born  at  Greenwich  In  1491.     In  April, 

edcd  hi-i  father  on  the  throne,  and  two  months 

lis  brother's  widow,  Catherine  of  Aragon. 

:  ^^ 

•  inry  A  ih<'  lir(,>t".nii<m  in  IJiulim.l."  vri  i„  l.k,  i,,  |i.  y. 

'U^as- 

,11  Ihc  I  Irrny,"  liy  J.  C.  Jfi.nrf.im,  vnl.  1,,  [..  ^7. 

S„~^ 

^^^^^^1 

^1 
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During  his  reign  changes  were  made  the  effects  of  which 
upon  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government  of  ]«Inglan(l 
and  its  dependencies,  upon  the  visible  forms  of  Christian- 
ity in  every  English-speaking  country,  and  upon  the  laws, 
institutions,  and  social  and  individual  life  of  their  peoples, 
continue  to  this  day. 

Until  his  twenty-ninth  year  he  was  devoted  to  the  pope 
and  eager  to  prove  his  loyalty  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  Reformation  was  pr()jjressinj«[  rapidly  on 
the  Continent,  which  was  speedily  plun^^ed  into  universal 
mrar.  Cardinal  Wolsey  attempted  the  impossible  double 
task  of  reforming  the  clergy  and  suppressing  the  religious 
revolution.  At  this  stage  arose  the  controversy  between 
Henry  VIII.  and  the  pope  concerning  his  relations  to 
Catherine.  His  father  had  had  doubts  of  the  legitim.icy 
of  the  marriage,  and  a  foreign  court  had  made  objection 
to  intermarriage  with  the  children  of  Catherine ;  yet,  as 
there  were  no  male  heirs,  the  probtibility  of  a  disputed 
succession  in  the  event  of  his  death  agitated  the  people  of 
the  realm. 

In  1527  a  demand  for  a  declaration  that  the  marriage 
was  null  and  void  was  formally  laid  before  the  pope.  The 
temporizing  of  the  pontiff  irritated  the  king,  who  discarded 
Wolsey  as  not  being  sufficiently  zealous.  In  1 529  a  Parlia- 
ment was  convened  which  took  important  and  far-reach- 
ing steps,  the  end  of  which  was  probably  not  foreseen. 

The  first  formal  step,  however,  toward  the  separation  of 
Henry  VIII.  from  the  Church  of  Rome  was  taken  in  1531, 
the  year  after  the  death  of  Wolsey,  when  the  attorney- 
general  filed  a  bill  against  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  as 
having  been  the  favorers  and  abettors  of  Wolsey  in  break- 
ing the  Act  of  Praemunire — an  act  intended  to  check  eva- 
sions of  existing  .statutes  against  those  appointed  by  papal 
provision  to  English  benefices  or  dignities. 
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lin  of  the  ckrgy  voted  a  large  sum  of 

since,  if  this  charge  were  sustained, 

Itliat  those  who  had  violated  the  Act  of 

Id  be  out  of  the  king's  protection,  their 

|.ls,  lands  and  attain mtrnt!;,  forfeited  to  the 

attached  wherever  found.    Henry, 

Id  t(i  accept  the  money  nnless  words  were 

Ipreanible  to  the  effect  that  lie  was  the  pro- 

f  the  cliiirch  and  clergy  of  Hngland.    The* 

icd,  Imt  after  hnig  debate  consented  to 

to  recdgnize  the   king   in   these  words: 

,  the  only  and  supreme  lord,  and  as  far 

\Cliiiit  witl  iillou;  the  supreme  head  of  the 

ckTfjy." 

Ilenry  VIII.  wedded  Anne  Boleyn.  and  in- 
■published  a  papal  threat  of  excomnninication, 
7  the  I'Jigli'-li  I'urliainent,  at  the  instigation  of 
:1  an  act  "  forbidding  aj.peals  from  I-rglish 
fal  courts  to  Itome,"  ant!  Archbislioj)  Craiuner 

(if  Catherine  null  and  void. 
le's  autliiirily  in  Ivngland  was  annulled  in  1534, 
:t  <leclared  Henry  VIII.  supreme  head  of  the 
With  the  sanction  of  the  Convocation,  in  1536 
icil  the  doctrines  to  be  taught  in  the  churches. 
ures  and  the  ancient  creeds  were  to  be  the  stand- 
ih  ;  the  tra<litions  or  decrees  of  the  church  were 
from  authority ;  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
clearly  expressed  ;  four  of  the  seven  sacraments 
<y  the  Church  of  Rome  were  omitted ;  purgatory 
n  of  in  a  doid>lful  manner;  hut  transubslantia- 
■ssicn  ti)  priests,  and  the  worship  of  saints  and 
;re  retained. 

>  the  pi>pe  prepared,  and  two  years  later  pub- 
dl  of  dcuositiou.  in  which  he  "  deprived  the  king 
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of  hii  crowiift  laiti  the  kingdom  under  an  interdicti  declared 
his  issue  by  Anne  Bolc^yn  illegitimate^  dissolved  all  leagues 
which  any  Catholic  princes  had  made  with  him,  freed  his 
subjects  from  all  oaths  of  allegiance,  cut  off  their  commerce 
mith  foreign  states,  and  declared  it  lawful  for  any  one  to 
seize  them,  to  make  slaves  of  their  persons,  and  to  con- 
vert their  effects  to  his  own  use."  ' 

But  waves  of  innovation  began  to  roar  and  beat  against 
the  church,  until  Henry  himself  was  affrighted.  In  the 
year  1539,  by  the  aid  of  influential  opposers  of  the  Refor- 
mation, he  succeeded  in  securing  the  passage  of  a  statute 
by  the  Commons,  approved  by  the  Lords,  inaking  it  a 
penal  offense  to  speak  against  any  one  of  the  Six  Arti- 
cles. The  first  of  these  affirms  transubstantiation ;  the 
second  that  '*  communion  in  both  kinds,  bread  and  wine," 
is  not  necessary  to  salvation  to  all ;  third,  that  prie^ls  after 
admission  to  orders  are  forbiiUlcn  bv  the  law  of  God  to 
marr}' ;  fourth,  that  vows  of  chastity  are  required  by  the  law 
of  God ;  fifth,  that  private  masses  ought  to  be  continued ; 
sixth,  that  auricular  confession  is  expedient  and  necessciry, 
and  should  be  retained.  Under  this  statute,  which  was 
enforced  for  eight  years,  many  were  brought  to  the  stake 
and  to  prison. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  life  Henry  VHI.  was  much  dis- 
satisfied, and  in  proroguing  Parliament  in  person,  *'  after 
thanking  them  for  their  loving  attention  to  him,  ...  he 
complained  of  their  dissensions,  disputes,  and  animosities 
in  religion.  He  told  them  th.it  the  pulpits  were  become  a 
kind  of  battery  against  each  other ;  that  one  preacher  called 
the  other  a  heretic  and  Anabaptist,  which  was  retaliated 
by  the  opprobrious  appellations  of  p«ipist  and  hypocrite; 
that  he  had  pennitted  to  his  people  the  use  of  the  Scrip- 

*  Home's  "  History  of  England,'*  vol.  iii.,  p.  213;  c|uotc<l  by  Hume  from 
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tures,  not  to  furnish  them  with  materials  for  disputing  and 
railingt  but  that  he  might  enable  them  to  inform  their 
consciences  and  instruct  their  families ;  that  it  grieved  his 
heart  to  find  how  that  precious  gem  was  prostituted  by 
being  introduced  into  the  conversation  of  every  ale-house 
and  tavern,  and  employed  as  a  pretense  for  decrying  the 
spiritual  and  legal  pastors ;  and  that  he  was  sorry  to  ob- 
serve  that  the  Word  of  God,  while  it  was  the  object  of 
so  much  anxious  speculation*  had  %*try  liltk  injlutdict  oh 
Ihcir  practice :  and  thfit  though  an  imaginar)'  knowledge 
so  much  abounded,  charity  was  daily  going  to  decay." ' 

As  his  health  failed  he  grew  more  severe.  He  promoted 
the  burning  of  Annie  Askew,  '*  a  young  woman  of  merit 
as  well  cis  beauty,"  closely  connected  with  the  queen  and 
many  of  the  chief  ladies  at  court,  at  the  same  time  with 
three  men,  one  of  whom  was  a  priest  of  his  own  house- 
hold, because  they  did  not  agree  with  his  views  of  the  real 
presence;  and  the  queen  iiariowly  escaped  the  Stime  fate. 
He  spent  his  declining  days  in  endeavoring  to  compass  the 
death  of  the  Uuke  of  Norftilk,  whose  execution  had  been 
ordered  for  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  January ;  but  the 
king  (lied  the  previous  night. 

The  most  favorable  estimate  of  Henry  VIII.  is  given  by 
Hume,  who  says :  **  A  catalogue  of  his  vices  would  com- 
prehend many  of  the  worst  qucilities  incident  to  human 
n«iture:  violence,  cruelty,  profusion,  rapacity,  injustice, 
obstinacy,  arrogance,  bigotry,  presumption,  caprice;  but 
neither  was  he  subject  to  all  these  vices  in  the  most  ex- 
treme degree,  nor  was  he,  at  intervals,  altogether  destitute 
of  virtues;  he  was  sincere,  open,  g«illant,  liberal,  and  capa- 
ble of  at  le.ist  .1  temporary  friendship  and  attachment."  - 

Macaulay  comprehends  in  this  passage  his  view  of  the 

I  llunie*s  '*  History  of  Kngland,'*  vol.  iii.,  p.  298. 
S  /Ai(/.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  309. 
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purposes  of  the  king  with  regard  to  the  church :  "  Menry 
VIII.  attempted  to  constitute  an  Anglican  church  differ- 
ing from  the  Roman  church  on  the  point  of  supremacy, 
and  on  that  point  alone.  .  .  .  [His  character,  position, 
and  supporters]  enabled  him  to  bid  defiance  to  both  the 
extreme  parties;  to  bum  as  heretics  those  who  avowed  the 
tenets  of  Luther,  and  hang  as  traitors  those  who  owned 
the  authority  of  the  pope.'*  ^ 

The  apologists  of  Henry  VHI.  are  reliable  witnesses  to 
the  general  corruption  of  the  age.  One  says:  "  He  was  no 
hero,  no  ideal  man  or  king.  He  shared  fully  in  the  coarse- 
ness and  indelicacy  of  the  age."  The  reformation  accom- 
plished in  his  reign  was  superficial,  though  it  contained  the 
germs  of  something  better.  The  clergy  were  covetous, 
^ven  to  secular  affairs,  devoted  to  pleasures,  many  in- 
dulging in  licentiousness  which  they  Scarcely  took  the  pains 
to  conceal ;  and  the  tendency  to  immorality  pervaded  all 
classes. 

When  Henry  VI II.  died,  his  only  son,  Kclward,  whose 
mother  was  Jane  Seymour,  was  but  ten  years  of  age. 
Nominally  he  was  king  until  his  death  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen and  a  half,  and  important  measures  marked  his  reign. 
His  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  was  named  Protector  and 
created  Duke  of  Somerset.  In  two  years  his  place  was 
taken  by  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  cre«ited  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, and  two  years  later  Somerset  was  beheaded 
under  charges  of  treason  and  felony. 

Both  these  protectors,  however,  carried  on  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  first  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  Authorized 
in  1549,  and  in  1552  the  second  appeared,  which  diverged 
much  more  widely  from  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine. 
These  were  substituted  for  the  missal  and  breviary.  Sev- 
eral  bishops  rebelled  and  were  deprived  of  their  sees. 

1  MAcaiilny*!  "  History  of  Kn|;1iin<l,"  vol.  i.,  p.  15. 
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Just  before  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  the  council  required 
bishops  to  remove  the  altars  from  all  parish  churches  in 
their  dioceses. 

While  the  boy  king  was  suffering  from  a  mortal  illness 
he  was  induced  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland to  name  Lady  Jane  Grey  as  his  successor.  The 
cause  of  this  attempt  to  change  the  succession  was  that 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Catherine  of  Ara- 
{{on — who  hnd  been  bn>ught  up  in  the  Catholic  faith,  but 
after  the  e.\ccittion  of  Queen  Anne  Dolcyn  had  acknowl- 
edged her  father  as  head  of  the  cluirch  in  England;  con- 
fessed that  her  mother's  marriage  was  unlawful ;  and  yielded 
an  outward  conformity  to  the  succes.sive  changes  in  religion 
during  Henry's  reign,  on  account  of  which  she  again  re- 
ceived her  father's  favor,  and  the  succession  was  restored 
to  her  by  act  of  Parliament — liad,  during  the  reign  of  her 
brother,  l-^dward  VI.,  steadi;;-  refused  conformity  to  the 
I'roicstanl  religion. 

On  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  I-idy  Jane  Grey  was  actu- 
ally proclainieil,  but  Mary  entered  London  in  triumph ;  and 
though  she  began  by  declaring  to  the  people  of  Suffolk 
that  she  would  never  change  the  laws  of  Edward  VI.,  she 
immediately  proceeded  to  undo  his  work ;  put  Lady  Jane 
Grey  and  her  husband  to  tieath  on  the  charge  of  treason, 
libcrntcd  the  imprisoned  Catholic  bishops,  and  shut  up  Col- 
gate, Archbishop  of  York,  Covcrdale,  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
Ridley  of  London,  Hooper  of  Gloucester,  and  Latimer. 
Mary's  wrath  even  threatened  the  safety  of  Elizabeth,  her 
sister. 

The  mass,  though  contrary  to  taw,  was  revived.  Cran- 
mer,  who  protested  against  the  mass,  and  declared  that 
those  who  asserted  that  he  approved  it  made  use  of  his 
name  falsely,  was  convicted  of  high  treason. 

Mary  then  sent  messages  to  Tojie  Julius  III.  informing 
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him  that  she  earnestly  desired  to  reconcile  herself  and  her 
kingdom  to  him,  and  asked  that  Cardinal  Pole  might  be 
made  legate  to  transact  the  business. 

The  Convocation  was  called  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Parliament.  The  Romanists  offered  to  dispute  the  points 
controverted  between  the  two  communions.  **  The  Prot- 
estants pushed  the  dispute  as  far  <'is  the  clamor  and  noise 
of  their  antagonists  would  permit ;  and  they  fondly  inia^;- 
ined  that  they  had  obtained  some  advanta^^e,  when,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  (on  transubstantiation),  they  obliged 
the  Catholics  to  see  that  according  to  their  doctrine  Christ 
had  at  his  last  supper  held  himself  in  his  hand,  and  had 
swallowed  a  fid  eaten  himsel/y  ' 

In  1554  Mary  married  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  blended 
the  remorseless,  inquisitorial,  persecuting  cruelty  of  the 
Spanish  spirit  with  her  own  fanatical  and  bloodthirsty  dis- 
position. When  Cardinal  Pole  arrived,  invested  by  the 
pope  with  powers  as  legate,  he  was  presented  to  the  king 
and  queen,  and  asked  the  Parliament  to  reconcile  itself 
and  the  kingdom  to  the  apostolic  see.  Koth  houses,  in  an 
address  to  Philip  and  Mary,  acknowledged  that  they  had 
been  guilty  "of  the  most  horrible  defection  from  the  true 
church,"  and  besought  their  Majesties  that,  **  since  they 
vrere  happily  unaflfected  with  that  criniinal  secession,  they 
^irould  intercede  with  the  holy  father  for  the  absohition  and 
forgiveness  of  their  penitent  subjects.*'  Cardinal  Pole,  in 
the  name  of  the  pope,  absolved  both  the  kingdom  and  Par- 
liament, offered  them  every  cynosure,  and  received  them 
into  the  church. 

Cardinal  Pole  opposed  persecution,  but  Mary  and  Philip 
preferred  the  arguments  of  Gardiner.  Then  began  scenes 
which  seem  to  prove  that  '*  no  human  depravity  can  e(|ual 

1  Collier,  vol.  ji.,  p.  356;  quoted  Ity  Hume,  "  IliMtory  of  KnglanH,"  vol.  lii., 
P-  399. 
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criielly  covered  with  the  mantle  of  religion," 
"reiicli  Rtvulution  subsequently  demonstrated 

uf  reliyiiiii  in  tlie  names  of  liberty,  equality, 
y  niiylu  perpetrate  stiK  darker  deeds. 
;  persecution  beyan  with  the  burniiijr  of  John 
L-iidary  uf  St.  Taul's,  and  followed  with  the  exc- 
ii])ur,  Hi.-hiip  (if  (Jloiiccsicr;  Saunders,  burned 

Taylor,  parson  of  I  ladley  ;  I'hilput,  Archdea- 
n.-,tcr;  [■■.■irr;ir,  Hi>h-ip  uf"  St,  Uavid"s,  burne<l 
iocese;  Ridley.  Hi-li<ip  of  London,  formerly 
jreester,  burned  in  the  same  Haines  With  Lati- 
rd,  'I'lie  pers-eciitint,'  spirit  of  Marj'  became 
ium,  luid  a  prucl.imatinn  was  issued  that  who- 

bonks  of  lieresy,  etc.,  and  did  not  presently 
i'iiliimt  reading  or  ^lllu^■in^f  them,  should  be 
jels,  and  without  fiirllier  delay  executed  by 

culion  (if  I'rntestants  under  Mary  developed 
rue  <ir  mural  couratjc  than  had  of  late  existed 
The  lowest  estimate  of  the  number  of  those 
ilentli  for  adherence  to  I'rotestaiitism  in  her 
:  hundred,  A  hij;!i  Roman  Catholic  author- 
ilt,'es  tliat  "  every  one  knows  with  how  great 
,''s  ^;ovcrnnlent  proceeded  aj,'ainst  the  Protest- 
er, Ridley,  l.atimer,  and  many  others  being 
hundreds  f.ircfd  to  flee  for  their  lives  to 
tries."  '  The  average  morality  of  the  king- 
her  reign  sank  still  lower  than  it  was  during 
Henry  VIII. 

ieaih  of  Mary,  I'limbeth,  who  had  narrowly 
her  life,  and  ha<t  been  kept  in  close  confme- 
most  uf  Mary's  reign,  ascended  the  throne, 
ed   on   the    l/lh  of   November.    1558.     The 
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bishops  and  higher  clergy  whom  ICIixabcth  found  on  her 
accession  were  generally  stanch  Catholics;  but  Elizabeth 
was  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  two  popes  had  de- 
clared her  mother's  marriage  to  Henry  VIII.  null  and  void. 
She  was  under  strong  personal  temptation  to  ally  herself 
and  her  kingdom  with  Protestantism,  and  there  is  reason 
also  to  believe  that  she  was  sincerely  opposed  to  many  of 
the  Komish  doctrines. 

Men  of  eminence,  ability,  and  force  of  chanicter  became 
associated  with  her,  and  reconstruction  began  at  once. 
Cardinal  Pole  being  dead,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  in  his 
capacity  as  chancellor,  held  the  seals,  and  these  were  at 
once  given  to  liacon.  As  Mary  had  devoted  herself  to  the 
recstablishmcnt  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  worship, 
so  with  equal  zeal  Klizcibcth  bent  her  energies  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Protestant  faith.  One  of  her  first  acts  was 
to  forbid  the  Kishop  of  Carlisle  to  elevate  the  host  while 
saying  mass,  thus  indicating  that  she  did  not  accept  the 
dogma  of  transubstantiation.  On  this  account  Archbishop 
Heath  refused  to  take  part  in  her  coronation,  and  only  one 
bishop  w«is  found  willing  to  participate. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  she  inhibited  .ill  preach* 
ing  "for  the  present."  The  bishops,  however,  were  op- 
posed to  reformation.  The  court  secured  a  Parliament 
which  re{jcalcd  the  persecuting  laws«»f  Mary  and  gave  the 
queen  all  |K>wcr  to  regulate  doctrine,  discipline,  worship, 
to  appoint  all  bishops,  and  '*  to  establish  high  commission 
courts  with  powers  nearly  equal  to  the  inquisition."  The 
second  Prayer-hook  of  Mdward  VI.  was  restored.  Parlia- 
ment having  .idopted  Protestantism  as  the  religion  of  Kng- 
land,  every  bishop,  with  one  exception,  seceded  therefrom 
and  refused  the  oath.  That  one.  Kitchen,  Bishop  of  Lan- 
daff,  was  an  idle  abbot  under  Henry  VIII.,  Protestant 
under  Edward,  returned  to  Romanism  under  Mary,  and 
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1  iif  Htiprcmiicy  under  l-^liKnbclli,  and  finiHlK-d 
;iit  I'rotgstiint.  Iwiac  ])isnicli,  in  "  Curiosiiius 
,"  writes  iliiit  ■' R  jmii  s|)rLMd  tiie  contumely 
for  tliey  said  tliiit  he  liad  always  loved  the 
LT  tli.iii  the  chiircli." 

iif;  ilicse  chaiif^L's  i!i;it  the  jiroverb  "  the  Vicar 
be  Viciir  (if  liny  still "  oriyinnted.  I-'or  the 
I  to  was  it  papist  in  ihi.-  linio  of  llcnry  VIII., 
iiier  M(K\;ir<l  \'I.,  ajiiiin  papist  under  Mary, 
I'riJtestaiit  iindL-r  hllizabcth.  Accordint,'  to 
liL- was  accused  of  heinjjan  inconstant  chani^e- 
"  Nut  so  neitlier ;  for  if  1  changed  my  religion 
:epl  true  to  my  princi|}le,  which  is  to  live  and 
■t.f  Dray,-' 

icalioii  of  \^(i},  arloptcd  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
lad  hi'en  prepared   in  the  latter  part  of  the 
rard  VI.     They  ■li.t!rit;iiish  the  doetriius  u{ 
.f  Knutand  from  ihnse  of  ihe  Konian  Catln.lic 
jy  iiiitiiducinji  the  I.iilheraii  doctrine  of  jus- 
faith  alone,  denying  jmrgatory  antl  reducing 
t^  from  seven  to  two,  anil  by  affirming  many 
;iririci|)les.     The  ]i'ipe  issned  a  hidl  ile]>osing 
I'or  a  while  Catholics  who  did  not  leave  ihe 
to  clnirch  with  I'roleslants,  taking  jiains  not 
ive  tlie  building  with  tliem,  e\i)eL-ting  that 
•i  the  pope  would  be  restored;  but  the  Couii- 
Icciiled  such  attendance  at  I'rotcsiant  worship 


;f  of  the  cathedral  clergy,  archdeacons,  and 
■ges  refused  the  oath.  All  such  were  exiielled, 
eslants  ejected  inider  Mary  were  recalled  to 
nt  jiositions.  Matlhew  I'arker,  f<irmer!y  a 
St,  who  in  tlie  lime  of  Mary  had  married  ami 
mj)ellcd  to  go  iiito  obscurity,  was  now  made 
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Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy.  Elizabeth  appointed  bishops 
who  would  favor  the  Reformation,  and  summoned  to  con- 
secrate  them  the  ex-bishops  who  had  been  removed  by 
Mary.  All  the  clergy  of  England,  except  about  two  hun- 
dred, obeyed  the  fifty-two  injunctions  that  Elizabeth  is- 
sued regulating  devotion,  discipline,  holy  days,  and  cler- 
ical duties. 

During  her  reign  Elizabeth  was  constantly  in  conflict 
with  the  adherents  of  the  Romish  system,  and  as  the  Puri- 
tan party  was  continually  growing  stronger,  she  was  bit- 
terly opposed  to  and  by  them.  Professor  Reid,  of  Glasgow, 
obser\'es  concerning  this  phase  of  Elizabeth's  character  that 
she  was  "  fond  of  splendid  worship,  and  .  .  ,  rigorously 
enforced  uniformity.  Thus  the  Reformation  was  arrested, 
and  the  Established  Church  has  remained  substantially  the 
same  as  in  the  year  1562.*' ' 

The  personal  character  and  moral  influence  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  have  been  much  debated.  Protestants  have 
praised,  Romanists  condemned  her.  A  judicious  critic 
obser\'es  that  recent  inquiries  have  resulted  in  a  less  favor- 
able view  than  has  prevailed  in  England.  Shakespeare, 
Bacon,  and  Spencer  flourished  in  her  reign,  which  was  also 
marked  by  great  enterprises  and  discoveries;  but  under 
various  acts  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  priests  and 
members  of  religious  orders,  fifty-eight  laymen,  and  three 
women  were  put  to  death.  Such  a  succession  of  terrible 
deeds,  including  the  execution  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  an  attachment  to  the  unworthy  Earls  of  Leicester  and 
Essex,  together  with  the  natural  tendency  of  such  transi- 
tions, was  compatible  with  only  a  slight  elevation,  if  any, 
in  the  conduct  and  s{)irit  of  the  people. 

James  I.  of  Scotland,  a  character  who  has  been  the  puz- 

>  *•  Mo«hciiu'»  Institutes  of  Kcclesia.stica)   History,"  by  James  Murdock, 
D.D. ;  revised  and  supplemental  notes  ad<le(l  by  James  Sexton  Reid,  D.D. 
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lie  of  historians,  succeeded  Hlisabeth.  He  was  educated 
among  the  Presbyterians,  and  from  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  1590 — wlicre  he  thanked  God  that  he  was  king 
of  the  sincercst  kirk  in  tlie  world,  and  thus  addressed  the 
members:  "I  charyc  you,  my  ministers,  doctors,  ciders, 
nobles,  t^entlcmen,  anil  bann-s,  to  stand  to  your  purity  and 
to  exhort  yotir  |»co|ile  to  do  the  same,  and  I  forsooth  as 
lung  ari  I  brook  my  lifu  ^hall  do  the  same  " — down  to  his 
removal  to  l''n|jland  in  1603,  he  declared  himself  consci- 
entiously atlaclicd  to  that  church. 

\Vhi;ii  he  \x^A\\  his  journey  all  religious  parties  in  Eng- 
land paid  court  to  him ;  the  Uulcli  and  Trench  Protestants 
settled  in  tiie  country  wailed  upon  liim,  the  bishops  sent 
their  envoys,  liie  Univcrsilics  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
appealed  to  him  in  behalf  of  the  Kstablishmcnt.  and  the 
Puritans  sent  liim  a  ]wtition  signed  by  eight  hundred  of 
their  ministers. 

Tlie  same  year  a  conference  was  held  betwcfn  the  Epis- 
copalians and  the  I'urit:tns.  According  to  Neal,  the  former 
were  atloweil  to  select  nine  bishops  and  as  many  digni- 
taries of  the  church :  on  the  i»trt  of  the  Puritans  the  king 
selected  one  Scutch  ami  four  Knglish  (livines.  It  proved  a 
mock  conference,  in  which  the  king  went  over  entirely  to  the 
JCstablishetl  Church.  Tlie  explanation  given  by  Mosheim  is 
this:  "  Khig  James,  who  was  eager  to  grasp  supreme  and 
unlimited  power,  at  once  judged  that  the  Presbyterian  form 
of  church  government  was  adverse  to  his  designs,  and  the 
Ivpiscopal  favorable  to  them ;  because  Presbyterian  churches 
form  a  kind  of  republic,  which  is  subject  to  a  number  of 
leading  men  all  possessing  equal  rank  and  power,  while 
Episcopal  churches  more  nearly  resemble  a  monarchy. 
The  very  name  of  a  republic,  synod,  or  council  was  odi> 
ous  to  the  king,  and  he  therefore  studied  most  earnestly 
to  increase  the  power  of  the  bishops,  and  publicly  declared 
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tluit  without  bishops  the  throne  could  not  be  safe."  ^  But 
for  a  long  time  he  did  what  he  could  to  preserve  the  Gene* 
van  doctrines. 

With  a  majority  of  the  clergy  he  afterward  inclined  to 
the  Arminian  doctrine  concerning  decrees,  and  before  his 
death  had  become  a  mortal  enemy  of  the  Puritan  faith. 
In  some  respects  he  strengthened  the  cause  of  Protestant- 
ism,  especially  by  the  preparation  and  authorization  of  the 
translation  of  the  Bible;  but  his  reign  promoted  neither 
piety  nor  morality. 

He  executed  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  under  circumstances 
^Mf hich  proved  him  destitute  of  the  elements  of  true  nobil- 
ity. The  longer  he  lived  the  more  violent  became  his 
contests  with  Parliament.  He  was  superstitious ;  in  minor 
matters  of  morals,  self-opinionated  and  autocratic,  and  in 
great  questions  lacked  brcidth  and  dignity ;  and  his  career 
closed  in  open  hostility  to  the  Presbyterians  and  with  the 
country  upon  the  ver^e  of  civil  w«ir. 

Macaulay's  estimate  of  the  character  and  reign  of  Charles 
I.  is  discriminating:  *'  He  had  received  from  nature  a  far 
better  understanding,  far  stronger  will,  and  a  far  keener  and 
firmer  temper  than  his  father's.  ...  It  would  be  unjust  to 
deny  that  Charles  had  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  good,  and 
even  of  a  great  prince.  .  .  .  His  taste  in  literature  and  art 
was  excellent,  his  manner  dignified  thou^^h  not  gracious,  his 
domestic  life  without  blemish.  Faithlessness  was  the  chief 
cause  of  his  disasters,  and  is  the  chief  stain  on  his  memory. 
He  was,  in  truth,  impelled  by  an  incurable  propensity  to 
dark  and  crooked  ways.  .  .  .  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  perfidious,  not  only  from  constitution  and  from 
habit,  but  also  on  principle.  He  seems  to  have  learned 
from  the  theologians  whom  he  most  esteemed  that  between 
him  and  his  subjects  there  could  be  nothing  of  the  nature 

1  "  Motheim*!  Inititutc«  of  Ecclesiastical  I  h\tnry,**  Hcvcnth  cilition,  p.  82a 
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of  mutual  contract;  •  •  .  and  that  in  every  promise  which 
he  made  there  was  an  implied  reservation  that  such  prom- 
ise might  be  broken  in  case  of  necesaty,  and  that  of  the 
necessity  he  was  the  sole  judge.*'  ^ 

The  Commons,  not  sympathisii^  with  his  efforts  to  ex- 
tend the  regal  power  and  make  it  superior  to  the  laws,  to 
subject  the  whole  church  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to 
an  episcopal  form  of  government,  or  to  reject  the  institu- 
tions and  doctrines  of  the  followers  of  Calvin,  determined 
to  place  the  king  in  a  position  where  he  would  be  obliged 
to  submit  to  their  wishes  or  attack  fundamental  principles 
of  the  British  constitution.  Religiously  he  was  a  zealous 
Episcopalian  and  a  decided  Arminian,  and  *' though  no 
papist,  he  liked  a  papist  much  better  than  a  Puritan/' 

The  proceedings  of  I^ud,  to  whom  the  execution  of  the 
designs  of  Charles  was  intrusted,  as  Bishop  of  London,  and 
subsequently  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  though  charac- 
terized by  ability,  were  fierce,  headlong,  and  inconsiderate. 

The  king  soon  decided  to  defy  the  law.  He  prorogued 
the  first  Pariiament  and  on  his  own  authority  levied  taxes, 
convoked  a  second  Parliament  and  dissolved  it,  threw  his 
chief  opponents  into  prison,  billeted  soldiers  on  the  people, 
and  substituted  martial  for  civil  law.  The  third  Parliament 
proving  more  obstinate  than  its  predecessors,  he  tempor- 
ized by  making  promises  which  he  subsequently  disre- 
garded— as  he  intended  to  do  when  he  made  them — ^and 
attempted  to  make  himself  a  despot  by  reducing  the  Par- 
liament to  a  nullity.  From  March,  1629,  to  April,  1640, 
England  was  without  a  Parliament.  In  1644-45  Laud  was 
impeached  by  the  Commons,  tried  by  the  Lords,  found 
guilty,  and  beheaded.  This  Parliament,  principally  under 
the  control  of  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  abolished 
the  form  of  church  government  by  bishops,  and  repealed 

I  Macaulay*!  "  History  of  England,**  vol.  i.,  p.  34. 
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whatever  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Calvinists 
as  represented  by  the  Genevans. 

After  the  brave  attempt  of  John  Hampden  to  stand  for 
personal  liberty  by  refusing  to  pay  the  illegal  shipping  tax, 
the  best  men  began  to  flee  the  kingdom.  During  the  war 
with  Scotland  the  two  parties — those  inclined  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  crown  more  and  more,  and  those  "  ready  to 
lay  all  the  laws  and  franchises  at  the  feet  of  the  kings  '* — 
appeared  in  a  distinct  fonn,  though,  as  is  always  the  case, 
the  majority  of  each  were  more  or  less  conservative,  while 
the  enthusiasts  and  extremists  were  most  conspicuous. 
On  the  king's  side  were  the  larger  number  of  the  nobles, 
all  the  opulent  citizens  with  their  dependents,  the  great 
body  of  the  clergy,  and  the  Unionists,  all  laymen  of  the 
Anglican  faith.  These  had  allies  **  much  less  decorous 
than  themselves.  The  Puritan  austerity  drove  to  the  king's 
faction  all  who  made  pleasure  their  business,  who  afTcctcd 
gallantry,  splendor  of  dress,  or  taste  in  the  lighter  arts,**  .ind 
those  who  lived  by  amusing,  **  from  the  painter  and  comic 
poet  down  to  the  rope-dancer  and  the  mcrry-andrew.** 

The  English  Roman  Catholics  to  a  man  espoused  the 
king's  side.  In  defending  this  the  Catholic  writers  declare 
that  they  had  no  alternative;  they  could  expect  some 
justice  from  the  king,  but  none  from  the  Parliament.  The 
wife  of  Charles  was  a  daughter  of  France,  and  of  their  own 
faith. 

The  opposition  consisted  of  the  small  farmers,  merchants, 
and  shop-keepers,  a  powerful  minority  of  the  aristocracy 
— such  as  the  Earls  of  Northumberland,  Bedford,  Warwick, 
and  Essex — the  whole  body  of  Protestant  nonconformists, 
those  members  of  the  Established  Church  who  were  Cal- 
vinists, and  most  of  the  municipal  corporations. 

Upon  a  fair  view  of  Catholic.  Protestant,  and  critical  his- 
tory of  the  time  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  reigr 
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of  Charles  !•  l>n  ntut«d  either  religion  or  morality.  Al- 
though the  first  Prediyterian  church  was  established  in 
England  in  1572,  the  majority  of  the  English  clergy  who 
inclined  to  Presbyterian  views  did  not  withdraw  from  the 
Established  Church,  but  were  distinguished  by  the  gen- 
eral title  of  Puritans.  Persecution  drove  many  of  them  to 
the  New  World  and  to  various  parts  of  Europe ;  yet  the 
party  greatly  increased  during  the  reigns  of  Janles  I.  and 
Charles  1. 

Episcopacy  was  abolished  in  1642,  and  a  year  later  the 
famous  Westminster  Assembly  was  convened  by  Parlia- 
ment, which  commanded  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  of 
the  ablest  theologians,  with  thirty  lay  assessors,  to  assist 
it  in  settling  the  principles,  ritual,  and  government  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  majority  were  Presbyterians; 
there  were  a  few  Episcopalians,  some  Independents,  and 
four  commissioners  from  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Scottisii  church,  asking  the  Westminster  Assembly  and 
Parliament  to  make  a  solemn  league  and  covenant  to  es- 
tablish a  uniform  religion  throughout  the  three  kingdoms. 

Within  two  years  serious  differences  arose  between  the 
Assembly  and  Parliament.  The  Engli.<$h  Presbyterians  pro- 
posed to  establish  Presbyterianism  throughout  England, 
with  no  toleration  of  dissenters.  Supported  by  the  weight 
of  the  Scottish  nation,  they  sent  petitions  in  the  name  of  the 
lord  mtiyor,  aldermen,  and  Common  Council  of  London. 
This  divided  the  Commons,  as  the  Independents  and  other 
dissenters  sent  up  counter-petitions;  and  the  debate  in 
the  Assembly  waxed  so  hot  that  the  Independents  and 
others  withdrew.  Extraordinary  resolutions  followed, 
ami  the  country  divided  into  sects,  of  which  Edwards, 
a  contemporary  author,  mentions  fifteen:  Independents, 
Hrownists,  Millinaries,  Antinomians,  Anabaptists,  Liber- 
tines, Familists,  Enthusiasts^  Seekers,  Perfectionists,  So- 
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ciniansi  Arian8»  anti-Trinitarians,  •  anti-Scripturists,  and 
Skq>tic8. 

Notwithstanding  that  Charles  I.  was  a  prisoner,  he  re- 
fused to  consent  to  the  proposed  new  forms  of  (government. 
Parliament  fell  under  the  control  of  the  army,  consistint; 
principally  of  dissenters,  who  took  active  fiart  in  the  discus* 
sions,  and  allowed  dissent  from  the  then  established  relig- 
ion, Presbyterianisin.  Hut  when  the  Scuts  invaded  England 
to  rescue  Charles  I.,  the  army  having  to  divide  and  march 
in  different  directions,  the  I'resbyterians  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enforce  their  doctrines  and  usages.  Finally  Par- 
liament impeached  and  executed  the  king,  but  not  until  he 
had  reduced  the  government  to  a  despotism. 

Oliver  Cromwell  during  the  Protectorate  offered  free 
toleration  to  all  sects  except  papists  and  Episcopalians, 
but  forbade  the  clergy  to  meddle  with  politics.  For  some 
years  the  right  of  ordaining  parish  ministers  had  been  ex- 
clusively possessed  by  the  Presbyterians.  Cronuvell  ap- 
pointed a  board  of  "  thirty  triers,**  composed  of  Presby- 
terians and  Independents  and  two  or  three  Baptists,  to 
examine  and  license  preachers  throughout  England,  and 
lay  commissioners  in  every  county  '*  with  full  power  to 
check  sc«indalous,  impudent,  <ind  incompetent  ministers 
and  schoolmasters  *' ;  and  Parliament  confirmed  these  ordi- 
nances. 

W^hen  Cromwell  died  and  his  son  Richard  came  into 
"power,  the  Presbyterians  had  rclinciuished  the  hope  of 
obtaining  ecclesiastical  dominion  over  ICngland  under  that 
form  of  government.  They  therefore,  in  1659,  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Royalists  to  restore  the  king,  who  was 
quite  ready  to  negotiate  satisfactorily  to  the  Parliament. 
The  Presbyterians  were  as  strenuously  opposed  to  the 
views  of  the  republicans  as  to  the  ascendancy  of  Episcopal 
forms.    Charles  II.  ascended  the  throne  unfettered  by  any 


8tipulntion  concerning  religion,  and  speedily  estnbliMhcd 
ICpiscopacy  without  toleration  to  diKscnters.  In  1662  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed,  makin((  it  criminal  to  dis- 
sent  from  the  Established  Kpiscopal  Church.  A  few 
Presbyterian  cler{(ymen  conformed,  but  more  than  two 
thousand,  most  of  whom  were  Presbyterians,  were  ex- 
pelled. 

Charles  II.  was  incapable  of  nding  wisely  or  justly.  The 
influence  of  his  reij^n  was  evil.  Me  lacked  genuine  ambi- 
tion, was  essentially  frivolous,  indolent,  impatient,  and  with- 
out conscience,  vacillating  between  infidelity  and  popery. 
Morality  had  so  degenerated  that  **  poctr)'  stooped  to  be 
the  pandorcr  of  every  low  desire;  ridicule,  instead  of  put- 
ting guilt  and  error  to  the  blush,  turned  her  fonnidable 
shafts  against  innocence  and  truth.*' 

Joseph  JefTerson,  in  discussing  the*  influence  of  the  plays 
of  Shakcsjiearc,  s;iys  that  **  with  the  exception  of  one 
shameful  hiatus  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II., 
Shakespeare  has  always  held  the  supremacy  among  Knglish- 
speaking  peoples.  But  he  was  too  polite  for  those  times. 
A  foul  court  had  forced  upon  the  people  dramas  so  terrible 
and  so  degraded  that  ladies  went  to  the  play  wearing  masks. 
The  stain  of  tho.sc  dramas  h.is  never  utterly  been  wiped  out, 
and  it  remains  on  the  stage  to  this  day.**  The  church  con- 
tended against  it  but  feebly.  The  most  corrupt  of  the  peo- 
ple were  politicians,  but  **  scarcely  any  rank  or  profession,** 
says  Macaulay,  "  escaped  the  infection  of  the  prevailing 
immorality." 

Ik'forc  the  inconsistent  career  of  Charles  II.  was  closed 
by  death  he  rejected  the  oflkes  of  the  Church  of  luigland, 
confessed  to  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  received  extreme 
unction  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

In  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age  James  II.  avowed 
his  conversion  to  Romanism.     A  few  years  later  attempts 
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were  made  to  secure  his  exclusion  from  the  successiou, 
and  he  was  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom.  To  prevent  the 
passive  of  such  a  bill  Parliament  was  dissolved  in  1680; 
but  although  twice  *'  presented  "  as  a  popish  recusant,  in 
1685  he  ascended  the  throne.  During  his  reign  he  aimed 
to  restore  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  to  prevent 
Parliament  from  restricting  cither  his  despotic  spirit  or 
the  constitution.  Kndeuvoring  meanwhile  to  cajole  his 
subjects  by  a  declaration  in  favor  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
he  filled  his  army  and  council  with  Roman  Catholics,  but 
could  not  thereby  deceive  the  dissenters.  His  constant 
innovations  in  religion  and  government  finally  united  the 
people  against  him,  and  they  invited  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  take  the  throne.  When  James,  who  had  been  ignorant 
of  their  purposes,  heard  of  the  invitation  to  William,  he  was 
terrified,  repealed  his  obnoxious  acts,  and  courted  popu- 
larity ;  but  it  was  then  too  late. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  Instory  of  those  times  that  the 
Quakers,  who  came  into  existence  as  a  community  in  tfie 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  supporters  of  royalty  among 
the  Anglican  clergy,  reached  from  totally  different  premises 
the  same  conclusion — that  no  act  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of 
a  prince  can  justify  active  resistance  on  the  part  of  a  sub- 
ject. James  II.  had  procured  the  enactment  of  laws  ex- 
pressly designed  to"  harry  Puritans/*  but  he  found  no  fault 
with  the  Quakers;  for,  taking  no  part  in  civil  affairs,  they 
neither  talked  politics  nor  engaged  in  conspiracies.  Mak- 
ing William  Penn  his  familiar  friend,  he  was  very  indul- 
gent to  them,  "  the  only  redeeming  quality  in  his  career  as 
king." 

Kven  the  Roman  Catholics  whose  cause  he  espoused, 
have  little  to  .say  in  his  favor.  They  declare  that  his  zeal 
was  not  according  to  knowledge ;  "  moreover,  the  scandal- 
ous immorality  of  his  private  life  damaged  his  advocacy ; 
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Episcopal  Proteftantf  could  not  be  blamed  for  regarding 
with  distrust  the  efforts  of  the  married  lover  of  Catherine 
Sedley  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  religion  by  override 
ing  the  civil  laws." ' 

William,  who  was  a  Calvinist,  contributed  to  the  enact* 
ment  and  enforcement  of  penal  laws  against  the  Roman 
CntholicH.  TnpiHts,  and  those  reputed  to  be  such,  were 
forbiildcn  to  live  within  ten  miles  of  Westminster,  and  a 
horse  worth  more  than  five  pounds  belonging  to  any  papist 
could  be  seized.  The  Toleration  Act  provided  that  noth- 
ing in  the  act  could  be  construed  to  give  **  ease,  benefit,  or 
advantage  to  any  papist."  The  Bill  of  Rights  declared 
that  no  papist,  .or  any  one  that  married  a  papist,  should 
inherit  the  crown.  A  .reward  of  a  hundred  pounds  was 
ofTered  for  information  leading  to  the  conviction  of  a  Catho- 
lie  priest  for  saying  mass  or  keeping  school ;  such  priest 
would  be  imprisoned  for  life. 

The  occasion  for  these  persecuting  statutes  was  that  in 
every  department  of  the  public  service  Roman  Catholics 
"had  much  more  than  ten  times  as  great  an  amount  of 
patronage  as  they  would  have  had  under  an  impartial  sys- 
tem.** They  had  been  made  riders  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  yet  the  laws  a^^iiinst  popery  were  unrepealed. 

The  moral  influence  of  William  and  Mary  was  better  than 
that  of  most  of  their  predecessors.  Her  character  was  re- 
markably fine,  and  his  courage,  decision,  conscientiousness, 
and  adherence  to  purpose  were  admirable ;  but  his  unpopu- 
larity with  his  subjects,  growing  in  part  out  of  his  foreign 
origin  and  sympathies,  and  from  the  exercise  of  his  qual- 
ities in  connection  with  religious  controversies,  counteracted 
their  effect.  Di.^^sensions  were  accentuated  by  the  fact 
that  the  primntc  Sancroft  and  .seven  of  the  bishops  refused 
to  take  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  new  government,  on  ac- 

«  ••  A  Cttholic  Diclioijary,''  by  William  E.  .\tldis  and  Thomas  Arnold.  M .  A. 
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count  of  which  they  were  suspended,  and  afterward  those 
who  survived  deprived.  Some  of  the  clergy  followed  their 
example,  being  known  with  them  as  nonjurors. 

Political  corruption  was  so  common  that  though  the 
conscience  of  William  was  strongly  opposed  to  it  and  he 
resolved  to  abstain  from  it,  and  during  the  first  year  of  his 
reign  did  so,  he  yielded  to  the  sophism  that ''  tliose  who 
receive  the  filthy  lucre  are  corrupt  already ;  he  who  bribes 
them  does  not  make  them  wicked ;  he  finds  them  so,  and 
he  merely  prevents  evil  propensities  from  producing  evil 
effects/'  Burnet  remonstrated  with  him.  The  king  re- 
sponded :  **  Nobody  hates  bribery  more  than  I ;  but  I  have 
to  do  with  a  set  of  men  who  must  be  managed  in  this  way 
or  not  at  all;  I  must  strain  a  point  or  the  country  is  lost." 

On  the  dc.'ith  of  William,  in  1702,  Anne,  daughter  of 
James  II.,  ascended  the  throne.  In  her  time  public  and 
private  morality  were  at  a  lower  ebb  than  before,  though 
the  spirit  of  the  |>eoplc  was  less  sanguinary  than  in  pcricxis 
not  remote.  From  the  "  Tatlcr,"  the  *•  Spectator,"  and  the 
''  Guardian  "  the  general  condition  of  manners  and  morals 
can  be  inferred.  It  was  a  time  of  double  dealing  in  poli- 
ticians and  even  statesmen  of  all  parties,  and  of  rancor  and 
duplicity  in  ecclesiastics  in  the  way  of  preferment  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  of  those  who  sought  power  by 
manipulating  dissenters  and  nonconformists.  It  was  also 
a  period  in  which  the  reflex  influence  of  war  added  to  the 
prevalent  demoralization,  and  questions  of  the  succession 
and  of  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  diminished  the 
courage  and  stimulated  the  subtlety  of  the  ambitious. 

Superstition  was  revived,  for  Queen  Anne  brought  back 
the  ceremony  of  **  touching  for  the  king's  evil.**  which 
William  III.  had  sullicient  sense  to  reject;  and  the  belief 
"n  witchcraft  and  omens  was  general.  Drunkenness  and 
reveling  greatly  increased,  and  a  low  estimate  of  woman 
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characterized  both  sexes.  "  Prudes  "  and  "  coquettes " 
were  the  least  objectionable  characters  represented  upon 
the  iitiiije,  which  had  nut  recovered  from  the  degradation 
of  the  time  of  the  Stuarts.    , 

The  spirit  of  (fambliitij  was  universally  diffused,  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  ht^h  and  the  low  exhibited  an  ahnost 
total  tftck  of  refinement.  The  queen  herself  was  not,  even  1 
on  her  better  side,  a  positive  moral  force,  and  the  "  tjood 
nature  and  generosity  which  procured  her  the  name  of  the 
'yood  Queen  Anno'  seem  to  have  sprung  as  much  from 
the  indolence  of  her  temper  and  the  weakness  of  her  under- 
standing as  from  any  active  principle  of  benevolence."  ' 

It  would  appear  that  from  llie  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
everything  relathig  to  religion — cxce])t  morals — had  re- 
ceived attention.  The  austerity  of  the  I'unluii  [}<irty  pro- 
duced reactions,  and  unque-slionably  tended  to  hypocrisy 
ill  those  whose  interests  required  them  to  rctiKiin  in  con- 
nection with  the  Parliament  |>arty,  and  who  found  its  rig- 
orous discipline  an  intolerable  burden.  The  mass  of  the 
pcoi>)e,  transferred  from  one  religious  system  to  another 
with  no  option  of  their  own,  were  either  submissive  or  iii- 
dilTurent.  The  divei^ence  of  views  concerning  the  pro|jer 
observance  of  Sunday  promoted  general  disregard  of  tlic 
day.  Dissenters  of  dilTerent  sects  knew  little  of  toleration. 
less  of  fraternity ;  and  while  signal  examples  of  piety  and 
learning  were  found  in  the  l-'stablishcd  Church  and  among 
the  older  sects,  cant  and  formality  characterized  the  ma- 
jority. Controversy  could  be  enkindled  in  a  moment, 
s{>ccdily  became  tinged  with  bitterness,  and  hurried  on  to 
violence.  The  greate.-it  extremes  of  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  ritual  were  mlvocated  with  vehemence,  while  to  gain 
a  tem]>orary  nscenitancy  apjKirently  desirnctive  annpro- 
niises  were  made,  only  to  smother  temporarily  the  Haines 
■  "Stiuk-nt'k'UuiiK:"  (ImikUiii,  Julin  Murray,  iSGi). 
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which  raged  beneath.  The  spiritually  minded  and  all  of 
keen  sensibility  deplored  the  condition  of  social  and  eccle- 
siastical morals. 

The  connection  between  public  and  private  morality  is  so 
intimate  that  it  is  a  safe  generalization  that  neither  exists 
long  alone.  As  respects  many  external  thinfi^s  the  refor- 
mation  had  been  considerable ;  but  as  regards  the  purpose 
for  which  Christianity  was  founded,  and  to  which  forms 
and  discipline  are  but  means,  and  in  all  but  a  few  essentials 
subordinate,  it  was  superficial. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

PROGENITORS  OF  THE  FOUNDER. 

One  of  the  most  recent  lives  of  Wesley  *  represents  that 
he  "  was  of  gentle  birtli  on  both  sides.  The  Wesleys  were 
lui  ancient  family  settled  in  the  west  of  England  from  the 
time  of  the  Conquest.  The  Annesleys,  his  mother's  fam- 
ily, were  an  equally  ancient  and  respected  stock." 

Georue  J.  Stevenson,"  M.A..  of  London,  traces  the  an-  ' 
Cestorsof  Wesley,  through  the  genealogical  table  prepared  | 
about  a  century  ago  by  the  descendants  of  the  Karl  of 
Mornington,  in  both  England  and  Ireland,  to  a  ver)'  early 
period,  under  the  three  names  of  Wesley,  Westley,  and 
Wellcsley ;  identifying  one  branch  of  the  family  down  to 
Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  another  to  Herbert,  the 
only  son  of  Walter  Wesley,  who  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood  and  was  contemporary  with  Queen  Elizabeth. 
He  wedtlcd  Klizabeth,  daughter  of  Robert  Wesley,  of 
Dangan  Castle,  Ireland,  by  which  the  English  and  Irish 
branches  of  the  family  were  reunited.  To  them  were  bom 
three  sons;  William,  heir  of  the  estates  and  contemporary 
with  James  I. ;  Harphame,  who  died  unmarried ;  and  Bar- 
tholomew, who  was  ordained  a  priest. 

Concerning  this  genealogical  tree  the  Epworth  Wesleys 
do  not  appear  to  have  known  or  cared  much,  for  John 
Wesley  declared  when  in  middle  life  that  all  he  or  his  fam- 

ir  of  Epwotth. 
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ily  knew  of  their  anccstiy  went  no  further  back  ''  than  a 
letter  which  his  (grandfather's  father  had  written  to  her  he 
was  to  marry."  That  letter  was  dated  1619,  so  that  Bar- 
tholomew Wesley  was  then  sinyle.  Following  John  Wes- 
ley and  his  father,  Samuel,  most  biographers  begin  with 
Hartholomew  Wesley.  Thus  Southcy  (chapter  i.,  Ameri- 
can edition)  says:  **Thc  founder  of  Methcnlism  was  em- 
phatically of  a  good  family,  in  the  sense  in  whicli  he  him- 
self would  have  used  the  term."  Whitehead  and  Coke 
begin  at  the  same  jioint ;  "  The  Life  and  Times  of  Samuel 
Wesley  "  represents  Karthohimew  Wesley  as  born  about 
the  year  1600;  Stevenson  puts  it  in  the  year  1595;  and 
all  accounts  agree  that  he  was  born  in  Dorsetshire. 

A  comparison  of  dales  makes  clear  that  rnritiuusm  was 
rapidly  spreading  in  the  national  church  during  the  period 
of  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Hartholomew  Wesley,  who 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he  pur- 
sued the  study  of  physic  and  divinity.  The  maiden  to 
whom  was  written  the  letter  of  which  John  Wesley  speaks 
was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Colley,  of  Kildare.  Ireland. 
Little  is  told  of  his  family  or  personal  history  after  his 
marriage  until  1640.  when  he  was  installed  rector  of  Cath- 
erston,  in  his  native  county.  He  was  born  in  the  last  days 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  before  his  installation  passed 
through  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  being  about 
thirty  years  of  age  when  the  latter  ascended  the  throne. 
The  political  and  ecclesiastical  subjects  discussed  and  the 
state  of  his  mind  during  the  formative  periwl  can  easily 
be  inferred  from  contemporary  history. 

Ten  years  after  his  induction  into  the  rectory  of  Cathers- 
ton  that  of  Charmouth  was  added,  the  two  villages  being 
about  a  mile  apart.  The  trial  and  judicial  beheading  of 
Charles  L  took  place  while  he  was  in  his  prime,  and  he 
held  these  rectories  during  all  the  wars  of  the  Common- 
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wealth,  ihc  career  of  Oliver  Cromwell  as  Protector,  the 
brief  period  duriiit;  which  his  son  Richard  reigned,  and 
the  first  two  yenrii  uf  ihe  reign  of  Cliarleif  II.,  when,  being 
strentintisly  upjiosvd  to  the  tatter's  diKsoIutc  hfc,  perfidious 
character,  anil  )>(>[tiHh  turulencivx,  he  wun  one  of  the  two 
thotisiind  niiniHturM  ejected  in  l6r»3  under  the  Act  of  Uni. 
furntily. 

]lanhi>l<micw  Wesley  contiiuietl  to  live  in  Charniout))  for 
many  years,  preaching;  when  lie  could,  and  adnitni!>tcring 
medicine  when  occasion  demanded,  'Ihrouyhout  that  west- 
ern ru^jion  dissenting  Christinnti  were  persecuted  in  every 
jK>>isil)le  way  and  were  compelled  to  worship  G»k1  secrelly. 
In  If>(t4  inie  of  his  neighburx  wrote  of  him:  "  This  Wesley 
III  Charmoiith,  now  a  nonconformist,  lives  hy  ihe  practice 
i>f  physic  in  that  place,"  In  a  hiHik  published  the  name 
year  the  author  culls  Wesley  "  the  puny  pars<m  of  the 
place,  and  a  most  devoted  friend  to  the  parricides."  Con- 
cerning this  epithet  Stevenson  remarks :  "  All  the  Wcslcys 
for  three  Iiundred  years  were  of  small  stature,  ranging  from 
five  feet  four  to  five  feet  six  inches." 

It.irtholoniew  Wesley  had  bnt  one  son,  John,  bom  in 
Devonshire  in  1636.  Like  his  father,  he  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  where  his  pntficieney  was  marked ;  and  at 
the  age  uf  twenty-tw*i>  he  had  taken  hi»  degree  of  master 
"»if  artH.  Dr.  John  Owen,  chaplain  to  Oliver  Cromwell, 
was  vicc-chaiicelliir  at  the  tiniversitj',  aiitl.  observing  that 
John  Wesley  was  vA  a  serious  turn  an»l  attentive  to  his 
studies,  gave  him  synigKithy  and  assistance.  Proficient  in 
every  de|Kirlment,  he  applieil  himself  esjiecially  to  the 
study  of  the  oriental  languages.  It  is  probable  that  ho 
was  at  Oxfonl  during  the  entire  lime  of  Dr.  Owen's 
administnitioh.  0,Kford  had  suffered  much  from  a  long 
siege,  and  was  conijxired  to  Jerusalem  in  ruins.  Colleges 
luid  been  turned  into  barracks,  and  halU  into  granaries. 
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*' There  was  little  or  no  education  of  youth;  poverty, 
desolation,  and  plunder — the  sad  effects  of  war — were  to 
be  seen  in  every  comer."  The  most  learned  men  among 
the  Puritans  were  then  there,  and  among  the  students 
were  William  Penn,  Dr.  South,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and 
Whitby  the  commentator. 

Previous  to  his  induction  into  the  ministry  John  Wesley 
was  obliged  to  pass  an  examination  before  Oliver  Crom- 
well's triers,  was  installed  four  months  before  Cromwell 
died,  and  married  the  daughter  of  John  White,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  During  the  civil 
war  he  took  up  the  sword  for  the  party  represented  by 
a  Committee  of  Safety  based  upon  seven  principles:  that 
there  should  be  no  king,  and  no  single  person  as  chief 
magistrate;  the  army  .should  be  continued;  there  should 
be  no  imposition  upon  conscience,  no  house  of  peers;  that 
the  legislative  and  executive  powers  should  be  in  distinct 
hands;  and  that  Parliament  should  be  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple. When  the  wars  were  over  and  Charles  ascended  the 
throne  in  1660,  John  Wesley  submitted,  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiance. 

He  was,  however,  brought  before  the  Bishop  of  Bristol 
on  a  charge  that  he  would  not  read  the  liturgy.  Their  dia- 
logue occupies  six  pages  of  Tyerman's  "  Life  of  Wesley,** 
and  the  similarity  between  the  terseness  of  the  founder  of 
Methodism  and  thcit  of  his  grandfather  is  extraordinary. 

" '  What  is  your  name  ?  * 

"•John  Wesley.* 

" '  By  whom  were  you  ordained,  or  are  you  ordained?* 

"  *  I  am  sent  to  preach  the  gospel.* 

"  *  By  whom  were  you  sent  ?  * 

"  •  By  a  church  of  Jesus  Christ.* 

"•What  church  is  that?* 

"  •  The  church  of  Christ  at  Melcombe.' 
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" '  That  factious  and  heretical  church  ? ' 

" '  May  it  please  you,  sir,  I  know  of  no  faction  or  heresy 
that  that  church  is  guilty  of.   .  .  .* 

"  '  Did  you  not  ride  with  your  sword  in  the  time  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety,  and  engane  with  them?' 

"  '  Whatever  impruduice  in  civil  matters  you  may  be  in- 
formed I  am  Ruiity  of,  I  shall  crave  leave  to  acquaint  your 
lurdship  that  his  Majesty  having  pardoned  them  fully, 
and  I  having  suffered  on  account  of  them  since  the  par- 
don, I  shall  put  in  no  other  plea,  and  waive  any  other 
answer.   .  .   ." 

'"They  would  approve  any  that  would  come  to  them 
and  close  with  them.  I  know  they  approved  those  who 
cuiild  nut  reiid  twelve  lines  of  Entflish.' 

" '  All  tlmt  they  did  I  know  not ;  but  1  was  examined 
touching  |,'ift!i  ami  graces,' 

'■ '  I  question  not  your  gifts,  Mr.  Wesley.  I  will  do  you 
any  good  I  can;  but  you  will  not  long  be  suffered  to 
preach  unless  you  do  it  according  to  order.' 

" '  I  shall  submit  to  any  trial  you  shall  please  to  make. 
I  shall  present  your  lordship  with  a  confes«on  of  my  faith, 
or  take  what  other  way  you  please  to  insist  on.' 

•"  No ;  we  are  not  come  to  that  yet," 

" '  I  shall  desire  several  things  may  be  laid  together, 
which  I  look  on  as  justifying  my  preaching:  {■)  Iwas  de- 
voted to  the  service  from  my  infancy.  (2)  I  was  educated 
thereto,  at  school  and  in  the  university.' 

" '  Wliat  university  were  you  of  ? ' 

"'Oxon,' 

" '  What  house  ? ' 

"  •  New  Inn  Hall.' 

" '  What  age  are  you  ? ' 

"'Twenty-five.' 

" '  No,  sure,  you  are  not  I* 
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*' '  (3)  As  a  son  of  the  prophets,  after  I  had  taken  my 
degrees,  I  preached  in  the  country,  being  approved  of 
by  judicious,  able  Christians,  ministers  and  others.  (4)  It 
pleased  God  to  seal  my  labor  with  success,  in  the  apparent 
conversion  of  several  souls.'  '* 

This  examination  shows  that  John  Wesley  had  not  been 
episcopally  ordained ;  that  he  was  a  man  of  gifts ;  was  set 
apart  by  the  church;  that  he  .set  aside  the  liturgy;  that 
he  was  a  man  of  counige;  that,  like  Paul  before  Agrippa, 
he  made  upon  hi.s  judge  a  favorable  impression  «is  to  his 
sincerity,  piety,  and  usefulness ;  and  that  the  bishop  was 
disposed  to  be  fair-minded. 

This  wjis  not  the  end  of  his  troubles.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  year  the  Convocation  revised  the  IVaycr-book,  and 
in  August,  1662,  the  use  of  it  was  made  binding.  There 
were  .nets  by  which  John  Wesley  might  have  been  ex- 
pelled, but  for  reasons  not  ascertained  his  opponents  in 
the  parish  took  other  means  of  securing  his  ejection. 
Two  years  cifter  Charles  II.  was  restored  Mr.  Wesley  was 
committed  to  jail  on  the  charge  of  refusing  to  use  the 
Pniyer-book.  It  was  a  superstitious  age,  and  after  Wes- 
ley had  been  in  prison  for  some  time,  Sir  Girrard  Nap- 
per,  who  had  been  the  most  forward  in  committing  him, 
broke  his  collar-bone,  and  fearing  that  this  might  l)c  a  judg- 
ment for  his  cruelty  to  the  minister,  he  took  measures  to 
have  him  b<iiled.  The  privy  council  finally  ordered  that 
he  should  be  discharged,  provided  he  would  take  the 
oaths  of  .supremacy  and  allegiance.  For  that  purpose 
he  was  brought  before  a  magistrate,  who  for  some  reason 
unknown  refused  to  administer  the  oaths,  and  issued  a 
warnint  commanding  him  to  appear  before  the  judges  at 
the  next  assize,  two  days  later. 

He  could  make  little  preparation,  but  a  solicitor  appeared 
for  him.     In  his  diary  there  is  an  account  of  his  examina- 
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ti^Mi  ^ukI  w  ;iscfq>lion  of  praise  to  God  because  the  afore- 
vuJ  NOAicitor  (riiKMletl  for  him,  "  and  the  judge,  though  a 
luui  v>i  NlKirp  letnper,  spoke  not  an  angry  word."     After 

cxpIaiKUtoii  «i  to  why  he  was  not  ready,  and  inquiries 
lv>  tUc  liishop  of  liristol  concerning  his  former  examina- 
iivui.  i)c  WiUi  4iMstioiied  as  to  his  legal  right  to  preach. 

\\  \\\\k  the  judge  was  consulting  the  Act  another  case 
w.un  c»illcd,  uihI  John  Wesley  was  bound  over  to  the  next 
iv  I  in.  \\k  c\mtinueil  to  preach  until  just  before  he  was  ex- 
M^;ivvl  iruHi  church  and  rectory,  with  a  multitude  of  others, 
xA\.\  ihc  Act  of  Uniformity.  lie  then  delivered  a  farewell 
Nv.mx»u  {\y}\\\  Acts  XX.  32:  "And  now,  brethren,  I  coni- 
iiKUvl  yv>4i  to  (hhI,  and  the  word  of  his  grace." 

Alih*Hi-h  Jt^hn  Wesley  was  the  father  of  a  numerous 
iaiuilv .  tor  more  than  a  century  the  names  of  but  two 
ciulihca  were  known;  recently  the  names  of  five  and  the 
ilaicN  v>f  the  birth  of  the  first  four  have  been  ascertained, 
><iiuucl  being,  the  fourth,  born  December  16,  1662.  As 
ihc  Act  of  Uniformity  went  into  effect  on  the  24th  of 
Au^uxt,  S;unuel  Wesley  was  born  four  months  after  his 
IMKUts  were  made  homeless,  and  when  he  was  but  nine 
weeks  old  they  removed  to  Melcombe;  but  Sir  Girrard 
Nap|»cr  and  seven  other  magistrates  had  control,  and  in- 
vluccil  the  corporation  to  make  an  order  against  their  set- 
tlenjent  in  the  town.  To  enforce  this  a  fine  of  two 
pounds  was  to  be  levied  upon  the  owner  of  any  house  in 
which  they  might  be  permitted  to  live,  and  five  shillings 
per  week  upon  themselves.  Driven  out  by  these  violent 
pivKcedings,  he  and  his  family  became  wanderers,  going 
Irom  place  to  place,  **  in  all  of  which  the  Presbyterians,  In- 
ilcpciulents,  and  Hai)lists  treated  him  with  great  kindness, 
anil  where  he  preached  almost  every  day."  * 

Joseph  Alleine,  author  of  that  awakening  and  judicious 

^  Tycrman's  "  Life  and  Times  of  Samuel  Wesley,  M.A." 
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work,  "An  Alarm  to  Unawakened  Sinners/*  which  ap- 
peared in  1672  and  is  repubh'shed  to  this  day,  was  impris- 
oned, in  the  heat  of  the  hottest  summer,  with  fifty  Quakers, 
seventeen  Baptists,  and  thirteen  other  ministers,  in  one 
room,  "  the  ceiling  so  low  that  at  night,  when  lying  on 
their  mattresses,  the  prisoners  could  touch  the  glowing 
tiles;"  and  John  Wesley  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate. 

A  friend  at  length  offered  him  a  house  in  Preston  rent 
free,  where  he  dwelt,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  absence, 
until  his  death. 

While  residing  at  Preston  he  endeavored  to  preach  regu- 
larly ;  but  owing  to  the  Oxford  Five  Mile  Act,  though  very 
prudent,  he  was  often  disturbed  and  four  times  imprisoned, 
once  for  three  months  and  once  for  half  a  year.  Accord- 
ing to*  Stevenson  he  died  in  Preston,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  secretly  buried  by  night,  as  the  Royalist  party,  then 
in  power,  refused  his  body  a  place  in  the  churchyard 
where  he  had  so  long  ministered.  The  general  belief  is 
that  he  was  forty-two  years  of  age ;  but  from  Dr.  Call.imy*s 
description,  written  about  1 703,  he  died  "  when  he  had  not 
been  much  longer  an  inhabit<mt  here  below  than  his  blessed 
Master  was."  Accepting  the  latter  assumption,  his  son 
Sc'imuel  was  sixteen  years  of  age  when  his  father  died. 
His  widow  survived  him  more  than  thirty  years. 

Bartholomew  Wesley  was  still  living,  but.  as  Southey 
remarks,  "  the  loss  of  this  his  only  son  brought  his  gray 
hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave."  * 

Samuel  Wesley's  mother,  the  wife  of  John,  was  the 
youngest  daughter  of  John  White,  a  Puritan  divine  of  great 
learning,  a  peqictual  fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and 
a  frequent  preacher  there.  lie  was  prosecuted  in  1630  by 
Archbishop  Laud  for  preaching  against  Arminianism  and 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Kstablishcd  Church;  thirteen  years 

1  Southey,  vol.  i.,  p.  54,  American  edition. 
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afterward  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly, of  which  he  was  one  of  the  three  assessors,  and  was 
for  many  years  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Dorchester.  In 
1624  he  and  some  of  his  friends  projected  the  new  colony 
of  Massachusetts  in  New  Knyland,  and, after  surmounting 
numerous  obstacles,  secured  a  patent.  The  object  was  to 
provide  an  asylum  for  the  persecuted  fuj^itives  who  were 
not  able  to  conform  to  the  ceremonies  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  Kngland.  In  •defense  of  the  project  he  wrote 
"The  Planter's  I'lea,"  published  in  London  in  1630,  a 
work  of  the  hij^hest  authority,  referred  to  at  length  in  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society's  collections  and  Young's 
"  Chronicle  of  Massachusetts."  Dorchester,  Mass.,  was 
yiven  its  name  from  the  fact  that  this  John  White  was 
rector  of  Trinity  Church  in  Dorclicster.  Knyland.  Some 
writers  represent  him  as  havinf;  arrived  there  with  the 
colony,  but  I'Mward  l-'vcrett,  in  his  "  Dorchester  in  1630. 
1776,  and  1855,"'  writes:  "Like  Robinson  in  reference 
to  Plymouth,  John  White  never  set  foot  u))on  the  soil 
of  Massachusetts,  but  lie  was  the  most  efficient  promoter 
of  the  undertaking  which  resulted  in  the  settlement  not 
merely  of  our  ancient  town,  but  of  the  colony." 

HesufTcrcd  in  the  civil  wars,  his  house  bcini;  robbed  by 
a  cavalry  company  under  the  comman<l  of  Prince  Rupert, 
who,  doubtless  thinking  to  paralyze  liim,  stole  his  library. 
His  daughter,  the  mother  of  John  Wesley,  was  also  the 
niece  of  the  famous  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller,  who  describes  the 
Rev.  John  White  as  "  grave  without  being  moro.se,"  and  as 
having  "  in  the  course  of  his  long  ministry  expounded  the 
Scriptures  all  over  and  half  through  again,  and  was  so  much 
beloved  by  his  people  that  he  could  wind  tlieni  up  to  what 
height  he  i)lea»ed." 

In  view  of  the  honest  poverty  of  his  father,  it  is  not  re- 

'  F.vcKll'i "  Oratinn*  uid  Spttrliw.,"  w\.  iji.,  |>.  306.  olJlinn  o(  l%t,K 
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markable  that  Samuel  Wesley's  early  education  was  ob- 
tained at  the  free  school  in  Dorchester.  He  remembered 
his  master,  Mr.  Henry  Dolling,  with  such  respect  that  to 
him  was  dedicated  his  first  book.  Here  he  continued  until 
he  was  fifteen,  when  he  was  sent  to  school  in  London,  ar- 
riving the  year  that  the  popish  plot  of  Titus  Oatcs  was 
exposed.  Oatcs  had  been  one  of  Crom well's  chaplains, 
then  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  was  twice  con- 
victed of  perjury  while  still  holding  his  office,  became  ch.ip- 
lain  on  board  a  man-of-war,  but  was  dismissed  for  various 
iniquities,  and  went  into  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, who  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  became  one  himself,  and 
entered  a  Jesuit  college  in  Spain,  was  expelled,  and  after- 
ward cast  out  of  a  similar  college  in  France,  and  finally 
returned  to  ICngland  thoroughly  disgraced.  I  le  then  pro- 
fessed to  reveal  a  frightful  plot,  said  to  have  been  con- 
cocted by  the  procurement  of  the  poi>c,  to  murder  the  king 
and  his  brother  James,  the  Duke  of  York. 

Awful  events  followed.  Godfrey,  who  took  Oates's 
depositions,  was  murdered.  He  was  esteemed  a  Protest- 
ant martyr,  and  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  long  proces- 
.sion  headed  by  seventy  Protestant  clergymen  in  full  can- 
onicals. Oatcs  was  summoned  before  Parliament.  All 
classes  of  Protestants  felt  their  lives  to  be  jn  danger. 
Leading  Roman  Catholic:;  were  committed  to  the  Tower, 
and  ordinary  prisons  filled  with  them.  Men  of  tli.it  faith 
were  expelled  from  their  scats  in  both  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  a  number  executed. 

A  reaction,  however,  took  place.  Oatcs  was  whipped 
through  the  streets  of  London,  thrown  into  prison  for  a  sea- 
son, brought  out  again,  and  it  is  claimed  by  an  eye-wit- 
ness who  counted  them  that  he  **  received  seventeen  hun- 
dred stripes  in  one  day."  When  set  free  he  resumed  the 
place  which  he  had  held  among  the  Baptists,  who  were 
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obliged  to  reject  him.  Meanwhile  wars  were  raging  in 
Scotland.  A  few  years  later  Lord  Russell  was  executed 
and  Algernon  Sidney  Wtis  condemned  on  Tower  Hill. 

&itnuel  Wesley  was  in  Ixindon  at  this  time  and  wit- 
nessed all  these  ^scenes.  He  pursued  his  studies  first  in  a 
grammar-school,  then  in  the  academy  at  Stepney.  In  the 
former  he  advanced  .so  ra]>idly  that  the  muster  desired  to 
send  him  direct  to  the  university,  and  promised  him  sup- 
port ;  but  a  certain  dissenting  congregation,  out  of  respect 
for  his  father,  offered  him  thirty  pounds  a  year  if  he  would 
go  to  the  .'icadcmy  of  the  Rev.  ICdward  Veal,  who  had 
studied  at  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  and  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  bore  the  highest  reputation  for  learn- 
ing and  piety.  I  lere  he  remained  two  years,  so  progress- 
ing as  to  receive  nn  additional  bonus  of  ten  pounds  per 
annum..  The  school  was  broken  up  by  the  persecutions 
of  the  neighboring  magistrates,  and  he  went  to  .in  academy 
at  Newington  Green,  taught  by  Charles  Morton,  who  was 
also  persecuted,  and  while  Samuel  Wesley  was  a  student 
then?  was  obliged  to  leave  the  school  and  conceal  himself. 
Removing  to  this  country,  he  became  vice-president  of 
Harvard  College. 

Samuel  Wesley  long  afterward  thus  extolled  him  :  **  Mr. 
Morton  was  an  ingenious  and  universally  learned  man ; 
but  his  chief  excellency  lay  in  mathematics.  He  had  many 
gentlemen  of  estate,  who  paid  him  well ;  but  he  thought 
more  of  the  glory  of  God  than  of  his  private  profit." 

'i'he  students  of  that  .school  had  a  mortal  antipathy  to 
the  I'lpiscopal  order,  and  justified  the  doctrines  that  had 
led  to  the  ju<licial  killing  of  Charles  I.  Many  of  them 
were  opp<»se(l  to  ihe  njonarchy,  and  those  •*  who  com- 
posed the  bitterest  and  most  ill-mannered  sarcasms  on  the 
public  prayers  and  liturgy  of  the  church  were  caressed, 
hugged,  encouraged,  and  commended  by  the  heads  of  the 
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dissenting  party,  Wesley  himself  sharing  in  the  applaune 
awarded/*  > 

It  was  at  this  period  that  he  wrote  numerous  lampoons, 
principally  directed  against  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  its  dignitaries,  some  of  whicli»were  scurrilous. 
His  first  book  was  entitled  "  Maggots/'  and  several  of  the 
poems  are  low  in  thought  and  expression,  though  all  dis- 
play marked  talents. 

Years  afterward  Samuel  Wesley,  while  highly  com- 
mending  Mr.  Morton  for  cautioning  the  students  against 
writing  scandalous  libels,  says  that  *'  some  of  the  gravest, 
oldest,  and  most  learned  of  dissenting  ministers  encour- 
aged and  pushed  him  on  in  his  silly  lampoons  both  on 
church  and  state,  gave  him  subjects,  and  furnished  him 
with  matter." 

While  in  London  Samuel  Wesley  had  the  oi^portnnity 
of  hearing  Isaac  Barrow,  John  Hunyan,  and  Stephen  Char- 
nock,  and  others  of  similar  rank ;  «uid  before  he  left  London 
for  the  university  '*  had  taken  down  hundreds  of  their  ser- 
mons/'* 

In  August,  1680,  possessing  but  forty-five  shillings,  he 
walked  from  London  to  Oxford,  and  entered  himself  as  a 
student  in  Kxeter  College.  The  entries  in  his  own  hand- 
writing spell  the  name  Wcstley.  The  evidence  of  energy 
and  determination  of  character  afforded  by  this  step  is 
conclusive.  He  had  no  friends  upon  whom  he  could  rely. 
His  mother,  after  years  of  persecution  and  suffering,  had 
been  left  penniless,  and  wa  *  now  aged  and  helpless.  The 
same  year,  before  starting  for  Kxeter,  he  left  the  dissent- 
ers and  lost  their  friendship.  His  own  reasons  are  thus 
given  by  his  son,  John  Wesley :  *'  Some  severe  invectives 
being  written  against  the  dissenters,  Mr.  Samuel  Wesley, 


being  a  young  man  of  considerable  talents,  was  pitched 
upon  to  answer  them.  This  set  him  on  a  course  of  read* 
tng,  which  soon  produced  an  effect  different  from  what  had 
been  intended.  Instead  of  writing;  the  wished-for  answer 
he  himself  conceived  he  haw  reason  to  change  his  opinions, 
and  actually  formed  a  resolution  to  renounce  the  dissent* 
ers  and  attach  himself  to  the  Kstablished  Church.'' 

He  resided  at  that  time  with  his  mother  and  an  aged 
aunt,  both  of  whom  were  too  strongly  attached  to  the  dis- 
senting doctrines  to  bear  with  any  patience  the  disclosure 
of  his  change  of  views.  He  therefore  arose  one  morning 
before  daybreak,  and,  without  acquainting  any  one  with 
his  purpose,  set  out  for  Oxford,  to  enter  ICxcter  College; 
8til)se(|uently  he  implored  the  divine  direction,  *'  examined 
things  over  and  over  as  calmly  and  impassiountcly  as  pos- 
sible, aiul.  speaking  of  himself,  writes :  **The  mist  cleared 
up,  things  appeared  in  another  i;ort  of  light  than  I  had  seen 
thcni  in  all  my  life  before."  He  gives  a  minute  account 
of  the  processes  which  led  him  to  go  to  Oxford — an  act 
equivalent  to  a  final  renunciation  of  ttie  dissenters. 

I  lis  (Udmi.ssion  was  at  the  lowest  point.  He  was  a 
pauper  scholaris^  and  was  obliged  It)  pay  fees,  purchasing 
clothes  and  fuel  by  working  in  various  ways.  I  le  lemained 
five  years  at  Oxford,  and  finished  his  studies  without  debt ; 
having  earned  money  by  his  writings  and  by  assisting  other 
students  not  so  far  advanced  or  who  were  indolent,  he  had 
saved  seven  pounds  and  fifteen  shillings.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  labors  as  servitor  and  coacher,  he  was  so  well  pre- 
pared for  his  examinations  as  to  be  crcited  l^achelor  of 
Arts,  and  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  student 
of  Kxeter  College  who  during  that  year  successfully  passed. 
Thonj^h  not  especially  religious,  he  did  considerable  be- 
nevolent work  in  visiting  prisons. 

While  he  was  in  the  university  Charles  H.  died  and 
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James  II.  succeeded  him.  The  conflicts  resulting  from  the 
king's  despotic  conduct,  and  his  determination  to  reestab- 
lish the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  culminated,  so  far  as  Ox- 
ford University  was  concerned,  when  he  commanded  the 
fellows  of  Magdalen  to  elect  Dr.  Samuel  Parker,  Kishop  of 
Oxford,  president  of  this  college — a  man  who  had  been  a 
Puritan  preacher  under  Cromwell,  a  bigoted  High-church- 
man under  the  Restoration,  and  now  was  ready  to  promote 
the  schemes  of  James  11.  and  become  a  papist.  Parker 
wrote  many  books  in  a  strain  of  contempt  and  fury  against 
all  dissenters,  and  exalted  the  king's  authority  in  matters 
of  religion  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  blasphemous, 
condemning  the  ordinary  assertion  tliat  the  king  wius 
under  God  and  under  Christ  as  *'a  crude  and  profane  ex- 
pression," saying  th«it  'Mhe  king  was  indeed  under  God; 
he  was  not  under  Christ,  but  above  him."'  The  fellows 
refused;  whereupon  Jcimes  II.  came  to  Oxford  and  sum- 
moned them  into  his  presence.  Samuel  Wesley  was  there, 
and  heard  him  cry :  **  You  have  not  dealt  with  me  like  gen- 
tlemen. You  have  been  unmannerly  as  well  as  undutiful 
Is  this  your  Church  of  England  loyalty?  .  .  .  Go  home! 
— get  you  gone!  I  am  king!  I  will  be  obeyed!  Go  to 
your  chapel  this  inst.int  .ind  admit  the  Hishop  of  O.xford!** 
As  they  would  not  obey  they  were  expelled,  and  by  a  mix- 
ture of  force  and  fraud  the  king  succeeded  in  accomplish- 
ing his  purpose.  Parker  died  in  a  few  months,  as  he  had 
lived,  "a  drunkard  and  a  miser,  unlamented  and  even 
despised  by  all  good  men.'* 

Though  disgusted  by  the  evidences  that  the  king  was 
a  tyrant,  and  determined  to  give  him  no  support,  a  few 
months  afterward,  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  born, 
Samuel  Wesley  wrote  a  poem  in  honor  of  the  king  and  of 
the  prince.     But  in  one  year  after  the  scene  at  Magdalen 

1  "  Burnet's  History  of  His  Own  Time,*'  p.  443,  Bohn  edition. 
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came  the  ignominious  flight  to  France  of  James  II.  and  the 
entry  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  revolution  that  Samuel  Wes- 
ley  left  the  university,  aften\*ard  taking  M. A.  both  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge.  He  was  ordained  deacon,  August  7, 
i6iS8,  by  Thomas  Spratt,  Bishop  of  Rochester;  and  on  the 
24th  of  February,  1689,  was  ordained  priest  by  Dr.  Comp- 
ton.  Bishop  of  London.  It  was  to  him  a  pleasant  coin- 
cidence that  both  these  prelates  were  at  Oxford  with  his 
father.  The  church  in  which  these  services  were  held  is 
believed  to  be  St.  Andrew,  Holborn. 

These  were  trying  times,  for  twelve  days  before  Samuel 
Wesley  Wcis  ordained  a  priest  Parliament  declared  William 
and  Mary  king  and  queen.  In  the  Church  of  ICngland  were 
Slillingdeet ;  Tillotson,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  Keti, 
the  author  of  **  Morning  and  Evening  Hymns  '* ;  South,  in 
some  respects  the  ablest  intellect  the  church  has  ever  had 
in  Kngland;  Burnet;  Beveridge,  the  oriental  scholar;  and 
Whitby,  the  commentator.  Among  the  dissenters  were 
such  men  as  Daniel  Williams,  successor  of  Baxter,  and  with- 
out an  equal  among  the  Presbyterians  of  the  time,  and 
Matthew  Henry,  the  expositor.  Jonathan  Swift,  Dryden, 
and  John  Locke  were  writing,  and  Isaac  Newton  pursuing 
his  discoveries. 

The  first  gift  of  the  church  to  Samuel  Wesley  was  a 
curacy  with  an  income  of  twenty-eight  pounds  per  annum. 
For  a  few  months  he  held  the  desirable  position  of  n.ival 
chaplain,  with  a  stipend,  high  for  those  times,  of  seventy 
pounds.  This  he  resigned  for  another  curacy  at  thirty 
pounds  a  year,  and  with  his  pen  he  earned  thirty  pounds 
addition.'il. 

Considcrini(  himself  now  justified  in  marriage,  he  sought 
as  his  bri<lc  Susannah,  the  youngest  daughter  and  twenty- 
fifth  child  of  Dr.  Samuel  Anncsley. 
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Dr.  Annesley  was  bom  in  the  year  the  Pilgrims  sailed 
from  Holland  for  the  New  World.  Left  fatherless  at  the 
age  of  four  years,  he  was  trained  by  his  devout  mother,  and 
when  only  six  years  old  he  disclosed  his  intention  to  be 
a  minister,  and  soon  afterward  determined  to  read  twenty 
chapters  of  the  Bible  each  day  so  long  as  he  lived,  from 
which  habit  he  did  not  de|>art.  He  was  graduated  from 
Oxford,  and  from  that  institution  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  When  he  was  twenty-four  he  became  a  chaplain 
in  the  navy,  and  at"  twenty-eight  preached  the  Fast-day 
sermon  before  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1652  he  became 
minister  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Apostle,  in  London. 
As  his  popularity  increased  honors  were  rained  upon  him, 
and  in  1658  he  ministered  to  two  of  the  largest  congrega- 
tions in  the  city,  the  living  of  one  of  which  yielded  him 
seven  hundred  pounds. 

He  was,  however,  one  of  the  two  thousand  ministers 
ejected  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  endured  much  per- 
secution. In  1672, "  when  for  the  sake  of  the  papists  King 
Charles  unconstitutionally  suspended  for  a  time  the  penal 
laws  in  matters  of  religion/*  Dr.  Annesley  leased  a  meeting- 
house and  gathered  a  large  church,  of  which  he  remained 
pastor  until  his  death,  December  31,  1696,  at  the  end  of 
fifty-five  years  in  the  ministry. 

In  that  meeting-house,  in  1694,  was  ordained  the  re- 
nowned Edmund  Calamy,  an  event  of  unusual  historical 
importance,  as  it  was  the  first  ordination  that  the  dissent- 
ers had  been  allowed  to  solemnize  publicly  for  above 
thirty  years. 

Tyerman's  "  Life  and  Times  of  Samuel  Wesley  "  records 
a  number  of  interesting  facts  in  the  career  of  Dr.  Annesley, 
and  incidents  revealing  his  characteristics.  In  Williams's 
"  Biography  "  it  is  stated  that  he  was  able  to  endure  the 
coldest  weather  without  hat,  gloves,  or  fire;  for  years  he 


drank  nothing  but  water,  and  until  his  death  could  read 
without  glasseii  the  smallest  print.  In  spirit  and  action  he 
seems  to  have  been  an  antetype  of  the  true  Methodist,  For 
the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  he  rejoiced  in  an  uninter- 
rupted assurance  of  God's  forgiving  love.  Daniel  Defoe, 
the  author  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe.  "  was  one  of  his  congre- 
gation, and  wrote  an  elegy,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  comprehen- 
sive biography.     In  part  it  is:  j 

lliii  pious  course  uilh  diildhowl  he  began,  I 

And  wu  his  Maker's  suuncr  Ihin  hit  own;  I 

The  heavenly  book  ht  niaile  hit  only  school —  j 

In  youth  his  study,  and  in  age  bis  rule.  ' 

A  Moses  for  humility  and  n-al,  , 

Kur  innocence  n  true  Nalhanael ;  \ 

Faithful  a»  Ahrahim  or  llie  truer  spies. 
No  man  mure  honest  an-d  Imi  few  so  wise, 
llumilily  was  his  darling  grace. 
And  honesty  sal  regent  in  his  face. 


Dr.  Annesley  wedded  the  daughter  of  John  White,  who 
was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  a  I'uritaii  in  principles,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Religion,  a  member  of  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly, and  a  radical.  He  delivered  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1641,  in  which  he  contended  "  that  the  office 
of  bishop  and  presbyter  is  the  same ;  and  that  the  offices 
of  deacons,  chancellors,  vicars,  surrogates,  are  all  of  human 
origin,  and  ought  to  be  abolished,  as  being  altogether  super- 
fluous and  of  no  service  to  the  church."  In  this  speech  he 
admits  that  some  of  the  bishops  were  personally  correct, 
but  declares  "  that  the  bishops  who  are  good  men  are  all 
bad  bishops,"  from  which  he  Infers  "  that  the  very  office 
is  itself  a  curse." 
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pastors,  and  in  1643  published  a  book  containing  one 
hundred  examples  of  scandalous  clergy,  the  title  of  which 
is  "The  First  Century  of  Scandalous,  Malignant  Priests." 
This  can  be  consulted  by  visitors  to  the  British  Museum, 
in  a  volume  given  by  George  III. 

Mr.  White  was  distinguished  for  intellectual  strength. 
His  ecclesiastical  opponents  agreed  with  Lord  Clarendon 
in  acknowledging  th.it  •*  he  was  a  grave  lawyer/*  but  con- 
sidered that  he  was  so  notoriously  disaflTccted  toward  the 
church  that  party  feeling  blinded  him.  His  quaint  epitaph 
in  the  Temple  Church  reads : 

Here  lictli  a  John — a  liurnini;,  hhinin^  ligbt. 
1 1  in  naiitCy  life,  actiunn,  were  all  White. 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  the  father  of  Samuel 
Wesley's  mother  was  John  White,  eminent,  and  a  member 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  that  the  father  of  Sus- 
annah Wesley's  mother  w.is  another  John  White,  also  dis- 
tinguished, and  a  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly. 

Concerning  the  number  of  Dr.  Annesley's  children  there 
is  a  curious  anecdote,  Authenticated  by  Dr.  Calainy  and 
related  by  Dunton,  with  respect  to  the  birth  of  Susannah. 
"  How  many  children  has  Dr.  Annesley?"  *'  I  believe  it 
is  two  dozen,  or  a  quarter  of  a  hundred."  George  James 
Stevenson  says :  **  For  many  years  it  was  hard  to  deter- 
mine which  number  was  correct,  but  recent  research  has 
proved  that  both  are;  she  was  her  father's  twenty-fifth 
child,  but  .she  was  the  twenty-fourth  child  of  her  mother. 
Dr.  Annesley's  second  wife. 

Susannah  Wesley  possessed  extraordinary  ability  and 
decision  of  character.  Non-Methodist  authorities,  such  tis 
Southey,  speak  of  her  as  *'  an  admirable  woman,  of  highly 
improved  mind  and  a  strong  and  masculine  understand- 
ing, an  obedient  wife,  an  exemplary  mother,  and  a  fervent 
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Christian.**  Her  intellectuality  and  determination  were 
displayed  in  the  fact  that,  like  her  father  and  her  husband, 
**  in  early  youth  she  had  chosen  her  path." 

Much  has  been  said  justly  in  commendation  of  her,  but 
sometimes  uucidyiscdly,  to  the  expressed  or  implied  dis- 
paragement of  her  husband.  "  She  examined  the  contro- 
versy between  the  dissenters  and  the  Church  of  England, 
and  satisfied  herself  that  the  dissenters  were  in  the  wrong, 
thus  condemning  her  own  father  and  grandfather."  Rich- 
ard Watson,  in  his  "Life  of  John  Wesley,"  remarks: 
•'  Great  as  were  her  natural  and  acquired  talents,  she  must, 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  have  been  a  very  imperfect 
judge."  It  is  not,  however,  known  so  generally  thjit  she 
went  much  further,  and  reasoned  herself  out  of  evangel- 
ical Christianity  into  Socinianism ;  but  from  this  she  was 
reclaimed  by  the  vigorous  arguments  and  sound  learning 
of  her  husband. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  extent  and  details  of  her 
mental  training.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  who,  through  his  ac- 
<iuaintance  with  John  Wesley,  enjoyed  peculiar  opportu- 
nities of  ascertaining  the  facts,  says  that  she  appears  to  have 
had  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education  so  far  as  Latin, 
Greek,  and  French  enter  into  it.  Abundant  proofs  exist  of 
a  thoroughly  discij)lined  mind,  extraordinary  penetration, 
accurate  knowledge  on  cvcr>'  current  subject,  remarkable 
facility  in  theological  discussions,  and  excellent  style  as  a 
writer.  Her  letters  compare  favorably  with  those  of  the 
wisest  and  best  women  in  all  ages,  and  many  of  them 
might  be  attributed  to  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  without 
discrediting  their  just  reputation. 

I  Icr  system  of  domestic  training  has  elicited  the  admira- 
tion of  all.  A  fact  having  an  inij)ortant  bearing  uj)on  sul)- 
secjuent  events  is  that  Samuel  Wesley's  wife  was  throughout 
life  a  "Jacobite  High-church  woman,  whose  ecclesiastical 
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creed  was  a  matter  of  passionate  sentiment  and  affection, 
and  was  cherished  as  warmly  under  Low-church  William 
as  during  Queen  Anne's  High-church  regime."  > 

She  believed  in  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  in  the 
headship  of  the  legitimate  king  over  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. The  use  of  the  word  ''  Jacobite  "  arose  from  the 
primary  manifestation  of  the  spirit  in  connection  with 
James  II.,  who  was  compelled  to  abdicate — ^Jacob  being 
the  Latin  form  of  James. 

Adam  Clarke  says  that  he  had  from  the  lips  of  John 
Wesley  this  anecdote:  "Were  I,"  said  John  Wesley,  "to 
write  my  own  life,  I  should  begin  it  before  I  was  bom, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  mentioning  a  disagreement  be- 
tween my  father  and  mother.  Said  my  father  to  my 
mother  one  d.iy  after  family  prayer,  *  Why  did  you  not 
say  "Amen"  this  morning  to  the  prayer  for  the  king?* 
*  Because/  said  she, '  I  do  not  believe  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  be  the  king.'  '  If  that  be  the  case,'  said  he,  '  you  and 
I  must  part ;  for  if  we  have  two  kings  \vc  must  have  two 
beds.*  My  mother  was  inflexible.  My  father  went  im- 
mediately to  his  study,  ami  after  a  season  by  himself  set 
out  for  London,  where,  being  Convocation-man  for  the 
diocese  of  Lincoln,  he  remained  without  visiting  his  own 
house  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  On  March  8th,  in 
the  following  year  (1702)  King  William  died,  and  as  both 
my  father  and  mother  were  agreed  as  to  the  legitimacy 
of  Queen  Anne's  title,  the  cause  of  disagreement  ceased. 
My  father  returned  to  Kpworth,  and  conjugal  harmony 
was  restored." 

Mr.  Tyerman  undertakes  to  show  that  the  portion  of  this 
strange  story  which  reflects  so  severely  on  Samuel  Wesley 
cannot  be  true.     They  had  lived  together  a  dozen  years 

>  '*  The  Church manship  of  John  Wesley,*'  by  James  H.  Rigg,  D.D.  (Lon- 
don, Wesleyan  Conference  Office). 


since  William  and  Mary's  accession,  and  .every  Sunday 
and  Friday  Samuel  Wesley  had  prayed  for  King  William. 
Quoting  a  beautiful  passage  from  a  letter  of  the  father  to  his 
son  Samuel,  he  shows  how  deeply  they  loved  each  other: 
'*  Reverence  and  love  your  mother.  Though  I  should  be 
jealous  of  any  other  rival  in  your  breast,  yet  I  will  not  be 
of  her;  the  more  duty  you  pay  her,  and  the  more  fre- 
quently and  kindly  you  write  to  her,  the  more  you  will 
please  your  father."  Tyerman  assumes  the  absolute  im- 
probability of  such  a  story,  and,  entering  into  details, 
proves  that  Convocation  was  summoned  twice  in  the  year 
1701 :  first,  February  10th  and  lasted  till  June  24th,  when 
it  was  prorogued ;  convened  again  December  3 1  st ;  and  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  weeks  after,  when  King  William  died, 
March  8,  1702,  it  Wtis  again  prorogued.  Further,  on  the 
I4tn  and  18th  of  May  of  that  same  ye.ir  he  finds  that  Sam- 
uel Wesley  was  at  Epworth  attending  his  wife  with  affec- 
tionate tenderness  when  she  became  the  mother  of  twins. 
He  adduces  letters  written  by  Samuel  Wesley  from  Kp- 
worth  to  Archbishop  Sharpe  <it  that  time,  aixl  thus,  as 
well  as  in  other  ways,  furnishes  .satisfactory  proof  that  he 
was  not  away  from  his  family  or  charge  for  a  longer 
period  than  ten  or  twelve  week.*?. 

This  incident,  doubtless,  has  a  foundation  of  truth  as 
respects  a  temporary  disagreement,  though  the  extent  of 
it  is  exaggerated.  That  its  cause  was  a  question  of  judg- 
ment and  conscience,  indicates  the  strength  of  will  which 
characterized  the  parents  of  Wesley,  and  the  influence  of 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  ideas  upon  their  characters  and 
actions. 

An  examin.1t ion  of  Mrs.  Wesley's  letters,  and  a  com- 
parison of  English  and  American  writers,  justifies  Isaac 
Taylor's  estimate :  **  The  Wesleys*  mother  was  the  mother 
of  Methodism  in  a  religious  and  moral  sense;  for  her  cour- 
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age,  her  submissiveness  to  authority,  the  high  tone  of  her 
mind,  .its  independence  and  its  self-control,  the  warmth  of 
her  devotional  feelings  and  the  practical  direction  given  to 
them,  came  up  and  were  visibly  repeated  in  the  character 
and  conduct  of  her  sons. 

*^  When  Mrs.  Wesley,  writing  to  her  husband  concerning 
the  irregular  services  she  had  carried  on  during  his  absence 
in  the  rectory  kitchen  for  the  benefit  of  her  poor  neigh- 
bors, said,  '  Do  not  advise,  but  command  me  to  desist,' 
she  was  bringing  to  its  place  a  conier-stone  of  the  future 
Methodism.  In  this  emphatic  expression  c>f  a  deep  com- 
pound feeling— a  |K)werful  conscientious  impulse  and  a 
fixed  principle  of  submission  to  rightful  authority — there 
was  condensed  the  very  law  of  her  son's  course  us  the 
founder  and  legislator  of  a  sect.*'  ^ 


1  "  Wesley  and  Methoclism,*'  by  Isaac  Taylur  (American  edition,  Harper 
Brothers,  iS6o). 


CHAITER  III. 


THE   MAN   OF  PROVIDENCE. 


Samuel  and  Susannah  Wesley  were  the  parents  of 
nineteen  children;  but  when  the  ICpworth  rectory  was 
burned  in  February,  1709,  the  parochial  re^isterH  were 
lost,  includin^r  llie  record  of  the  births  of  their  children, 
(icorj^e  James  Stevenson  states  that  after  years  of  re- 
search eighteen  out  of  the  nineteen  hsive  been  found,  the 
years  and  in  most  cases  the  months  of  their  births  and 
the  months  and  years  of  their  deaths  authenticated.  The 
first  was  Samuel,  who  became  an  important  personage; 
the  tenth  was  John,  who  died  in  the  year  of  his  birth ;  the 
eleventh  was  Kenjamin,  who  also  died  in  his  natal  year. 
The  fifteenth  was  John  Kcnjamin.  and  the  eij^hteenth, 
Charles.  It  was  the  love  of  their  mother  for  John  and 
Benjamin,  who  died  so  soon,  that  led  her  to  name  the 
next  son,  who  lived  to  be  baptized  for  both ;  but  for  the 
reason  assigned,  no  record  exists  concerning  the  j)lace  of 
the  birth  of  this  child.  When  a  few  hours  old  he  was 
bajitized  '*  John  ncnjann'n  "  by  his  father  at  Kpworth;  but 
•*  the  second  name  was  never  used  by  the  family,  although 
the  fact  itself  is  preserved  in  documents  belonging  toother 
relatives." 

In  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  registers  of  the  parish  of 
ICpworth,  John  Wesley,  then  six  years  old,  was  imperiled, 
and  his  escape  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  deliverances 
from  imminent  death  on  record.     When  Samuel  Wesley 
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settled  at  Epworth  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  generally 
were  given  to  profligacy,  and  his  denunciations  of  their 
sins  led  "  certain  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort "  to  attempt 
to  bum  the  rectory.  Twice  they  thought  they  had  suc- 
ceeded, but  not  till  the  third  effort  was  their  diabolical 
purpose  accomplished.  At  midnight  pieces  of  burning 
wood  fell  on  the  bed  of  one  of  the  children  and  scorched 
her  feet.  A  cry  of  (ire  from  the  street  at  that  moment 
aroused  Mr.  Wesley.  Discovering  instantly  that  it  was 
his  own  house,  he  awoke  his  wife,  and,  taking  the  eldest 
girl,  burst  open  the  nursery  door  and  called  the  maid,  who 
was  sleeping  there  with  five  children.  She  caught  the 
youngest,  bidding  the  others  follow.  Three  obeyed,  but 
John  was  not  awakened,  and  in  the  excitement  was  over- 
looked ;  but  when  all  were  thought  to  be  safe  he  was  heard 
crying  in  the  nursery.  His  father  ran  to  the  stairs,  but 
they  would  not  bear  the  weight ;  he  fell  upon  his  knees  in 
the  hall  and  commended  the  soul  uf  the  child  to  God. 
John,  awakened  by  the  light,  thought  it  day,  and  called 
to  the  maid  to  take  him  up.  As  no  one  came,  he  opened 
the  curtains,  and  seeing  flames,  ran  to  the  door,  but;  not 
being  able  to  escape,  climbed  upon  a  chest  which  stood 
near  the  window,  and  was  then  seen  from  the  yard.  No 
ladder  could  be  obtained,  but  as  the  house  was  low,  one 
man  was  hoisted  upon  the  shoulders  of  another,  readied 
the  window,  and  rescued  the  boy.  A  moment  later  the 
whole  roof  fell  in.  The  father  cried  out  to  neighbors: 
"  Let  us  kneel  down ;  let  us  give  thanks  to  God!  He  has 
given  me  all  my  eight  children;  let  the  house  go,  I  am 
rich  enough!'** 

For  eleven  years  John  Wesley's  chief  instructor  was  his 
mother,  and  her  system  of  training  was  afterward  so  highly 
valued  by  him  that  in  1732  he  induced  her,  with  much 

1  Abridged  from  the  graphic  account  in  Southey*s  "  Life  of  Wesley." 
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difficulty,  to  write  a  full  account  of  it  Mrs.  Wesley  said : 
"It  cannot  be  of  any  service  to  any  one  to  know  how  I, 
that  have  lived  such  a  retired  life  for  so  many  years,  used 
to  employ  my  time  and  care  in  bringing  up  my  children. 
No  one  can,  without  renouncing  the  world  in  a  most  literal 
sense,  observe  my  method ;  and  there  are  few,  if  any,  that 
would  entirely  devote  twenty  years  of  the  prime  of  life  in 
hope  of  saving  the  souls  of  their  children ;  for  that  was  my 
principal  intention,  however  unskillfully  managed.** ' 

Mrs.  \Vesley*s  chief  principles  were  these:  **  At  the  age 
of  one  year  each  child  was  taught  to  fear  punishment  and 
to  cry  softly.  Nothing  for  which  it  cried  was  ever  to  be 
given  to  a  child,  on  the  ground  that  to  do  so  would  be 
a  recompense  for  crying,  and  he  would  certainly  cry  again. 
Children  were  limited  to  three  meals  a  day,  with  nothing 
between  meals.  All  were  to  be  washed  and  put  to  bed  at 
eight  o'clock,  and  on  no  account  was  a  servant  to  sit  by 
a  child  until  it  fell  asleep.  As  soon  as  they  could  speak, 
all  the  children  were  taught  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  re- 
quired to  repeat  it  every  morning  and  every  night.  Six 
hours  a  day  were  spent  at  school,  but  with  one  exception 
none  were  taught  to  read  till  five  years  of  age,  and  then 
only  a  single  day  was  allowed  for  learning  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  great  and  small.** 

The  providential  preservation  of  John  led  his  mother  to 
devote  special  pains  to  him.  In  her  private  meditations, 
under  the  head  of  "  Son  John,**  are  these  words:  "I  do 

I  The  Rev.  J.  II.  Overton,  present  rector  of  Epworth,  says  that  after 
seven  years'  resilience  there  he  can  heartily  indorse  .Mrs.  Wesley's  reluc- 
tance. He  shows  that  Epworth  is  isolated  geographically,  hut  still  more 
ecclesiastically,  and  is  cut  off  from  -its  own  proper  diocese  by  the  rapid  river 
Trent,  <»ften  perilous  to  cross.  On  one  side  the  parish  touches  Yorkshire, 
!>ul  is  chiefly  in  I.ancashirt-.  There  couM  have  l)een  few  ncighl»ors  with 
whom  the  Wcsleys  couM  associate  on  terms  of  equality.  They  were  always 
poor,  and  when  John  Wesley  was  hut  three  years  old  his  father  was  throw  n 
into  jail  for  debt. 
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intend  to  be  more  particularly  careful  of  the  soul  of  this 
child,  that  Thou  hast  so  mercifully  provided  for,  than  ever 
I  have  been,  that  I  may  do  my  endeavor  to  instill  into  his 
mind  the  principles  of  Thy  true  religion  and  virtue.  Lord, 
give  me  grace  to  do  it,  sincerely  and  prudently,  and  bless 
my  attempts  with  gootl  success!" 

From  the  beginning  he  would  do  nothing  without  re- 
flecting on  its  fitness  and  propriety,  but  argued  about 
everything,  so  that  his  father  said :  "  Child,  you  think  to 
cany  everything  by  dint  of  argument ;  but  you  will  find 
how  Httle  is  ever  done  in  the  world  by  clear  reason." 
In  this  particular  there  is  a  similarity  between  the  child- 
hood  of  John  Wesley  and  that  of  William  IC.  Gla<lslone,  who 
was  also  so  devout  in  spirit  th.it  his  father  admitted  him 
to  the  communion-table  when  only  eight  years  old.  An 
attack  of  smallpox  when  he  was  between  eight  and  nine 
intensified  John  Wesley's  religious  feeling,  developing  such 
patience  th<it  his  mother  wrote  to  his  father  that  he  had 
borne  the  disease  like  a  Christian. 

In  the  year  1 7 1 4  he  entered  Charterhouse  School,  in  Lon- 
don, where  pupils  were  poorly  fed.  Me  suffered  special 
priv.itions,  as  the  older  boys  had  a  habit  of  appro])riating 
the  share  of  animal  food  distributed  to  the  younger;  so 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  time  bread  was  his  only  solid 
food.  But  his  health  was  excellent,  attributed  by  him  in 
after  years  to  obeying  a  command  of  his  father  "  to  run 
round  the  Charterhouse  garden  every  morning.** 

According  tr)  his  own  testimony,  here  he  grew  less  re- 
ligious; he  thinks  that  he  sinne<l  away  "that  washing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  which  he  received  in  baptism  when  he 
w.is  about  ten  vears  of  atrc.'*  and  remarks  concern! nir  his 
Charterhouse  experience  that  he  was  neglij^ent  of  oiit- 
w.ird  duties,  and  almost  continually  guilty  of  outward  sins, 
which,  to  quote  his  own  language,  *'  I  knew  to  be  such, 
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ley  were  not  scandalous  in  tlig  eye  of  the  worlil. 

,  I  still  rt;;ul  llic  Scri]mir<;s  ami  sjiid  my  prayers 

and   uvL'iiin^'.     v\nil   wliat  I   now  lio]x:d   to  be 

f  was  (1)  not   bcinn  sn  bad  as  other  people,  (2) 

itill  a  kiiuhiess  for  relitjlun,  and  (3)  readiny  the 

oinji  to  cliiirch,  and  sayinj^  my  prayers." 

^ard  totliis  Tyerman  utters  the  dictum:  "JohnWes- 

.'red  the  ClKirlerhouse  a  saint,  and  left  it  a  sinner." 

remark  iJr,  Kiyji  eharactcrixes  as  singularly  aus- 

"  That  is  to  say,  he  entered  it  a  saini  of  ten  years 

nd   left  it  a  siiirii.r  nf  seventeen.      Yet  tile  lanj-iiaye 

,  we  have  quned  fmm  Mr,  Wesky,"  says  Dr.  Kign. 

I  a  senteiiLe  prunoiiiiced,  it   must   be   remembered, 

time  wliLii  ;ill  his  judgments  as  ti>  such  cases  were 

nore  severe  than  when   revised  by  him  after  many 

■i  of  experience."     lie  admits  "that  he  was  at  this 

imcoiiverted  there  can  be  no  doubt,"  but  believes — 

with  this  an   unprejudiced  mind   must  concur — that 

ry<;rnian  "  uses  langiiaj^e  which  can  scarcely  fail  to 

ey  an  altogether  e.xajjjitrateti  impression  as  to  the 

icter  of  his  moral  and  s])irilual  faults  and  failinjjs." 

Charterhouse  School  at  that  time  was  a  collection 

juths  under  comparatively  little  restraint,  full  of  the 

t  of  the  aj;e,  liaj^iTi;^',   fij(htint;,  drinking  when  they 

i;   and   through  thai  school   "John   Wesley   passed 

out  contracting  any  taint  of  vice," 

17KJ  he  was  under  llie  tuition  of  his  brother  Samuel, 

had    become    lieati    usher   of  Wcslmitister   School. 

uel  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  docility  and  profi- 

:y  as  lo  write  to  his  father:  "  My  britther  Jack,  I  can 

fidty  assure  you,  yives  you  no  maimer  of  discourat;e- 

'  from  breeding;  your  thir<l  son  a  scholar.     Jack  is  a 

'  '"lirew  as  fast  as  he  can." 
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When  he  was  seventeen  he  entered  Christ  Church  Col- 
lege,  Oxford,  and  there  remained  for  five  years,  saying  his 
prayers  publicly  and  privatelyi  reading  the  Scriptures  and 
other  religious  books, ''  especially  comments  on  the  New 
Testament  ;**  yet,  according  to  his  own  testimony,  he  "  had 
not  all  this  while  so  much  as  a  notion  of  inward  holiness ; 
nay,  went  on  habitually,  and,  for  the  most  part,  very  con- 
tentedly in  some  or  other  known  sin.**  Before  the  holy 
communion,  which  he  was  required  to  take  three  times  a 
year,  there  were  some  intermissions  and  short  struggles. 
His  reputation  for  scholarship  was  high,  and  he  iiuhilgcd 
somewhat  in  pcictry,  selections  from  which,  being  published 
after  his  death  in  Ur.  Whitehead's  **  Lives  of  the  Wesleys,** 
were  not  well  received,  being  thought  adapted  to  diminish 
the  reverence  in  which  the  name  of  John  Wesley  was  then 
held. 

His  mother,  with  much  discretion,  encouraged  him  to 
write  verses,  as  this  passage  from  a  letter  in  1724  shows: 
*'  I  hope  at  your  leisure  you  will  oblige  me  with  some  more 
verses  on  any,  but  rather  on  a  religious,  subject.**  She  also 
told  him  to  make  poetry  "  his  diversion,  and  not  his  busi- 
ness.** His  health  became  impaired,  and  he  was  constantly 
in  debt,  the  occasion  for  which  embarrassment  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand,  since  he  received  forty  pounds  per  annum 
from  a  fund  which  guaranteed  that  sum  to  deserving 
Charterhouse  pupils. 

For  several  years  his  home  letters  contain  few  references 
to  the  subject  of  religion,  and  he  had  been  four  years  in 
Oxford  before  he  expressed  a  wish  to  become  a  minister 
of  Christ. 

On  consulting  his  parents,  a  difference  of  opinion  ap- 
peared, and  a  letter  exists,  written  by  his  motlier,  which 
contains  almost  the  only  passage  that  shows  indiscretion 
in  that  remarkable  woman :  "  I  was  much  pleased  with  it 
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(your  letter  to  your  father  about  taking  orders),  and  liked 
the  proposal  well ;  but  it  is  an  unhappinesK  almost  peculiar  I 
to  our  lainily  that  your  father  and  I  fwUlnm  think  alike,  | 
I  approve  the  cligjwMtion  of  your  mind,  nnd  I  think  the  ' 
sooner  you  are  a  de.icon  the  better ;  because  it  may  be  an  ' 
inducement  to  yrcater  apptication  in  the  study  of  practi-   i 
cal  divinity.  .  .   .   Mr.  Wesley  diffcr.s  from  me.  and  would   ' 
engage  you,  I  believe,  in  critical  learning,  which,  though   ^ 
incidentally  of  use,  is  in  no  wise  preferable  to  the  other." 
Later  his  father  pressed  him  to  enter  into  hoty  orders, 
and  he  bcc.imc  a  divinity  Mutlent. 

At  Oxford  he  wrote  frequently  ami  in  the  most  filial 
spirit  to  his  jinrcntH,  and  sustained  an  animated  correspond, 
cncu  with  his  siMers. 

One  of  the  first  books  that  John  Wesley  studied  was 
that  attributed  to  Thomas  i  Kempis— "The  Imitation  of 
Christ,"  of  which  he  wrote  to  his  mother,  who  responded 
dubiously.  He  was  also  much  impressed  by  Jeremy  Tay> 
lor's  "  Holy  Lh*ing  and  Dying."  His  father  placed  a  higher 
estimate  upon  A  Kempis  than  did  his  mother,  and  expressed 
the  opinion  that,  "  making  some  grains  of  allowance,  he 
may  be  read  to  great  advantage :  notwithstanding  all  his 
superstition  and  enthusiasm,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  per- 
use him  seriously  without  admiring,  and  in  some  measure 
imitating,  his  hemic  strains  of  htiniility,  piety,  and  devo- 
tion." Jeremy  Taylor  perplexed  John  Wesley  as  to  the 
evidence  of  sins  for[;ivcn,  and  in  the  course  of  correspond- 
ence with  his  mother  he  repudiated  the  views  of  Taylor, 
and  settled  himself  that  predestination  logically  requires 
the  conclusion  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin  and  injustice, 
expressing  the  belief  that  "it  is  a- contradiction  to  the 
clearest  ideas  that  we  hn\'e  of  the  divine  nature  and  perfec- 
tions," Speaking,  many  years  later,  of  his  .spiritual  growth, 
he  said :  "When  I  met  with  it  ["  The  Imitation  of  Christ  "]. 


,  *KC- 
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the  nature  and  extent  of  inward  religion,  the  religion  of 
the  heart,  appeared  to  me  in  a  stronger  light  than  ever 
it  had  done  before/*  Taylor's  "  Holy  Living  and  Dying," 
he  declares,  led  him  to  resolve  to  dedicate  his  life  to  God, 
•*  being  thoroughly  convinced  there  was  no  medium;**  and 
he  testifies  that  he  sought  these  things  from  that  hour.  In 
the  order  of  the  development  of  Jolm  Wesley's  thought 
concerning  the  true  Christi<in  life,  Jeremy  Taylor  so 
changed  his  views  that  "  The  Imitation  of  Christ,"  which 
at  first  disaffected  him,  afterward  seemed  in  most  respects 
ad.iptcd  for  a  rule  of  life. 

While  pursuing  these  studies  Mr.  Wesley  met  a  religions 
friend — it  is  not  known  lo  whom  he  refers — and  his  inllu- 
ence  united  with  that  of  these  two  great  works,  in  cansing 
him  "  to  begin  to  alter  the  whole  form  of  my  [his]  conver- 
sation, and  to  set  in  earnest  u])on  a  new  life." 

The  high  respect  that  Sanuiel  Wesley  and  his  wife  felt 
for  each  other's  intellectual  powers  caimot  be  better  shown 
than  by  two  sentences,  on  the  subject  of  settling  the  true 
doctrine  of  predestination.  Mrs.  Wesley  wrote  to  her  .son : 
*•  I  will  tell  yon  my  thoughts  of  the  matter;  if  they  .satisfy 
not,  you  may  desire  your  father's  direction,  who  is  surely 
better  qualified  for  a  casuist  than  I."  Whereas,  in  discuss- 
ing the  principles  set  forth  by  Thomas  a  Kempis,  his  father 
wrote  to  him  to  consult  his  mother,  for  **  she  has  leisure 
to  boult  the  matter  to  the  bran." 

After  suitable  preparation  he  was  ordained  deacon  in 
the  autumn  of  1725  by  Dr.  Potter,  then  Bishop  of  O.vford, 
who  is  described  as  a  man  r»f  talent  and  learning,  and  a 
High-chnrchnian  who  spoke  kindly  of  the  first  Mrlliodists. 
Wesley  referred  to  him  in  a  sermon  written  in  1 7S7, 
thanking  Ahnij^hty  (iod  for  the  counsel  which  the  hishoj) 
had  givci^  him.  to  the  elTect  that  if  he  wished  to  be  ex- 
tensively useful  he  must  not  spend  his  time  in  contend- 
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jng  for  or  against  things  of  a  disputable  nature,  but  in  tea-  J 
tifying  against  notorious  vice,  and  in  promoting  essential 
holiness.  lie  olTercd  himself  for  a  fcllowNhip  at  Lincoln 
Cotk-gc,  and  although  hv  Imd  not  become  conspicuously 
strict  in  his  manner  of  life,  yet  his  religious  principles  were 
the  subject  of  siitire.  and  opponents  endeavored  to  make 
him  ridicuIoiiR;  but  owing  to  his  unquestioned  scholarship 
and  universally  recc^nixed  abilities,  his  brother  Samuel's 
[Mwerful  influence,  and  the  friendship  of  the  rector,  he 
was  elected  fellow  in  March,  1736.  to  the  delight  of  hla 
family. 

Ituretitrnal  to  Oxfnnl  and  began  his  work  on  Ihv  aiKt 
o(  ScpteiulH'r,  lie  had  not  yet  taken  hlH  ma>UT's  degree, 
but  Mich  were  hii*  gift^  and  altiiinmenlH  lliat  within  two 
months  he  was  elected  (iruL-k  lecturer  and  ni<x1crator  of 
the  classes. 

I  lis  methtxls  of  study  after  he  entered  uixin  his  fellow- 
shiin  as  stated  by  himself,  were :  .Mondays  ami  Tncstlays 
(leiitteil  t(»  Greek  ami  Riiinan  classics,  historians,  nnd 
IMH'ts:  Wetlnewlays  lo  logic  an<l  ethics;  'nuintlays  to 
Hebrew  »ml  Arabic:  J'Viilays  to  nietii|iliysics  niitl  natural 
philosophy ;  Siittirdays  to  orator)*  and  poetry,  chiefly 
coin)K>sin{{ ;  Sundays  tl>  divinity.  Hcsides  these,  he  stud- 
ied I'rench,  ami  entertained  himself  with  experiments  in 
natural  science. 

lie  niiide  n  study  of  Willinm  I^w'k  "  Christian  Perfec- 
tion "  and  "  Serious  Call,"  l>i>oks  which  taught  the  neces- 
sity of  n  chmige  of  nature,  n  renunciaticin  of  the  world  nnd 
Worldly  tempers,  wlf-denial.  nnd  niorlificition. 

This  ,iutlwir  was  a  scholar  of  reruwn,  n  fellow  of  Kman- 
uel  College,  Cambridge,  and  odiciated  for  a  lime  as  curate 
in  l.<indon,  but  refused  to  lake  the  cmllis  prescribed  by 
the  I'ariiament  for  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  l-'ngland  on 
accession  of  George  I.     Obliged  (m  this  account  to  leave 
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the  pulpit,  he  took  a  position  as  tutor  of  Edward  Gibbon, 
father  of  the  historian.  Law  was  a  man  of  such  ability  as 
to  affect  profoundly  the  master  mind  of  Samuel  Johnson, 
and  produced  such  an  impression  upon  Macaulay  that  he 
expresses  surprise  that  Johnson  should  have  pronounced 
William  I-aw  no  reasoner ;  and,  referring  to  his  controversy 
with  Bishop  Hoadley,  he  says  that  I^iw  "  in  mere  dialect- 
ical skill  had  few  superiors.  That  he  was  more  than  once 
victorious  over  Hoadley  no  candid  Whijr  will  deny." 
Gibbon  also  commends  him  in  the  very  highest  terms, 
speaking  of  his  **  Serious  Call  **  as  a  masterpiece.  **  Many 
of  his  portraits  are  not  unworthy  of  the  pen  of  La  Dru- 
yere.  ...  A  philosopher  must  allow  tliat  he  exposes  with 
equal  severity  and  truth  the  strange  contradiction  between 
the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Christian  world." 

Wesley  took  his  degree  of  M.ister  of  Arts  February  14, 
1727,  delivering  three  orations  in  Latin — "  De  Anima 
Brutorum,"  "  De  Julio  C'esare,"  and  **  De  Amor  Dei," 
which  have  not  been  preserved. 

He  formed  a  thoroughly  ascetic  scheme  of  life,  writ- 
ing to  his  mother  that  he  had  taken  leave  of  leisure  and 
intended  to  be  busy  the  rest  of  his  life,  if  God  should 
give  him  health.  Six  times  a  week  disputations  were 
held  at  Lincoln  College,  and  over  these  John  Wesley  pre- 
sided.  Though  he  had  been  a  deeply  interested  student 
of  logic,  he  attributes  to  the  discharge  of  this  function 
much  of  the  power  that  was  so  u.'^cfnl  in  subsequent 
years.  "  I  have  since."  said  he.  "  found  abundant  reason 
to  thank  God  for  giving  me  this  honest  art,  for  by  this, 
when  men  have  held  me  in  by  what  they  call  demonstra- 
tion. I  have  been  able  many  times  to  dash  them  in  pieces; 
and  in  spite  of  all  its  covers,  to  touch  the  very  point  where 
the  fallacy  lay,  and  it  flew  oj)en  in  a  moment." 

From  August,  1727.  to  November,  1729,  he  oflficialed 
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as  his  father's  curate  at  F.pworth  and  Wrootc.  While 
holding  this  position  he  was  absent  about  three  months, 
and  oil  the  22d  uf  September,  1728,  was  ordained  priest  at 
Oxford  by  Dishop  I'otter,  who  had  ordahicd  liiin  deacon. 

Wesley  would  undoubtedly  have  remained  many  years 
at  Epworth  if  the  rectur  of  Lincoln  College,  whu  had  ren- 
dered so  many  services  to  the  Wesley  family  tliat  Samuel 
Wesley  used  to  say,  "  I  can  refuse  him  nothinjj,"  had  not 
written  a  letter  stating  thiit  to  preserve  discipline  and  ^jood 
government  "  it  was  [at  a  meeting  of  the  society  of  Lin- 
coln College],  in  the  opinion  of  all  present,  judged  necessary 
that  the  juniur  fellu«-s.  who  should  be  chosen  moderators, 
shall  in  [JuTsoii  attend  the  duties  of  their  olfice,  if  tliey  do  not 
lirevail  with  some  of  the  fellows  to  officiate  for  them."  In 
consequence  of  this  appeal  J  nlin  Wesley  returned  to  Oxford. 
November  32,  1729,  aiid  there  renmiiied  for  six  years. 

The  movement  at  Oxf<ird  to  which  the  term  "  Metho- 
dist" was  finally  applied  began  during  John  Wesley's  ab- 
ra  sence  at  Lpworth,  and  Ciiarles  appears  to  have  been  its 

'■*  originalor.     He  attended  the  weekly  sacrament,  and  in- 

duced two  other  students,  Robert  Kirkliain  and  William 
Morgan,  to  associate  with  him.  Later  George  White- 
field,  James  Hervey,  and  twelve  otlicr.s.  whose  names  are 
given  by  most  of  Wesley's  biographers,  besides  a  few  who 
cannot  now  be  a.scertained.  afTiliatcd  with  them.  The  ex- 
treme strictncs.-;  of  their  conduct  excited  ridicule ;  their 
frankness  in  rebuking  sin  developed  personal  huslility; 
they  were  spoken  <if  citnleniptuously  as  the  "  Holy  Club," 
'•  nible  lligots."  "  llible  M<iths."  the  "  Godly  Club."  "  Su- 
pererogation Men."  "  Sacramentalisls,"  "  Methodists,"  and, 
as  Mr.  Wesley  observes  in  his  journal,  were  "  sometimes 
dignified  with  the  name  of  '  ICnthusiasts'  or  the  '  Reform 
Club.'"  These  in  1735  were  known  as  Oxford  Metho- 
dists.    The  name  "  Methodist "  appears  to  have  occurred 
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sporadically  in  secular  history  and  in  earlier  Christi<inity. 
A  sennon  preached  in  1639  is  extant,  which  refers  to 
certain  contemporary  '*  Methodists." 

The  state  of  morals  in  Oxford  and  elsewhere  was  lower 
than  it  had  ever  been.  The  Dishop  of  Lichfield  had  said 
in  1 724 :  "  The  Lord's  day  is  now  the  devil's  market-day. 
More  lewdness,  more  drunkenness,  more  quarrels  and 
murders,  more  sin,  is  contrived  and  committed  on  this  day 
than  on  all  the  other  days  of  the  week  together.  .  .  .  Sin, 
in  general,  is  grown  so  hardened  and  rampant  as  that  im- 
moralities are  defended,  yea,  justified  on  principle.  .  .  . 
Kvery  kind  of  sin  has  found  a  writer  to  teach  and  vin- 
dicate it,  and  a  bookseller  and  hawker  to  divulge  and 
spread  it."  * 

An  exceedingly  able  work-  traces  the  religious  and 
moral  life  of  ICngland  from  a  very  early  period,  showing 
the  rise,  principles,  and  growth  of  the  nonconformist  and 
dissenting  sects  until  just  before  the  rise  of  Wcsleyan 
Methodism,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  was  the 
darkest  period.  The  Presbyterian  congregations  suddenly 
lapsed  into  Arianism, and  the  Presbyterian  churches  founded 
at  the  period  of  the  ejection  of  the  two  thousand  minis- 
ters, in  1662,  did  not  exist  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
Kven  where  the  Presbyterian  congregations  maintained 
their  orthodoxy  their  religious  life  was  lamentable.  The 
Baptists  and  Independents,  though  not  falling  into  Arian- 
ism, lacked  leaders,  and  accomplished  but  little  in  checking 
the  general  evil  tendencies.  The  author  sums  up  his  con- 
clusion in  this  sentence :  *'  The  darkest  period  in  the  relig- 
ious annals  of  England  was  tliat  prior  to  the  preaching  of 
Whitefield  and  the  two  Wesleys." 

*  Tycrman,  v<»1.  i.,  p.  62. 

*  "The  Inner  Life  of  tlic  Kcliyious  .Societies*  of  the  Common weallli,"  by 
K.  Harclay  (I.omlon). 
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It  lins  recently  been  sii^f^estcd  tliat  tlie  testimonies  to 
the  {jcncral  immoratity  of  lli.it  age  were  of  the  nature  of 

a  faiialical  (lenunciiition,  This  hiis  led  two  ntilhnrs  of  the 
luit;lisli  ehnrL-h  cntuiitlly  lo  reC(iMsi<lcr  llie  subject;  and 
lest  an  uxtr;ivaj,Mnt  concliisiuit  should  be  adduced  from 
the  rc|)rcscmali'>ii  lierein  made,  the  result  of  their  investi- 
fiiitidii  is  slated ; '  "  Throuj^iiDut  tite  whole  of  the  uitjhleenth 
century  ahnosi  all  writers  wiio  h.id  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
j,'encral  comliiion  of  society  jnincd  in  one  wail  of  lament 
over  the  irrelit,'ion  and  imnii>r;tlity  that  ihey  saw  all  around 
ihem.  This  complaint  was  far  t<Hi  universal  In  mean  little 
more  than  a  general  and  somewhat  conventional  tirade 
ujion  the  widespread  corruiJlinn  of  human  nature."  The 
autli')rs  then  observe  that  "  even  if  ihe  severe  juiljiinent 
pa-^'-eii  by  contemporary  wrilers  upon  the  spirilual  and 
mural  ciniditii>n  of  ibfir  aj^e  may  be  fairly  tjualifieil  by 
wmic  such  consideration,  it  must  certainly  be  allowed  that 
rcii^'ion  and  morality  were,  {generally  Kpcalviiif;,  at  a  lower 
ebb  than  tlicy  have  been  at  many  other  periods." 

The  life  of  Joint  Wesley  was  a  continual  protest  a^jainst 
tlic  moral  evils  and  the  relii^ions  laxity  of  the  time.  He 
observed  the  Wednesday  anil  l-'riday  fasts,  tasting  no  fond 
till  three  in  the  afternoon,  lie  walked  twenty-five  miles 
a  day  in  hot  weather  as  well  as  in  cold,  and  frequently, 
with  his  brother,  wonld  read  as  they  walked  for  a  distance 
of  ten  or  twelve  iniles, 

lie  arid  his  collcai^ncs  carried  asceticism  and  devotion 
to  stu<ly  so  far  as  nearly  to  ruin  their  health.  He  set 
a])art  an  hour  or  two  every  day  for  prayer,  partook  of  the 
holy  C'lmmunion  weekly,  soon  became  much  more  de- 
vnlcd.  and  prayed  with  intense  feclini,'.  visited  prisons, 
tiave  away  all  the  money  he  could  obtain,  cut  off  not  opily 

'  "  TIu-  Kiii;1i-li  Cliiirih  fn  Hit  i:ielil.Tnlli  tVnlury,"  vol.  i.,  l.y  C.  J. 
A1.Wyn,.,IJ.  ll.Uvmo... 
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superfluities,  but  many  things  deemed  by  others  necessi- 
ties,  until  by  failing  health,  and  especially  by  severe  and  fre- 
quent hemorrhages,  he  was  brought  to  the  gates  of  death. 

Naturally  they  were  much  opposed.  Morgan  died  pre- 
maturely, and  Wesley  was  charged  with  being  the  cause 
of  it  by  recommending  excessive  fasting.  He  succeeded, 
however,  in  making  so  plain  a  statement  as  to  convince 
the  father  of  Mr.  Morgan  that  he  was  not  blameworthy. 
Nevertheless  Wesley's  system  at  that  time  was  such  as, 
carried  fully  and  logically  to  its  end,  would  in  many  in- 
stances lead  to  such  a  result. 

Mr.  Morgan,  in  his  weakness,  had  been  nfllictcd  by 
wandering  of  the  mind,  and  Samuel  Wesley  thus  refers  to 
him: 

Docs  M weakly  think  his  time  misspent? 

Of  his  liest  actions  can  he  now  repent? 
Others,  their  sins  with  reason  just  deplore. 
The  guilt  remaining  when  the  pleasure's  o*er ; 
Since  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  laid. 
Shall  he  for  virtut  first  himself  uphraid? 
Shall  he,  what  most  men  to  their  sins  deny. 
Show  pain  for  alms,  remori»e  for  pic-ty? 

Can  he  the  sacretl  Kucharist  decline? 

What  Clement  poisons,  here  the  bread  and  wine? 

Or  <loes  his  sa«l  disease  possesN  him  whole. 

And  taint  alike  his  iMMly  an<l  his  soul? 

If  to  renounce  his  graces  he  <lecree, 

Oh,  that  he  would  transfer  the  stiK-k  to  me! 

Alxs!  enough  what  mortal  eVr  can  do 

For  llim  who  made  him  and  redeemed  him  too? 

/eal  may  to  man  l»eyond  desert  lie  showed; 

No  suftererogation  stands  to  <j«m1. 

The  condition  to  which  they  were  reduced  is  described 
in  graphic  manner  by  John  Wesley's  physician,  John  White- 
head, M.D.,'  and  immortalized  by  a  poem  written  privately 

I  '*  Lives  of  the  We^ley^ '*  (Ix>n«lon,  1793:  reprinted  in  Boston,  1H44). 
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to  his  brother  Charles  by  Samuel  Wesley,  after  a  visit  to 
Oxford,  under  date  of  April  ^o»  1 732 : 

One  or  two  qucitioni  more  before  I  end; 
They  much  concern  a  brother  and  a  friend. 
Does  John  seem  bent  beyond  his  strength  to  fo^ 
To  his  frail  carcase  literally  a  foe? 
Lavish  of  health  as  if  in  haste  to  die, 
And  shorten  time  t'  ensure  eternity? 

John  Wesley's  father  died  on  the  25th  of  April,  1 735. 
He  was  possessed  of  great  vivacity  and  wit,  of  a  powerful 
memory,  stored  with  all  gospel  learning.  He  has  been 
represented  as  of  a  harsh  and  stern  cliaracter;  but,  says 
Tyennan,  **  nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth  than 
this;"  and  in  proof  of  the  statement  quotes  Miss  Wesley, 
his  granddaughter,  as  saying :  *'  His  children  idolized  his 
memory."  Commenting  upon  tlris,  his  most  elaborate 
biographer  remarks:  **  They  would  scarce  have  done  that 
if  he  had  been  ungentle  and  gruff.  It  is  true  he  kept  his 
children  in  the  strictest  order;  but  he  also  evinced  the 
greatest  tenderness,  and  thus  secured  both  the  respect  and 
love  of  his  numerous  family.  To  his  judicious  method  of 
instructing  and  managing  his  offspring  the  Methodists  owe 
an  incalculable  debt  of  gratitude.'* 

His  personality  was  impressed  upon  all  his  children;  in 
particular  ujjon  Samuel  and  John.  As  a  Christian  he  was 
earnest,  devout,  conscientious.  As  a  parish  minister  his 
rule  was  the  utmost  fidelity  and  the  utmost  self-sacrifice. 
The  testimonies  of  John  Wesley,  recorded  in  his  journal, 
delivered  in  his  sermons,  and  written  in  a  letter  to  his 
father,  constitute  a  tribute  of  which  few  men  are  worthy. 
A  few  months  before  his  death  he  wrote :  "  For  many 
years  you  have  diligently  fed  the  flock  committed  to  your 
care  with  the  sincere  milk  of  the  Word.     Many  of  them 
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the  Great  Shepherd  has,  by  your  hand,  delivered  from  the 
hand  of  the  destroyer,  some  of  whom  have  already  entered 
into  peace,  and  some  remain  unto  this  day.  For  myself, 
I  doubt  not  but  when  your  warfare  is  accomplished  you 
will  go  to  your  grave,  not  with  sorrow,  but  as  a  ripe  shock 
of  grain,  full  of  years  and  of  victories." 

He  recorded  in  his  journcil  several  years  later  these  words 
concerning  a  visit  to  Kpworth :  **  Ihit  let  no  one  think  his 
labor  of  life  is  lost  because  the  fruit  does  not  immediately 
appear.  Near  forty  years  did  my  father  labor  here,  and  he 
saw  little  fruit  of  all  his  labor.  I  took  some  pains  among 
this  people  too,  and  my  .strength  also  .seemed  spent  in  vain ; 
but  now  the  fruit  .ippeared."  . 

Dr.  John  Burton,  of  Oxford,  .shortly  after  this  event 
took  great  interest  in  the  colonization  of  Georgia,  and 
urged  John  Wesley  to  become  a  missionary.  The  origin 
of  that  commonwealth  w<is  equally  romantic  and  philan- 
thropic. The  original  pro|N>sition  was  to  plant  a  new  col- 
ony south  of  Carolina  to  be  tilled  by  Hritish  and  Irish 
laborers,  "  without  the  dangerous  help  of  blackamoors." 
In  those  days  men  were  hanged  for  thefts,  and  in  Great 
Britain  on  the  average  four  thousand  men  were  anniially 
imprisoned  for  debt.  It  was  possible  for  a  small  dci)t 
that  a  man  should  be  condemned  to  prison  for  life.  This 
attracted  the  attention  of  James  Oglethorj)e,  a  member  of 
the  British  Pariiament.  educated,  vigorous,  a  brilliant  sol- 
dier, who  in  1728  planned  an  asylum  in  America  where 
men  would  not  be  reproached  or  embarrassed  on  account 
of  previous  poverty,  and  slavery  would  be  unknown. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  1732,  George  II.  granted  a  charter 
to  Oglethorpe  and  his  associates.  Parliament  promoted 
the  scheme  by  appropriating  ten  thousand  pounds.  Many 
benevolent  persons  contributed,  and  the  Society  for  Propa- 
gating the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  took  a  deep  interest  in 
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it.  In  November,  1732,  Oglethorpe  emtiarlced  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty  emigrants, 

ThiiM  Georgia  was  settled.  Jews  were  admitted,  but 
Roman  Catholics  excluded ;  "  the  purpose  was  a  place  of 
refuge  for  the  distressed  people  of  Britain  and  the  perse- 
cuted Protestants  of  Europe."  On  the  last  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1733,  the  persecuted  Moravians,  being  invited  by  the 
Society  in  England  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  emigrated 
to  Georgia.  Oglethorpe  met  them  at  Charleston,  and  five 
days  later  they  encamped  near  Savannah. 

Oglethorpe  sailed  in  April,  1 734,  for  England,  and  during 
his  absence  many  disturbances  arose.  Throughout  Eng- 
land Georgia  wiis  praised  in  a  famous  .sermon  in  these 
words :  "  Slavery,  the  misfortune,  if  not  the  dishonor,  of 
other  plantations,  is  absolutely  proscribed.  .  .  .  The  .lame 
of  slavery  is  here  unheard,  and  ^\^xy  inhabitant  is  free 
from  unchosen  masters  and  oppression." 

The  population  of  Georgia  prior  to  the  arrival  of  John 
Wesley  and  his  companions  had  been  made  up  by  four 
companies:  the  first  of  Englishmen,  the  second  of  Luther- 
ans from  Saltzburg  in  Germany,  the  third  of  Scotch  High- 
landers, and  the  fourth  of  Moravians.  February  6th  a 
new  company,  of  three  hundred  emigrants,  conducted  by 
Oglethorpe,  landed  in  Georgia ;  among  them  certain  Mora- 
vians, and  John  and  Charles  Wesley.  John  hoped  to  be- 
come not  only  a  missionary  to  the  ICnglish,  but  an  ajiostle 
to  the  Indians.     Charles  was  secretary  to  Oglethorpe.' 

On  the  voyage  the  strictness  of  Wesley  and  those  who 
sympathized  with  him  was  probably  never  surpassed. 
From  four  to  five  in  the  morning  they  prayed  privately ; 
from  five  till  seven  they  read  the  Bible  together ;  at  seven 
they  breakfasted ;  at  eight  had  public  prayers  and  ex- 
pounded the  lesson  for  the  day ;  from  nine  to  twelve  John 

1  RAncroft'B  *'  History  of  the  Unitcil  States,"  vol.  iii. 
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Wesley  studied  German  and  Charles  wrote  sermons;  at 
noon  they  met  for  prayer,  and  at  one  dined ;  from  dinner 
until  four  they  read  or  (^ave  special  instruction  to  those 
willing  to  receive  it ;  at  four  they  had  evening  prayer  and 
expounded  the  lesson ;  from  five  to  six  they  spent  in  private 
prayer,  and  from  six  to  seven  each  read  in  his  own  cabin 
to  three  detachments  of  the  English  passengers ;  at  seven 
Wesley  joined  with  the  Moravians  in  their  sen'ice ;  at  eight 
they  met  in  private  to  exhort  each  other,  and  between 
nine  and  ten  retired. 

A  storm  arose,  during  which  the  Moravians  were  so 
calm  and  so  rcaily  to  die  that  We.slcy  conchidcd  that  he 
had  not  the  faith  which  they  possessed.  The  voyage  con- 
suming nearly  four  months,  they  were  unable  to  effect  a 
landing  until  February  5,  1736.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Geor- 
gia he  encountered  a  Moravian  elder,  Spangenberg,  who 
cross-examined  him  with  regard  to  his  religious  experience, 
with  the  effect  of  increasing  Wesley's  doubt  of  its  genuine- 
ness. 

Wesley  was  greatly  disappointed  in  not  finding  a  suit- 
able opportunity  to  preach  to  the  Indians;  nor  were  the 
colonists  generally  willing  to  hear  him.  Not  understand- 
ing human  nature,  he  was  easily  imposed  upon,  and  was 
betrayed  and  insulted  by  those  whom  he  endeavored  to 
benefit.  He  was  unduly  severe,  unnecessarily  provok- 
ing  resistance;  and  the  people  would  not  endure  his 
High-church  views,  for  he  made  a  matter  of  conscience  of 
many  things  not  prescribed  in  the  Kible,  wilhal  revealing 
his  inmost  thoughts  to  every  one ;  and  thus  those  who  be- 
came incensed  had  abundant  material  to  kindle  and  feed 
the  flame  of  prejudice  against  him.  Daily  he  held  early 
and  also  forenoon  services,  inculcated  fasting  of  the  sever- 
est kind,  required  something  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  confession  as  a  preparation  for  communion,  celebrated 
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the  Lord's  Supper  weekly,  refused  it  to  all  who  had  not 
been  baptized,  insisted  on  baptism  even  of  infants  by  im- 
mersion, rebaptized  the  children  of  dissenters,  and  abso- 
lately  refused  to  bury  those  who  had  not  received  episco- 
pal baptism.* 

Great  excitement  was  produced  by  his  refusing  the  holy 
communion  to  Belzius,  one  of  the  most  godly  men  in  the 
colony,  the  Lutheran  pastor  of  the  Saltzburgers.  This 
is  the  entry  on  that  subject  in  his  unpublished  journal: 
"  Sunday,  July  17,  1737.  I  had  occasion  to  make  a  very 
uiuisu<'il  trial  of  the  temper  of  Mr.  Iklzius,  pastor  of  the 
Saltzburgers,  in  which  he  behaved  with  such  loveliness 
and  meekness  as  became  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ.'*  In 
his  journal  for  September  30,  1 749,  he  published  a  letter 
from  this  man,  received  in  the  preceding  July,  and  after 
it  writes  these  words :  "  What  a  truly  Christian  beauty  and 
simplicity  breathe  in  these  lines!  And  yet  this  very  man, 
when  I  was  at  Savannah,  did  I  refuse  to  admit  to  the 
Lord*s  table  because  he  was  not  baptized ;  that  is,  not 
baptized  by  a  minister  who  had  been  episcopally  ordained. 
Can  any  one  carry  High-church  zeal  higher  than  this?  And 
how  well  have  I  since  been  beaten  with  mine  own  staff!" 

Notwithstanding  his  austerity,  he  paid  attentions,  look- 
ing toward  matrimony,  to  a  young  woman  not  at  all  suited 
to  him.  Whether  the  engagement  was  actually  formed, 
and,  if  so,  which  broke  it,  are  disputed  questions.  But 
subsequent  to  these  attentions,  and  after  slic  h.id  become 
Mrs.  William  Williamson,  she  did  not,  in  his  opinion,  al- 
ways act  consistently  with  a  Christian  profession,  habitu- 
ally neglecting  some  of  the  instructions  which  Wesley  gave 
to  the  church.  In  accordance  with  his  uniform  course, 
after  private  reproof  by  letter,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  July. 
'737»  he  rebuked  her,  and  on  the  first  Sunday  in  August 
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repelled  her  from  the  holy  communion.    The  next  day 
the  recorder  of  Savannah  issued  the  following  warrant : 

Georgia,  Savanicah.    [ss.] 

**  To  all  constables^  tithing^tHiPi.  and  others^  whom  thtu 
may  concirn  : 

**  You,  and  each  of  you,  are  hereby  required  to  take  the 
body  of  John  Wesley,  clerk ; 

''  And  bring  him  before  one  of  the  bailiffs  of  the  said 
town,  to  answer  the  complaint  of  William  Williamson  and 
Sophia  his  wife,  for  defaming  the  said  Sophia,  and  refusing 
to  administer  to  her  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
in  a  public  congregation,  without  cause ;  by  which  the  said 
William  Williamson  is  damaged  one  thousand  pounds 
sterling:  and  for  so  doing,  this  is  your  warrant,  certifying 
what  you  arc  to  do  in  the  premises.  Given  under  my 
hand  and  seal  the  8th  day  of  August,  Anno  Dom.  1737. 

"Tiio.  Christie/* 

• 

A  grand  jury  of  forty-four  members  sat  upon  the  case. 
Of  these  Mr.  Wesley  says :  "  One  was  a  Frenchman  who 
did  not  understand  English,  one  a  Papist,  one  a  professed 
infidel,  three  Baptists,  sixteen  or  seventeen  others,  Dissent* 
crs,  and  several  who  had  personal  quarrels  against  me  and 
had  openly  vowed  revenge."  A  majority  found  the  fol- 
lowing  bill : 

"  That  John  Wesley,  clerk,  had  broken  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  contrary  to  the  peace  of  our  sovereign  lord  the 
king,  his  crown  and  dignity : 

"I.  By  speaking  and  writing  to  Mrs.  Williamson, 
against  her  husband's  consent. 

"  2.  By  repelling  her  from  the  holy  communion. 

"  3.  By  not  declaring  his  adherence  to  the  Church  of 
England. 
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'*  4.  By  dividing  the  Morning  service  oh  Sundays. 

''  5.  By  refusing  to  baptize  Mr.  Parker's  child,  otherwise 
than  by  dipping,  except  the  parents  would  certify  it  was 
weak  and  not  able  to  bear  it. 

"  6.  By  repelling  William  Gough  from  the  holy  com- 
munion. 

"  7.  By  refusing  to  read  the  Burial  service  over  the 
body  of  Nathaniel  Polhill. 

"  8.  By  calling  himself  Ordinary  of  Savannah. 

"  9.  By  refusing  to  receive  William  Aglionby  as  a  god- 
father only  because  he  was  not  a  communicant. 

"  10.  By  refusing  Jacob  Matthews  for  the  same  reason; 
and  baptizing  an  Indian  trader's  child  with  only  two 
sponsors.** 

Commenting  on  the  tenth  specification,  Mr.  Wesley 
wrote  in  his  journal:  "This,  I  own,  was  wrong;  for  I 
ought,  at  all  hazards,  to  have  refused  baptizing  it  till  he 
had  procured  a  third/* 

Twelve  of  the  grand  jurors,  of  whom  three  were  con- 
stables and  six  tithing-men,  refused  to  sign  the  present- 
ment, giving  the  following  reasons: 

**  WnKKEAS  two  presentments  have  been  made,  the  one 
of  August  23d,  the  other  of  August  31st,  by  the  grand 
jury  for  the  town  and  county  of  Savannah,  in  Georgia, 
against  John  Wesley,  clerk ; 

**  We,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  being  members  of 
the  said  grand  jury,  do  humbly  beg  leave  to  signify  our 
dislike  of  the  said  presentments ;  being,  by  many  and 
divers  circumstances,  thoroughly  persuaded  in  ourselves 
that  the  whole  charge  against  Mr.  Wesley  is  an  artifice  of 
Mr.  Causton's,  designed  rather  to  blacken  the  character  of 
Mr.  Wesley  than  to  free  the  colony  from  religious  tyranny, 
as  he  was  pleased,  in  his  charge  to  us.  to  term  it.  But  as 
these  circumstances  will  be  too  tedious  to  trouble  your 
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honors  with,  wc  shall  only  beg  leave  to  give  the  reasons 
of  our  dissent  from  the  particular  bills. 

*'  With  regard  to  the  first  bill,  we  do  not  apprehend  that 
Mr.  Wesley  acted  against  any  law  by  writing  or  speaking 
to  Mts.  Williamson,  since  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the 
said  Mr.  Wesley  has  either  spoke  in  private  or  wrote  to 
the  said  Mrs.  Williamson  since  March  I2th  (the  day  of 
her  marriage),  except  one  letter  of  July  5th,  which  he 
wrote  at  the  request  of  her  uncle,  as  a  pastor,  to  exhort 
and  reprove  her. 

"The  second  we  do  not  apprehend  to  be  a  true  bill; 
because  we  humbly  conceive  Mr.  Wesley  did  not  as- 
sume to  himself  any  authority  contrary  to  law;  for  we 
understand,  *  Every  person  intending  to  communicate, 
should  signify  his  name  to  the  curate  at  least  some  time 
the  day  before;'  which  Mrs.  Williamson  did  not  do, 
although  Mr.  Wesley  had  often,  in  full  conj^reg.ntion,  de- 
clared he  did  insist  on  a  compliance  with  that  rubric, 
and  had  before  repelled  divers  persons  for  non-compliance 
therewith. 

"  The  third  we  do  not  think  a  true  bill ;  because  several 
of  us  have  been  his  hearers  when  he  has  declared  his  ad- 
herence to  the  Church  of  England  in  a  stronger  manner 
than  by  a  formal  declaration :  by  explaining  and  defending 
the  Apostles',  the  Nicene,  and  the  Athanasian  creeds,  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  whole  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
and  the  Homilies  of  the  said  church ;  and  because  we  think 
a  formal  declaration  is  not  required  but  from  those  who 
have  received  institution  and  induction. 

••  The  fact  alleged  in  the  fourth  bill  we  cannot  apprehend 
to  be  contrary  to  any  law  in  being. 

"  The  fifth  we  do  not  think  a  true  bill ;  because  we  con- 
ceive Mr.  Wesley  is  justified  by  the  rubric,  viz.,  *  If  they 
(the  parents)  certify  that  the  child  is  weak,  it  shall  sudice 
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^h  1 738,  contains  this  entry :  "  I  took  my  leave  of  Amer- 
ica (though,  if  it  please  God,  not  forever)."    So  lofty  was 
Wesley's  ideal  that  he  considered  his  mission  to  Georgia  a 
failure;  but  when  George  Whitcficid  arrived  there  some 
months  after  Wesley  returned  to  England,  he  found  rea- 
son to  write  in  his  journal:  "The  good  that  Mr.  John 
Wesley  has  done  in  America  is  inexpressible.     His  name 
is  xtry  precious  among  the  people;  and  he  has  laid  a 
foundation  that  I  hope  neither  men  nor  devils  will  ever  be 
sable  to  shake.     Oh  that  I  may  follow  him  as  he  has  fol- 
lowed Christ!" 

On  the  voyage  Mr.  Wesley  wrote :  "  I  went  to  America 

o  convert  the  Indians;  but  oh,  who  shall  convert  me? 

.   It  is  now  two  years  and  almost  four  months  since  I 

^/t  my  native  country  in  order  to  teach  the  Georgian  In- 

ans  the  nature  of  Christianity ;  but  what  have  I  learned 

yself  in  the  meantime?     Why  (what  I  the  least  of  all 

spected),  that  I  who  went  to  America  to  convert  others 

as  never  myself  converted  to  God."     This  is  part  of  a 

«neral  description  of  Wesley's  spiritual  condition  as  he 

en    estimated   it;    but   many   years   later   he   inserted 

Iter  the  words  just  quoted :  "  I  am  not  sure  of  this."    At 

nother  point  where  he  had  expressed  doubts  as  to  whether 

e  was  a  Christian  he  .ndds  a  foot-note:  "  I  had  even  then 

"^he  faith  of  a  scn^aut,  though  not  of  a  son,''     And  after 

declaring  himself  '*a  child  of  wrath"  he  writes  this:  **  I 

believe  not"* 

i  WeBley*t  "  Worki,**  vol.  Ul.,  p.  $6,  American  eilUion. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

GENESIS  AND  GROWTH  OF  METHODISM. 

Landing  at  Deal.  England,  February  i,  1738,  John 
Wesley  hastened  to  London.  That  he  had  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Moravians,  and  acquired  the  German, 
Spanish,  and  Italian  tongues  so  that  he  could  read  and 
speak  them,  seemed  to  him  a  sufficient  compensation  for 
all  his  hardships.  On  the  4th  he  preached  in  the  Church 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  from  the  text,  *•  If  any  man  be 
in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature,"  and  records:  *'  I  was  after- 
ward informed  that  many  of  the  best  in  the  parish  were 
so  offended  that  I  was  not  to  preach  there  any  more." 

On  the  7th  of  February  he  met  Peter  Bohler,  and  ever 
after  regarded  the  meeting  as  a  turning-point  in  his  spir- 
itual development.  This  devout  Moravian  taught  him 
what  faith  is  and  what  are  its  fruits.  For  some  days  his 
conversations  with  Bohler  were  frequent;  and  on  the  22d 
of  April  the  subject  of  instantaneous  conversion  was  con- 
sidered.  and  by  the  arguments  of  Bohler,  the  teachings  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  testimony  of  certain  witnesses,  the 
eyes  of  John  Wesley  were  opened  to  see  that  such  con- 
version is  possible. 

Peter  Bohler.  nine  years  younger  than  John  Wesley,  was 
a  native  of  Frankfort,  Germany,  and  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Jena,  where  he  afterward  studied  theology. 
He  became  a  Moravian  at  sixteen,  and  was  ordained  by  Zin- 
zendorf  at  twenty-five.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Carolina 
when  he  met  Wesley  in  London.     At  that  time  he  knew 
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no  English^  and  Charles  Wesley  gave  him  his  first  lessons. 
In  the  Moravian  meetings  he  spoke  in  Latin,  a  leanied 
tailor  interpreting  his  addresses. 

Bohler,  «ifter  these  conversations,  in  a  letter  to  Zinzen- 
dorf,  analyzed  John  Wesley,  stating  that  he  was  **  a  good- 
natured  man,  knew  he  did  not  properly  believe  on  the 
Saviour,  and  was  willing  to  be  taught."  He  affirmed  that 
of  faith  in  Jesus  **  Wesley  had  no  other  idea  than  the  gen- 
erality of  people  had.  They  justify  thctinchcs,  and  there- 
fore they  always  lake  it  for  granted  that  they  believe  al- 
ready, and  try  to  prove  their  faith  by  their  workn,  and 
thus  so  plague  and  torment  themselves  that  they  are  at 
heart  very  miserable."  The  "  Methodist  Magazine  **  for 
1854  contains  much  of  interest  on  this  subject. 

Confident  of  his  sincerity,  Bohler  advised  him  to  **  preach 
faith  until  he  experienced  it."  On  the  7th  of  May  he 
spoke  in  two  different  churches,  and  in  each  was  informed 
that  he  could  not  be  allowed  to  occupy  the  pulpit  again. 
On  the  9th  he  was  heard  with  the  same  result,  and  this 
followed  wherever  he  appeared. 

During  the  greater  part  of  this  time  he  was  continually 
sad  because  he  felt  under  condemnation. 

His  journal  contains  an  epitome  of  his  religious  life,  cul- 
minating in  a  spiritual  change  destined  to  become  the  soul 
of  Methodism : 

"  When  I  met  Peter  Bohler  again,  he  consented  to  put 
the  dispute  upon  the  issue  which  I  desired,  namely,  Scrip- 
ture and  experience.  I  first  consulted  the  Scripture,  liut 
when  I  set  aside  the  glosses  of  men,  and  simply  considered 
the  words  of  God,  comparing  them  together,  endeavoring 
to  illustrate  the  obscure  by  the  plainer  passages,  I  found 
they  all  made  against  me,  and  was  forced  to  retreat  to  my 
last  hold,  *  that  c.Nperience  would  never  .igrec  with  the  //V- 
eral  interpretation  of  those  Scriptures.    Nor  could  I,  there- 
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fore,  alluw  it  to  be  true,  till  I  found  some  living;  witiiesiieB 
of  it.'  He  replied,  he  could  show  me  such  at  any  time; 
if  I  desired  it,  the  next  day.  And,  accordinyly,  the  next 
day  he  came  again  with  three  others,  all  of  whom  testified, 
of  their  own  personal  experience,  that  a  true  hviiig  faith 
in  Christ  is  inseparable  from  a  sense  of  pardon  for  all  past, 
and  frt-edom  from  all  present,  sins.  They  added  with  one 
moulli  that  this  faith  was  the  gift,  the  free  yifl,  of  God, 
and  that  he  would  surely  bestow  it  upon  every  soul  who 
eiirncstlj'  unit  iiorsevcnnjily  Mouyht  it.  I  was  now  tlior- 
oii^hly  convinced ;  and  liy  thu  unite  of  God  I  re.iolved  to 
seek  it  111H0  the  end:  (l)  Hy  absolutely  rcnonnciny  all 
dependence,  in  wlmle  or  in  part,  upiin  iiij-  own  works  or 
righleousness;  on  which  I  haii  really  grounded  my  hope 
III"  salvation,  though  1  knew  it  not,  from  my  youth  up. 
(2)  Hy  adding  to  the  constant  n>c  of  all  the  oilier  means 
of  grace  continual  prayer  for  this  very  thing — justifying, 
saving  faith;  a  full  reliance  on  ihc  blood  of  Christ  shed 
for  ine ;  a  trust  in  him  as  my  Christ,  as  my  sole  justifica- 
tion, sanciification,  and  redemption. 

"  I  continued  thus  to  seek  it  (though  with  strange  in- 
<lilTerencc,  dullness,  and  coldness,  and  unusually  frequent 
relapses  into  sin)  till  Wednesday,  May  24th.  I  think  it 
was  about  five  this  morning  that  I  opened  my  Testament 
on  those  words :  "  There  are  given  unto  us  exceeding  great 
and  precious  promises;  even  that  ye  should  be  partakers 
of  the  divine  nature'  (2  I'et.  i.  4).  Jnst  as  I  went  out  1 
opened  it  again  on  those  words:  'Thou  art  not  far  from 
the  kingdom  of  God.'  In  the  afternoon  I  was  asked  logo 
to  St,  Paul's.  The  anthem  was:  '  Out  of  the  deep  have  I 
called  unto  thee,  O  Lord.  Lord,  hear  my  voice:  O  let 
thine  ears  consider  well  the  voice  of  my  complaint.  If  thou. 
Lord,  wilt  be  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss,  O  Lord, 
who  mav  abide  it  ?     For  there  is  mcrcv  with  thee  ;  there- 
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fore  shalt  thou  be  feared  O  Israel,  trust  in  the  Lord :  for 
with  the  Lord  there  is  mercy,  and  with  him  is  plenteous 
redemption.  And  he  shall  redeem  Israel  from  all  his  sins.' 

'*  In  the  evening  I  went  very  unwillingly  to  a  society  in 
Aldersgate  Street,  where  one  was  reading  Luther's  preface 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  About  a  quarter  before 
nine,  while  he  was  describing  the  change  which  God 
works  in  the  hedrt  through  faith  in  Christ,  I  felt  my  heart 
strangely  warmed.  I  felt  I  did  trust  in  Christ,  Christ 
alone,  for  salvation ;  and  an  assurance  was  given  me  that 
he  had  taken  away  my  sins,  even  ;//iW,  and  saved  mt  from 
the  law  of  sin  and  death. 

*'  I  began  to  pray  with  all  my  might  for  those  who  had 
in  more  especial  manner  despitefully  used  me  and  perse- 
cuted me.  I  then  testified  openly  to  all  there  what  I  now 
first  felt  in  my  heart.  But  it  was  not  long  before  the 
enemy  suggested,  '  This  cannot  be  faith,  for  where  is  thy 
joy  ? '  Then  was  I  taught  that  peace  and  victory  over  sin 
are  essential  to  faith  in  the  Captain  of  our  salvation ;  but 
that,  as  to  the  transports  of  joy  that  usually  attend  the  be- 
ginning of  it,  especially  in  those  who  have  mourned  deeply i 
God  sometimes  giveth,  sometimes  withholdeth  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  counsels  of  his  own  will." 

On  the  13th  of  June,  Wesley,  with  several  companions, 
began  a  journey  to  Herrnhut,  the  chief  settlement  of  the 
Moravians,  by  way  of  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam  to  Co- 
logne, whence  they  embarked  on  the  Rhine,  traveling  in  a 
boat  drawn  by  horses  four  days  and  nights  to  Mayence. 
At  Frankfort,  not  being  provided  with  passports,  they 
were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  city ;  but,  aware  that  Peter 
Bohler's  father  lived  there,  they  sought  his  interposition 
and  were  admitted.  Thence  they  proceeded  to  the  old 
castle  at  Ronnebui^,  the  abode  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  where 
they  remained  two  weeks. 
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While  treated  with  kindness,  Wesley  was  not  allowed 
to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  reasons  given  ; 
were  these :  "  First,  the  congregation  saw  him  to  be  homo 
ptrtnrbatiix,  and  that  his  head  had  gained  an  ascendency 
over  his  heart.  Second,  they  thought  that  communing  with 
them  might  interfere  with  the  plan  which  lie  had  formed 
of  doiiif;  good  as  a  clergyman  of  the  English  church, 
which  plan  they  approved."  ' 

On  the  I  st  of  August  Wesley  arrived  at  Herrnhut,  about 
thirty  English  miles  from  Dresden,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  on 
the  border  of  Doheniia.  Tiiis  settlement  uf  Moravians  had 
been  formed  in  1722.  "  Herrnhut,"  the  name  which  they 
gave  to  it.  signifies  "  the  watch  of  the  Lord."  By  1 727  the 
settlement  had  a  population  of  five  hundred,  and  public 
notice  had  been  attracted  to  them  in  Hiigliind  a  year  or 
so  before  the  arrival  of  John  Wesley.  Count  Zinzendorf, 
who  regarded  Wesley  as  a  pupil,  spent  much  time  in  Eng- 
land, and  died  in  Chelsea  in  1760. 

When  Wesley  arrived  at  the  settlement  there  were 
about  a  hundred  dwellings,  an  orphan  house,  and  a  chapel. 
Here  he  heard  Christian  David,  the  founder  of  the  settle- 
ment, who  five  years  before  had  guided  the  first  mission- 
aries to  Greenland.  It  was  his  success — though  a  mechanic 
without  education,  never  having  seen  a  Bible  until  he  was 
twenty  years  old,  and  to  that  time  a  bigoted  Roman 
Catholic — which  prepared  Wesley  at  a  later  period  to  esti- 
mate at  their  proper  relative  value  the  itinerant  evangel- 
ist full  of  leal  and  spiritual  power,  and  the  student,  cold, 
reserved,  dialectical,  strong  in  the  letter,  but  weak  in  the 
spirit. 

While  here,  Wesley,  though  much  encouraged,  was  for 
a  time  le<l  into  a  form  of  mystical  antinomianism,  and 
also  confounded   the   witness  of  the  Spirit  with  sancti- 

'   HuUon's  "  Mtmoits,"  quolnl  by  Tycrtnan. 
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fication.  Yet  he  soon  doubted  whether  the  sentiments 
of  his  new  friends  on  certain  essential  points  were  Scrip- 
tural, and  was  finally  constrained  to  analyze  the  views  and 
the  personal  claims  of  Count  Zinzendorf  with  a  frankness 
which  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  severity.  A  painful 
controversy  distracted  the  minds  of  those  who  at  first  affili- 
ated. The  best  statement  of  the  change  in  Wesley's  point 
of  view,  as  the  result  of  acquaintance  with  the  Moravians, 
is  to  be  found  in  "John  Wesley/*  by  Julia  Wedgwood: 
"  Adherence  to  the  church  was  no  longer  the  first  condi- 
tion of  membership  in  any  society  with  which  he  was  as- 
sociated. The  birthday  of  a  Christian  was  already  shifted 
from  his  baptism  to  his  conversion,  and  in  that  change  the 
partition-line  of  two  great  systems  is  crossed." 

There  had  been,  in  various  parts  of  London  and  vicin- 
ity, certain  societies,  small  assemblies,  consisting  chiefly  of 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  who  met  in  private 
houses,  and  frequently  took  their  name  from  the  house 
in  which  they  were  held.  Such  was  the  one  in  Alders- 
gate  Street  where  Wesley  had  found  spiritual  rest.  On 
his  return  from  Germany  Wesley  went  to  and  fro, 
speaking  in  these  societies  wherever  he  could  obtain  a 
hearing,  and  naturally  became  the  most  influential  among 
them. 

About  this  time,  George  Whitefield,  who  had  been 
preaching  in  America,  returned  and  sought  a  meeting  with 
Wesley.  He  had  already  att«iinc(l  an  extraordinary  repu- 
tation, and  had  begun  to  speak  in  the  open  air.  Wesley 
had  difficulty  in  adapting  himself  to  that  method,  and  in 
referring  to  the  subject  .said :  **  I  could  scarce  reconcile 
myself  to  this  strange  way  of  preaching  in  the  fields, 
to  which  he  [WhitefieldJ  set  me  the  example  on  Sunday, 
having  been  all  my  life  till  very  lately  so  tenacious  of 
every  point  relating  to  decency  and  order  that  I  should 
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Iiave  thought  the  saving  of  souls  almost  a  sin  if  it  had  not  j 
been  done  in  a  church." 

Wesley's  recent  return  from  Georgia  contributed 
greatly  to  the  number  of  his  hearers,  of  which  he  took 
advantage,  proclaiming  the  gospel  according  to  his  new 
views  with  unparalleled  energy  and  unction.  Although 
not  allowed  a  second  time  in  the  churches,  the  first  mes- 
sage was  always  effective  in  the  illumination  of  some 
hearers. 

In  defending  himself  for  holding  services  in  the  open 
air  lie  .-^lys:  "  Be  pleased  to  observe:  (1)  That  I  was  for-  , 
bidden  as  by  a  general  consent  to  preach  in  any  church 
■  (thuut^li  not  by  any  judicial  sentence)  for  preaching  such 
doclrine;  this  was  the  open,  avowed  cause;  there  was 
at  that  time  no  other,  either  real  or  pretended,  except 
that  tlie  people  crowded  so.  (2)  That  I  had  no  desire  or 
design  to  jireach  in  the  open  atr  till  after  this  oppression." 

For  such  preacliing  Charles  Wesley  was  cited  to  Lam- 
beth and  tlircalcMed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
with  excommunication,  Tliough  somewhat  intimid.ited, 
encouraged  by  Whilefield,  he  prcaclied  the  very  next 
Sunday  at  Mourficlds '  to  ten  thousaml,  an<i  at  two  other 
points  on  the  same  day. 

From  this  time  Wesley  preached  almost  incessantly. 
Hvery  morning  he  read  prayers  anil  preached,  re.iding 
and  expounding  the  Scriptures  also  in  one  or  more  of  the 
societies  every  evening;  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday  in  several  contiguous  places;  on  Saturday 
in  the  afternoon  ;  on  Sunday  in  the  early  morning,  again  at 
eleven,  at  two,  and  at  five,  traveling  many  mites  between^ 
these  services.  His  brother  Charles  and  several  others 
were  following  a  similar  order. 

'  A  liislriil  oulsiitc  the  wall  of  old  l.onilon  uicil  for 
ground  U  nou  oi;i;u])ic'l  hy  KIn-liury  Square  mil  adjicrnl  s 
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In  England  Wesley  and  Whitefield  had  not  entered 
into  the  discussion  of  doctrinal  opinions.  But  while  in 
the  colonies  the  latter  became  acquainted  with  Calvinistic 
ministers  of  equal  learning  and  ability,  who  recommended 
to  him  the  study  of  the  Puritan  divines,  with  the  result 
that  he  embraced  their  doctrines  with  ardor.  He  wrote  to 
Wesley  upon  the  subject,  who  replied  opposing  the  doc- 
trine of  election,  and  also  affirming  the  doctrine  of  "  Chris- 
tian perfection,"  teaching  that  "  Christians  cannot,  indeed, 
be  freed  from  those  perilous  weaknesses  and  follies  some- 
times improperly  termed  sins  of  infirmity,  yet  that  it  is  the 
privilege  of  all  to  be  saved  entirely  from  sin  in  its  proper 
sense,  and  from  committing  it." 

The  correspondence,  while  revealing  the  intensity  of  the 
excitement  among  the  people,  and  the  stern. earnestness 
of  these  godly  men,  also  displays  their  sincerity  and  con- 
scientiousness. Whitefield,  in  a  letter  to  Wesley,  says: 
"  The  more  I  examine  the  writings  of  the  most  experienced 
men,  and  the  experiences  of  the  most  established  Chris- 
tians, the  more  I  differ  from  your  opinion  about  not  com- 
mitting sin,  and  your  denying  the  doctrines  of  election  and 
the  final   perseverance  of  the  saints.  .  .  .  God  himself 

teaches  my  friends  the  doctrine  of  election.     Sister  H 

hath  lately  been  convinced  of  it ;  and  if  I  mistake  not,  dear 
and  honored  Mr.  Wesley  will  hereafter  be  convinced  also. 
Perhaps  I  may  never  see  you  again  until  we  meet  in  judg- 
ment; then,  if  not  before,  you  will  know  that  sovereign, 
distinguishing,  irresistible  grace  brought  you  to  heaven." 

To  this  Wesley  responded : 

"  My  dear  Brother  :  I  thank  you  for  yours  of  May 
24th.  The  case  is  quite  plain.  There  are  bigots  both  for 
predestination  and  against  it.  God  is  sending  a  message 
to  those  on  either  side,  but  neither  will  receive  it  unless 
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from  one  who  is  of  their  own  opinion.    Therefore  for  a  time 
you  are  suffered  to  be  of  one  opinion  and  1  of  another," 

Again  Whitefietd  wrote: 

"  1  know  not  what  you  may  thinic,  but  I  do  not  expect 
to  say  indwelling  sin  is  destroyed  in  me  till  I  bow  my  head 
and  give  up  the  ghost.  ,  ,  .  Besides,  dear  sir,  what  a  fine 
conceit  is  it  to  cry  up  perfection  and  yet  cry  down  the  doc- 
trine o{  final  perseverance.'  But  tliis  and  many  other  ab- 
surdities you  will  run  into  because  you  will  not  own  elcc' 
tioH,  and  you  will  not  own  ticetion  because  you  cannot  own 
it  without  bcticviiif;  the  doctrine  of  reprobation.  What, 
then,  is  there  in  reprobation  so  horrid  ?  I  see  no  blasphemy 
in  holding  that  doctrine,  if  rightly  explained.  If  God 
might  have  passed  by  all,  he  may  pass  by  some.  ...  If 
you  go  on  thus,  honored  sir,  how  can  I  agree  with  you? 
It  is  impossible.  I  must  speak  what  I  know.  By  spring 
you  may  expect  to  see 

"  Ever,  ever  yours, 

"  Geor(;e  VViiitefield." 

Finding  himself  opposed  whenever  he  preached  free 
grace,  and  the  people  helplessly  divided,  Wesley  delivered 
his  famous  sermon  entitled  "  Free  Grace,"  and  published 
it  in  a  pamphlet  of  twenty-four  pages,  annexing  a  hymn  by 
his  brother  untitled  "  Hymn  of  Universal  Redemption. " 

The  circumstances  were  these  which  led  Wesley  to 
take  a  public  attitude  against  the  doctrint;  of  election:  In 
one  of  the  London  societies  an  advocate  persisted  in  de- 
bating it  in  the  meetings  held  for  growth  in  grace,  and 
Charles  Wesley,  who  was  in  charge,  forbade  him  to  be  ad- 
mitted: When  his  brother  arrived  the  disputant  ap|>carcd 
and  demanded  if  he  had  been  excluded  for  his  opinion. 
"  Wliich  opinion } "  u»keil  Wesley.     "  That  of  election.     I 
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hold  that  a  certain  number  are  elected  froip  eternity^  and 
they  must  and  shall  be  saved,  and  the  rest  of  mankind 
must  and  shall  be  damned.'*  Me  told  Wesley  that  others 
in  the  society  so  believed,  to  which  Wesley  replied  that 
he  never  questioned  their  opinions ;  all  he  demanded  was 
that  they  should  **  only  not  trouble  others  by  disputing 
about  them.'*  But  the  contentious  brother  answered: 
"  No,  but  I  will  dispute  about  them.  You  are  all  wrong, 
and  I  am  determined  to  .set  you  right.**  Under  these 
circumstances  Wesley  replied :  '*  I  fcnr  your  coming  with 
this  view  will  neither  profit  you  nor  us." 

The  school  at  Kingswood  had,  in  a  certain  sense,  been 
founded  by  Whitefiekl,  who  had  laid  the  corner-stone,  but 
immediately  left  the  institution  to  the  management  of 
Wesley,  who  bought  the  ground  and  paid  for  the  building, 
partly  through  the  contributions  of  his  friends,  and  partly 
from  the  income  of  his  fellowship.  He  employed  John 
Cennick  as  teacher,  and  authorized  him  to  read  and  expound 
the  Bible  to  a  society  which  Wesley  gathered  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Cennick,  however,  publicly  attacked  in  that  society 
the  Arminian  views  of  Wesley.  He  also  wrote  many  let- 
ters to  Whitefield,  and  demanded  of  Wesley  that  he  and 
his  adherents  be  allowed  to  retain  their  membership  and 
have  the  privilege  of  *'  meeting  apart."  This  resulted  in 
a  division  of  the  society,  fifty  adhering  to  Cennick  and 
ninety  to  Wesley.  Cennick  and  his  friends  declared  that 
they  were  expelled  for  holding  the  doctrine  of  election. 
Wesley  retorted  that  they  knew  that  was  not  the  case,  as 
there  were  predestinarians  in  the  societies  in  London  and 
Bristol,  nor  did  he  "  ever  yet  put  any  one  out  of  either  be- 
cause he  held  that  opinion.'*  It  was  this  division  and  the 
continued  controversy  which  led  Wesley  to  preach  against 
the  doctrine  publicly. 
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In  1740  VVhitufield  wrote  to  Wesley: 

"  My  dear  Brother;  For  Christ's  sake,  avoid  all  dis- 
utation.  Do  not  oblige  me  to  preach  aijainst  you ;  I  had 
ither  die." 


But  on  his  return  to  Kngland  in  1741  he  published  a 
amplilot  which  contained  a  letter  from  Wesley,  who  com- 
lained  against  this,  reinarkiny  that  i(  Whitefield  wascon- 
trnincd  to  bear  his  tcstimiuiy  on  the  general  subject,  he 
light  liavc  done  it  by  issuing  a  treatise  without  culling 
is  name  in  ciuc^tiun ;  iliat  he  had.  Iiowevcr,  wiid  enough 
f  what  was  wholly  for<;ign  to  the  queHtion  to  make  an 
pen,  and,  he  feared,  an  irreparable  breach.  He  then 
rocctdtd  to  show  lilin  how  e.i.sy  it  would  be  for  him  to 
nswcr  Whitefield,  but  that  he  would  not  do  so.  Wesley 
llirmed  subsequently  that  "tlnMc  who  believed  universal 
cdeinption  had  no  desire  to  suparnte,  but  that  those  who 
eld  particular  red('mj>tioii  would  not  hear  of  any  accom- 
lotlation,  being  determined  to  have  no  fellowship  with 
icn  who  were  in  snch  dangerous  errors;  so  there  were 
ow  two  sorts  (if  Methodists — those  for  particular  and 
hose  for  general  redemption," 

Into  the  controversy  all  bodies  of  dissenters  were  drawn, 
nd  in  it  many  members  and  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England  participated.  Wliitefield  was  more  bitterly  at- 
ickcd  than  Wesley,  and  all  opponents  of  Methodism 
nited  in  the  prediction  that  this  dispute  would  soon  bring 
3  an  end  the  "  fanatical  schi.>im.*' 

Whitefield  preached  against  the  Wesleys  by  name  in 
loorfields,  ami  when  invited  to  the  "  Foundry,"  with 
Charles  Wesley  sitting  near,  he  introduced  the  subject 
nd  protested  against  their  teaching.  He  was  temporarily 
u  unpopular  that  liis  congregations  during  the  week 
umbered  less  than  three  hundred.     At  all  times,  however, 
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thousands  heard  him  on  Sunday.  Such  were  his  eloquence, 
simplicity,  and  fervor  that  his  popularity  fully  returned. 
The  personal  estrangement  between  him  and  Wesley  for- 
tunately lasted  but  a  short  time. 

From  that  time  forward  those  who  sympathized  with 
Whitefield  consorted,  being  aided  by  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon,  whose  wealth,  social  standing,  and  liberality 
were  such  as  to  assist  greatly  in  the  establishment  of  Cal- 
vinistic  Methodism.  She  helped  to  build  sixty-four  chap- 
els in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  gave  away  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  selling  her  jewels  and 
devoting  the  proceeds  to  chapel- building  and  other  religious 
work. 

Prior  to  the  formal  separation  of  Wesley  and  White- 
field  many  little  societies  had  been  formed,  but,  being  left 
without  superintendence,  most  of  them  dissolved.  Peter 
Bohler  recommended  the  formation  of  one  in  London. 
By  January,  1 739,  it  numbered  si.xty,  and  met  in  Fetter 
Lane  in  connection  with  the  Moravian  Church,  with  which 
several  of  its  members  were  finally  incorporated. 

In  the  summer  of  1 739  a  Methodist  society  was  formed 
in  Bristol,  where  were  already  several  little  societies,  which 
now  united.  A  similar  movement  took  place  in  Kings- 
wood;  another  in  Bath.  Wesley  places  the  time  when 
the  first  of  the  united  societies  was  formed  toward  the 
close  of  the  year  1739.  "  From  that  time  he  distinguishes 
what  he  sometimes  designates  the  United  Societies,  and  at 
other  times  the  United  Society,  from  all  other  religious  as- 
sociations with  which  he  had  been  previously  connected."  > 

The  Fetter  Lane  society  was  practically  formed  by  Peter 
Bohler,  who  prepared  its  constitution.    But  serious  differ- 


*  "  Centennial  of  Wesleyan  Methodism,**  by  Thomas  Jackson,  prcsic 
of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  (American  edition,  G.  Mason  &  T.  Lane,  I 
York,  1839). 
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res  arose,  some  of  the  members  denouncing  the  Christian 
listry  as  an  institution,  sumc  opposing  nil  ordinances. 
1  others  aflirmin^  tliat  silunce  was  the  best  substitute  for 
meansof  grace.  Finally,  on  Sunday,  July  6, 1 740, Wesley 
d  to  the  society  his  objections  to  these  errors,  and,  being 
isted,  departed,  accompanied  by  a  score  of  the  membtrrs, 
owed  later  by  fifty  more,  including  most  of  the  women. 
■iight  momhs  previous  to  this  Wesley  had  secured  a 
Iding  in  Moorfields  formerly  used  for  the  casting  of  can- 
1,  and  had  op<;neil  it  (or  regular  public  worship  Novem- 

■  II,  1739.  Though  this  was  eight  months  before  he 
•arated  from  the  Moravians,  many  have  spoken  of  it  as 

■  beginning  of  organized  Methodism. 

kVherever  llie  Wcsleys  had  traveled  while  affiliating  with 

■  Moravians  ihey  had  formed  "  men  bands  "  and  "  women 
ids,"  afterward  subdivided  according  to  whether  the 
nibers  were  married  or  single.  They  were  to  meet 
actually  at  le.ist  once  a  week,  sing  and  pruy,  and  speak 
Drder,  revealing  the  true  state  of  their  souls,  confessing 
one  another  their  faults  in  word  and  deed  and  their 
ious  temptations.  To  each  band  was  assigned  a  leader, 
ose  duty  it  was  to  describe  his  own  state  and  then  call 
an  the  rest.  Wesley  met  all  the  men  every  Wednes- 
y  evening,  and  the  women  on  Sunday.  He  proposed, 
0,  that  one  evening  in  the  quarter  nil  the  men,  on  a 
ond  all  tlic  women,  should  meet,  and  on  a  ihird  men 
i  women  together.  The  last  he  called  love-feasts. 
Some  objected  on  the  ground  that  these  meetings  were 
n's  invention.  Wesley  replied:  "They  are  prudential 
ps,  grounded  on  reason  and  e.\perience,  in  order  to  ap- 
'  the  general  rules  given  in  Scripture  according  to  par- 
iilar  circumstances,"  Othersaffirmed  that  the  bands  were 
lere  popery."  Wesley  responded  with  severity:  "Do 
:y  not  yet  know  that  the  only  popish  confession  is  the  con- 
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feuioii  made  by  a  ungle  person  to  spriest  ?  .  .  .  Whereas 
that  wre  practice  is  the  confession  of  several  persons  con- 
jcMntly,  not  to  a  priest,  but  to  each  other." 

These  bands  did  not,  as  many  suppose,  give  rise  to  the 
classes.  The  dass-meeting  in  Methodism  preceded.  Wes- 
ley was  talking  with  several  of  the  society  in  Bristol  con- 
cerning the  means  of  paying  its  debts,  when  one  said :  "  Let 
every  member  of  the  society  give  a  penny  a  week  till  all 
are  paid."  Another  answered:  "But  many  of  them  are 
poor  and  cannot  afford  to  do  it."  Tlien  said  the  proposer 
of  this  method :  *'  I'ut  eleven  of  the  poorest  with  me,  and 
if  they  can  give  anything,  well ;  I  will  call  on  them  weekly ; 
and  if  they  cannot  give  anything  I  will  give  for  them  as 
well  as  for  myself.  And  each  of  you  call  on  eleven  of 
your  neighbors  weekly,  receive  wliat  they  give,  and  make 
up  what  is  wanting." 

In  the  working  of  this  plan,  which  proved  most  efficient, 
the  leaders  reported  to  Wesley  that  they  found  certain 
persons  "  who  did  not  live  as  they  should."  He  called 
together  all  the  leaders  and  instructed  them  to  make  par> 
ticular  inquiry  into  the  behavior  of  those  whom  tliey  saw 
weekly.  This  was  the  germ  of  the  modem  class- meeting, 
which  in  process  of  time  incorporated  all  thoi-e  elements 
of  the  bands  which  were  in  practice  found  to  be  useful. 

As  the  number  of  societies  increased  it  became  necessary 
to  supply  them  with  preachers.  The  first  lay  preacher  was 
Thomas  Maxfield,  his  appointment  being  made  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Wesley,  who  was  disposed  to  condemn  It,  but  after- 
ward withdrew  his  opposition.  The  second  was  Thomas 
Richards,  and  the  third  Thomas  Westell.  Some  of  these 
early  lay  preachers  displayed  great  ability,  among  them 
John  Nelson ;  another,  Thomas  Olivers,  became  famous 
both  as  a  preacher  and  as  a  poet  of  high  order. 

Separate  places  of  worship  were  now  essential,  because 
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these  clergymen  were  excluded  from  the  churches  of  the 
Establishment,  and  because  lay  preachers  were  in  no 
case  allowed  to  conduct  services  therein,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  great  number  of  tlieir  converts.  The  first 
chapel  erected  by  the  Wesleys  was  in  Bristol ;  but  prior  I 
to  its  completion  the  "  Foundry  "  was  opened  in  London. 
Chapels  rapidly  followed  in  Leeds,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Lomlon,  lUmiingliani,  and  the  chief  towns  of  the  kingdom. 

The  success  of  the  movement  under  the  Wesleys  was  so 
wonderful  that  during  the  year  I  742,  John,  the  ackncwl-  1 
edged  final  authority,  was  employing  twenty-three  itiner-  I 
ant  lay  preachers  and  several  local  preachers;  the  distinc- 
tion being  that  the  former  gave  their  entire  time  to  the 
work,  while  the  latter  pursued  ordinary  business,  preaching 
at  such  points  as  they  could  reach  from  their  jilaces  o(  abode. 

The  opening  of  the  year  1 744  wore  a  calamitous  aspect. 
It  was  a  time  of  war.  Reports  were  set  afloat  that  the 
Methodists  were  in  collusion  with  the  papal  Pretender,  that 
Wesley  was  a  Jesuit,  an  Anabaptist,  a  Quaker,  and  that 
he  had  been  prosecuted  for  "  unlawfully  selling  gin." 

A  prticlamation  was  issued  in  London  requiring  all 
Roman  Catholics  to  leave  ihe  city.  Wesley  stayed  behind 
to  show  that  he  was  imt  one,  but  was  summoned  before  the 
authorities  and  made  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
king,  and  to  sign  a  declaration  against  popery.  Charles 
Wesley  was  indicted  because  in  a  public  prayer  he  had  be- 
sought God  to  "call  home  his  banished  ones,"  which  was 
interpreted  to  mean  the  House  of  Stuart. 

Wesley's  "  Journal  "  shows  that  in  scores  of  places  the 
Methodists  were  mobbed  while  holding  services  in  the 
public  streets  and  at  their  own  houses.  In  some  towns 
tioting  lasted  for  a  week,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  early 
martyrs  were  paralleleil.  Frequently  parish  ministers  pro- 
moted the  ntobs,  and  magistrates  were  not  willing  to  pro- 
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tect  the  Methodists.  The  natural  passions  of  converted 
men  of  giant  strength  were  roused^  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  the  Wesleys  could  maintain  order  among  their 
followers  by  beseeching  them  not  to  be  overcome  of  evil, 
but  to  overcome  evil  with  good. 

The  conduct  of  John  Wesley  was  so  consistent,  his 
moral  power  so  great,  that  he  was  worth  more  to  his  fol- 
lowers  than  a  band  of  armed  men.  At  Newcastle,  where 
the  mob  spirit  was  rising,  he  preached  in  the  public  square 
from  the  text,  "  Ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  men  for  my  name's 
sake."  Tradition  says  that  every  word  was  uttered  in  a 
tone  of  command  as  difficult  to  resist  as  if  it  came  from  the 
lips  of  the  greatest  general  upon  the  field  of  battle.  Wes- 
ley, in  his  usual  laconic  manner,  states  of  one  such  scene 
that  he  "  found  a  great  mob,  and  after  spending  an 
hour  in  taming  them,  exhorted  them  for  two  hours  more." 
The  ringleaders  promised  to  make  no  further  disturbance. 
The  next  day,  however,  the  people,  having  heard  a  false 
report  of  a  victory  of  the  British  over  the  French,  gave 
themselves  up  to  drunkenness  and  renewed  the  attack. 

In  Bristol,  Nottingham,  and  throughout  all  Cornwall 
similar  scenes  took  place.  Wesley  attended  service  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Ives,  and  heard  the  Methodists  denonnccd  as 
"enemies  of  the  church  and  state,  Jacobites  and  papists." 

The  announcement  of  his  text  was  often  sufficient  to 
comfort  the  flock.  When  he  came  to  a  town  where  the 
society  was  broken  up,  and  met  the  minister  fleeing  from 
a  mob  led  by  the  mayor,  he  immediately  addressed  the 
frightened  people  from  these  words:  "Enter  into  the 
rock,  and  hide  yourselves  as  it  were  for  a  little  moment, 
until  the  indignation  be  overp.ist." 

This  was  the  general  condition;  but  opposition  met  and 
conquered  in  the  Christian  spirit  contributed  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  societies. 


m 
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On  the  25th  of  June,  1744,  the  first  Methodist  confer- 
ence  was  called  in  London.  There  were  present  John  and 
Charles  Wesley ;  John  Hodges,  rector  of  VVenvo,  in  Wales ; 
Henry  Piers,  vicar  of  Bexley,  who  had  been  led  by  Charles 
Wesley  into  the  light;  Samuel  Taylor,  vicar  of  Quin- 
ton ;  and  John  Meriton.  Besides  these  there  were  four  lay 
preachers — Thomas  Maxfield,  Thomas  Richards,John  Ben- 
nett, and  John  Downes.  The  participants  in  the  con- 
ference applied  themselves  to  determining  and  defining 
repentance,  saving  faith,  justification,  sanctification,  free  1 
will,  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  and  other  doctrines.  The 
conclusions  reached,  together  with  the  general  proceed- 
ings, were  recorded  in  the  form  of  minutes.  Some  almost 
prophetic  statements  are  found  therein,  such  as:  "We 
believe  the  Methodists  will  either  be  thrust  out  or  will 
leaven  the  whole  church."  Practical  questions  of  perma- 
nent importance  were  raised,  such  as :  "  Is  it  lawful  to  bear 
arms  ?  "  and  "  Is  it  lawful  to  use  the  law  ?  "  There  was  a 
Quaker  element  in  the  societies  inclined  to  deny  the  first 
of  these,  and  a  Moravian  element  disposed  to  question  the 
second ;  but  after  debate  both  were  decided  affirmatively. 
Another  conference  was  called  in  Bristol  in  1 745  ;  subse- 
quently these  were  held  annually. 

In  1 747  Wesley  visited  Ireland,  where  Thomas  Williams, 
a  lay  preacher  from  Kngland,  a  few  months  before  had  es- 
tablished  a  society  which  had  increased  until  it  then  num- 
bered three  hundred  members.  The  arrival  of  Wesley 
promoted  the  work,  and  he  found  it  necessary  again  to 
visit  that  country  in  1748.  The  Irish  Roman  Catholics, 
with  their  customary  violence,  attacked  the  Methodists. 
Gran<l  juries  "  presented  "  Charles  Wesley  as  a  vagabond 
and  n  disturber  of  her  Majesty's  peace,  and  the  appearance 
of  John  was  the  signal  for  the  gathering  of  mobs. 

Before  1758  he  had  visited  every  part  of  Ireland  except 
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Sligo,  and  in  that  year  entered  this  region,  where  he  found 
a  colony  of  German  origin.  During  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  one  hundred  and  ten  families  from  the  Palatinate  had 
settled  in  the  town  of  Court  Matress  and  neighboring 
hamlets.  Being  without  a  minister,  they  had  become 
notorious  for  immorality  and  irreligion;  but  Methodists 
had  effected  a  reformation. 

Wesley  delivered  several  discourses  in  a  "preaching- 
house  *'  in  the  center  of  Court  Matress,  and  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  order  and  superior  morality  of  this  and 
two  neighboring  communities  that  he  declared  that  three 
such  towns  could  hardly  be  found  elsewhere  in  England 
or  Ireland,  and  exclaimed :  ''  How  will  these  poor  foreign- 
ers rise  up  in  the  day  of  judgment  against  those  that  are 
round  about  them!*'  Thus,  regardless  of  the  nationality 
of  those  to  whom  the  gospel  was  preached,  the  Word  of 
the  Lord  had  free  course,  and  w<is  glorified ;  until,  when  the 
twenty-first  conference  was  held  at  Manchester,  August 
20,  1765,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  publish  the  minutes, 
which  had  been  regularly  taken,  but  not  given  to  the  pub- 
lic. They  contain  the  names  of  the  preachers  admitted 
on  trial,  the  stations,  helpers,  and  circuits,  with  all  the  ap- 
pointments, and  rules  of  discipline  for  both  societies  and 
preachers.  There  were  at  that  time  25  circuits  with  71 
preachers  in  England,  4  with  4  preachers  in  Scotland,  2 
with  2  preachers  in  Wales,,  and  8  with  15  preachers  in 
Ireland ;  making  39  circuits  and  92  lay  itinerants,  besides 
the  local  preachers,  the  Wesleys,  and  those  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England  that  cooperated  with  them. 

The  dociriftes  taught  by  Wesley  and  his  itinerant  and 
lay  preachers  include  the  fundamental  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity as  held  by  the  Reformed  churches  j^enerally,  but  ex- 
cluded ritualism  and  sacramentarianism,  and  divided  from 
Calvinism  on  unconditional  election,  predestination,  final 
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perseverance  of  the  Mints,  and  kindred  doctrines.  In  op- 
position to  these  it  affirmed  that  notwithstanding  human 
depravity  a  measure  of  free  will  is  restored  to  all  together 
with  that  supernatural  light  which  "lighteth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world" ;  and  that  those  who  have  been  truly 
converted  may  fall  away  and  be  finally  lost. 

Specific  emphasis  was  also  placed  on  the  possibility 
of  instantaneous  conversion,  and  on  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit,  which  was  explicitly  defined  and  inculcated  as  the 
privilege  of  every  believer.  The  doctrine  of  Christian  per- 
fection— not  a  perfection  which  does  not  admit  of  a  con- 
tinual increase,  but  a  freedom  from  sin,  from  evil  desires 
and  evil  tempers,  and  from  pride ;  "  the  sum  of  which  is 
the  loving  God  with  all  our  heart,  mind,  soul,  and  strength ; 
.  .  .  that  all  the  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  are  gov- 
erned by  pure  love  '* — was  constantly  taught ;  also  that  it 
was  not  usually,  if  ever,  attained  at  the  moment  of  con- 
version, that  it  is  attainable  by  faith  and  that  only,  and 
that  its  attainment  is  possible  in  this  life. 

The  conditions  for  membership  were  few  and  simple,  yet 
they  contained  a  standard  of  spiritual  life  and  conduct  to 
which  comparatively  few  Christians  in  any  age  have  at- 
tained. The  General  Rules  of  the  United  Societies,  stating 
these  conditions,  were  issued  May  I,  1 743,  and  signed  by 
John  and  Charles  Wesley ;  and  few  changes  have  been 
made.*  The  peculiar  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  the 
Christian  life  and  the  exercise  of  discipline  were  the  regu- 
lar itinerant  ministry  in  the  form  of  circuits,  involving  con- 
stant change,  and  covering  a  vast  extent  of  country  by 
uniting  in  one  plan  regular  itinerants  and  local  preachers; 
the  classes,  with  their  leaders  and  the  authority  reposed  in 
them ;  the  bands  and  their  leaders ;  the  district  meetings 
and  conferences;  love-feasts  and  watch-nights.    Members 

^  See  Appendix. 
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of  the  societies  were  instructed  to  receive  the  holy  com* 
munion  at  {>arish  churches,  and  in  their  own  meetings  when 
it  was  administered  by  one  of  those  regularly  ordained  min- 
isters of  the  Established  Church  who  cooperated  with  the 
Wesley s.  Dissenters  connected  with  the  societies  were 
allowed  to  receive  the  Lord's  Supper  at  the  altars  of  their 
respective  religious  bodies,  as,  during  this  period,  both  John 
and  Charles  Wesley  and  their  couiljutors  of  the  Church  of 
England  constantly  declared  that  they  did  not  cherish  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  new  sect  or  church.  This  fact  accounts 
for  various  restrictions  and  requisitions  which  no  church  in 
Christendom  would  have  thought  it  wise  to  impose,  and 
the  absence  of  various  provisions  essential  to  a  church. 
Neither  ministers  nor  members,  accused  of  unsoundness 
in  doctrine,  defectiveness  of  experience,  inefficiency,  or 
immorality,  had  the  privilege  of  a  trial,  much  less  of  an 
appeal,  but  were  excluded  by  the  exercise  of  the  judgment 
of  the  founder.  Nor  could  they  complain  against  this, 
since  none  were  obliged  to  remain,  and  all  had  accepted 
his  teachings  with  that  definite  understanding. 

The  observance  of  watch-night  originated  at  Kingswood, 
where  the  depraved  colliers  spent  the  last  night  of  the  year 
in  drunken  revels  and  bacchanalian  scenes.  The  converts 
to  Methodism  changed  these  meetings  into  religious  fes- 
tivals. Some  advised  John  Wesley  to  put  an  end  to  them, 
to  make  the  breach  greater  between  the  old  and  the  new 
life,  and  to  prevent  occasional  disorders.  He  took  the 
matter  under  consideration  and  replied :  ''  Upon  weighing 
the  thing  thoroughly,  and  comparing  it  with  the  practice 
of  the  ancient  Christians,  I  could  see  no  cause  to  forbid  it. 
Rather  I  believed  it  might  be  made  of  more  general  use ; 
so  I  sent  them  word  that  I  designed  to  watch  with  them 
on  the  Friday  nearest  the  full  moon,  that  we  might  have 
light  thither  and  back  again.     I  gave  public  notice  of  this 
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the  Sunday  before,  and,  wilhal,  tliat  I  intended  to  preach; 
desiring  they,  and  they  only,  would  meet  me  there  who 
cotild  do  it  without  prejudice  to  their  business  or  families. 
On  Friday  abundance  of  people  came,  I  began  preaching  '• 
between  eight  and  nine,  imd  we  continued  until  a  little 
beyond  noon  of  night,  singing,  praying,  and  praising 
God." 

Wesley  later  declares:  '*  Kxceeding  great  are  the  blcjis- 
IngN  that  wo  have  ftmnd  ihcrcin.  It  Imn  (tencnilly  been 
All  extremely  Mulcnin  HCiiMin,  when  the  Word  of  God  sunk  i 
deep  into  the  henrl,  even  of  those  who  till  then  knew  him  t 
not."  To  llie  charge  that  it  was  only  the  novelty  of  the 
thing  he  replied  :  "  Be  it  so ;  however,  the  impression  then 
made  on  many  souls  has  never  since  been  effaced.  Now, 
allowing  that  God  did  make  use  of  novelty  or  any  other 
indifferent  circumstance  in  order  to  bring  sinners  to  re- 
pentance, yet  they  are  brought.  And  herein  let  us  rejoice 
together." 

During  this  entire  period  Charles  Wesley  was  the  coad- 
jutor and  counselor  of  the  founder ;  a  religious  poet  of  the 
first  order,  a  preacher  of  amazing  eloquence  and  force, 
though  much  more  variable  than  his  brother.  Many  of  his 
hymns  were  improvised  while  preaching;  others  were 
written  for  special  occasions  and  by  John  Wesley  were  set 
to  music.  The  enthusiasm  of  Methodists  made  them  the 
finest  singers  in  the  kingdom. 

In  1738.  before  their  conversion,  in  the  technical  term, 
they  had  published  a  book  of  selections,  which  included 
some  original  hymns;  the  next  year  two,  the  following 
year  one,  and  in  1  742  another,  in  which  most  of  the  hymns 
were  by  Charles  Wesley.  Whatever  subject  disturbed  the 
public  mind,  Iiis  prolific  muse  took  up,  and  a  hymn  or  a 
poem  was  the  result.  In  1749  a  conocti()n  of  hymns  and 
sacred  poems  in  two  volumes  was  published,  with  the  name 
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of  Charles  Wesley  alone  as  the  author.  Many  thousands 
singing  marvelously  fervent  descriptions  of  religious  experi- 
ence in  every  stage  from  conviction  to  the  highest  attain- 
ments of  Christian  life — the  whole  sustained  by  a  frame- 
work of  doctrine  rigorously  clear  and  logical  in  definition, 
expressed  in  vigorous  English — produced  an  effect  hardly 
second  to  that  of  the  preaching.  It  was  alike  instructive 
and  inspiring,  afforded  the  materials  for  maintainin({  ser- 
vices in  the  absence  of  preachers,  and  attracted  many  to 
the  meetings  who  would  never  have  been  drawn  to  hear 
any  minister,  however  renowned. 

An  incidental  benefit,  the  value  of  which  it  is  difficult 
to  overestimate,  was  that  Methodists  committed  the 
hymns  to  memory,  thus  enriching  their  vocabularies  by 
the  language  and  poetic  similes,  and  especially  by  the 
spiritu«il  and  pathetic  terms  with  which  they  abounded, 
so  that  they  were  able  to  speak  and  pray  with  astonish- 
ing eloquence. 

Through  life  Charles  Wesley  suffered  from  ill  health, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Whitehead,  the  physician  of 
the  family,  was  the  result  of  the  asceticism  of  his  early  days. 
He  was  of  great  use  to  his  brother,  especially  in  counter- 
acting his  natural  credulity  and  warning  him  against  a  tend- 
ency to  believe  fair  promises,  religious  words,  and  defer- 
ential manners.  Without  the  characteristics  of  leadership, 
he  was  yet  so  strong  in  High-church  feeling  that  on  vari- 
ous occasions,  if  his  views  had  prevailed,  the  growth  of 
Methodism  would  have  been  checked,  and  little  more  than 
an  invisible  influence  would  have  descended  to  future 
generations. 

The  most  useful  and  in  all  respects  the  most  extraordi- 
nary accession  to  Methodism  was  Jean  Guiilaume  de  la 
Flechere.  a  native  of  Switzerland,  a  student  of  philology  and 
philosophy,  a  master  of  French,  German,  Latin,  Hebrew, 
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and  Greek,  educated  at  Geneva*  and  intended  for  the  min- 
istry*  but  choosing  the  army  because  he  was  unable  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  At  twenty  years 
of  age  he  enlisted  with  the  rank  of  captain*  under  the  Por- 
tuguese flag.  About  1753  he  united  with  the  Methodist 
Society,  and  in  two  years  was  ordained  in  the  Church  of 
England,  becoming  in  1 760  rector  of  Madeley,  where  he 
equaled,  if  he  did  not  surpass,  the  brothers  Wesley  in 
zcnl,  fidelity,  liberality,  and  self-denial  He  affiliated 
with  the  Countess  of  lluntingdon,  and  became  president 
of  a  theological  seminary  established  by  her,  but  resigned 
on  account  of  doctrinal  differences.  Subsequently  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  Mr.  Wesley.  This  devout  man 
became  an  ascetic.  •'  He  lived  on  vegetables,  and  for 
some  time  on  milk  and  water  and  bread;  he  sat  up 
twi)  whole  nights  in  every  week  for  the  purpose  of 
praying,  reading,  and  meditating  on  reh'gious  things;  and 
on  other  nights  never  allowed  himself  to  sleep  as  long  as 
he  could  keep  his  attention  to  the  book  before  him."  He 
afterward  acknowledged  the  error  of  this  course.  About 
the  time  of  his  ordination,  determining  to  spend  his  days 
in  England,  he  Anglicized  his  name,  calling  himself  John 
Fletcher.  Southey  ^  speaks  of  him  as  "  a  .saintly  man,  car- 
rying on  the  work  of  controversy  with  correspondent  can- 
dor and  distinguished  ability."  By  the  sweetness  of  his 
spirit  he  was  of  immense  advantage  to  John  Wesley,  de- 
fending him  when  he  could  not  defend  himself,  and  exert- 
ing a  much-needed  influence  in  the  direction  of  universal 
charity  and  caution.  The  testimony  of  Southey  is  not 
open  to  the  charge  of  exaggeration :  "  Fletcher  of  Made- 
ley  was  a  man  of  whom  Methodism  may  well  be  proud, 
as  the  most  able  of  its  defenders;  and  whom  the  Churdh 
of  England  may  hold  in  honorable  remembrance,  as  one 

»  Southcy's  •*  Life  of  Wesley,'*  vol.  ii..  p.  208. 
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of  the  most  pious  and  excellent  of  her  sons.     Fletcher  in 
any  communion  would  have  been  a  saint **^ 

At  the  Conference  of  1766  an  imperfect  attempt  was 
made  to  ascertain  the  number  of  members;  but  not  until 
the  Conference  of  1 767  was  the  task  accomplished.  It  then 
appeared  that  there  were  22,410  members  in  the  English 
societies,  2801  in  the  Irish,  468  in  the  Scotch,  and  232  in 
the  Welsh. 

1  For  his  principal  works  see  Bibliography. 


CHAPTER  V. 

nf  THE  NEW  WORLD. 

As  in  nature,  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  the  culture,  no 
less  than  the  germ,  control  the  growth  of  every  spedes,  so  in 
the  formation  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  the  char- 
acteristics, number,  and  spirit  of  a  people  influence  develop- 
ment as  powerfully  as  does  the  initial  principle  or  impulse. 

In  September,  1 739,  the  natal  year  of  Methodism,  George 
Whitefield  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  and  during  the  succeed- 
ing year  and  a  half  produced  the  profoundest  religious 
impression,  laying  the  fouiuiations  of  numerous  religious 
organizations.  The  inniience  of  Whitefield  can  be  ex- 
plained in  part  by  the  fact  that,  ten  years  after  this  mar- 
velous visit  to  Philadelphia,  that  city  contained  only  2076 
houses.  Allowing  an  average  of  five  persons  to  a  family 
— a  large  estimate — such  was  the  power  of  his  voice  that 
when  he  preached  in  the  open  air  he  could  easily  have  com- 
manded the  entire  adult  population. 

The  first  Protestant  church  in  the  city  of  Haltin/ore  was 
erected  during  the  year  1739.  At  this  time  the  colony  of 
Pennsylvania  had  a  population  of  less  than  50,000;  Vir- 
ginia not  far  from  70,000 ;  New  Jersey  a  little  over  50,000, 
of  whom  nearly  one  tenth  were  slaves;  and  the  province 
of  New  York  is  estimated  at  65,000,  with  an  annual  rate 
of  increase  of  a  thousand.  The  settlement  and  develop- 
ment of  the  country  progressed  irregularly,  being  stimu- 
lated or  retarded  by  local  circumstances  and  political  and 
pecuniary  complications  in  England. 
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In  1 750  a  census  of  New  England  showed  340,000,  and 
of  South  Carolina,  64,000.-  The  methods  of  disseminating 
intelligence  throughout  the  country  were  chiefly  by  the  few 
and  slow  mails,  by  special  messenger,  and  by  conversation. 
The  first  newspaper  in  Connecticut  was  established  at  New 
Haven  in  1755,  and  the  first  in  North  Carolina  was  pub- 
lished in  December  of  the  same  year.  As  late  as  1757 
the  city  of  New  York  had  but  12,000  inhabitants,  and 
Philadelphia  only  1000  more.  Delaware  had  no  news- 
paper until  1 761 ;  the  city  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  none  until 
1762.  The  "Georgia  Gazette/'  the  first  started  in  that 
colony,  and  the  only  one  for  more  than  twelve  years, 
issued  its  first  number  at  Savannah  in  1763. 

In  1 764  many  German  and  F*rench  Protestants  and  also 
English  and  Scotch,  stimulated  by  bounties  in  land  offered 
by  the  legislature,  migrated  to  South  Carolina.  The  same 
year  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  was  laid  out^  and  its  settlement  com- 
menced. 

This  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  country  for  the  first 
six  years  of  the  seventh  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century 
suggests  the  conditions  found  by  a  company  of  Irish  Pala- 
tines who  sailed  from  Limerick  to  the  city  of  New  York  in 
1760.  A  writer  in  the  "  Irish  Evangelist,**  one  hundred 
years  later,  in  an  animated  and  pathetic  manner  describes 
their  departure.*  The  chief  figure  is  a  young  man  of 
thoughtful  look  and  resolute  bearing,  evidently  the  leader 
of  the  party.  *'  He  had  been  one  of  the  first-fruits  to  Christ 
among  his  countrymen,  had  been  the  class-leader  of  their 
infant  Church,  and  often  in  their  humble  chapel  had  min- 
istered to  them  the  Word  6f  life.  ,  .  .  His  name  was  Philip 
Embury.  His  party  consisted  of  his  wife.  Mary  Switzer, 
to  whom  he  was  married  in  Rathkealc  Church,  on  the 
27th  of  November,  1758;  two  of  his  brothers  and  their 

1  Stevens's  "  History  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.'*  vol.  i..  pp.  51,  52. 
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families ;  Peter  Switzer,  probably  a  brother  of  hts  wife ; 
Paul  Hecic,  and  Barbara,  his  wife;  Valer  Tettler.  Philip 
Morgan,  and  a  famil)'  of  the  Dulmages."  The  vessel 
reached  New  York  August  10,  1760, 

There  were  doubtless  a  few  other  Methodists  in  the 
United  States,  but  none  had  become  the  nucleus  of  a 
Methodist  society,  or  become  affiliated  with  any.  with  a 
possible  noteworthy  exception.  Li^ht  is  thrown  upon 
his  age  by  an  ancient  record  in  the  possession  of  his 
granddaughter,  made  by  Samuel  Kmbury,  as  follows :  "  My 
father,  Philip  Kmbury.  died  in  August,  1773«  ^B^d  forty- 
five  years."  At  no  place  in  the  record  can  tlie  date  of 
Embury's  birth  be  found,  but  that  of  his  baptism  is  given : 
"Y<  29th  of  7ber  [September],  1728."  As  it  was  the 
custom  in  the  family  to  baptize  the  children  when  but  a 
few  weeks  old,  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  New 
York  must  have  been  about  thirty-two  years. 

Before  sailing  for  America  he  was  a  carpenter,  and  also 
served  as  a  Wesleyan  local  preacher.  He  had  a  good  edu- 
cation ;  his  orthography  was  faultless,  chirography  remark- 
ably clear,  and  punctuation  accurate.  7*he  date  of  his  con> 
version  is  preserved,  and  its  character  may  be  inferred 
from  a  fragment  of  n  manuscript  in  his  own  handwriting: 

"On  ChriHtmns  day ; — bdng  Monday  ye  asth  of  Decem* 
ber  in  the  year  1753 :  the  I.^rd  nhnne  into  my  soul  by  a 
glimpse  of  his  Redeeming  love :  being  an  earnest  of  my 
redemption  in  Christ  Jesus,  to  whom  be  glory  forever  and 
ever.     Amen. 

"Pun.:  Emburv."' 

The  presumption  is  that  he  lived  a  consistent  life  and 
endeavored,  at  least  by  his  example,  tti  save  those  who  had 
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ftccompanied  him  from  the  temptations  to  which  they 
were  exposed ;  but  there  is  no  evidcMice  that  he  exhibited 
genuine  Methodist  zeal  or  conducted  public  religious  ser- 
vices in  the  New  World  for  at  least  six  years.  Few  of 
those  who  accompanied  him  were  Methodists,  though 
some  writers,  more  enthusiastic  than  accurate,  have  spoken 
of  the  arrival  of  "  Embury  and  a  whole  ship-load  of  Wes- 
leyans."  The  others  were  members  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland,  but  knew  nothing  of  experimental  re- 
ligion as  taught  by  Wesley.  In  1 765  another  vessel  landed 
in  New  York,  containing  five  families.  Some  of  these 
were  related  to  Embury,  and  most  of  them  he  knew. 

The  account  of  what  may  be  properly  termed  the  out- 
break of  Methodism  in  New  York  is  taken  from  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Abel  Stevens  by  a  reliable  authority,  Dr.  G.  C.  M. 
Roberts:  "A  few  of  them  only  were  Wcslcyans.  Mrs. 
Barbara  Heck,  who  had  been  residing  in  New  York  since 
1760,  visited  them  frequently.  One  of  the  company,  I'aul 
Ruckle,  was  her  eldest  brother.  It  was  when  visiting  them 
on  one  of  these  occasions  that  she  found  some  of  the  party 
engaged  in  a  game  of  cards.  There  is  no  proof,  either  di- 
rect or  indirect,  that  any  of  them  were  Wcslcyans  and  con- 
nected with  Embury.  Her  spirit  was  roused,  and,  doubt- 
less emboldened  by  her  lon^  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  them  in  Ireland,  she  seized  the  cards,  threw  them 
into  the  fire,  and  then  most  solemnly  warned  them  of  their 
danger  and  duty.  Leaving  them,  she  went  directly  to  the 
dwelling  of  Embury,  who  was  her  cousin.  It  was  located 
upon  Barrack  Street,  now  Park  Place.  After  narrating 
what  she  had  seen  and  done,  under  the  influence  of  the 
divine  Spirit  and  with  power,  she  appealed  to  him  to  be 
no  longer  silent,  but  to  preach  the  Word  forthwith.  She 
parried  his  excuses,  and  urged  him  to  commence  at  once 
in  his  own  house  and  to  his  own  people.     He  consented, 
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and  she  went  out  and  collected  four  persons,  who  with  her- 
self constituted  his  audience.  After  singing  and  prayer 
he  preaclied  to  tlicm  and  enrolled  them  in  a  class.  He 
continued  thereafter  to  meet  them  weekly.  Embury  was 
not  among  the  card-players,  nor  in  the  same  house  with 
them." 

W'akeley  gives  some  particulars  of  Mrs.  Heck's  appeal. 
When  she  found  Knibury  she  exclaimed,"  llrotlicr  Hmbiiry, 
you  must  prcitch  to  us,  or  wu  ."hiiU  nil  ^o  to  hell,  and  God 
will  rcqiiiri;  our  blood  iit  your  hands  1"  Though  astotii>hed 
and  alarmed,  Knibury.  to  quiet  his  conscience,  inquired, 
"  How  can  I  preach  ?  for  I  have  neither  a  house  nor  a  con- 
grcgJitiun."  The  zeaUms  woman  replied,  "  I'reach  in  your 
own  hoii-.c  .-mil  to  yuur  own  company  first,"  The  result 
was  that  he  consented  to  preach,  and  she  went  forth  to 
gather  a  congregation. 

The  interesting  question  whether  I'hilip  Embury  was 
engaged  in  the  game  of  cards  was  raised  many  years  ago. 
Wakclcy  says:  "Some  Methodists  have  admitted  it,  and 
the  enemies  of  Methodism  have  said  in  ridicule  that  Ameri- 
can Methodi.sm  originated  at  the  card-table."  He  then  in- 
vestigates the  subject  and  furnishes  conclusive  testimony 
that  Knibury  was  not  present.  The  action  of  Mrs.  Heck 
shows  that  he  v\  as  the  only  man  to  whom  she  could  appeal, 
and  justifies  \V:ii<eley's  remark  that "  he  was  a  very  diffident 
man,  and  his  not  doing  was  among  his  darkest  deeds." 

At  this  first  ser\'ice,  held  in  1766,  the  month  and  day 
being  unknown,  those  present  enrolled  their  names  in  a 
class  an<l  promised  to  attend  regularly  at  the  house  for 
religious  instruction. 

Begun  under  such  circumstances,  Methodism  could  but 
succeed.  This  small  number  contained  latent  forces  suf- 
ficient to  arouse  a  primitive  community  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins,  and  to  make  an  impression  of  some  kind  upon  any 
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community ;  for  in  a  thousand  hamlets  and  towns  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  the  Word  of  the  Lord  had  free  course, 
ran,  and  was  glorified. 

Soon  Embury's  house  could  not  hold  all  who  desired 
to  hear,  and  a  larger  room  was  hired,  to  provide  for  the 
expense  of  which  collections  were  taken.  In  a  few  months 
fourteen  or  more  had  been  genuinely  converted,  which 
were  formed  into  classes,  one  of  men  and  the  other  of 
women.  The  instructions  given  by  Wesley  and  his  help- 
ers to  local  preachers,  and  the  responsibilities  imposed 
upon  such,  and  also  upon  class-leaders,  show  that  Embury, 
who  was  both  a  class-leader  and  a  licensed  local  preacher, 
understood  Methodism,  and  knew  how  to  organize  bands, 
classes,  and  societies. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  small  city,  without  much 
to  excite  the  people,  with  no  daily  papers  to  absorb  atten- 
tion by  presenting  the  news  of  the  civilized  and  the  un- 
civilized world,  great  interest  should  have  been  kindled  by 
such  a  movement.  Even  at  this  late  day,  notwithstanding 
all  the  counter-attractions,  a  '*  revival "  in  a  time  of  peace 
will  attract  larger  concourses  and  maintain  interest  longer 
than  any  other  public  excitement.  Besides,  Whitefidcl  had 
preached  often  in  New  York  only  three  years  before,  and 
Wesleyan  Methodi.sm,  for  a  time,  undoubtedly  derived  con- 
siderable advantage  from  the  estimate  in  which  he  was 
held,  by  the  affiliation  of  .some  of  his  converts  and  the 
familiarity  of  the  public  with  the  name  of  Methodism,  which 
was  popularly  applied  to  his  spirit  and  methods. 

The  place  where  Embury  preached  was  not  far  from  the 
quarters  of  the  British  troops.  Three  musicians  of  the 
regiment,  drawn  by  the  singing  of  the  Methodists,  so  much 
more  spirited  than  the  music  of  the  Established  Church  or 
of  the  dissenters,  attended  the  services,  were  converted, 
and  were  commissioned  by  Embury  as  "  exhorters."    The 
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poorer  part  of  the  community  furnished  the  majority  of 
the  converts.  The  neglected  paupers  in  the  almshouse 
received  the  attention  of  the  evangelists,  and  heard  with 
delight  the  promise  of  everlasting  life.  The  superintend- 
ent of  the  institution  invited  Embury  to  preach  there,  and, 
besides  several  of  "  the  non-criminal  wards  of  the  State/' 
was  himself  added  to  the  list  of  converts. 

The  attendance  at  the  meetings  constantly  increased. 
Karly  in  \  767,  probably  in  the  month  of  February,  a 
stranger,  in  military  dress  and  wearing  a  sword,  appeared 
among  them.  He  was  obviously  an  officer  of  the  royal 
army,  and  the  few  Methodists  seem  to  have  been  dis- 
turbed, perhaps  frightened,  suspecting  that  he  might  have 
come  to  question  them  concerning  the  conversion  of  the 
musicians  and  other  members  of  the  army.  Rut  his  de- 
vout conduct  allayed  their  fears,  for  he  conformed  to  their 
methods.  At  the  close  he  introduced  himself  as  "  Captain 
Thomjis  Webb,  of  the  king's  ser\'ice,  and  also  a  soldier  of 
the  cross  and  a  spiritual  son  of  John  Wesley,"  and  in- 
formed Embury  that  he  had  been  authorized  by  Wesley 
to  preach. 

Webb  was  in  the  siege  of  Louisburg,  where  he  lost  his 
right  eye,  and  at  midnight,  September  12,  1759,  was  with 
those  who  landed  at  the  foot  of  the  tangled  nivine  below 
the  plains  of  Abraham,  and  in  the  van  led  by  Howe  which 
scaled  those  heights  before  dawn,  where  he  fought  in  the 
murderous  battle  of  Quebec  in  the  midst  of  the  fiercest 
carnage,  seeing  scores  of  his  companions  killed,  but  escap- 
ing himself  with  a  wound  in  his  right  arm.  Five  years  after 
that  battle  he  heard  John  Wesley  preach  in  Hristol,  and  be- 
came a  zealous  Christian.  In  1 765  he  joined  the  Methodist 
Society,  and  one  day  entered  a  Methodist  congregation  at 
Bath.  The  circuit  preacher  having  failed  to  come.  Webb,  in 
his  regimentals,  advanced  to  the  altar  and  began  to  .speak, 
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rousing  deq>  feeling,  especially  while  recounting  the  facts 
of  his  personal  experience.  The  occurrence  was  narrated 
to  John  Wesley,  who  immediately  licensed  him  to  preach. 
Webb  frequently  referred  to  his  hairbreadth  escapes,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  lost  his  eye  has  probably  never 
been  paralleled :  "  A  ball  hit  him  on  the  bone  which  guards 
the  right  eye,  and,  taking  an  oblique  direction*  burst  the 
eyeball,  and  passing  through  his  palate  into  his  mouth,  he 
swallowed  it.**  The  wounded  were  put  into  a  boat,  and 
all  were  assisted  to  the  land  except  Webb.  One  of  the 
men  said,  "  He  needs  no  help;  he  is  dead  enough.**  But 
he  was  just  able  to  whisper,  **  No,  I  am  not  dead.*'  It  was 
three  months  before  he  could  attend  to  his  military  duty. 
His  escape  was  so  narrow — "  for  had  the  ball  struck  him  a 
hairbreadth  higher  or  lower  it  would  have  taken  his  life  ** 
— that  he  felt  that  in  a  peculiar  manner  he  owed  his  life  to 
God.  Of  his  scars  he  was  not  ashamed,  and  over  his  eye- 
less socket  he  wore  a  green  shade.  At  the  time  of  his 
arrival  in  New  York  he  was  acting  barrack- master  at  Al- 
bany. He  loved  the  Bible  to  such  an  extent  as  to  study 
it  in  the  original  Greek,  and  his  Greek  Testament  is  pre- 
served to  this  day  in  the  United  States.  Much  can  be 
learned  of  his  character  by  references  in  the  writings  of 
John  and  Charles  Wesley.  Some  years  later  the  former 
heard  him,  and  records  in  his  journal  his  opinion:  **  I  ad- 
mire the  wisdom  of  God  in  still  raising  up  various  preach- 
ers, according  to  the  various  tastes  of  men.  The  captain 
is  all  life  and  fire ;  therefore,  although  he  is  not  deep  or 
regular,  yet  many  who  would  not  hear  a  better  preacher 
flock  together  to  hear  him.  And  many  are  convinced 
under  his  preaching;  some  justified;  a  few  built  up  in 
love.'* 

Again  Wesley  says:  **  Captain  Webb  kindled  a  flame 
here,  and  it  is  not  yet  gone  out.     The  people  generally 
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were  much  quickened.  I  found  his  preaching  in  the  street 
at  Winchester  had  been  blessed  greatly." 

Captain  Webb  was  equally  successful  with  the  Irish. 
Wesley  wrote :  "  Captain  Webb  is  now  in  Dublin ;  invite 
him  to  visit  Limerick ;  he  is  a  man  of  fire,  and  the  power 
of  God  constantly  accompanies  his  word." 

Charles  Wesley  does  not  seem  to  have  thought  as  highly 
of  him,  for  when  John  Fletcher  and  Captain  Webb  were 
trying  to  induce  Joseph  Henson,  the  preacher  and  com- 
mentator, to  identify  himself  with  the  American  work, 
Charles  Wesley  wrote  to  Mr.  Benson :  **  I  have  barely  time 
to  say  your  own  reasons  for  not  going  to  America,  and 
Christopher  Hopper's,  are  unanswerable.  Mr.  Fletcher  is 
only  the  captain's  echo.  The  captain's  impressions  are  no 
more  (or  very  little  more)  to  be  depended  upon  than  George 
Bell's.  He  is  an  inexperienced,  honest,  zealous,  loving 
enthusiast."  Nevertheless  he  seemed  to  be  fond  of  the 
captain,  and  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Rankin  two  years  later  he 
writes:  "  My  love  to  Captain  Webb  when  you  sec  him." 

The  **  imj)ressions "  of  which  Charles  Wesley  speaks 
related  to  the  coming  glory  of  the  settlements  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  aiul  the  corresj)onding  ojjportunity 
for  the  efTcctnal  spread  of  the  gospel.  The  world  now 
knows  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Captain 
Thomas  Webb,  or  any  other  j)rcacher  or  poet,  to  prophesy 
grcitcr  things  than  have  come  to  pass.  Joseph  Benson, 
however,  waited  for  a  **  more  effectual  call  "  that  never 
came. 

When  Captain  Webb  preached  he  reverently  laid  his 
sword  on  the  table  or  desk  before  him.  This,  as  it  was 
probably  the  only  circmnstance  t»f  the  kind  the  people  of 
this  country  had  ever  seen,  military  men,  especially  ofliccrs, 
being  notoriously  indifferent  to  practical  religion,  had  some 
effect  in  attracting  the  large  congregcitions  which  gathered 
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matter  of  prayer/*  and  testified  that  she  had  received  from 
the  Lord,  "  with  inexpressible  sweetness  and  power,  the 
answer,  '  I  the  Lord  will  do  it'  '*  She  also  devised  an 
economical  plan  for  the  edifice,  which  was  approved  by 
the  society. 

Wakeley '  doubts  whether  a  house  of  worship  would 
have  been  erected  at  that  time  without  the  influence  of 
Captain  Webb  and  the  money  contributed  by  him.  Dr. 
Stevens  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  would  probably  not 
even  have  been  attempted  without  his  aid  ;  he  was  the  first 
subscriber,  pledging  thirty  pounds— one  third  more  than 
any  other  person  gave — nor  was  his  interest  exhausted 
then,  for  he  loaned  the  society  two  hundred  pounds,  and 
as  the  enterpiise  progressed,  increased  the  loan  to  three 
hundred,  these  financial  services  being  rendered  in  the 
year  1768.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  he  remitted  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  interest,  secured  contributions  from  friends 
amounting  to  thirty-two  pounds,  and  sold  books  for  the 
benefit  of  the  enterprise.  Captain  Webb  was  one  of  the 
original  trustees,  though  to  Embury  belongs  the  glory  of 
being  "  the  first  trustee,  first  treasurer,  first  class-leader, 
and  first  preacher." 

In  less  than  three  years  from  its  beginning  Methodism 
in  the  city  of  New  York  had  made  an  impression  both 
wide  and  deep.  The  society  leased  the  site  in  John  Street 
in  1 768,  purchasing  it  two  years  later.  The  first  subscrip- 
tion paper  records  the  results  of  a  successful  appeal  to  the 
citizens,  and  contains  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  names, 
including  all  classes,  from  the  mayor  and  the  primitive 
Methodists  down  to  African  slaves,  known  only  by  their 
Christian  names.  The  most  distinguished  names  in  the 
early  history  of  New  York,  founders  of  the  great  fami- 
lies who  have  flourished  and  still  exist,  the  Livingstons, 

1  "  Lost  Chapters,"  p.  144. 
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Duanes,  Delanceys,  Laights,  Sluyvesants,  Lispcnards,  are 
there,  as  well  as  Dr.  Samuel  Auchiiuity,  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  and  his  assistant,  the  Rev.  John  O^^velsire,  and  the 
Rev.  Charles  Inglis,  cissistant  to  Dr.  Auchmuty  and  also 
his  successor.  Oliver  Delancey,  Ksq.,  gave  six  pounds  ten 
shillings.  Frederick  De  Peyster  was  among  the  subscrib- 
ers, also  Philip  Livingston,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Side  by  side  with  these  names  are 
those  of  Margaret  and  Rachel,  two  slaves  hired  to  take  care 
of  the  preacher's  house.  Among  the  subscribers  are  the 
names  of  thirty-five  women. 

The  preamble  of  the  ptiper,  to  which  the  signatures 
of  those  who  contributed  were  atfixcd,  is  an  in)])urtant 
document,  showing  that  tit  that  time  the  Methodists 
had  no  idea  that  they  would  become  a  distinct  denom- 
ination of  Christians;  in  fact,  their  appeal  for  general 
support  was  made  upon  the  assumption  that  they  were 
not  to  be. 

"A  number  of  persons,  desirous  to  worship  God  in 
spirit  and  truth,  commonly  called  Methodists  (under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Wesley),  whom  it  is  evident 
God  h.is  been  pleased  to  bless  in  their  meetings  in  New 
York,  thinking  it  would  be  more  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  good  of  souls  had  they  a  more  convenient  ])lace  to  meet 
in,  where  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  might  be  j)reached 
without  distinction  of  sects  or  parties;  and  as  Mr.  riiilip 
Embury  is  a  member  and  helper  in  the  Gospel,  they 
humbly  beg  the  assist.ince  of  Christian  friends,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  build  a  small  house  for  that  purpose, 
not  doubting  but  the  God  of  all  consolation  will  abun- 
dantly bless  all  such  as  are  willing  to  contribute  to  the 
same." 

The  deed,  also,  to  the  ground  upon  which  the  first 
preaching-house   was  built,  made    to    the   Rev.   Richard 
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Boardman  aHcl  others  at  the  termination  of  the  lease  which 
they  had  taken  when  the  building  was  erected,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  Methodist  historical  documents  extant. 

It  reads:  "  To  llAVK  AND  TO  hold  the  said  two  lots  of 
ground,  mectin(;*housc%  and  premises  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned and  described,  and  hereby  granted  and  released, 
with  all  and  every  the  appurtenances  unto  the  said  Rich- 
ard Hoardinan,  Joseph  I'ilmoor,  William  Lupton,  Thomas 
Webb,  John  Southwell,  Henry  Newton,  and  James  Jarvis, 
their  heirs  and  assigns,  forever.  Nkvkktiiei-KSS,  1'IH)N 
SPECIAL  TRUST  AM)  COXKIDKNCK,  and  to  the  intent  that 
they  and  the  survivors  of  them,  and  all  other  trustees  for 
the  time  being  do  and  shall  ]>ermit  John  Wesley,  late  of 
Lincoln  College,  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  cleark,  and 
such  other  persons  as  he,  the  said  John  Wesley,  shall  from 
time  to  time  appoint,  and  at  all  times  during  his  natural 
life,  and  no  other  person  or  j^crsons,  to  have  and  enjoy  the 
free  use  and  benefit  of  the  said  meeting-house  and  premises. 

**  That  the  saidjohn  Wesley, tindsuch  other  person  or  per- 
sons as  he  shall  from  time  to  time  appoint,  may  therein  preach 
and  expound  God's  Holy  Word;  and  after  his,  the  said 
John  Wesley,  deceased,  upon  further  trust  and  confidence, 
and  to  the  intent  that  the  said  trustees  and  the  survivors 
of  them,  and  the  trustees  for  the  time  being,  do  and  shall 
permit  Charles  Wesley,  late  of  Christ's  Church  College, 
Oxford,  cleark,  and  such  person  or  persons  .as  he  shall  from 
time  to  time  appoint,  and  at  all  times  during  his  life,  and 
no  other,  to  have  and  enjoy  the  full  use  and  benefit  of  the 
said  mceting-hnuse  and  premises  for  the  purposes  afore- 
said; and  after  the  decease  of  the  survivors  of  the  said 
John  Wesley  and  Charles  Wesley,  t/tcti  uf^oii  further  trust 
aud  coufutcncc,  that  the  said  Richard  Boardman  and  the 
rest  of  the  hereinbefore  mentioned  trustees,  or  the  major  part 
of  them,  or  the  survivors  of  them,  and  the  major  part  of  the 
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trustees  for  the  time  being,  sAa//t  aud  from  time  to  time^ 
and  FOREVER  thereafter  wiU^penuit  such  person  or  persons 
as  shall  be  appointed  at  the  yearly  conference  of  the  people 
called  Methodists  in  London,  Bristol,  Leeds,  and  the  city 
of  New- York  aforesaid,  and  no  others,  to  have  and  enjoy  the 
said  premises  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  provided  always 
that  the  said  person  or  persons  so  from  time  to  time  to  be 
chosen  as  aforesaid,/ri*frr//  no  other  doctrine  than  is  contained 
in  the  said  John  lVesley*s  Notes  upon  the  Ncxv  Testament 
and  his  four  volumes  of  Sermons;  and  upon  further  trust 
and  confidence,  that  as  often  as  any  of  the  trustees  hereby 
appointed,  or  the  trustees  for  the  time  being,  shall  die  or 
cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  society  commonly  called 
Methodists,  the  rest  of  the  said  trustees  for  the  time  being, 
as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  shall  and  may  choose 
another  trustee  or  trustees,  in  order  to  keep  up  such  a 
number  of  trustees  that  they  may  in  no  time  hereafter  be 
less  than  seven  nor  more  than  nine." 

The  trustees  bought  the  material  and  transacted  busi- 
ness for  the  building  in  their  own  names  and  on  their  per- 
sonal securities.  Embury,  skilled  in  carpentry,  labored  on 
the  structure,  constructing  its  pulpit  with  his  own  hands. 
The  province  being  under  the  regime  of  Great  Rritain,  dis- 
.senters  were  not  allowed  to  build  churches  in  the  city  of 
New  York ;  the  Established  Church  not  only  had  the  right 
of  way,  but  in  its  behalf  obstructions  of  various  kinds  were 
placed  in  the  by-paths  which  others  were  attempting  to 
traverse. 

The  building  was  of  stone,  sixty  feet  by  forty-two.  It 
was  necessary  to  have  a  fireplace  and  chimney  so  as  to 
evade  the  law,  which  prohibited  the  erection  of  "  regular 
churches  "  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Wakeley  informs  us  that  at  first  there  were  no  stairs 
or  breastwork  to  the  galleries,  the  hearers  ascending  by  a 
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ladder ;  and  even  the  seats  on  the  lower  floor  had  no  backs ; 
nor  were  there  class-rooms,  lecture-room,  chorister,  or  choir. 

On  the  thirtieth  day  of  October,  1 768,  Embury  ascended 
the  pulpit  which  he  had  constructed^  and  preached  the  dedi- 
catory sermon  from  Hosea  x.  12:  "Sow  to  yourselves  in 
righteousness,  reap  in  mercy ;  break  up  your  fallow  ground : 
for  it  is  time  to  seek  the  Lord,  till  he  come  and  rain 
righteousness  upon  you.*'  I«ee  stales  that  the  house  was 
sufficiently  large  to  hold  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred.  This 
does  not  agree  with  Stevens,  who  says  that  *'  within  two 
years  from  its  consecration  we  have  reports  of  at  least  a 
thousand  persons  crowding  it  to  the  area  in  its  front.*'  It 
was  named  Wesley  Chapel,  and  Dr.  Dixon,  an  eminent  Wes- 
leyan,  says :  *'  This  was  most  likely  the  first  chapel  called 
by  his  name,  for  most  assuredly  John  Wesley  would  never 
allow  either  chapel,  society,  or  anything  else  to  be  called 
after  him  in  England  so  long  as  lie  lived  and  possessed  the 
power  to  prevent  it.'*  In  1770  a  parsonage  was  erected 
adjacent  to  the  chapel.  The  city  of  New  York  then  con- 
tained twenty  thousand  inhabitants. 

After  his  retirement  with  full  pay  as  captain,  Webb  had 
leisure  to  do  what  he  would.  Relatives  of  his  wife  residing 
at  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  he  removed  to  that  place,  hired 
a  house,  and  preached  in  it,  and  **  twenty-four  persons  re- 
ceived justifying  grace.**  He  made  many  preaching-tours 
through  New  Jersey,  and  on  his  first  visit  to  a  town  formed 
a  class,  and  on  the  second  or  third  organized  a  society.  It 
was  he  who  planted  Methodism  in  Pemberton,  at  Trenton, 
the  capital  of  the  State,  and  Burlington.  In  the  last- 
named  he  preached  in  the  market-place  and  in  the  court- 
house, and  there  Joseph  Toy,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
New  Jersey,  was  led  to  become  a  Christian  and  to  identify 
himself  with  the  Methodists.  Appointed  by  his  "  spiritual 
father  "  the  leader  of  a  small  class,  he  became  first  a  local 
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and  then  a  traveling  preacher,  giving  twenty- five  years  to 
the  work,  and  becoming  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  first 
college  established  by  Methodists.  If  Philip  Kmbury 
founded  Metliodism  in  New  York,  Captain  Webb  was  no 
less  its  founder  in  Philadelphia.  Here  he  preached  in  a 
sail-loft  and  formed  a  class  of  seven  members.  It  was  he, 
also,  who  intrcKluced  Methodism  into  Delaware,  and  he 
was  equally  .successful  whether  preaching  in  Wilmington 
or  among  the  farmers  and  fishermen  on  the  banks  of  the 
Brandywine  River.  lie  also  lifted  up  his  commanding 
voice  with  wonderful  effect  in  Baltimore. 

His  ser\*ices  to  American  Methodism  were  no  less  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  constantly  ap])ealed  to 
Wesley  to  send  out  prciichers,  and  in  1772  returned  to 
England,  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  to  interest  Wesleyans  in 
the  work  of  God  in  the  colonies. 

For  some  years  it  was  j»enerally  supposed  that  the  name 
of  Barbara  Heck  was  Hick,  that  she  died  in  New  York  and 
was  buried  in  Trinity  Churchyard,  and  that  Paul  Hick,  one 
of  the  early  trustees  of  the  John  Street  Church,  was  her 
son.  Against  this  it  was  maintained  that  her  name  was 
not  Hick,  but  Heck ;  that  with  her  husband  and  sons  .she 
removed  to  Camden,  N.  Y.,  in  1770  or  1771,  and  thence 
to  Canada  in  1774;  that  she  died  in  1804.  and  is  buried 
by  the  side  of  her  husband  in  the  burying-ground  of  the 
old  "Blue  Church  in  the  front  of  Augusta";  that  Paul 
Hick,  of  New  York,  was  a  nephew  of  Paul  Heck,  the  hus- 
band  of  Barbara,  and  that  the  change  of  name  was  made 
in  his  family. 

The  documents  submitted  in  the  "  Christian  Guardian, 
Canada,  May  25,  1859,  and  in  the  "  Christian  Advocate, 
together  with  much  other  proof,  determine  the  case  be- 
yond reasonable  question.    Dr.  J.  B.  Wakeley  *  supported 
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the  view  that  makes  the  orthography  of  the  name  Hick 
and  that  represents  Mrs.  Heck  as  being  buried  in  Trinity 
Churchyard,  New  York ;  but  he  addressed  a  communica- 
tion to  the  '*  Christian  Advocate  *'  which  showed  that  he 
wan  inclined  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  his  previous 
opinion.  The  evidence  that  she  migrated  with  Philip 
I'jnbury  from  the  city  of  New  York  lo  Camden,  N.  Y., 
and  that  her  name  was  Heck,  is,  as  to  the  latter  point, 
that  the  signature  of  Paul  Heck  is  plainly  Heck,  that  the 
Irish  authorities  agree  that  this  was  the  spelling  of  the 
name,  and  th.it  William  Case,  perhaps  the  best  authority 
in  Can<i(lian  Methodist  history,  wrote  to  Nathan  Hangs  in 
1855  that  he  had  visited  the  descendants  of  Paul  Heck 
and  his  worthy  companion  at  their  residence  in  Canada. 
Prompted  by  correspondence  with  one  of  the  descendants 
to  make  an  independent  investigation,  the  writer  was  led 
to  the  same  conclusion  reached  by  Dr.  Stevens,  that  the 
name  of  this  nuHlern  Deborah  was  Heck,  and  that  she  died 
in  Canada. 

While  ICmbury  and  Captain  Webb  were  preaching  in 
New  York,  a  religions  awakening  of  which  they  had  never 
heard  was  spreading  in  Maryland.  Robert  Strawbridge, 
a  n.itive  of  County  Leitrim,  Ireland,  had  migrated  to 
North  America  in  the  hope  of  .securing  for  his  family  a 
better  support,  and  settled  in  Frederick  County,  Maryland, 
on  Sam*s  Creek,  then  strictly  a  b.ickwoods  country.  Five 
years  before,  the  Indians  passed  Forts  Cumberland  and 
Frederick,  plundering  .itul  murdering,  and  continued  un- 
checked until  within  eighty  miles  of  Baltimore,  which  so 
terrified  the  inhabitants  that  the  women  and  children  were 
pl.iced  on  board  vessels  in  the  harbor,  while  the  residents  of 
the  surrounding  cctmtry  were  fleeing  to  Raltimore  for  safety.* 

1  William  ]I.iinilton\  *'  K.irly  Mcthcnlism  in  MarylamI,  Ksjiccially  in  Bal- 
timore'* ('•  MellnMlist  ()uartcrly  Review,"  July,  1856). 
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It  is  maintained  by  some  that  Robert  Strawbridge 
preached  the  first  sermon,  formed  the  first  society,  and 
built  the  first  preaching-house  for  Methodism  in  Mary- 
land, and  in  America,  at  least  three  years  before  Wesley 
Chapel,  in  John  Street,  New  York,  was  erected.  In  sup- 
port of  this  view  Bishop  Asbury*s  *'  Journal  '*  is  quoted 
(vol.  iii.,  p.  27):  "Here  Mr.  Strawbridj^e  formed  the 
first  society  in  Maryland — ami  America.**  This  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  settle  the  question,  as  there  is  a  letter  in  Asbury's 
own  handwriting  in  possession  of  Dr.  George  K.  Crooks, 
of  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  in  which  Asbury  states 
that  Methodism  was  established  in  this  country  in  about 
1770.  This  is  plainly  an  error;  and  in  the  haste  and  hard 
work  of  Asbury  various  statements  were  made  which  are 
incorrect.  But  the  most  remarkable  document  on  this 
point  is  quoted  in  full  by  Hamilton,  and  certified  as  having 
been  written  by  David  Evans,  son  of  John  Evans,  one  of 
Strawbridge's  first  converts.  The  attestor  is  Samuel  Evans, 
son  of  David.  "John  Evans,  born  30th  of  November, 
1734,  about  five  miles  from  Baltimore.  When  about  four- 
teen years  of  age  his  father  moved  to  the  upper  part  of  Bal- 
timore County,  near  the  neighborhood  of  Pipe  and  Sam's 
Creek,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  In  his  twenty- 
fifth  year  he  married;  he  had  nine  children,  and  six  are 
now  living.  His  parents  were  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  About  the  year  1 764.  he  embraced  the  Metho- 
dist religion  under  Mr.  Strawbridge.'*  The  remainder  of 
the  note  consists  of  a  statement  that  when  the  first  circuit 
was  formed  in  Baltimore  County,  Mr.  P-vans  offered  his 
house ;  it  was  accepted  about  the  year  1 768,  and  continued 
a  preaching-house  upward  of  forty  years,  during  which 
time  he  was  a  regular  class-leader.  The  phrase  **  about  the 
year  1764"  is  too  vague  to  settle  the  question. 

Asbury  and  Coke  prepared  the  first  "Discipline"  m  I  785, 
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in  which  is  a  short  account  of  Methodism.  After  recit- 
ing the  services  of  I'liilip  Embury  aind  Thomas  Webb,  the 
history  proceeds;  "  About  the  same  time  Robert  Straw- 
bridge,  a  local  preacher  from  Ireland,  settled  in  Maryland, 
and,  preaching  there,  formed  some  societies."  But  what- 
ever was  true,  in  the  opinion  of  Asbury,  about  the  first  ser- 
mon, he  explicitly  says  in  another  place :  "  The  first  Metho- 
dist church  in  New  York  was  built  in  1768  or  1769" 
Jesse  Lee  doubtless  had  as  wide  a  personal  acquaintance 
and  as  many  opportunities  for  information  as  any  one  of 
his  time.  He  says:' "Not  long  ;i(ter  the  society  was 
formed  in  New  York,  Robert  Strawbridge,  from  Ireland, 
who  had  seltled  in  Frederick  County,  in  the  Slate  of 
Maryland,  began  to  hold  meetings  in  public,  and  joined  a 
society  together  near  I'ipe  Creek." 

Much  depends  upon  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  Straw- 
bridge  in  Maryland,  and  this  it  is  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible  to  determine,  as  he  began  in  a  section  which 
did  not  admit  of  the  prompt  circulation  of  intelligciice. 
Strawbridge's  course  in  Ireland,  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  his  temperament,  renders  it  improbable  that 
he  would  long  remain  in  this  country  without  lifting 
up  his  voice.  In  his  native  land  he  was  an  itinerant, 
but  provoked  a  storm  of  opposition  and  persecution 
which  not  long  after  his  conversion  compelled  him  to 
remove  to  the  county  of  Sliyo.  There  "  his  labors  were 
signally  blessed  of  GoA  through  a  considerable  rii^^lrict." 
He  preached  also  in  the  county  of  Cavnn.  Aged  Metho- 
dists yet  living  in  Ireland  recall  descriptions  of  his  oratory- 
which  they  heard  from  the  lips  of  their  parents  and  grand- 
parents. 

As  to  the  exact  date  of  his  emigration  to  this  country, 
John  Shillington,  Ksq.,  whom  Dr.  Stevens  describes  as  the 

I  "  Short  iliblory  uf  ilic  Mnli.Kiibti,"  p.  25. 
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best  Irish  authority  on  the  Nf  ethodist  history  and  antiquities 
of  his  country,  says  it  was  not  earlier  than  1 764  or  later  than 
1765.  The  presumption  of  priority  to  Embury  would  be 
strong  if  it  were  not  more  than  counteracted  by  the  au- 
thority of  Pilmoor,  Garrettson,  Lee,  Henry  Boehm,  and 
George  Bourne.  Dr.  John  Atkinson,  in  "  The  Beginnings 
of  the  Wesleyan  Movement  in  America,"  exhaustively  dis- 
cusses  this  question,  furnishing  cumulative  and  convincing 
proof  that  American  Methodism  began  in  New  York. 

On  Sam's  Creek  he  built  a  log  meeting-house.  It  was 
twenty-two  feet  square,  without  windows,  door,  or  floor, 
and,  though  long  occupied,  was  never  finished.  Beneath 
its  rude  pulpit  he  buried  two  of  his  children.  Like  Cap- 
tain Webb,  he  was  a  trfiveler,  and  extended  his  labors  into 
eastern  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia.  The  Sam's 
Creek  society  soon  gave  four  or  five  preachers  to  Metho- 
dism. Strawbridge  founded  the  first  Methodism  in  Balti- 
more and  Harford  counties,  and  the  first  native  preacher 
of  the  continent,  Richard  Owen,  was  one  of  his  converts. 
Wherever  he  went  he  raised  up  pre.ichers.  Substantial 
citizens  as  well  as  the  more  excittible  part  of  the  commu- 
nity responded  to  his  efTorts.  Thomas  l^ond,  of  Harford 
County,  father  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Bond  and  of  the  noted 
Thomas  K.  Bond,  M.l).,  was  one  of  many  who  became 
Methodists  under  his  rousing  appeals.  S<>nie  have  sjjoken 
of  Strawbridge  as  of  meager  talents  and  limited  education. 
While  he  had  little  learning  derived  from  the  schools,  he 
was  not  ignorant  in  any  sense  which  would  expose  him  to 
contempt  or  excite  levity,  and  possessed  more  than  usual 
ability  in  important  respects. 

Though  little  h.is  come  down  to  the  present  time  con- 
cerning his  personal  characteristics,  fortunately  one  wit- 
ness, Freeborn  Garrettson,  preeminently  competent  to  esti- 
mate his  powers,  has  described  him.     Nathan  Bangs,  in 
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his  "  Life  of  Garrettson,"  extracts  an  account  of  an  even- 
ing wliich  the  latter  spent  witli  Strawbridge:  "  Mr.  Straw- 
bridge  came  to  the  house  of  a  gentleman,  near  where  I 
lived,  to  stay  all  nijrht.     I  had  never  licard  him  preach,   : 
but  as  I  had  a  great  desire  to  be  in  company  with  a  per-   i 
son  who  had  caused  so  mucli  talk  in  the  country,  I  went 
over  and  >;at  and  heard  him  converse  till  nearly  midnight, 
and  when  I  retired  it  was  with  these  tliouglits:  'I  have 
never  spent  a  few  hours  more  agreeably  in  my  life.'    He 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  explaining  Scripture  and  in  giv-   i 
ing  intc^e^ting  anealotes."  ' 

The  society  in  New  York  continued  to  prosper,  and  t 
Thiiinas  Taylor,  one  of  the  original  lessees  of  the  st  e 
of  the  Methmlist  [ireaching-liouse  in  Ji'hn  Street,  wrote 
to  Jiiliii  Wesley,  Oil  the  nth  of  April.  1768,  an  im- 
portant letter,  in  which,  after  ilescribing  Mr.  White  field's 
first,  second,  and  third  visits,  and  (he  reaction  which  fol- 
lowed, he  says :  "  The  above  appears  to  me  to  be  a  genuine 
account  of  the  state  of  religion  in  New  York  ten  months 
ago,  when  it  pleased  God  to  raise  up  Mr.  T.mbury  to  cm- 
ploy  his  talent  (which  fi>r  sevi  nil  years  had  been  hid,  as  it 
were,  in  a  napkin)  by  calling  -iiinerM  t"  repentance,  and 
exhorting  believer.1  to  lei  tluir  liglu  shine  before  men." 
After  giving  particulars  i>[  ilu-  work  and  \i\-idly  describing 
its  reinforcenient  by  the  arrival  of  Captain  Wtbh,  he  men- 
tions his  own  arrival  in  the  United  Stales  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  clay  of  the  preciding  October,  and  his  forming  the 
acquaintance  of  l-jnbury  and  oihcrs,  He  states  that  Hm- 
bury  "  lately  has  been  more  zealous  than  formerly,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  is  that  he  is  more  lively  in  preaching,  and 
his  gifts  as  well  as  gr.iccs  are  much  increased  " ;  an<l  "  for 
six  weeks  past  our  house  would  not  contain  half  the  peo- 
ple." He  then  details  plans  for  erecting  a  chapel,  and  says; 
>  Itnngs's  '■  T.i(o  nr  (l.irrMlson,"  p.  iK  (Ni-iv  Voil.  iB,l<»). 
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"  There  is  another  point  far  more  material,  and  in  which  I 
must  importune  your  assistance,  not  only  in  my  own  name, 
but  also  in  the  name  of  the  whole  societ}*.  We  want  an 
able  and  experienced  preacher,  one  who  has  both  gifts 
and  graces  necessary  for  the  work."  He  commends  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  preaching  of  Captain  Webb  and 
Mr.  Embury,  but  discriminatingly  adds:  ''Although  they 
are  both  useful,  and  their  hearts  are  in  the  work,  they 
want  many  qualifications  for  such  an  undertaking;  and  the 
progress  of  the  gospel  here  depends  much  upon  the  quali- 
fications of  preachers.  In  regard  to  a  preacher,  if  possible 
we  must  have  a  man  of  wisdom,  of  sound  faith,  and  a  good 
disciplinarian ;  one  whose  heart  and  soul  are  in  the  work ; 
and  I  doubt  not  but  by  the  goodness  of  God  such  a  flame 
will  be  soon  kindled  which  would  never  stop  until  it 
reached  the  great  South  Sea/* 

Mr.  Taylor  infonns  Wesley  that  they  could  not  [lurchase 
such  a  preacher  as  he  described,  though  they  might  make 
many  shifts  to  evade  temporary  inconveniences,  and  thus 
pathetically  appeals  to  him,  '*  Dear  sir,  I  entreat  you,  for 
the  good  of  thousands,  use  your  utmost  endeavors  to  send 
one  over."  He  suggests  that  the  preacher  would  do  well 
to  sail  from  Boston,  Liverpool,  or  Dublin  in  the  month  of 
July  or  August,  as  in  that  case  he  would  have  fine  weather 
and  prob«ibIy  arrive  in  September. 

The  closing  sentences  of  this  letter  exhibit  a  spirit  which 
would  win  success  and  put  to  shame  the  luxurious  apathy 
of  many  an  idle  minister:  **  With  respect  to  money  for  the 
payment  of  the  preachers*  passage  over:  if  they  could 
not  procure  it  we  would  sell  our  coats  and  shirts  to  pro- 
cure it  for  them.  I  most  earnestly  beg  an  interest  in 
your  prayers,  and  trust  you  and  many  of  our  brethren  will 
not  forget  the  church  in  this  wilderness.**  ^ 

1  Bangs'!  "  Life  of  Garrettton,*'  pp.  i6-sa 
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Others  wrote  to  Wesley  begging  him  to  send  preach- 
ers, among  them  Captain  Webb  and  Thomas  Bell,  "a 
humble  mechanic  who  had  worked  six  days  on  the  new 
chapel;*'  and  by  private  correspondence  the  news  of  the 
progress  of  Methodism  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  had 
been  circulated  among  members  of  the  English  Wesleyan 
societies,  some  of  whom  had  been  contemplating  crossing 
to  identify  themselves  with  the  new  country,  but  had  hesi- 
tated, not  willing  to  relinquish  their  associations.  These 
made  preparation  to  sail,  and  Robert  Williams,  a  local 
preacher  whose  zeal  was  fired  by  the  accounts,  applied  to 
John  Wesley  for  authority  to  go  over  and  preach.  This 
was  given  on  the  express  stipulatfon  that  when  the  regu- 
larly commissioned  missionaries  to  be  sent  by  Wesley 
should  arrive,  he  would  labor  under  their  direction.  Wil- 
liams besought  his  friend  Ashton  to  emigrate  with  him, 
and  on  hearing  that  he  would  go,  sold  his  horse  to  pay  his 
debts,  and,  carrying  his  saddle-bags  on  his  arm,  started  for 
the  ship  with  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  bottle  of  milk,  but  no 
money  for  his  passage.  Ashton  paid  the  expenses  of  both, 
and  in  due  time  they  landed  in  Norfolk,  Va. 

Williams,  who  was  primitive  in  his  character  and  meth- 
ods, at  once  bcj^an  to  pre«ich.  We  are  indebted  for  what  is 
known  of  Mr.  Williams's  work  in  that  city  chiefly  to  Wake- 
ley's  ••  Lost  Chapters,**  and  to  an  old  book  found  among  the 
early  remains  of  Methodism  in  New  York,  which  appears 
to  have  been  kept  after  the  method  of  Boswell,  Johnson's 
ideal  bio^^raphcr.  Everything  that  transpired,  great  and 
small,  was  recorded,  so  that  the  re.ider  is  introduced  to 
Mr.  Williams  in  every  possible  capacity.  The  trustees  paid 
for  his  hat — **  a  beaver  hat  '* — for  his  cloak,  for  his  trunk, 
for  his  physician,  his  barber's  bill,  his  letter-postage,  and 
for  his  horse- keeping.  The  bills  for  these  necessities  were 
sent  to  the  trustees,  and  thus  came  to  be  recorded  in  the 
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book.  These  accounts  parallel  in  method  those  kept 
by  the  early  Congregational  churches  of  New  England, 
where  the  number  of  glasses  of  liquor  drunk  by  some  of 
the  installing  councils  are  recorded  in  connection  with  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  drank  them. 

There  is  extant,  in  Williams's  handwriting,  a  "  love-feast 
ticket"  dated  October  i,  1 769.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
given  in  this  country,  and,  according  to  a  tradition  in  the 
family,  the  figures  represent  the  number  of  members  of 
the  society  at  that  date. 

"Psalm  147.  II.     Oct.  I.  1769. 

"  The  Lord  taketh  pleasure  in  them  that  fear  him :  in 
those  that  hope  in  his  mercy. 

"  Hannah  Dean. 

"75. 
*•  RoBT.  Williams. 

"  N.  York." 

An  entry  in  Wesley's  "  Journal,"  under  date  of  Friday, 
October  14.  1768  (vol.  iv.,  p.  293),  illustrates  the  catho- 
licity  of  the  Methodist  movement,  the  conglomerate  char- 
acter of  the  first  settlers  of  this  country,  and  the  fra- 
ternity which  existed  between  evaiij^elical  Christians:  "I 
dined  with  Dr.  Wrangel,  one  of  the  king  of  Sweden's 
chaplains,  who  has  spent  several  years  in  Pennsylvania  [who 
had  been  eng.iged  in  preaching  to  Swedish  Americans]. 
His  heart  seemed  to  be  greatly  united  to  the  Anierican 
Christians;  and  he  strongly  appealed  for  sending  some  of 
our  preachers  to  help  them,  multitudes  of  whom  are  as 
sheep  without  a  shepherd." 

In  the  "Journal"  of  John  Wesley*  the  twenty-sixth 
conference,  at  Leeds,  is  mentioned  under  date  of  August 

1  Vol.  iv.,  p.  312,  American  edition. 
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1st,  and  part  of  the  record  runs:  "  On  Thursday  1  men- 
tioned tlic  case  of  oiir  brethren  in  New  York,  who  Iiad 
built  the  first  Melhodist  preaclilng-housc  in  America,  and 
were  in  j;reat  want  of  money,  and  much  more  of  preachers. 
Two  of  our  preachers,  Richard  Hoardmaii  and  Joseph  I'il- 
moor,  willingly  offered  themselves  for  the  service :  by  whom 
we  determined  to  send  them  fifty  pounds,  as  a  token  of  our 
brotherly  love." 

Kichard  lloardnian  was  n  native  ot  Ireland,  thirty-one 
years  of  aye,  and  for  six  years  had  been  employed  by 
Wesley  as  a  traveling  preacher.  Joseph  I'ilnioor  at  sixteen 
had  been  ciiiiverled  by  the  preaching  of  Wesley,  and  was 
educated  by  him  ;it  the  Kiiifjswood  schdol ;  after  his  admis- 
sion to  the  cunfcrcnce  he  had  traveled  four  years  in  Corn- 
wall and  Wales. 

Wesley  t,';ne  them  twenty  pounds  for  ihcir  passaj;e, 
and  within  two  weeks  after  their  appuintment  they  were 
ready  to  sail.  Notwithstanding  they  had  taken  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Taylor  as  to  the  time  of  sailing,  the  voyajjie  lasted 
nine  weeks,  and  it  w.is  not  until  October  21st  that  they 
landed  at  the  vitlat;e  of  Glmicester  I'oint.  on  the  Delaware, 
six  miles  below  I'hiladelphla. 

Dr.  Wranyel,  the  Swedihli  missionary,  had  written  to 
I'hiladelpliia  th.it  W'e.slcy  had  appointed  two  missinnarics, 
and  tliey  were  welcomed  by  the  society  an<l  Captain 
Webb.  I'ilmoor  began  his  mission  in  the  United  States 
without  delay,  preacliint-  from  the  steps  of  the  old  State 
Monse  on  Chestnut  Street.  Ten  days  later  he  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  Wesley: 

"  ririrM>KfMn\.  ncidwr  .,i.  17R9. 
-Rkv.   SlU:     Hy    the    blcssiny    of   God    we    arc    safely 
arrived  here,  after  a  tf^dious  passage  of  tunc  weeks.     We 
were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  Captain  Wcb'.j  in  town. 
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and  a  society  of  about  one  hundrei)  members,  who  desire 
to  be  in  close  connection  with  you.  'This  is  the  Lord's 
doing;  it  is  man'clous  in  our  eyes.' 

"  I  have  prearhed  several  times,  and  the  people  flock  to 
hear  in  multitudes.  Sunday  evening  1  uent  out  upon  the 
common.  I  had  the  staye  :ippoinled  fur  the  horse<race 
for  my  pulpit,  and  1  think  between  (our  and  five  thousand 
hearers,  who  heard  with  attention  Ktill  as  night.  Blessed 
be  Goti  for  field-preaching!  When  I  began  to  talk  of 
preaching  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  tht;  people  thought 
it  would  not  answer  in  America;  however,  I  resolved  to 
try,  and  I  had  a  very  good  congregation." ' 

Boardman,  after  preaching  several  times  to  increasing 
congregations,  journeyed  on  horseback  to  New  York. 
Passing  a  barrack — su|)posed  to  have  been  in  Trenton— he 
inquired  of  a  soldier  if  there  were  any  Methodists  there, 
and  wa.s  answered,  "Yes,  we  arc  all  Methodists;  that  is, 
we  would  be  glad  to  hear  a  Methodist  preach."  A  1're.s. 
bytcrian  church  was  secured,  and  the  ringing  of  the  bell 
It  an  unusual  hour  called  together  a  large  concbtirse,  to 
whom  an  impressive  sermon  was  preached,  the  effect  of 
which  was  jwrmniicnt,  though  attcndcil  with  considerable 
excitement  at  the  time,  on  account  of  the  unusual  cir- 
cumstances. 

Boardman  began  his  mission  in  New  York  in  the  John 
Street  Church.  On  the  4th  of  November  he  wrote  to 
Wesley  that  only  a  third  part  of  those  who  attended  could 
obtain  entrance,  the  rest  being  glad  to  hear  from  without. 
This  letter  states  that  the  church  contained  "  about  1 7cx> 
people."  This  is  undoubtedly  a  typographical  error  for  700. 
A  remarkable  sentence  in  the  letter  is:  •  Oli,  may  llie  Most 
High  now  giie  his  Son  the  heathen  for  his  inheritance! 
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The  number  of  blacks  that  attend  the  preaching  affects  me 
much." 

Kuardinan  usually  preached  four  times  a  week,  and  met 
the  society  on  Wednesday  ni^ht.  He  was  allowed  his 
board,  and  fur  clothes  sixty  dollar^  a  year,  paid  quarterly. 
Knrly  in  his  ministry  John  Mann  was  converted,  and  be-, 
came  a  preacher  of  wide  usefulness. 

A  peculiar  method  was  adopted  by  Hoardman  and  PiU 
moor  in  di>tribnting  ihcir  labors.  Three  times  .1  year — in 
the  spring,  summer,  anil  aiitirinn — they  cxchiinyed  between 
I'hihdclpliia  and  New  Vurk,  the  winter  term  lasting  five 
months.  From  bolh  these  cities  in  the  bcyinninu  they 
made  lunjf  excursions. 

Whiteficld  arrived  in  Philadelphia  the  last  day  of  No- 
Vcnil>L-r.  1761),  and  yave  his  blcssinj;  to  lliianlnian  and- 
I'ilniiiur,  l-e.ss  tium  one  year  afterward  lie  died  of  asthma 
in  Newbiiryport,  having  preached  his  hist  sermon  .^t  Kxe- 
ter,  N.  H.,  where,  carried  away  by  his  emotions,  he  pro- 
lonsed  his  discourse  throu^jh  two  hours.  "  It  was  the  last 
of  that  scries  of  mighty  sermons  which  had  been  rinying 
like  trumpet-blasts  for  thirty  years  over  Kn^^land  and 
America."  At  Ncwbnryport  the  people  gathered  .ibout 
the  house  just  as  he  was  attempting  to  ascemi  to  his  cham- 
ber. Exhausted  as  he  was,  his  heart  went  out  toward 
them,  and,  pausiny  on  the  stairs,  he  cxiiorted  them. 
"His  voice,  never,  perhajis,  surpassed  in  its  music  and 
pathos,  flowed  on  till  the  candle  which  he  held  iii  his 
hand  burned  away  aiui  went  out  in  the  socket.  The 
next  morning  he  wa.s  ti<it.  for  God  had  taken  him."  Ti> 
him  while  time  shall  last  must  be  given  the  credit  of 
introducing  the  spirit  of  Methodism  into  the  New  \V<irld. 
Womlrou.sly  <lid  he  prepare  the  way  for  Wesley's  mis- 
sionaries. 

I'ilmoor  reported  to  Wesley  in  the  spring  of  1770  that 
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in  New  Yoric  the  pious  of  most  congregations  came  to 
hear  them ;  that  the  reh'gion  of  Jesus  had  become  a  favor- 
ite topic  in  that  city;  that  the  society  consisted  of  about 
a  hundred  members  besides  probationers ;  that  Hoardman 
and  himself  could  not  go  much  into  the  country,  as  they 
had  more  work  in  the  cities  than  they  were  able  to  per- 
form. Me  called  for  two  more  brethren,  assuring  Wes- 
ley that  '•  they  need  not  be  afraid  of  wanting  the  comforts 
of  life;  for  the  people  are  very  hospitable  and  kind.**  He 
added  that  when  he  and  Mr.  Boardman  came  they  put  them- 
selves and  the  brethren  to  great  expense,  but  the  situation 
was  different,  and  now  everything  necessary  was  provided. 

Robert  Williams  by  this  time  had  gone  South  and  was 
cooperating  with  Strawbridge.  John  King  came  from 
London  to  America  late  in  1769,  and  his  connection  with 
the  Methodists  appears  to  have  been  made  with  the  so- 
ciety in  Philadelphia,  where  he  declared  that  he  had  been 
called  of  God  to  preach  the  gospel.  As  lie  had  no  li- 
cense from  Wesley,  nor  any  recommendation  from  the 
preachers  in  England,  Lee  informs  us  that  he  could  not  be 
admitted.  Undaunted,  however,  he  set  up  an  appointment 
for  himself  in  the  potter's  field,  where  members  of  the 
society  heard  him ;  and  being  convinced  that  he  was  sin- 
cere, able,  and  zealous,  they  induced  Pilmoor  to  allow 
him  to  preach  a  trial  sermon,  after  which  he  was  licensed 
and  sent  to  Wilmington,  Del..  **  to  exhort  among  a  few 
people  who  were  earnestly  seeking  the  Lord.** 

He  proceeded  to  Maryland,  where  marked  success  at- 
tended his  labors  in  1770.  In  a  sermon  at  the  Forks  of 
Gunpowder,  in  l^altimore  County,  men  of  decided  char- 
acter were  converted,  among  them  James  J.  Haker,  who 
organized  a  class  and  opened  his  house  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  preachers  and  for  worship.  Later  the  third  Meth- 
odist chapel  in   Maryland  was  erected  upon  his   estate. 
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One  of  his  sons,  who  occupied  an  official  position  in  Balti- 
more, was  the  first  convert  of  King's  ministry  in  that  city. 
His  first  pulpit  was  a  blacksmith's  block  in  the  street;  his 
next,  a  table.     That  occasion  beinn  a  militia  trainin(;-day, 
It  drunken  crowd  upset  the  tabic  and  threw  him  dnwn ;  but 
the  commander  of  the  troopit  rt-Htorcd  order,  nnd  Kini;  j 
preached  m  [Hiwcrfnlly  llial  liu  was  invited  toMpcak  in  St.    * 
I'aul's  Churcli.     Like  (he  founder  of  Melhixlism  under  j 
similar  circumstances,  "  he  improved  that  opportunity  with  J 
Such  fervor  as  to  receive  no  repetition  of  the  courtesy."    ] 
The  record  is  that  he  used  his  stentorian  voice  to  its  utmost   t 
capacity ;  lliat  "  he  made  the  dust  tn  fly  from  the  old  vel-    j 
Vet  cusliion."     Wesley  wrote  to  him :  "  Scream  no  more,    ' 
at  the  peril  of  your  soul.     Go<l  now  warns  you  by  me, 
whom  he  has  set  over  you.     Speak  as  earnestly  as  you 
Can.  but  do  not  scream.     Speak  with  at)  your  heart,  but 
with  a  moderate  voice.     It  wa=  said  of  our  Lord,  '  He  shall 
not  cry; '  the  word  properly  means  he  shall  not  scream. 
Herein  be  a  follower  of  me,  as  I  am  of  Christ.     I  often 
speak  loud,  often  vchementl}',  but  I  never  scream.    I  never 
strain  myself ;  I  dare  not ;  1  know  it  u-ould  be  a  sin  a(;ainst 
God  and  my  own  soul.  .  .  .  Your  Inst  letter  was  written 
in  a  very  wrong  spirit.     If  you  cannot  take  ad^•ice  from 
others  surely  you  might  take  it  from  your  affectionate 
brother." 

Notwithstanding  Pilmoor's  statement  to  Wesley  that 
he  and  his  colleague  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  cities 
within  a  year  the  pressing  calls  for  help  led  him  out  into 
the  country.  In  the  summer  of  r  770  he  was  aiding  Straw- 
bridge,  Owen,  King,  and  Williams  in  Marj-Iand, 

There  is  no  reference  to  America  in  Wesley's  li:its  of 
appointments  until  1770,  when  the  names  of  I'ilmoor, 
Boardman,  Williams,  and  John  King  appear.  Captain 
Webb  was  still  in  the  colonies,  continually  appealing  to 
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Wesley  for  more  preachers.  In  1771  they  reported  three 
hundred  and  sixteen  members.  Wesley,  though  in  a  sea 
of  troubles  growing  out  of  the  separation  of  the  Calvinists 
from  the  Arminians,  said  to  the  conference :  *'  Our  brethren 
in  America  call  aloud  for  help.  Who  are  willing  to  go 
over  to  help  them?"  Five  offered,  of  whom  but  two 
could  be  spared. 

Francis  Asbury  was  one  of  these,  son  of  an  English 
farmer  and  gardener,  whose  wife,  a  diligent  reader,  having 
lost  her  daughter,  became  intensely  religious,  training  her 
remaining  child  as  only  a  pious  mother  who  had  centered 
all  her  affection  upon  a  son  could  do.  When  but  seven 
years  of  age  he  was  an  interested  reader  of  the  liible.  At 
thirteen  and  a  half  he  began  to  learn  a  trade.  Hefore  he 
was  fourteen  he  was  awakened  by  the  conversation  of  a 
man  not  a  Methodist,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  listening 
to  the  noted  Calvinistic  Methodists,  and  of  reading  their 
books,  especially  the  sermons  of  Whitefield.  Wherever 
the  Methodists  appeared,  whether  Arminian  or  Calvinistic, 
their  preaching  was  the  innocent  occasion- of  inciting  vio- 
lence, which  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  place  **  the 
whole  region  in  a  state  little  short  of  civil  war.*'  •*  Hroken 
relics  of  ruined  furniture  are  still  kept  in  Methodist  fami- 
lies of  the  county  [Staffordshire]  as  sacred  mementos  of 
those  days  of  the  fiery  trial  of  their  fathers.** ' 

Francis  Asbury  went  to  Wednesbury  to  attend  their 
services,  where  he  was  surprised  to  hear  prayers  and  ser- 
mons delivered  without  notes  or  books,  and  was  impressed 
by  the  devotion  of  the  people.  He  fell  under  deep  con- 
viction, and  when  praying  with  a  companion  in  his  father's 
barn  he  had  an  experience  which  he  records  in  these 
words :  '*  I  believe  that  the  Lord  pardoned  my  sins  and 
justified  my  soul." 
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He  began  to  hold  meetings,  led  a  class,  then  preached, 
but,  because  of  diffidence,  it  was  some  months  after  he 
preached  before  he  publicly  prayed  in  Methodist  meet- 
ing-houses. His  intelligence,  fidelity,  and  zeal  being 
manifest  to  all,  he  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher,  and 
after  acting  for  some  years  in  that  cai>acity  while  pursuing 
his  business,  when  he  was  between  twenty-one  and  twenty- 
two  years  of  age  he  consecrated  himself  wholly  to  God 
and  his  work. 

He  had  never  left  his  ministerial  work  to  attend  the 
Annual  Conference  during  the  five  years  that  he  had  been 
a  traveling  preacher,  but  had  been  thinking  two  months 
before  this  session  "  that  America  was  destined  to  be  his 
field  of  labor." 

Wesley  discerned  in  him  qualities  eminently  fitted  for 
lendersliip.  His  parents,  though  sorrowing  on  account  of 
the  parting,  did  not  oppose  hit;  going,  his  mother  especially 
recognizing  the  hand  of  God.  He  sailed  from  Bristol  on 
the  4th  of  September,  1 77 1,  the  money  for  his  expenses 
having  been  provided  by  Methodists,  who  gave  him  clothes 
and  ten  pounds.  He  preached  as  often  as  possible  on  the 
voyaj^e.  and  spent  his  leisure  lime  •*  in  prayer,  retirement, 
and  reading."  *  The  books  that  Asbury  was  reading  were 
Sellon's  ••  Answer  to  Klisha  Cole  on  the  Sovereignty  of 
God,"  Mr.  De  Renty's  Life,  part  of  Mr.  Norris's  Works, 
Mr.  Edwards  on  **  The  Work  of  God  in  New  England," 
'•  Pilgrim's  Progress."  the  Bible.  Mr.  Wesley's  **  Sermons," 
and  Fletcher's  **  Appe.ils,"  Richard  Wright,  his  compan- 
ion, was  comparatively  unknown,  and  had  been  in  the 
ministry  but  one  year.  They  reached  Philadelphia.  Oc- 
tober 27th,  after  more  than  fifty  days  of  tossing  on  the 
sea. 

Dr.  Bangs  estimates  that  at  this  date  there  were  about 

*  **Asbury*5  Journal." 
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FIX  hundred  Methodists  in  the  colonies,  and  at  least  ten 
preachers  besides  Wesley's  missionaries. 

The  night  after  Asbury's  arrival  in  Philadelphia  he  at- 
tended service  and  listened  to  Pilmoor,  who  preached 
in  an  edifice  still  in  existence,  which  was  built  by  a  Ger- 
man Reformed  society  and  sold  in  1770  to  Miles  Penning- 
ton, one  of  the  members  of  the  class  formed  by  Captain 
Webb  two  years  previously.  Though  Asbury  does  not 
speak  specifically  of  preaching,  he  says :  **  I  felt  my  mind 
opened  to  the  people  and  my  tongue  loosed  to  speak." 
A  watch-night  service  was  held  November  4th.  Pihnoor 
preached,  and  **  very  few  left  the  solemn  place  till  the 
conclusion.  Toward  the  end  a  plain  man  spoke,  who  came 
out  of  the  country,  and  his  words  went  with  great  power 
to  the  souls  of  the  people." 

That  Asbury  had  preached  several  times  is  to  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  when  about  to  set  out  for  New  York  he 
records  that  he  preached  at  Philadelphia  his  last  sermon, 
November  6th,  and  ackls  that  "  this  also  was  a  night  of 
power  to  my  own  and  many  other  souls." 

He  preached  in  the  court-house,  in  Hurlington,  N.  J., 
and  on  the  way  thither  met  with  "  one  1*.  Van  Pelt/*  who 
had  heard  him  preach  in  Philadelphia,  and  invited  him  to 
accompany  him  to  his  house  on  Staten  Island,  where  he 
preached,  reaching  New  York  on  Monday,  the  12th. 
Here  he  met  Richard  Boardman,  who  was  not  well,  and 
after  consultation,  having  doubtless  had  an  understanding 
to  that  effect  with  Wesley,  Asbury  assumed  the  practical 
control  of  the  work;  and  his  "Journal  "  recounts  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  energy,  decision,  and  method  which  character- 
ized his  subsequent  work.  He  expresses  regret  that  both 
he  and  Boardman  should  remain  in  New  York  ;  affirms  that 
he  had  not  yet  the  thing  which  he  sought — a  circulation  of 
preachers  to  avoid  popularity  and  partiahty;  that  he  ex- 
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pected  trouble;  that  the  brethren  seemed  unwilling  to 
leave  the  cities,  but  he  would  set  the  example ;  that  he 
was  determined  that  no  man  should  bias  him  with  soft 
words  and  fair  speeches. 

He  went  to  Westchester  on  the  24th,  twenty  miles 
from  New  York,  and  was  permitted  by  the  mayor  to 
preach  in  the  court-house,  which  he  did  morning  and 
afternoon,  conducting  a  meeting  at  West  Farms  in  the 
evening. 

The  strong  affection  existing  between  Methodists  at  that 
early  day  led  to  singular  entries  in  "  Asbury's  Journal.** 
November  7th,  in  Philadelphia,  he  met  Peter  Van  Pelt  for 
the  first  time.  Less  than  two  months  afterward  he  re- 
cords: **  From  this  I  went  to  my  old  friend  V.  P.'s,  who 
received  nie  with  his  former  kindness." 

From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  this  country  Francis 
Asbury  seemed  to  be  singularly  liable  to  various  forms 
of  disease,  and  his  **  Journal  "  abounds  with  descriptions  of 
numerous  attacks,  and  of  the  medical  treatment  to  which 
he  was  subjected.  He  traveled  and  preached  constantly, 
having  exciting  adventures.  Wherever  there  was  a  jail  he 
visited  it,  preaching  when  permitted.  Reactions  from  ex- 
treme Calvinism  were  among  the  principal  impediments 
he  had  to  encounter  among  the  intelligent.  The  Friends 
treated  him  kindly,  as  did  many  of  the  Presbyterians.  On 
a  certain  Friday  he  "  dined  with  Mr.  R.,  who  cinnot  keep 
negroes  for  conscience'  sake.*' 

Though  courageous,  occasionally  a  man-fearing  spirit 
paralyzed  him.  Of  such  a  case  he  says.  •*  I  have  nothing 
to  plead  to  palliate  my  omission  of  prayer,"  and  implores 
the  forgiveness  of  God.  Whenever  possible  he  preached 
on  the  occasion  of  executions.  At  Chester,  Pa.,  when 
four  prisoners  were  to  be  hanged,  John  King  preached  and 
Asbury  prayed. 
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cult  preachers  helpers,  and  the  superintendents  of  circuits, 
assistants. 

While  he  was  in  Kent  County  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  Knylniid  demanded  by  what  authority  he  preached. 
Anbury  informed  him  that  lie  wan  one  of  Mr.  Wesley's 
preachers.  Said  the  clergyman  :  "  I  have  the  sole  author- 
ity over  this  people,  and  the  care  of  their  souls,  and  you 
can  not  and  shall  not  preach ;  if  jou  do  I  will  proceed 
against  you  according  to  law."  Asbury  with  diynity  in- 
formed  him  that  he  had  no  respect  for  his  assumed  author- 
ity :  that  he  came  there  to  preach,  and  should  do  so.  Said 
the  clergyman,  "  You  will  create  a  scliism  and  draw  the 
people  from  their  work."  "  Do  not  fairs  and  horse-races 
hinder  the  people?"  said  Asbury.  Then  said  the  clcrgy- 
niaii,  "What  is  the  real  object  of  your  coming?"  "To 
turn  sinners  to  God."  "  Cannot  I  do  this  as  well  as  you  ?  " 
asked  the  parson.  Asbur}-  then  solemnly  declared,  "  I 
have  authority  from  God;"  and  added,  "  I  do  not  preach 
to  invalidate  your  authority,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  dispute 
with  you."  But  he  told  Asbury  that  he  had  business  with 
him,  and  became  violently  enraged.  Asbury  then  began 
the  meeting,  and  urged  the  people  to  repent.  The  parson 
remained  to  hear  him,  but  at  the  conchislon  said  to  those 
present  that  they  did  wrong  in  attending.  Thus  records 
Asbury:  "He  said  I  spoke  against  learning,  whereas  I 
only  spoke  to  this  purpose — when  a  man  turns  from  al] 
sin,  he  will  adorn  every  character  in  life,  both  in  church 
and  state."' 

Numerous  conversions  followed  his  preaching,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  colleagues,  and  the  results  are  well  described 
by  Asbury,  who  never  fails  to  give  due  credit  to  those 
who  had  preceded  him :  "  The  I,<m1  hath  done  great  things 
for  these  people,  notwithstanding  the  weakness  of  the  in- 
■  "Atbory't  JoDrnal,"  vol.  1.,  p.  55. 
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struments  and  some  little  irregularities.  Men  who  neither 
feared  God  nor  regarded  man — swearers,  liars,  cock- 
fighters,  card-players,  horse- racers,  drunkards,  etc. — are 
now  so  changed  as  to  become  new  men ;  and  they  are 
filled  with  the  praises  of  God.  This  is  the  Lord's  work ; 
and  it  is  marvelous  in  our  eyes.  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord, 
not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name  be  all  the  ^^lory."  ' 

Returning  from  the  South  in  company  with  John  King, 
and  passing  among  the  .societies  which  had  been  formed 
on  the  western  shore,  he  crossed  and  recrossed  the  Sus- 
quehanna River,  coming  in  Christmas  week  to  the  resi- 
dence of  J.  IVesbury.  There  he  held  the  first  Quarterly 
Conference  of  which  there  is  any  account.  After  a  .ser- 
mon the  following  propositions  were  considered: 

"  I.  Wluit  are  onr  collections?  (We  find  them  sufficient 
to  defray  our  expenses.) 

"2.  How  are  our  preachers  stationed?  (Here  follow 
the  assignments  of  Strawbridge,  Owen,  King,  Webster, 
Rawlings,  and  Asbury.) 

"  3.  Shall  we  be  strict  in  our  society  meetings  and  not 
admit  strangers?     (Agreed.) 

"4.  Shall  we  drop  preaching  in  the  daytime  through 
the  week?     (Not  agreed  to.) 

•'  5.  Will  the  people  he  contented  without  our  adminis- 
tering the  sacrament?  (John  King  was  neuter,  Straw- 
bridge  pleaded  much  for  the  ordinances,  and  .so  did  the 
people,  who  appeared  to  he  much  biased  by  him.  Asbury 
says  that  he  would  not  agree  to  it,  but  Mr.  Boardnian  had 
yielded  to  them  at  a  previous  quarterly  meeting,  and  that 
he  was  obliged  to  connive  at  some  things  for  the  sake  of 
peace.)" 

Other  discussions  related  to  the  collections  to  pay  the 
board  and  expenses  of  preachers.    Asbury  .states  that  they 

1  **Asbury\  Juurnal,"  vol.  i.,  p.  49. 
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examined  carefully  into  tiic  mural  cliariicttir  of  the  preach- 
ers and  c-xhorters,  and  futind  all  what  they  sJiould  be,  ex* 
cept  one  exhorter,  and  o(  him  "  ihey  had  yrcat  hupcs." 
Stra\vbridj;e  received  forty  dollars  "quartcrime,"  Asbury 
and  Kiiit;  thirty  dulUirs  e.ieli. 

Asbury  now  bcnan  to  record  his  criticisms  of  the  various 
preiichcTS,  and  iiiklie  was  candiil  in  expressing  his  opinion 
in  conversation  with  lliose  concerned,  the  c<1ucational  effect 
of  his  advice  upon  the  infant  chnrch  was  of  incalculable 
value.  Of  William  Walters  he  said:  "  He  spoke  with  i;ieat 
care,  but  with  little  depth.  He  may  improve  and  make  a 
useful  preacher  in  lime."  "  I  heard  Isaac  Ka\\lin<^s  ex- 
hoil.  I  Ii>  exhortation  was  course  and  Imid  enough,  tlunifjli 
with  Mime  de]ilh,  I  ^'uve  liim  a  little  advice,  which  he 
seemed  willing,'  lo  take."  ' 

Asbury.  at  tlie  beginning  of  i  77_i.  made  his  headquar- 
ters in  Haitimore.  For  some  time  after  the  first  preacher 
lifted  up  his  voice  in  Baltimore  there  had  been  no  disposi- 
tion oti  the  part  of  people  (generally  to  open  their  houses 
ftr  Methodist  nieetiiti,'s  or  to  entertain  the  preachers. 
Most  of  the  sermons  had  been  delivered  in  the  market- 
house,  or  on  streei  corners,  and  the  preachers  had  lo<lye<l 
at  taverns  or  in  the  country,  where  adherents  were  more 
numerous.  Matters  in  this  respect  had  bc^un  to  inii>rove 
when  Asbury  arrived,  for  many  converts  fmni  the  country 
had  moved  to  the  city,  ami  the  ci«iviction  had  fjrown  that 
Melhudisni  w.is  to  be  permanently  established.  Captain 
Taltcn,  an  lli^lunan,  was  the  first  citizen  to  open  his  house 
for  the  preachini-  of  Asbury. 

A  sail-loft  h.'ul  been  secured  for  public  services,  but 
Methodism  had  been  without  a  responsible  head.  Asbury 
proceeded  to  "  settle  the  classes,"  and  to  establish  the  order 

a|ipcais  as  in  "AOiurj's  Jourii:il,"   nmt  .is  Kolllii, 
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and  certainty  that  characterized  all  institutions  founded  by 
John  Wesley.  Though  some  chafed  under  the  rigor  of  the 
administration,  prosperity  continued  until  soon  it  was  neces- 
sary to  erect  a  church.  This  led  to  the  purchase  of  a  lot 
sixty  by  sevcnty-five  feet,  on  the  corner  of  Strawberry 
Alley  and  Fleet  Street,  on  which  a  meeting-house  wnn 
begun  November  1 7,  1 773.  Two  lots  were  purchased  and 
a  church  commenced  in  Lovely  1-ane,  April  18,  1774. 
According  to  Dr.  ll.imilton,*  it  is  uncertain  which  was  first 
finished. 

Asbury  formed  for  himself  a  circuit  including  Baltimore 
and  extending  over  .six  counties.  It  comprised  twenty- 
four  appointment.s,  and  he  traversed  it  once  in  three  weeks, 
preaching,  exhorting,  classifying,  and  holding  quartcHy 
meetings. 

Robert  Williams  was  the  apostle  of  Methodism  in  Vir- 
ginia. He  opened  his  commission  in  Norfolk,  where  he 
preached  -with  such  energ>'  and  fire  that  he  was  supposed 
to  be  insane,  and  the  people  were  afraid  of  him ;  but  after 
his  second  sermon,  their  hearts  became  deeply  touched, 
and  they  received  liim  into  their  houses. 

He  was  aided  by  the  Kev.  Devereawx  Jarratt,  an  l'!pis- 
copal  clergyman,  who  wrote  an  account  c»f  the  revival  in 
Sussex  and  Hnmswick  counties,  in  which  he  commended 
the  labors  of  Williams  and  others.  Jarratt,  like  Wesley, 
formed  the  converts  intt)  a  society,  and  while  he  acknowl- 
edged the  value  of  the  labors  of  the  Methodists  to  him, 
they  have  gratefully  remembered  and  in  all  their  histories 
recorded  his  kindness  to  them.  Williams  was  eqiiall\' 
effective  in  North  Carolina. 

The  manner  in  which  Asbury  dealt  with  men  individu- 
ally must  not  be  overlooked  in  an  exposition  of  the 
elements  which  gave  early  Methodism  its' power.     In  the 

1  In  the  •*  .McthtMlist  Ouartcrly  Review  "  for  1856. 
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account  of  his  travels  through ''  the  Jerseys/'  he  says :  "  I 
met  with  W.  B.,  a  man  who  has  a  great  regard  for  us^  but 
seems  to  be  too  much  taken  up  with  worldly  cares.  But 
speaking  faithfully  and  closely  to  him,  I  showed  him  the 
clcccitf  ulness  of  riches  in  producing  a  spirit  of  independence 
toward  God,  hardness  of  heart,  and  pride  in  its  various 
forms,  while  they  promise  us  safety  and  happiness.*' 

Following  the  example  and  precept  of  Wesley,  Asbury 
went  to  the  Kstablished  Church  for  the  sacraments,  and 
encouraged  his  converts,  to  do  likewise.  Frequently  the 
Methodists  were  insulted  by  unsympathizing  clergymen. 
In  Burlington,  N.J. ,  he  went  to  the  cluirch  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  sacrament.  As  he  was  a  man  of  distinguished 
presence,  and  by  this  time  well  known,  the  fiarson  gave 
a  strange  discourse  •*  full  of  inconsistency  and  railler)'." 
••  I^eaving  him  to  answer  for  his  own  condu':t,  [Asbury] 
took  no  further  notice  of  it,  but  preached  at  night  from 
these  words:  'The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,*  and  showed  first  what  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  are;  secondly,  described  the  natural 
man;  and  thirdly,  showed  how  they  ap|)ear  to  be  foolish- 
ness to  him,  and  that  he  cannot  know  then)  by  the  strength 
of  his  intellect  or  accpiired  abilities."  As  usual,  the  tirades 
of  clerical  opponents  reacted  in  favor  of  those  whom  they 
endeavored  to  discredit. 

The  sky  was  not  everywhere  bright.  Some  of  Asbury's 
colleagues  were  restless  under  his  strong  hand.  Richard 
Wright,  Joseph  Pilmoor,  and  others  had  written  to  him  in 
a  severe  tone.  Asbury  had  explained  to  Wesley  the  ne- 
cessity of  discipline  and  c»f  more  laborers,  imploring  him 
to  come  himself,  and  Wesley  seems  to  have  contemplated 
a  visit  in  order  that  he  might  understand  the  true  state  of 
things;  for  Asbury  '  states  that  he  received  a  letter  from 

1  **  Journal,"  May  6,  1773,  vol.  i.,  p.  72. 
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Wesley  informing  him  that  the  time  of  his  coming  over  to 
America  "  is  not  yet." 

Captain  Webb  had  gone  to  England  in  1772,  after  six 
years'  labor  in  the  United  States.  Wesley  heard  him,  and 
the  captain  attended  the  conference  at  Lcedn,  where  he 
urged  the  appointment  of  the  best  men  to  America. 

Thomas  Rankin  and  George  Shadford  were  sent  over. 
The  former  w.is  a  Scotchman,  converted  under  the  preach- 
ing of  George  Whitefield,  but  afterward,  hearing  John 
Wesley  and  Alexander  Mather,  became  a  local  preacher, 
and  in  1 76 1  an  itinerant  of  rare  energy  and  marked  suc- 
cess. For  ten  years  he  had  encountered  opposition,  ad- 
ministered Wesleyan  discipline  with  tact  and  vigor,  and 
preached  with  impressiveness,  increasing  and  consolidating 
the  societies  wherever  he  went.  Among  his  converts  was 
a  curate  of  the  English  church. 

Mr.  Wesley  appointed  him  superintendent  of  the  entire 
work  of  Methodism  in  America,  and  Rankin  chose  as  his 
companion  Shadford,  who  had  been  a  soldier,  whom  he 
thus  describes:  "My  much-esteemed  friend  and  brother, 
whose  uprightness,  piety,  and  u.sefulncss  I  had  proved  on 
several  circuits." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  records  of  early  Methodism 
which  exhibits  the  sublimity  of  the  conceptions  of  John 
Wesley  concerning  the  work  and  his  relation  to  it  more 
dramatically  than  his  letter  to  George  Shadford:' 

"Dear  GEouciK:  The  time  is  arrived  for  you  to  em- 
bark for  America.  Vou  must  go  down  to  Urislol,  where 
you  will  meet  with  T.  Rankin,  CajUain  Webl),  and  his  wife. 

**  I  let  you  loose,  George,  on  the  great  continent  of 
America.  Publish  your  message  in  the  open  face  of  the 
sun,  and  do  all  the  good  you  can.      I  am,  dear  George, 


They  sailed  on  Good  Friday,  April  9,  1773,  accomna- 
nied  by  Joseph  Ycarbrj-,  an  linnlish  local  preacher. 

These  two  mi.tsionaric!!  landed  in  I'htladclphtn  on  the 
third  day  of  Jimc,  and  iiiiincditUely  tnniineiiccd  work. 
When  A-flmry,  on  the  nl^ht  idltT  lht.ir  urriviil,  heard 
kniikiii  from  ihe  icxi,  "  I  hiive  klI  before  thee  an  oixm 
door,  ami  no  iiiiin  can  shut  it,"  he  wrote:  "  lie  will  m>t  be 
admired  as  a  preacher;  but  as  a  disciplinarian  he  will  fill 
his  place."    Subsequently  his  entries  were  more  favorable. 

Kanlciti  and  Asbtiry  arriv'ed  in  New  York  the  12th  of 
Jniic,  where  on  the  next  morniny  the  latter  preached. 
Rankin  found  so  many  indications  of  trouble  that  he  was 
cast  down,  but  dun'ny  the  preaching  of  Asbury  was  much 
Ciiniforteil.  The  text,  Rnlh  ii.  4,  "  Heboid,  Hoaz  came 
from  Hethlelicm,  and  said  unto  the  reapers.  The  Lord  be 
with  you.  And  they  answered  him.  The  I-ord  bless 
thee,"  used  in  the  s|>iritualizing  melhwl  then  common, 
suggeslcit  a  sermon  of  singular  appropriateness.  In  the 
afternoon,  Rankin,  Asbury,  Ca]ttain  Webb,  and  Wright 
went  to  St.  Paul's  Church  and  received  the  sacrament. 
During  the  week  they  se|Kirnlod,  Wehh  going  to  Albany 
and  Asbury  to  New  Rochettc,  where  he  remained  wmie 
time,  preaching  every  day  and  three  times  on  Sunilay.- 
On  \m  return  to  New  York  on  the  23d  he  found  Rankin 
hn<l  been  "  well  employed  in  setttmg  matters  pertaining  to 
the  society." 

A  revival  of  religion  was  in  progress,  chnractcrtzcd  by 
nianifestationn  of  fervor  nnd  epidemic  excitement  so  im- 
iisiial  that  Rankin  thought  thetn  extravagant.  An  i.ssue  wan 
raised  upon  this  point,  the  effects  of  which  were  far-reach- 
ing. When  he  came  to  this  e<Mintr>',  Asbury  left  preju- 
dices and  preposses.sions  behind,  determining  thoroughly 
to  identify  himself  with  the  people  and  their  institutions. 
Rankin's  i<lcas  of  loyalty  and  government  were  e.shibited 
in  two  forms:    he  magnified  aulhority  until   (hose  who 
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thought  that  Asbury's  hand  was  of  iron  (though  in  general 
he  epdeavored  to  prevail  by  conciliating  and  compromis- 
ing wherever  principle  was  not  involved)  found  that  of 
Rankin  to  be  steel.  Their  differences  upon  the  subject  of 
revivals  is  well  stated  by  Strickland :  '*  Rankin  manifested 
an  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  revivals,  asserting;  that  they 
tended  to  disgrace  religion  by  the  destruction  of  order. 
In  this  he  was  promptly  met  by  Asbury,  who,  although 
he  conceded  that  some  enthusiasm  and  extravagance 
might  occasionally  exist  in  time  of  revival,  yet  deemed  it 
injudicious  to  animadvert  with  severity  on  those  exhibi- 
tions of  passionate  excitement  which  more  or  less  accom- 
panied deep  and  lasting  revivals  of  religion.'* ' 

While  Rankin  remained  in  New  York,  Shadford  had 
spent  a  month  in  New  Jersey,  adding  thirty-five  to  the 
societies. 

i  '*  Life  and  Times  of  Francis  Asbury,**  p.  loa 


CHAPTER  VI. 
EARLY  AMERICAN   CONFERENCES. 

On  the  iitli  of  July,  1773,  Asbury  left  New  York  for 
Philadclpliin,  K.-inkiii  meanwiiile  having  called  together  the 
prcncIicTs  fiT  cuiifurcnctt.  PhiLtduIphia,  which  was  dcstinetl 
to  become  fainuiis  as  tlic  seat  of  the  first  Continental  Con* 
gress,  now  had  n  privilej'c  which  even  those  inclined  to 
despise  the  day  of  small  things  considered  an  honor — 
tliat  of  entertaining  the  first  American  Mctlnxlist  confer- 
ence. 

Asbury's  and  Rankin's  journals  settle  the  date  as  July 
14th;  yet,a»Dr.  Stevens  remarks,  it  is  snrprisinn  how  many 
errors  regarding  this  im|Hirtant  event  have  appeared  in 
subsequent  records,  Itangs  in  his  history  gives  July  4tli, 
and  that  was  Sunday.  'Hie  "  Life  of  William  Waters," 
the  first  American  preacher,  assigns  the  date  to  June, 
without  day,  and  Wakeley's  "  I-ost  Chapters"  to  July 
1 6th. 

Asbury  did  not  appear  at  the  conference  till  the  second 
day.  His  arrival  increased  the  number  present  to  ten, 
which  was  the  number  in  attendance  upon  Wesley's  first 
conference  in  England,  twenty-nine  years  before.  Those 
present  were  all  Kuropeans.' 

This  being  the  first  of  the  conferences  of  which  hundreds 
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are  nuw  held  every  year»  the  minutes  constitute  a  docu- 
ment essential  to  those  who  would  trace  the  evolution  of 
American  Methodism  as  an  ecclesiastical  ory[anization. 

"J///////rj  of  Some  Cotivcrsations  hch\*ccH  the  Preachers  in 
Con  flection  u*ith  the  AW'.  J/r.  John  U'estcy,  Phila- 
delphia^  June,  1773. 


44 


«• 


The  followinf^  queries  were  proposed  to  every  preacher : 

1.  Ought  not  the  authority  of  Mr.  Wesley  and  that 
Conference  to  extend  to  the  preachers  and  people  in 
America  as  well  as  in  Gre.it  Rritain  and  Ireland? 

An$,  Yes. 

2.  Ought  not  the  doctrine  «ind  discipline  of  the  Meth- 
odists, as  contained  in  the  minutes,  to  be  the  .solo  rule  of 
our  conduct,  who  labor  in  the  connection  with  Mr.  Wesley 
in  America? 

"  Ans.  Yes. 

**  3.  If  so,  does  it  not  follow  that  if  any  preachers  devi- 
ate from  the  Minutes  we  can  have  no  fellowship  with  them 
till  they  change  their  conduct? 

*'  Ans.  Yes. 

"  The  following  rules  were  agreed  to  by  all  the  preach- 
ers present : 

"  I.  Kvery  preacher  who  acts  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Wesley  and  the  brethren  who  labor  in  America  is  strictly 
to  .ivoid  administering  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

*•  2.  All  the  people  among  whom  we  labor  to  be  ear- 
nestly exhorted  to  attend  the  Church  and  receive  the  ordi- 
nances there ;  but  in  a  particular  manner  to  press  the  peo- 
ple in  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  the  obsirvancc  of  tliis 
minute. 

**  1       M#»  \\t*T(^€^^\  nr  f\«»r<;on<;  fn  \\o  nrlmiMi'd   into  our  l()V'<»- 
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feasts  oftener  than  twice  or  thrice  unless  they  become  , 
members;  and  none  to  be  admitted  to  the  society  meet- 
ings more  than  thrice. 

"  4.  None  of  the  preachers  in  America  to  reprint  any 
t\[  Mr.  Wesley's  books  without  his  authority  (whcii  it  can  { 
be  gotten)  and  the  consent  oi  their  brethren.  I 

"  5,  Robert  Williams  to  sell  the  books  he  has  already  ^ 
printed,  but  ti»  print  no  moru  unless  under  the  above  re-  ( 
strictiims, 

"  6.  Kvery  preacher  who  acts  as  an  assistant  to  send  an 
account  of  the  work  once  in  six  months  to  the  fieneral  As-  ■ 
sisliini. 

■■  Qiicitioii  I.   Mow  are  the  preachers  stationed?  ' 

"  New  York,  Thomas  Kankiit,  to  change  in  four  months. 

"  Philadelphia,  George  Sliadford,  to  change  in  four 
months. 

"  New  Jersey,  John  King,  William  Watters.' 

"  Italtimore,  l'"raricis  Asbnry,  Robert  Strawbridge,' 
Abraham  Wliitworth,  Joseph  Yearbry. 

"  Norfolk,  Richard  Wright. 

"  I'etersburg,  liobert  Williams.' 

"  Qii€i.  2.   What  11  limbers  are  there  in  the  Society? 

"  New  York 180 

"  rhiladfjphia  180 

"  New  Jersey  200 

"  Marylaml joo 

"  Virginia 100 
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in  Europe,  relying  upon  him  to  send  them  preachers,  and 
such  directions  as  he  might  deem  necessary.  The  preach* 
ers  whom  he  sent  agreed  to  submit  to  his  authority,  to  ad* 
here  to  his  doctrine,  and  to  establish  the  same  discipline  by 
which  the  Society  in  Kngland  was  governed.  The  best 
defense  of  this  attitude,  unanswerable  from  every  point  of 
view,  is  in  Lee's  "  History  of  the  Methodists  "  (p.  47) : 

"  We  were  only  a  religious  society,  and  not  a  church ; 
and  any  member  of  any  church,  who  would  conform  to 
our  rules  and  meet  in  a  class,  had  liberty  to  continue  in 
their  own  church.  But  as  most  of  our  society  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  Church  of  Kn^lnnd  (so  called),  and 
especially  those  of  Maryland  and  V^irginia,  it  was  recom- 
mended to  them  to  attend  on  the  service  of  that  church, 
and  to  partake  of  the  ordinances  at  the  hands  of  the  min- 
isters; for  at  that  time  the  church  people  were  established 
by  law  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  the  niii/isters  were 
supported  by  a  tax  on  the  people.  In  many  places  for  a 
hundred  miles  together  there  was  no  one  to  baptize  a  child 
except  a  minister  of  the  ICslablished  Church." 

The  rule  relating  to  Robert  Williams  may  be  considered 
"  the  initial  step  in  the  establishment  of  one  of  the  ^reat 
institutions  of  Methodism."  '  I.ee  states  that  Williams  had 
reprinted,  in  small  pamphlets,  many  of  Wesley's  books 
and  sermons,  and  had  circulated  them  to  the  grctit  ad- 
vantage of  the  movement,  distributing  them  in  .advance,  so 
that  pre«ichers  were  invited  by  those  who  had  lead  them 
to  preach  where  they  had  never  been  heard.  I-ce  further 
states :  "  It  now  became  necessary  for  all  the  preachers  to 
be  united  in  the  same  cause  of  printing  and  selling  our 
books,  so  that  the  profits  arising  therefrom  might  be  di- 
vided among  them  or  applied  to  some  charitable  purpose." 
This  harmonized  with  the  method  on  the  other  side  of  the 

1  The  M;'hcKli!tt  Houk  Concern. 
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Atlantic,  where  Wesley  had  the  exclusive  control  of  ptib- 
Dic.-itions  in  the  interest  ni  Methodism,  .ippropriating  the 
income  tlicrtof  to  its  sii|)porl  and  extension. 

Those  who  suppose  th.it  in  early  Methodism  human 
naliirc  wii-;  exlinjfiiixhed  by  divine  urace,  to  be  undeceived 
need  only  to  rend  "Asbury's  Journal,"  which  records  that 
in  this  conference  there  were  debutes  "  relative  to  tlie  con- 
duct of  Some  who  )iad  muiiifesicd  a  <lesire  to  abide  in  the 
cities  and  live  like  [•enllemen,  .Ind  that  when  three  years 
out  of  four  had  been  iilrc.idy  spent  in  the  city.  Money 
had  been  wasted,  iin])ropcr  leaders  api»iinted,  many  of  our 
rules  broken," 

The  number  of  menibtrs  above  yiven  includes  only  those 
who  were  classified.  TIil"  preachers  had  been  unable  to 
ap]»ly  Wesley's  method  on  account  of  the  resistance  of  the 
laymen,  and  some  prc.ichcrs  syuipaihlAed  with  them.  Al- 
most all  th.it  had  been  accinnj)lished  was  the  result  of  the 
strenuous  efTorls  anil  persuasion  of  Asbury.  Rankin  re- 
ported to  Wesley  that  nowhere  was  the  discipline  pnipcrly 
nttendeil  to.  e.vcept  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and 
even  there  it  wa-i  decliMin^r. 

K;uikin  remained  a  few  days  in  riiiladeljihia,  having 
the  assistance  of  I'ilnnmr,  and  then  proceeded  to  New 
York,  where  he  was  aided  at  ilifferent  times  by  I'ilmoor 
and  Hiiardman.  Hciiij,'  Cicneral  Assistant,  and  having  the 
care  of  all  the  societies  in  Anieriea.  while  nominally 
stationed  in  New  York,  he  wa«  freipiently  away,  always, 
however,  securing  the  sn|icrintontIeiice  <if  the  work  in  Ins 
abseutc.  His  di.irj'  shows  iliat  he  met  with  extraordi- 
nary success  and  constantly  communed  with  fiod,  George 
Sha<lford  was  equally  zealous  and  marvelously  effective  in 
preaching,  and  formed  a  most  tender  affection  for  Asbury, 
compared  by  a  writer  in  the  "Methodist  Magazine"  for 
1816  to  the  love  of  David  and  Jonathan.     At  the  end  of 
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hb  first  year  in  America,  Shadford  had  added  about  two 
hundred  to  the  society. 

Asbury  continued  the  work  in  the  same  spirit  of  self- 
denial  and  incessant  hibor  which  had  characterized  him 
from  the  time  he  arrived  in  the  country.  In  Hnltimorc 
he  became  intimate  with  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Otterbcin  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Swoop,  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church;  to 
these  he  expounded  the  phui  of  Methodism,  and  they  de- 
cided to  imitate  Methodist  methods  as  closely  as  possible. 

Wright  toiled  faithfully  in  Virginia,  and  Williams 
wrought  untiringly  in  that  colony  and  North  Carolina. 
Jarratt,  the  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Knglaml.  contin- 
ued to  fraternize  with  Methodists,  and  was  in  a  sense  an 
American  Fletcher,  acting  upon  Methodist  principles  and 
imbued  with  its  spirit,  without  relinquishing  his  parish. 
Among  the  converts  made  by  these  preachers  were  some 
who  attained  genuine  distinction  by  usefulness  and  gained 
renown  by  eloquence. 

When  Asbury,  returning  from  the  conference  to  Balti- 
more, met  Strawbridge,  he  explained  to  him  the  new  and 
peculiar  rule  concerning  the  administration  of  ihc  sacra- 
ments, and  its  special  application  to  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
But  Strawbridge,  who  h.id  previously  contended  for  the 
right  of  the  people  to  the  sacraments,  and  had  administercil 
them  before  Boardman  or  Pilmoor,  Asbury  or  Rankin. 
had  arrived  in  the  country,  would  not  comply  ;  and  Asbury 
always  st.ited  that  the  rule  was  .idoptcd  willi  the  under- 
standing th.1t  '•  no  brother  in  our  connection  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  administer  ihe  ordinances  at  this  time  except 
Mr.  Strawbridge,  and  he  under  the  particular  direction  of 
the  assistant.**  He  hoped  that  Strawbridge,  at  the  first 
Quarterly  Conference,  would  recognize  the  effort  he  had 
made  to  conciliate  him,  and  submit  to  the  rule  as  specially 
modified  in  his  favor;  but  **  he  appeared  to  be  inflexible, 
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and  would  not  administer  tlie  ordinances  under  our  direc- 
lion  at  all.'  Many  things  wore  said  on  the  subject,  and  a 
few  of  the  jieople  look  part  with  him." 

Dissatisfaction  u'a>>  plainly  and  even  warmly  expressed. 
Asbury,  obliged  to  uxvrt  his  iiilhicncu  uguinst  the  uncum> 
promising  f-pirit  und  rigid  methods  of  Rankin,  and  thv 
independent  and  in-suboidinatu  spirit  of  Strawbridge  and 
those  who  sympathized  with  him,  was  adversely  criticised 
by  both  extremes,  until  he  was  compelled  to  write,  "  My 
hand  apjieared  still  to  b«  against  every  man." 

Awakening)),  convefMons,  numberless  individual  inquir-  , 
ies  concerning  the  new  way  i:\crywhere  spoken  against, 
resulting  in  widespread  reviv.ils  and  the  oj>ening  of  1 
"  effectual  doors,"  reivanled  ihe  efforts  of  the  small  but 
devoted  baiui  that  flung  their  banners  to  the  breeze  and 
turned  not  back  during  the  rest  of  the  year  1773  and  the 
ensuing  spring. 

The  second  Annual  Conference  was  held  in  Philadel- 
phia, May  25,  1774.  At  the  first  but  one  question  was 
asked  concerning  the  ministers :  "  I  low  are  the  preacherv 
stationed?"  and  one  concerning  the  nienibers  in  the  Soci- 
ety. At  the  second  conference  siic  were  asked :  "  t .  Who 
are  admitted  this  year?  2.  Who  are  admitted  on  trial? 
%.  Who  are  assistants  this  year?"  The  fourth  is  impor- 
tant :  "Are  there  any  objections  to  any  of  the  preachers  ?  " 
The  record  is,  "They  were  examined  one  by  one."  Ac- 
cording to  these  minutes,  two  that  were  stationed  in  1773 
are  to  be  regarded  as  ha\'ing  been  on  trial — ^Josejdi  Ycarbry 
and  Abridiam  Whitworth.  Under  the  first  question  appear 
two  names  new  to  the  record,  I'hilip  Catch  ami  Philip 
Mbert,  and  the  seven  attmitted  on  trial  are  also  new.  All 
nut  classified  as  " assistants "  were  known  as  "helpers." 
The  whole  number  of  preachers  statityied  was  1 7,  and  the 
1  "Aibury'i  Journal,"  vgl.  I.,  p.  83. 
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number  of  members,  2073.  Asbury  was  stationed  in 
New  York  and  Rankin  in  Philadelphia,  to  change  in  three 
months,  and  all  preachers  at  the  end  of  six  months.  The 
only  business  recorded  related  to  the  salaries  of  preac!)crs, 
which  were  fixed  at  six  pounds  per  quarter  and  their 
traveling  expenses  (Pennsylvania  currency,  about  sixty- 
four  dollars  a  year) ;  but  each  preacher  '*  received  into  full 
connection  **  was  to  have  the  use  and  property  of  his  horse, 
which  any  of  the  circuits  inii^^ht  furnish.  A  general  Kaster 
collection  was  ordered  for  sinking  debts  on  chapels  and 
relieving  the  preachers  in  want ;  and  it  was  provided  that 
**  wherever  Thomas  Kankin  spends  his  time  he  is  to  be 
assisted  by  those  circuits." 

Four  new  circuits  had  been  formed.  While  Robert 
Williams  is  mentioned  among  the  assistants,  the  minutes 
do  not  assign  him  a  station,  nor  does  the  name  of  Robert 
Strawbridge  appear. 

Of  this  conference  Asbury  records:  ''The  overbearing 
.spirit  of  a  certain  person  [R<mkin]  had  excited  my  fears. 
My  judgment  was  stubbornly  opposed  for  a  while,  but  at 
last  submitted  to;  but  it  is  my  duty  to  bear  all  things  with 
a  meek  and  patient  spirit.  Our  conference  was  attended 
with  great  power,  and,  all  things  considered,  with  great 
harmony." 

Richard  Wright,  who  had  come  over  with  Asbury, 
though  efficient  at  intervals,  had  been  a  comi)arative  fail- 
ure in  this  country.  Possessed  of  some  gifts,  he  was 
spoiled  by  flattery,  and  then  became  unj^opular  because  of 
the  pride  and  self-seeking  which  —ere  the  natural  results 
of  such  treatment.  Asbury  was  inclined  to  synij)athize 
with  him,  and  noted  in  his  "  Journal,"  "the  unfaithfulness 
of  some  who  first  spoil  a  man  and  then  condemn  him." 

The  conference  agreed  to  send  Wright  back  to  Fn^^- 
land;  but  before  he  went  Asbury  vi.sited  him,  and  *'  found 
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he  had  no  l;isli:  for  spiritual  subjects."  Referring  to  this, 
he  writes,  "  Lord,  keep  me  from  all  superfluity  of  dress, 
aiict  from  preaching  empty  stuff  to  please  the  hearer  ■ 
instead  of  changing  the  lieart!  Thus  haH  he  fulfilled  . 
Kit  a  hireling  his  day."  After  his  return  to  England  he 
Continued  in  the  service  of  Wesley  but  three  years,  his 
subsequent  career  beiny  unknown. 

The  names  nf  ]loarduian  and  I'ilmoor  had  not  appeared 
in  the  list  of  those  stationed  for  1  77.1,  thouyh  they  remained 
ill  the  country  nearly  si.x  months,  prciichin^'  where  they 
had  oi)portunily  and  assLslin^i  at  the  principal  centers. 
They  were,  however,  I'jinlishnien  of  the  l'lri(;li.sh,  and  the 
(iaric  shallows  of  the  coming  events  of  the  Revolution 
excited  their  apprehensions.  On  January  2.  1774.  "  after 
commending  the  Americans  to  God,"  they  sailed  for 
Knglaiul. 

Itoardman  immediately  resumed  work  in  Ireland,  and 
continued  therein  until  17S0.  when  he  wa.<i  appointed  to 
Lundon  as  an  associate  of  Charles  Weslej',  Dr.  Thomas 
Coke,  and  others.  The  next  year  he  returned  to  Ireland 
and  traveled  upon  the  IJmerick  circuit,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing waft  ap|Kiinte(l  to  Cork,  where  he  was  highly  es- 
teemed, and  the  [leople  were  anxious  for  his  coming.  Hi* 
first  sermon  was  from  the  text,  "  Though  he  slay  me,  yet 
will  I  trust  in  him."  Me  was  unable  to  preach  in  the 
evening;  but,  though  there  were  symptoms  of  approach- 
ing a]>oplexy,  his  physidnn  neglected  the  case,  and  about 
nine  o'clock  the  same  day  he  died.  W'cslcj-,  speaking  of 
his  sudden  death,  say.s,  "  It  .seems  he  might  have  been 
eminently  useful;  but  good  is  the  will  of  the  Lord." 

filmiwr  desisted  from  traveling  in  1774.  In  1776  he 
was  ap[iointed  to  Ltmdon,  and  afterw.ir<l,  in  succession, 
to  the  Norwich  circuit,  lulinburgh,  Dublin,  Nottingham. 
Kdinbui^h  again,  and  York.     In   1785  his  name  disap- 
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peared  from  the  English  minutes.  He  retunied  to  Amer- 
ica later,  took  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
and  was  settled  in  Philadelphia.  In  1802  there  was  a 
division  in  the  parish  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  desiring  him  as  assistant  min- 
ister. Their  petition  being  disregarded,  they  seceded  and 
organized  a  church  on  Aim  Street,  over  which  he  w.is  set* 
tied.  Subsequently  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  was 
rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church.  He  possessed  superior  abili- 
ties, and  Methodistic  fervor  characterized  him  until  death. 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity. 

William  Watters,  born  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland, 
the  son  of  strict  members  of  the  English  church,  was  the 
first  native  Methodist  preacher.  He  often  heard  Straw- 
bridge,  King,  and  Williams;  was  strongly  impressed,  lost 
interest  in  youthful  amusements  and  socie'ty,  passed  days 
in  great  distress  of  mind;  but  in  May,  1771,  in  the  house 
where  he  was  born,  his  sorrow  fled,  his  prayers  were  turned 
into  praise,  and  his  experience  was  epitomized  by  himself 
in  these  words:  "  I  could  now,  for  the  first  time,  call  Jesus 
Christ  Lord  by  the  Holy  Ghost  given  unto  me."  The 
reading  of  Wesley's  sermons,  in  one  of  the  pamphlets 
published  by  Williams,  deepened  his  convictions.  He 
adopted  and  definitely  pre<iched  the  doctrine  of  Christian 
perfection,  popularl)'  known  as  **  entire  sanctification," 
taught  by  Wesley,  and  professed  the  corresponding  expe- 
rience. Those  who  knew  him  best  were  most  impressed 
with  his  sinceritv,  and  he  was  the  instrument  of  the  con- 
version  of  two  of  his  brothers,  both  of  whom  became 
preachers.  Though  not  present  .it  the  first  conference,  he 
was  among  those  stationed  by  it. 

Philip  Gatch,  the  second  native  Methodist  preacher  re- 
ported in  the  minutes,  was  a  strong  character,  prone  to 
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reflect  upon  religious  questions,  familiar  with  the  writings 
of  dilTtirent  sects  and  of  the  ICstablished  Cl)urch,  in  which 
he  was  born.  I'erlgeaii,  a  preacher  raised  up  by  Robert 
Strawbri(lt;c,  preached  the  first  Methodist  sermon  he  ever 
heard,  and  "  left  a  want  in  the  heart  of  Gatch  tliat  for  six 
weuks  filled  him  with  misery  which  other  preachers  did 
not  alleviate,"  But  on  the  26th  of  April,  1772,  he  was 
emancipated  from  the  spirit  of  condemnation.  His  father 
had  threatened  to  drive  him  from  home,  and  his  elder 
brother  sympathized  with  the  pruscnption,  but  was  con- 
verteil,  as  were  the  parents,  most  of  the  other  children, 
and  several  collateral  members  of  llie  family.  Gatch  was 
an  influential  accession,  and  the  head  of  a  family  still  con- 
spicuous in  the  United  States.  Such  was  his  ability  that 
John  McLean,  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tlie  United 
States,  who  knew  him  well,  thought  himself  well  employed 
ill  wrilinj;  his  life. 

Both  Strawbridge  and  Williams  appear  to  have  located. 
Lindsay,  one  of  those  received  on  trial,  was  an  Insliman, 
who  remained  in  this  country  only  three  years.  Drom- 
goole  was  likewise  an  Irishman,  who  had  publicly  renounced 
popery  in  1770,  in  his  native  country. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  year  1774  was  the  mar- 
velous success  of  Asbury  in  gathering  into  the  societies 
influential  families,  from  whose  position  and  wealth  Meth- 
odism, ill  the  vicinity  nf  Itahimore,  ^'ained  material  atlvan- 
tages,  the  value  of  which  was  enhanced  by  their  spiritu- 
ality and  strict  adherence  to  Methodist  doctrine  and 
disci|>line.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  was  Henry 
Dorsey  Gougli.  who  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  fortune  of 
more  than  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  His  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  Governor  Ridgeley,  and  his  country  residence, 
known  as  Perry  Hall,  about  twelve  miles  from  Baltimore, 
was  "  one  of  the  most  conspicnons  and  elegant  in  Amer- 
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temperance  and  other  vices.  He  had  been  sent  to  Kent 
irirciiit,  arui  after  liis  lapse  Gatch  was  directed  to  take  his 
jilace.  His  triumphs  there  were  exlraorriinar)';  though 
|)ers(;cult;tl,  ufleii  with  violence,  every  event  seemed  to 
i'Diiti'lhnle  to  liis  success.  Men  who  became  preachers  of 
unusual  ahility  were  tcuivertod  under  his  appeals.  Kain, 
a  clcr},'ymaii  of  the  Church  of  ICnyland,  and  one  uf  hisi 
chief  ii]i|nnients,  was  in  the  habit  u(  eiicounterrng  Mclhu- 
dist  preachers.  ilenian(lin}f  their  autlmrity,  and  arrogantly 
calethi^inn  them  ctmeeniinji  their  ([iialificiitiuns,  When 
he  accnsted  (lali'h.  the  latler  informed  him  tiiat  he  was 
ah»ut  to  preach  ami  he  could  jud^e  for  hiuiself,  Gatch 
knew  much  of  the  rraycr-bimk  by  heart  and  ipioted  it 
fre{|nenlly  to  confirm  his  position ;  Kain  was  cmbar-" 
ra-;sed,  but  at  the  close,  under  f^reat  c\eiteiiicnt.  endeav- 
ored t"  read  the  interview  willi  Xicoileuius  to  jjrove  that 
baptism  by  water  was  necessary  and  not  the  new  birth, 
lie  condemned  extempore  )>rayer,  and  dcnonnccd  Gatch 
for  not  wAn"^  a  written  ftirnj.  The  latter  rose  and  ^ave  his 
experioiKe.  declaring  that,  though  he  had  been  baptizeiE 
in  infaucj',  until  the  time  of  his  conversion  he  had  never  felt 
the  re[,'eneratiiij,'  iiilluetice  of  the  I  loty  Spirit.  I  le  achhiced 
various  Scripture  instances  of  extempore  prayer,  and  re- 
marked that  "  when  I'eler  was  sinking  he  did  not  go  ashore 
to  net  a  prayer-bonk,  but  cried  out.  '  Save,  Lord,  or  I 
[lerish!'" 

portentous  complications  lon^'  existing;  were  about  to 
cnlnunatc.  Thus  far  the  cohmie^i  had  had  no  direct  po- 
litical connection  with  one  another.  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  Virf^inia,  the  two  Cariilinas.  and  Oeorf;ia 
were  uniler  provincial  governments,  baseii  <in  coniniissions 
issued  to  i^overnors  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  limited 
by  the  accompanying  inslructi'Uis.  Maryland,  I'ennsyl- 
vania,   and   Delaware  were   under  ]>rnprietors,   to  whom 
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had  been  granted  the  subordinate  powers  of  legislation 
and  government,  and  by  whom  the  governor  was  ap- 
pointed. Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut 
were  chartered  governments,  the  charters  hcin^'  similar,  in 
many  respects,  to  the  commissions  issued  to  the  provincial 
governors. 

Because  of  a  universal  sympathy,  community  of  interest 
arose  between  the  colonies  when  Parliament  struck  a  blow 
at  the  chartered  governments;  for,  notwithstanding  exist- 
ing dissimilarities,  the  attempt  to  alter  the  charter  of  Mas- 
sachusetts alarmed  the  other  colonics,  since,  if  Parliament 
had  that  right,  none  possessed  any  constitutional  guaran- 
tees which  could  not  be  alterc<I  or  taken  away  by  its 
caprice.  An  act  passed  in  1774,  for  the  better  regulat- 
ing of  the  government  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  radically  changed  the  executive  power,  and  recon- 
structed the  judiciary  in  order  to  subdue  the  people  more 
completely  to  the  crown.  As  early  as  1754,  twenty-five 
commissioners  had  assembled  from  seven  States,  and  a  plan 
of  union  was  adopted,  principally  the  work  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  All  agreed  that  an  act  of  Parliament  was  neces- 
sary to  authorize  it :  but  it  was  rejected  by  every  colonial 
assembly  before  which  it  Wcis  brought,  for  they  consid- 
ered that  it  implied  too  much  of  prerogative;  and  it  was 
rejected  in  England  on  the  ground  that  it  was  too  demo- 
cratic' 

The  Stamp  Act.  passed  a  year  before  Philip  Kmbury 
began  to  preach,  led  several  of  the  colonies  to  deny  the 
right  of  taxation  by  Parliament,  and  when,  in  1 766,  it  was 
repealed,  the  news  caused  generjil  satisfaction,  which  was 
manifested  by  fireworks,  festivals,  and  the  rinj^ing  of  hells. 
But  in  the  act  of  repeal  the  gf»vernmenl  reasserted  its  right 

*  t.'urtis\  '*  Origin  ;«n<l  IliNtory  tif  tlie  C'nnstitutinii  of  ihc  Unitctl  Slates," 
v(»l.  i.,  pp.  8-10  (llarpor  Hroihcrs). 
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to  tax  the  colonies,  and  in  1 767  imposed  a  duty  on  paper, 
glass,  painters'  colors,  and  teas  imported  into  the  colonies. 
The  chief  merchants  of  lioston,  Siilem,  Connecticut,  and 
New  York  agreed,  in  1768,  not  to  purchase  or  im|K>rt,  dur- 
ing; the  whole  of  the  next  year,  any  kind  of  ((oocis  or  mer- 
chandise from  Great  Hritain  except  a  few  specified  articles. 
Hoston  was  practically  transfonned  into  a  (garrisoned  town 
because  of  the  lar{>re  number  of  liritish  soKliers  stationed 
there  to  protect  the  revenue  officers  in  the  collection  of 
duties. 

The  advance  mutterings  of  a  distant  but  swiftly  ap* 
proaihinj^  storm  were  in  the  air  during  the  whole  of  1773. 
l*or  two  years,  when  the  colonial  assemblies  met  they  be^an 
business  by  denouncini;  the  acts  of  the  British  ministry ; 
pronvptly  the  governors  would  prorogue  them,  leaving  the 
people  destitute  of  respect  for  the  jjovernment  and  hostile 
to  the  jjovcrnor  personally.  But  now,  before  the  j^overnors 
could  find  an  excuse  for  putting  an  end  to  the  session,  the 
assemblies  constituted  **  committees  of  correspondence."  to 
arrange  for  and  maintain  concert  of  action  among  the  colo- 
nies. Opposition  to  taxation  had  been  so  effective  that  in 
1772.  while  the  collection  of  revenue  on  tea  produced 
about  eighty  pounds  net,  it  cost  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  to  collect  it.  Then  came  the  scheme  by  which, 
although  the  Kast  India  Company  was  given  a  drawback 
of  the  entire  amount  of  the  duty,  the  people,  while  yield- 
ing the  principle  and  paying  the  tax.  were  to  get  tea  at  a 
lower  price  than  any  other  pei>ple,  and  at  less  co.^t  than 
before  the  duty  was  imposed.  But  the  colonies  would  not 
be  bribed.  Popular  indignation  meetings  were  held  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  the  captains  were  ordered  to 
take  the  tea  back,  and  manv  of  them  obeved.  In  Charles- 
ton.  S.  C.  it  was  stored  in  cellars,  where  it  spoiled ;  in  B4)s- 
ton,  after  long  discussion,  it  was,  on  December  16th,  thrown 
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intu  the  sea.  Thus  the  whole  cotitinent,  excluding  Canada 
and  the  French  and  Spanish  possessions,  was  in  a  state  of 
excitement. 

The  arrogance  and  oppressions  of  tlie  mothtr  country 
constantly  increased  until,  less  than  four  weeks  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  first  American  Metliodist  conference, 
Benjamin  Frankhn,  then  in  Mngland  as  tlie  pnliticnl  agent 
of  Pennsylvania,  M as sachti  setts,  and  Genr^ia,  wrote  nn 
official  letter  to  the  Massacluisetts  Assemlily,  dated  July 
7.  '773.  recommending  the  assembling  of  a  general  con- 
gress of  the  colonies.  That  bij<ly,  styling  ithclf  "  delegates 
appointed  by  the  good  people  of  these  coltmies,"  con- 
vened in  I'liiliidclphiit,  Septeiiilier  5.  1  /  74.  Tlie  Congress 
did  not  propiise  revuliititin,  but  regarded  it.-elf  a."*  the 
guardian  of  the  rights  aii<l  liberties  of  the  colonies,  and 
adopted  a  declarati>>n  of  rit;hts.  in  which  were  summed  Up 
tlie  hardships  suffered  since  the  year  i/'i.l,  and  the  claim 
was  made  of  a  free  and  excln.-ive  power  of  legi'-blion  inde- 
pendent of  p;irliiimeiitiiry  jnrisdititim  in  all  cases  of  taxa- 
tion and  internal  polity,  subject  only  to  the  iiegalieeof  llie 
crown.  The  declaralion  al>o  mainliiined  thai  the  colonies 
were  entitled  to  all  the  ri;^lils,  liberlies,  ;mil  inmiiinities  of 
free  and  natuml-bom  subjects  within  the  realm  of  ICngland, 
the  right  to  trial  by  jury  of  the  vicinage,  and  to  assemble 
peaceably  to  consider  causes  of  complaint  and  to  petition 
the  king.  They  resolved  that,  after  September  10,  1775. 
they  would  refuse  10  export  to  Grciit  Dntain,  Ireland,  .-tn<l 
the  West  Indies  any  merchandise  or  commixlity  unless  their 
grievances  were  redressed;  and  after  December  i,  1774, 
they  would  import  nothing  into  Dritish  America  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  from  any  other  i>lace  where  the  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise  had  previously  been  exiwrted  from 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  and  that  no  such  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandise  should  be  used. 
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Moiiii while  the  Knytish  government  steadily  pursue 
the  pohcy  of  coercion.  The  putitimi  from  Congreis  to  tli 
kinn  was  rcferreil  to  tliu  lloiist  of  Commons,  and  by 
laryc  majnrily  that  bw\y  refused  to  hear  it.     The  trade  < 

luiyliuid  was  reslricteLl,  ihe  colonists  were  f'lrbidden  t 
fish  oil  the  baiik-s  of  Nt.-ivfoiindland,  and  similar  cmbaryoi 
were  laid  on  ihe  Middle  ami  Southern  colonies. 

Tlie  various  wars  with  the  Iiulians  and  French  in  whic 
the  colmiio  had  been  eiit;a^,'ed  had  trained  them  for  batll 
ami  at  ihi-  time  defenses  ayaiiisl  npprcheiided  hostilitii 
were  evL-ryulierc  heinjf  prepared. 

The  bailie  of  Le.xinmim  tool;  place  on  the  19th  of  Apri 
1775  ;  it  wa-  the  sii^nal  <if  war,  and  tlirouyliuut  the  count: 
mayazincs  and  arsenals  were  sei/.ed  by  the  peii!>le.  A 
army  of  twenty  ihonsaiid  men,  vnlunleers,  .soon  appean 
in  the  vicinity  of  Hoston,  and  ICtlian  .Allen  and  Ilcnedi' 
Arnf4d  a  little  later  capt iireti  Ticomlerojfa  and  Crown  I'oin 

The  thinl  Methodist  conference,  like  its  predecessor 
was  held  in  I'hiladelplna  on  Ihe  1  7ih  of  Ma)-.  At  the  sail 
time  in  the  same  cily  the  >econd  Continental  Conjure 
was  convened,  having'  or^jani/ed  on  the  loth  of  May; 
continued  in  session  until  Auynst  ist,  when  it  a<ijourn( 
until  the  t;tli  of  September. 

An  increase  lliat  would  have  been  siiqirisins  in  ar 
case,  but  in  llie  disiracte<l  condition  of  the  public  tnii 
was  nstonisliinjf,  and  seemed  to  the  conference  a  <lemoi 
stratton  that  G()d  was  with  them,  was  noted  in  the  Societ 
which  now  iiad  .5148  memliers,  of  wlmin  200  we  e  in  Ne 
Vorlc.  UjO  in  Philade!])hia,  ,lOO  in  Nev.'  Jersey,  and  tl 
larj;e  remainiler.  nearly  2500,  south  of  I'liiladelplii 
Methodism  was  pronressitit;  much  more  rapidly  in  Hall 
more  than  elsewhere,  there  heiuH  84O  members  in  the  ci' 
and  suburbs,  and  800  in  Brunswick  County.  Viri^ini 
Nineteen  ministers  were  stationed,  among  them  Kobe 
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Strawbridge.  Contrary  to  his  own  judgment,  Francis  As- 
bury  was  appointed  to  Norfolk,  V'a.  Thomas  Rankin,  the 
General  Assistant,  was  instructed  to  '*  travel  throu({h  the 
connection  till  the  month  of  September,  and  ti)cn  take  a 
quarter  in  New  York.**  All  the  preachers  in  New  Jersey 
were  required  to  change  in  three  months;  certain  others  at 
the  end  of  six  months,  and  those  in  l^runswick  and  Han- 
over, Va.,  ••  as  the  assistant  thinks  proper.** 

The  conference  ordered  throughout  the  connection  a 
general  fast,  for  the  prosperity  of  the  work  and  for  the 
peace  of  America,  to  be  observed  on  Tuesday,  the  i8th  of 

July. 

While  the  second  Continental  Congress  was  sitting, 
Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Chnton,  with  a  large  force  of  Brit- 
ish troops,  arrived  on  the  continent,  and  on  the  i  7th  of 
June  was  fought  the  battle  of  Hunker  Hill.  Iminediaiely 
after  this  event  an  application  was  made  to  Congress  by 
the  Provincial  Assembly  of  Massachusetts,  desiring  direc- 
tion and  aid.  They  informed  the  Congress  that  they  had 
raised  a  force  of  13,600  men,  and  had  made  proposals  to 
other  New  England  colonies  to  furnish  men  in  the  same 
proportions;  and  ventured  to  suggest  that,  as  they  had 
been  compelled  to  do  this,  an  American  army  should 
forthwith  be  raised  for  the  common  cause.  The  city  and 
county  of  New  York  also  asked  the  advice  of  Congress 
concerning  the  course  to  take  with  regard  to  Ikitish  troops 
expected  in  that  quarter.  Whereupon  the  Congress  at 
once  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  to  con- 
sider the  state  of  America. 


Ai^'livrir^l    ^^'tS^ 
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and  portions  of  rcinisylvaniaaiul  Delawa 
the  sea-coast.  In  this  situation,  the  intei 
land  and  actual  war.  the  foreign  relations 
the  fact  th.it  the  most  influential  travelii 
Kn^lishmen  and  that  the  connection  ; 
authority  of  John  Wesley,  exposed  then 
to  a  prejudice  speedily  transformed  into 
they  faithfully  preached  aj^ainst  the  imir 
accompanies  war,  and  when,  as  most  bcli 
duty  to  do,  they  condemned  the  preva 
spirit. 

No  Methodist  preacher,  especially  no 
America  durin«f(  the  whole  of  the  year  i ; 
diately  dividing  the  con^rej^ation.  larije 
symp«ithetic  and  the  suspicious;  and  th< 
Methodist  preachinp  on  purely  moral  or 
had  everywhere  excited  was  li.ible  at  a 
transformed  into  partisan  fury  or  pat 
according  to  the  temperament  of  those 
thought  they  perceived,  any  expressed  c 
of  the  rightfulness  of  the  attitude  of  the 


CHAPTER   VII. 

IN   THE   THROES   OK   REVOLUTION. 

At  the  most  critical  juncture  in  the  political  and  reli- 
gious situation  of  the  New  World,  a  still  more  serious  com- 
plication was  caused  hy  the  hostility  of  John  Wesley  to 
the  measures  taken  by  the  colonists  in  their  struggle 
against  the  exactions  and  impositions  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment. This  was  the  more  ofTeiisive  to  the  people  of 
America  because,  while  thu  slrufj^jle  was  confined  wholly 
to  the  realm  of  discussion  and  diplnmacy,  he  had  appeared 
to  sympathize  with  them  ratlier  than  with  the  ministers  of 
the  crown  and  the  acts  of  rarliamcnt. 

In  the  year  1768  lie  wrote  "Free  Thnughts  on  the 
Present  State  of  Public  Alfairs,"  in  which  he  discussed 
local  ami  current  questions.  Sjicaking  of  the  ct)li>nk-B,  he 
said :  "  I  do  not  defend  the  measures  which  have  been  taken 
with  regard  to  America;  I  doubt  whether  any  man  can 
defend  them  either  on  the  foot  of  law,  equity,  or  prudence." 

To  the  astonishment  of  all,  (he  opposition  of  a  large 
number,  and  the  gratification  of  every  Tory  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  there  was  issued  in  1775  "A  Calm  AddnsH 
to  our  American  Colonies,  by  thcRcv.  Mr.  John  Wesley, 
M.A."  The  doctrine  of  this  "Acidrcs-i"  was  that  the 
Americans  were  the  descendants  of  men  who  cither  had 
no  votes  or  had  resigned  them  by  cmij;ratinn  ;  they  there- 
fore possessed  exactly  what  their  ancestors  left  llioni — imt 
a  vote  in  making  laws  and  choosing  legislators,  hut  llie 
happiness  of  being  prolcclc<l  by  laws  and   the   duty   nl 
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obeying  them.  Wesley  undertook  to  show  that  the 
late  acts  of  Parliament  were  the  occasion,  but  not  a  just 
cause  of  the  outbreak,  and  said :  "  Forty  years  ago,  when 
my  brother  was  in  lioston,  it  was  the  general  language 
there, '  We  must  shake  olT  the  yoke ;  we  shall  never  be  a 
free  people  till  we  shake  off  the  Knglish  yoke.* " 

Ur.  Samuel  Johnson  had  issued,  just  before  this  publica- 
tion, a  pamphlet  entitled  "Taxation  no  Tyranny,"  an 
answer  to  the  resolutions  and  address  of  the  American 
colonies,  Wesley's  "  Calm  Address  "  was  little  more  than 
an  ahrid|4ment  of  this  essay;  and,  as  he  made  no  refer- 
ence to  Dr.  Johnson,  he  was  "tit  once  pounced  upon  as 
a  plagiarist  and  a  renegade  of  the  worst  description.** 
•'Wesley  wi\s  now  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  men  in 
ICngland,  and  perhaps  no  ecclesiastical  personage  of  the 
realm  swayed  a  wider  influence  over  the  masses  on  ques- 
tions involving  religious  interests.  Hence  the  publication 
of  his  *  Calm  Address  *  produced  an  unparalleled  sensa- 
tion." • 

The  controversy  wa.xcd  bitter,  and  the  titles  of  the 
pamphlets,  the  detJiils,  and  the  replies,  though  intended  to 
be  sarcastic  and  cutting,  sccnj  trivial,  when  they  are  not 
mere  vulgar  abuse,  at  the  present  day.  One  was  "A  Cool 
Reply  to  *  A  Calm  Address  *  *' ;  another,  *'  A  Wolf  in  Sheep's 
Clothing ;  or.  An  OKI  Je^juit  Unmasked  ** ;  and  the  youthful 
Toplady.  Wesley's  most  virulent  foe.  author  of  **  Rock  of 
Ages."  seized  his  opportunity  «ind  wrote  a  tract  entitled 
••  An  Old  Fo.\  Tarred  and  l*'eatherecl."  In  this  he  charged 
that  Wesley's  **  Calm  Address,"  as  to  both  matter  and 
expression,  was  **  a  bundle  of  Lilliputian  shafts  picked  and 
stolen  out  of  Dr.  Johnson's  pincushion.'*  • 

*  Tyerinan*s  "  The  Life  nn«l  Times  of  Jolin  Wesley,**  vol.  iii.,  pp.  186,  1S7. 

•  For  full  «li»iiUNsion  of  ilie  Milijerl  an<l  references  to  other  painphlet>,  >ec 
Tycrinan'i  "  The  Life  ami  Tiiuej*  of  John  Wesley,"  vol.  iii. 
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Meanwhile  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  to  Wesley,  thanking  him 
for  the  addition  of  "  your  important  suffrage  to  my  argu- 
ment on  the  American  question.  To  have  gained  such  a 
man  as  yourself  may  justly  confirm  me  in  my  own  opinion. 
What  effect  my  paper  has  upon  the  public  I  know  not : 
but  I  have  no  reason  to  be  discouraged.  'Die  lecturer  was 
surely  in  the  right  who,  though  he  saw  his  audience  slink- 
ing away,  refused  to  quit  the  chair  while  Plato  stayed."  ^ 

The  first  in  the  field  and  the  ablest  of  Wesley's  critics 
was  Caleb  Evans,  a  Baptist  minister,  and,  by  the  testimony 
of  one  who  had  no  sympathy  with  the  American  cause, 
"  a  man  of  good  sense,  a  dilij^ent  student,  a  faithful  pastor, 
and  extensively  useful,  but  a  rampant  advocate  of  what 
was  called  liberty.*'  In  a  jiamphlet  he  charged  Wesley 
with  having  suddenly  changed  his  opinions;  with  having 
at  the  late  election  advised  the  Bristol  Methcxlists  to  vote 
for  the  American  candidate;  and  further,  with  having  but 
a  short  time  before  recommended  a  book  entitled  '*  An 
Argument  in  Defense  of  the  ICxclusive  Right  Claimed  by 
the  Colonies  to  Tax  Themselves." 

Wesley  denied  that  he  had  seen  the  book ;  but  ICvans 
proved  that  William  Pine,  Wesley's  own  printer,  and  the 
Rev.  James  Roquet,  his  friend,  were  both  prepared  to  at- 
test on  oath  that  Wesley  had  recommended  that  book  to 
them.  Evans  was  by  this  testimony  convinced  that  Wes- 
ley had  deliberately  falsified,  and  in  a  new  edition  of  his 
tract  directed  attention  to  "  the  shameful  versatility  and 
disingenuity  of  this  artful  man." 

Thomas  Olivers,  one  of  Wesley's  converts,  came  foru'ard 
early  in  1776  with  "A  Defense  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley  " 
on  the  ground  of  pressure  of  business  and  advancing  years, 
on  account  of  which  he  had  forgotten  that  he  had  recom- 
mended the  book  or  even  seen  it.     Olivers  said  that  he 

1  BoswcH'*  **  Life  uf  JohfiMin.'* 
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prtJHchcil  and  exhurleil  twenty  or  thirty  times  a  week  and 
often  more,  answered  thirty  or  forty  letters,  prepared 
Komcthinu  in  whole  or  in  part  for  the  press,  and  a  large 
variety  of  tracts  on  difTerent  subjects  passed  through  his 
iiiuids;  it  was  not,  therefore,  stranye  that  liis  memory 
should  often  fail.  Hut  Wesley's  native  frankness  was  hts 
best  vindicator;  for  on  the  12th  of  November,  1775,  he  had 
written  to' the  Rev.  Mr.  Roquet  this  letter: 

"  Dkak  JamKS:  I  will  now  simply  tell  you  the  thing  as 
it  is.  As  I  wiis  returning  from  the  Leeds  Conference,  one 
gave  nie  the  tnict  wliich  you  refer  to.  piirt  of  which  I  read 
nil  my  jonrney.  The  sjtirit  of  it  I  observed  to  be  admi- 
nibty  good,  nnd  I  t/uii  thought  the  arguments  conclusive. 
In  cunsL-i|uence  of  \^llich,  I  suppo.-ie  (though  I  do  not  re- 
member il),  I  recommended  it  both  to  you  and  others; 
but  I  had  so  entirely  forgotten  it  that  even  when  it  was 
brought  to  me  the  other  day  1  could  not  recollect  that  I 
had  seen  it. 

"  I  am,  etc., 

"John  VVesi.kv," 

Several  Methodist  writers  honestly  and  benevolently 
attempt  to  relieve  the  memory  of  John  Wesley  from  the 
charge  of  hostility  to  the  cause  of  the  colonists  during  the 
Revolutionary  struggle.  Hut  we  are  reluctantly  compelled 
to  demonstrate  that  the  method  which  they  adopt  is  without 
historical  support,  and  capable  of  absolute  disproof. 
This  is  ilic  case  as  presented  by  Stevens: 
"  Wesley's  error  in  this  publication  [the  "  Calm  Ad- 
dress '"]  afforded  him  a  signal  advantage  at  last — the 
opportunity  in  the  same  year  of  frankly  correcting  him- 
self, and  of  acknowledging  the  right  of  the  colonics  in  their 
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''The  day  of  Lexington  and  Concord  struck  Kurope 
with  surprise,  and  gave  a  new  and  stern  argument  on  the 
question  to  thoughtful  ICtiglislnncn.  Wesley  saw  its  sig- 
nificance at  once.  Waiting  Init  one  day  after  the  arrival 
of  the  news,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Nortli  and  the  ICsirl  of  Dart- 
mouth, severally,  an  emphatic  letter. 

•••I  am,*  he  siiid,  'a  Iligh-churchman,  the  son  of  a 
High-churchman,  bred  up  from  my  childhood  in  the  high- 
est notions  of  |Ktssive  obedience  and  non-resistance;  and 
yet,  in  spite  of  my  long-rooted  prejudices,  I  cannot  avoid 
thinking  these,  an  oppressed  ]>eople,  asked  for  nothing 
more  than  their  legal  rights,  and  that  in  the  most  modest 
and  inoffensive  manner  that  the  nature  of  the  thing  would 
allow.  Rut  waiving  this,  I  ask,  Is  it  connnon  sense  to  use 
force  toward  the  Americans?  Whatever  has  been  aflTinned, 
these  men  will  not  be  frightened,  and  they  will  not  be 
conquered  easily.  Some  of  our  valiant  officers  say  that 
"two  thousand  men  will  clear  America  of  these  ril)els/* 
No,  nor  twenty  thousand,  be  they  rt.'bels  or  not,  nor  per- 
haps treble  that  number.  They  are  strong;  ihey  are  val- 
iant; they  are  one  and  <ill  enthusiasts,  enthusiasts  for  lib- 
erty, calm,  delibercite  enthu^iasts.  In  a  short  time  they 
will  understand  discipline  as  well  as  their  assailants.  Hut 
you  are  informed  *'  they  are  dividetl  among  themselves.'* 
So  waspoor  Kehoboam  informed  concerning  the  ten  tribes; 
so  was  Philip  informed  concerning  the  people  of  the 
Netherlands.  No;  they  are  ternl)ly  united;  they  think 
they  are  contending  for  their  wives,  children,  and  liberty. 
Their  supplies  are  tit  hand,  ours  are  three  thousand  miles 
off.  Are  wc  able  to  conquer  the  Americans  suppose  they 
are  left  to  themselves?  We  are  not  sure  of  this,  nor  are 
we  sure  that  all  our  neighbors  will  stand  stock-still.*  "  * 

*  Slcvcns*j»**  ni%toryuf  ihc  .MctluxliNl  Kpi^copal  Church/*  vol.  1.,  pp.  28^^, 
284. 
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The  assumption  upon  which  this  theoiy  rests  is  that 
Wesley  hn<I  written  the  "  Cahn  Address  "  before  the  baft 
tie  of  LcNinj^toti,  and  that  the  intclli(;encc  of  it  caused 
him  to  change  his  opinions  and  write  these  letters  to  Lord 
North  and  the  Marl  of  Dartmouth;  whereas  he  wrote  the 
letter  to  Lord  North  while  he  still  sympathized  with  the 
colonies,  and  was  aflcmuird  convinced  by  Dr.  Johnson's 
pamphlet  that  their  cause  was  not  well  founded.'  Yet  the 
exhibition  of  this  letter  to  Georj^e  liancroft,  who  had  prop- 
erly represented  Mr.  Wesley's  state  of  mind  up<m  this  sub- 
ject, led  that  historian  to  mcxiify  his  views,  which  Stevens 
thus  rccoprnizcs: 

••  I  am  haj)py  to  acknowledjje,  in  behalf  of  the  Metho- 
dist community,  their  oblij^ations  to  Mr.  l^ancroft,  who, 
when  this  im|K)rtanl  document  was  brou^^ht  under  his 
notice,  had  the  candor  to  qutilify  by  it  his  former  alUisions 
to  Wesley,  thouy^h  in  order  to  do  so  it  was  necessary  to 
cancel  one  or  more  of  his  stereotype  plates,  lie  inverts  a 
larj^e  extract  from  the  letter  in  the  sixth  edition  of  his 
seventh  volume.  The  Methodist  denomination  will  con- 
gratulate itself  that  its  venerated  founder  is  thus,  almost 
for  the  first  lime  in  civil  history,  fairly  represented  in 
respect  to  this  question,  and  that  this  justice  has  been 
accorded  in  a  work  which,  by  its  remarkable  merits,  will 
be  as  immortal  as  its  theme."- 

The  solemn  predictions  of  that  portion  of  Wesley's  letter 
to  Lord  North  quoted  by  Stevens  were  fulfilled.  an<l  there 
is  much  in  the  remainder  which  exhibits  extraordinary 
foresij^ht. 

Until  a  short  time  after  the  Leeds  Conference.  Auj^ust 
'.  '775»  he  was  of  the  same  way  of  thinkinj^;  but  in  a  few 

'  \Vc5iIcy*s  f.iinous  Icller  tt»  I, on!  .\«»rlli  u.ns  writtni  .at  Arni.i};)!,  June  1 5, 

177s. 
'  *'  History  of  llic  McthtxU&t  Kpi&otpal  Church."  vol.  i.,  p.  284. 
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weeks  Dr.  Johnson  published  "Taxation  no  Tyranny/* 
#hich  causect  him  to  reverse  the  direction  of  his  impulsive 
current,  and  he  at  once  threw  out  this  firebrand. 

To  determine  beyond  future  question  the  cau^e,  the 
date,  and  the  'consequences  of  his  change,  the  following 
indisputable  testimony  is  adduced. 

Wesley  published  in  the  autumn  of  1775  a  second  edi- 
tion of  the  "  Calm  Address."  Concerning  this  he  writes 
to  his  brother  Charles : 

••OiiolKT  19,   1775. 

**  It  takes  time  to  set  people's  heads  riglit ;  but  we  must 
despair  of  nothing.  I  have  cast  my  bread  upon  the  waters, 
and  should  have  been  content  though  there  had  been  no 
present  fruit.  Some  hours  this  morning  I  devote  to 
'  Americanus.*  What  is  material  I  shall  endeavor  to 
answer.  It  is  well  if  I  can  give  as  gcKxl  account  of  every- 
thing else  as  of  my  change  of  judgment.  I  find  a  danger 
now  of  a  new  kind— a  danger  of  losing  my  love  for  the 
Americans ;  I  mean,  for  their  miserable  leaders.  .  .  .*'^ 

And  again : 

"  London,  Octolicr  28.  1775, 

"  I  am  just  putting  into  the  press  a  new  edition  of  the 
*  Address/  corrected,  ///  which  my  chaugc  is  accounted  for 
and  two  of  the  questions  fully  answered."- 

The  new  edition  contained  "  A  Preliminary  Address  to 
the  Reader,"  in  which  Wesley  says : 

"  I  was  of  a  different  judgment  on  this  head  till  I  read 
a  tract  entitled  'Taxation  qo  Tyranny.*  But  as  soon  as 
I  received  more  light  myself  I  judged  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
impart  it  to  others.  I  therefore  extracted  the  chief  argu- 
ments from  that  treatise,  and  added  an  application  to  those 

»  WcHlcy'i  •'  Work*,'*  vol.  vi.,  p.  676.  »  ibid.,  vol.  vl.,  p.  677. 
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whum  it  inuiit  concerns.  I  was  well  Hwnre  of  thn  trcat- 
itiutit  iMh  would  Ijrin^  »]nm  iiiysulf :  but  let  it  be,  ku  I  may 
In  any  tlv^rvi;  »crve  my  kiii|j  and  coitniry."  Tliiii  settles 
thu  cnnu  ihiit,  iilsluutl  of  clian^ing  from  the  suppurt  of  the  J 
government  to  advocacy  of  ihe  colonies,  he  chariye<l  from 
sympathy  with  the  colonies  to  advocacy  of  the  government. 
Late  in  the  wmic  year  Wesley  addressed  this  letter  tu 
"  IJoyd's  livening  Tom":  i 

"  SiK ;  I  have  been  leriouply  aikefl.  From  what  motive 
did  yoii  publish  your  '  Calm  Addreu  to  the  American 

Colonies'? 

"  1  seriously  answer,  Not  tu  get  money.  Had  that  been 
my  motive,  1  should  have  swelled  it  into  a  sliillini;  pam- 
plilet  and  have  entered  it  at  Stattonera*  Hall, 

"  Not  to  net  preferment  for  myself  or  my  brother's  chil- 
dren. I  am  a  little  too  old  to  gape  after  it  myself;  and  If 
my  brother  or  I  sotiglit  it  for  them,  we  have  only  to  show 
them  to  the  world. 

"  Not  to  jHcasc  any  man  living;,  liigh  or  low.  I  know 
mankind  too  well.  I  know  they  that  love  you  for  political 
service  love  you  less  than  their  dinner ;  and  they  that  hate 
you  h.-ite  you  worse  than  the  devil. 

"Least  of  all  did  I  write  with  a  view  to  inflame  any; 
juMt  the  contrary.  I  contributed  my  mite  toward  putting 
out  the  Hume  which  r.'^cs  nil  over  the  land.  This  t  have 
more  op]>ortunily  of  observing  than  any  other  man  in 
Euglaiul.  1  see  with  pain  to  what  a  height  this  already 
rises  in  every  part  of  the  nation.  And  I  see  many  pour- 
ing oil  into  the  flame  by  crying  out,  '  How  unjustly,  how 
cruelly,  the  king  is  using  the  poor  Americans,  who  are  only 
contending  for  their  liberty  and  for  their  legal  privileges!' 

"  Now  there  is  no  jKissiblc  way  to  put  out  this  flame,  or 
hinder  its  rising  higher  and  higher,  but  to  show  that  the 
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Americans  are  not  used  either  cruelly  or  unjustly;  that 
they  are  not  injured  at  all»  seeini;  they  are  not  contending 
for  liberty — ^this  they  had  even  in  its  full  extent^  both  civil 
and  religious;  neither  for  any  legal  privileges,  for  they 
enjoy  all  that  their  charters  grant.  But  what  they  con- 
tend for  is  the  illegal  privilege  of  being  exempt  from  par- 
liamentary taxation — a  privilege  this  which  no  charter  ever 
gave  to  any  American  colony  yet ;  which  no  charter  can 
give,  unless  it  be  confirmed  both  by  king,  lords,  and  com* 
mons ;  which,  in  fact,  our  colonies  never  had ;  which  they 
never  claimed  till  the  present  reign;  and  probably  they 
would  not  have  claimed  it  now  had  they  not  been  incited 
thereto  by  letters  from  Kngland.  .  .  . 

**  This  being  the  real  state  of  the  question,  without  any 
coloring  or  aggravation,  what  impartial  man  can  either 
blame  the  king  or  commend  the  Americans? 

"  With  this  view — to  quench  the  fire  by  laying  the 
blame  where  it  was  due — the  '  Calm  Address '  was  writ- 
ten. .  •  • 

••John  Wesley." 

Under  date  of  December  9, 1 776,  his  •*  Journal "  contains 
this  entrj' :  *•  In  answer  to  a  very  angry  letter,  lately  pub- 
lished in  'The  Gazetteer,'  I  published  the  following:^ 

••  •  To  the  RtiK  Mr.  Caleb  Evans, 

•••Rev.  Sir:  You  affirm  (i)  that  I  once  "doubted 
whether  the  measures  taken  with  respect  to  America  could 
be  defended  either  on  the  foot  of  law,  equity,  or  prudence." 
I  did  doubt  of  these  five  years,  nay,  indeed, yfxr  months  ago. 

••  •  You  affirm  (2)  that  I  •*  declared  "  (last  year)  •'  the 
Americans  were  an  oppressed,  injured  people."  I  do  not 
remember  that  I  did ;  but  very  possibly  I  might 

I  Wcslcy'K  ••  Works,"  vol.  iv.,  p.  44$. 
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" '  You  affirm  (3)  that  1  then  "  strongly  recommended 
an  ailment  for  the  exclusive  ri^ht  of  the  colonics  to  ta\ 
themselves,"  I  believe  I  did;  but  I  am  now  of  another 
mind.  ... 

" '  Your  humble  sen-ant,  J 

"'John  Weslev.'"    I 

tn  the  same  year  he  published  a  long  pamphlet  entitled 
"Some  Observations  on  Liberty,"  in  which  !ic  compared 
John  Hancock  to  a  felon,  conlcmlcd  aKainst  every  propo- 
sition by  which  the  colonists  supported  their  cause,  and 
called  ui«>n  them  to  lay  down  their  arms.  The  American 
editor  (if  John  Wesley's  works,  the  celebrated  and  accom- 
plished John  ICniorj-,  is  conipvlled  to  insert  as  a  fool-note  to 
this  tract,  "  As  n  political  publication  it  cannot  fail  to  meet 
the  stron^T  and  decided  disapprobation  of  Amoricins;  and 
wc  insert  tt  here,  with  a  few  others  alike  fnrciyn  to  our 
own  views,  solely  to  fulfill  <Mir  promise  of  a  (omf'ktf  edition 
of  his  works." ' 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  tliat  this  chan(;c  reflects  in  any 
degree  adversely  upon  John  Wesley.  He  was  absolutely 
honest,  but  his  training  and  mode  of  thought  made  it 
'  impossible  (or  him  to  symjtathize  with  the  colonists  from 
the  moment  they  resorted  to  arms,  and  his  horror  of  war 
intensified  his  feelings. 

It  is  necessary  to  elucidate  this  subject  that  the  distrust 
felt  toward  the  Methodists  may  be  explained,  and  the 
honor  due  Asbury  and  those  who  stood  with  him  may  be 
intelligently  conferred. 

Asbury  reg.arded  the  change  with  discriminating  charity, 
for,  on  receiving  a  letter  from  Wesley,  lie  made  this  com- 
prehensive entry: 

"  I  als«>  received  an  affectionate  letter  from  Mr.  Wesley, 

I  Wcslejr'i.  "  Woikt,"  Amcricui  ciliiion,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  joo-jii 
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and  am  truly  tony  that  the  venerable  man  ever 
into  the  politics  of  America.  My  desire  is  to  live  in  love 
and  peace  with  all  men ;  to  do  them  no  harm,  but  all  the 
good  I  can.  However,  it  discovers  Mr.  Wesley's  consden* 
tious  attachment  to  the  government  under  which  he  lives. 
Had  he  been  a  subject  of  America,  no  doubt  but  he  would 
have  been  as  tealous  an  advocate  of  the  American  cause. 
But  some  inconsiderate  persons  have  taken  occasion  to 
censure  the  Methodists  in  America  on  account  of  Mr. 
Wesley's  political  sentiments." ' 

American  Methodism  had  fully  entered  upon  a  period 
of  external  persecution  and  internal  difficulty, '  and  the 
correspondence  of  Asbury  and  Rankin  had  convinced 
Wesley  that  they  were  unable  to  agree.  He  wrote  to  the 
latter,  March  i,  1775: 

"Dear  Tommy:  As  soon  as  possible  you  must  come 
to  a  full  and  clear  explanation  both  witli  Hrotlier  Asbury 
and  with  Jemmy  Dempster.  Hut  I  advise  Krother  Asbury 
to  return  to  England  the  first  opportunity.*' 

On  April  21st  of  the  same  year  he  wrote:  "Brother 
Asbury  has  sent  me  a  few  lines,  and  I  thank  him  for  them. 
But  I  do  not  advise  him  to  go  to  Antigua.  Let  him  come 
home  without  delay."'' 

And  May  19th:  "  I  doubt  not  but  Brother  Asbury  and 
you  will  part  friends ;  I  hope  I  shall  see  him  at  the  con- 
ference. He  is  quite  an  upright  man.  I  apprehend  he  will 
go  through  his  work  more  cheerfully  when  he  is  within  a 
little  distance  from  me."  ^ 

This  shows  that  Rankin  had  prejudiced  Wesley  against 
Asbury. 

•  "A»bttry\  Journal,"  vol.  I.,  pp.  176,  177. 
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Having  been  infonned  that  Asbiiry  remained  in  the 
work,  Wesley  wrote  to  Rankiii,  Aii(;iist  1 3,  1 775 :  "  t  am 
not  sorry  tliat  Hrothcr  Asbtir)-  stays  with  you  another 
year.  In  that  time  it  will  he  seen  what  God  will  do  with 
North  America,  and  yoti  will  easily  judge  whether  our 
preachers  are  called  to  remain  any  longer  therein." 

Among  the  important  spiritual  results  of  the  year  were 
those  wliich  atten<led  the  preaching  of  George  Shadford 
and  his  collL-agiies  in  Virginia.  At  that  time  many  of  the 
planters  were  little  better  than  heathen,  and  the  cuunlry 
was  given  np  to  dissipation.  Shailfonl's  pathetic  eloquence 
moved  all  classes.  The  chief  dancing-master  came  to  hear 
him  clad  in  scarlet  on  the  week-days,  ami  on  Sunday  in  \ 
green,  anil  was  so  afTcclcd  that  he  relinquished  a  large  and 
profitable  scluiol  and  began  to  teach  ordinary  English 
branches.  When  Shadfonl  asked  his  nami-,  a  friend  said 
that  lie  was  called  Mniloa]).  Shadford  resiionded,  '*  A  vcrj- 
pniper  name  for  n  dancing-master ; "  but  afterward  he  foun«l 
tliis  was  only  a  nickname,  his  real  name  being  Metcalf. 
This  man  became  one  of  the  most  devotcti  members  of 
the  comicctioii,  lived  for  six  or  seven  years  a  useful  life, 
ami  "died  a  great  witness  for  God." 

His  progress  checked  by  n  ll<K»d,  Shadford  applied  t«>  a 
planter  for  entcrtainnient.  and  was  kindly  received.  After 
pitrtnking  of  n'frvshmotit,  ht-  in(|uirt'd  if  the  country  were 
well  inhabited,  and  on  being  told  that  it  ww,  pr<>iH>scd 
to  the  planter  to  invite  his  neighbors  that  he  might  preach 
to  them.  Shadford's  description  of  the  results  is  concise 
and  quaint:  "  He  sent  out  ami  wc  had  many  hearers,  but 
they  were  as  wild  boars.  After  I  hati  reproved  them  they 
behaved  ver}*  \\v\\  during  the  preaching.  When  I  ctm- 
versed  with  tho  planter  and  his  wife,  I  found  them  entirely 
ignorant  of  thvmsi-lves  ami  of  Gml;  I  lal>ored  to  convince 
them  both,  but  it  Reemed  to  little  purpose."     It  was  nut 
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loiif;,  however,  before  they  were  spiritually  illuminated. 
From  this  circumstance  the  pKice  became  a  local  ap|M>int- 
ment,  <incl  Liter  a  church  was  erected  there.  In  two  or 
three  years  it  numbered  70  persons,  and  on  the  whole  cir- 
cuit in  that  year  1 800  members  were  added. 

The  Conference  of  1776  was  held  in  Bt'dtimore,  and  the 
reports  exhibiteti  an  increase  of  177J  members,  the  tot<al 
bein^492i.  The  nnml>cr  of  preachers  had  increased  in 
similar  ratio,  bein^  .it  this  time  24, 9  of  whom  were  admitted 
on  trial. 

Amon((  them  w;is  l«Vecl>orn  Garrettson,  who,  having  been 
lon^  under  conviction  of  sin  and  a  devout  attendant  at 
church,  began  to  hear  tlie  Methodist  preachers,  and, 
after  months  of  mental  [perturbation,  was  converted  while 
on  horseback.  His  own  words  contain  one  of  the  clearest 
deline«itions  in  religious  biography  of  final  surrender  of  the 
soul  to  God,  and  lh.it  reconstruction  of  miml  and  heart 
which  iKTamc  the  b;tsis  of  the  life-work  of  the  MethodistsJ 
Yet  the  next  morning  after  his  conversion  he  was  beset 
with  temptations  which  he  attributes  to  the  devil ;  but  a 
careful  consideration  of  his  early  experience  shows  that 
those  temptations  were  the  results  in  their  intellectut'il  form 
of  the  struggle  between  his  new  and  old  views,  and  the 
entire  change  of  his  relations  in  life,  which  he  saw  to  be 
the  logical  conscc|uence  of  his  expeiience.  His  perturba- 
tion increased;  for,  although  plainly  called  to  preach  and 
willing  to  act  as  a  local  supply,  he  could  not  consent  to 
become  a  traveling  preacher.  At  last  he  was  «ilmost  weary 
of  life ;  but  after  newly  consecrating  himself  to  God,  and 
declaring  that  if  God  would  manifest  his  will  he  would 
submit,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  bed  and  immediately 
fell  asleep.  He  then  dreamed  that  the  devil  appeared  be- 
fore him  and  ;it  that  minute  a  good  angel  came  and  .said, 

1  Haii|*H\  **  I.ifc  <>(  CarrillNoii,**  p.  36. 


*'  Will  you  eu  and  preach  the  ^uspcl?"  lie  <1«clii)«l  on  ' 
tliu  ^ruuiul  tliat  he  was  iiiiworlhy;  whcrciiixiii  thu  duvil 
Bvizctl  him,  ami  hu  sjiw  that  thcru  wrh  but  one  way 
of  escape,  niid  that  a  narrow  one.  The  i;ood  aii^i-'l  a^aiii 
asked  him  if  he  would  preach,  and  he  consented.  Awak- 
ing in  a  niptiirc,  he  resolved  to  yo ;  yet  afler  he  set  out  he 
was  MX  tortured  that  he  was  "  rvady  to  desire  that  his  horsu 
U)ii;hl  throw  liini  anti  put  an  end  to  his  life,  or  maim  him 
Ko  that  he  iniKhl  not  he  ithle  to  ^o  on,"  Thc^ie  stni^^les 
Continued  iinlil  the  Conference  of  I77fi,  when  he  was  duly 
received  on  trial  and  fully  established  in  a  career  which  was 
like  the  path  of  the  just — i\  shining  light,  increasing  moru 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. 

Asbiiry  was  unable  to  re;ich  the  conference  at  llalli- 
more;  but  on  the  37lh  of  May,  when  infonr.ud  by  Kaftkiii 
that  he  was  apiiohUvd  lu  lf;dliitioru,  lie  cheerftdly  Kiib< 
niittcd,  though  lie  fearutl  that  the  climate  wtmid  be  hiju- 
rious  lu  him. 

In  less  than  three  weekx  after  the  conference  adjtnirnetl, 
the  motion  was  made  in  the  Continental  Ctuigress  to  de- 
clare the  colonics  free  anil  inde]K-ndeiit ;  ami  on  the  4th 
of  July  the  inunorlal  Declariition  of  Imte|ieudence  was 
adopted,  after  which  loyalty  to  the  British  crown  became 
a  crime.  I'rayers  fttr  the  king  were  forbidden  on  |ieu»lty 
of  imprisonment.  No  man,  at  least  in  the  vicinity  of  active 
operations,  could  travel  without  a  )):iss|>«irt,  and  none  could 
be  obtained  by  those  who  refnsett  to  take  the  test-onlhs, 
which  varied  in  different  colonics,  s<nne  requiring  the  tak- 
ing up  of  firms  in  favor  of  national  independence  if  called 
'upon  to  ilo  so  by  the  authorities-. 

I-^arly  in  the  summer  Asbury  had  re|taired  to  Italtimore, 
where  he  was  recei\'ed  by  Mr.  Goiigh.  In  tme  of  his  ex- 
cursions he  was  arrested  for  preaching  the  gospel  and  fined 
five  i>ounds.     Tliougli  liis  henllh  was  very  poor,  his  daily 
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iiig-place  iiL-ar  Deer  CreeV,  in  Harford  County,  Mary- 
land, ami.  notwithstandint;  tlic  troublous  times,  tlicrc  had 
been  an  increase  of  2047  in  tlie  iiiembcrslii]),  the  total  bcin^ 
6968,  aiitl  an  increase  of  |)rcaL-liers  from  24  to  36.  Four- 
teen liad  been  adinitteil  on  trial,  tbc  first  of  tlie  bst  being. I 
Ciik-b  It.  I'eilicord.  a  in;iii  of  imiisiia!  sweetness  of  spirit 
and  ellioieiicy  in  conversiuns  jiiul  evi'ry  form  of  spiritnal  in- 
fluence. Another  v\a>  John  Uickins,  of  high  intelleciual^ 
ability.  Xow  'S'ork  apjjeiirs  in  ibe  li.-l  of  stations,  but 
witlioiii  a  minister,  as  it  wiis  iiiaccf-siUle  by  reason  of  the 
(itcniialion  of  the  I'liy  by  the  Urili^ti  .'irMn-.  Another  fast-  ' 
(l.iy  was  iip|)(iinteil.  The  preachtrs  rc^uhcd  not  to  take 
any  r.li-]>^  lo  detach  tbem>eKes  fruu)  the  work  of  God  for 
the  fiisiiinj;  year,  and  in  view  of  the  fait  that  ibe  i)rcach- 
inn  of  fniiiTal  sermons  liad  been  carried  so  far  as  to  become 
contcni]ttil)Ie,  they  determined  lf>  inform  every  si»ciety  tliat 
ihey  wonid  not  jireath  any  funeral  sermons  except  for 
iho-e  "  that  we  have  reason  to  think  died  In  the  fear  and 
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On  the  aist  of  July  Asbiiry  heard  Rankin  preach  his 
I  last  scnnon  in  America,  and  remarks  that  his  own  mind 
•  was  "a  little  dejected,  and  he  felt  some  desire  to  return 
to  England,  but  was  willing  to  commit  iiis  way  to  the 
Lord,"  and  should  do  nothing  that  would  separate  him 
from  his  brethren,  adding:  "I  hope  to  live  and  die  a 
Methodist." 

In  the  autumn  of  1775  Robert  Williams  died,  and  As- 
bury  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  characterizing  him  in 
terms  which  yive  his  name  a  place  of  honor  in  the  history 
of  this  countr>-  and  of  Christianity;  "  He  has  been  a  very 
useful,  laborious  man.  and  the  Lord  g.ave  him  many  seals 
to  his  ministry.  Perhaps  no  one  in  America  has  been  an 
instrument  of  awakening  so  many  souls  as  God  has  awak- 
ened by  liim." ' 

Unable  to  take  the  test-oaths  or  to  sympathize  with  the 
colonies,  Rankin  left  the  country.  In  an  autobiographical 
narrative 'he  .sajs:  "  Tlic  Drilish  being  in  possession  of 
Philadelphia,  I  left  Maryland  in  September,  and  through 
divers  dangers  got  safe  into  tliat  city  in  the  month  of  No- 
\-ember.  I  spent  the  winter  there,  and  left  the  capes  of 
Delaware  on  the  17th  of  March.  1778,  and  arrived  safe  at 
the  Cove  of  Cork  on  the  15th  nf  April." 

Martin  Roddit,  another  I-JigHsh  jireacher,  having  been 
so  indiscreet  as  to  distribute  copies  of  the  king's  procla- 
mation, was  obliged  to  escape  to  the  coast  by  the  help  i>f 
slaves,  but  reached  Philadelphia  and  took  refuge  in  the 
British  fleet.  In  October,  1777,  Shadford  informed  As- 
bury  that  Rankin  and  Rndda  had  left  the  continent.  This, 
however,  must  refer  to  their  retiring  into  the  Uritish  lines, 
after  which  Shadford  had  no  communication  with  them 
and  supposed  that  (hey  had  departed  to  Kngland. 

„  pp.  16*.  163. 
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After  the  departure  of  KutUIa  and  RanJtin,  only  Shad-  ] 
ford  of  the  I£ngli»ti  prcathvrit  rcnmtncd  with  Asbur>*. 
Harly  in  1 778  Asbiiry  was  staying  with  his  friend,  Tliomas 
White,  whu  was  a  devout  and  consistent  member  of  ihc 
ICnglish  church,  a  distinguished  citizen,  and  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  I'leas.  His  wife,  of  the  same  communion, 
was  of  tiie  type  of  Susanna  Wesley,  training  her  family 
and  giving  special  HiblL-  instruction  to  her  staves.  I'hc 
first  time  she  heard  Methodist  preaching  she  recognized 
its  predominant  spiritual  quality,  and  found  in  its  fervency 
a  response  to  the  longings  of  her  own  ardent  nature.  In-  1 
ducing  her  husband  to  accompany  her  with  the  children  J 
to  one  of  their  ^)polntinentB,  he  was  so  fa\'nrably  affected 
by  what  he  heard  that  he  invited  the  preachers  to  his  ren- 
deitce,  where  services  were  held  regularly  till  tlie  erection 
of "  White's  Chapel." 

While  here  Shadford  urgH  upon  Asbury  to  consider 
whether  it  was  not  their  duty  to  return  home.  Tliey  agreed 
to  spend  a  day  together  in  fasting  and  prayer  for  the  set- 
tlement of  this  question ;  but  their  impressions  at  its  close 
were  very  dissimilar.  Said  Asbury,  "  My  convictions  arc 
as  clear  and  strong  as  ever  that  it  is  my  duty  to  remain." 
Shadford  said, "  My  work  in  Amcri«;a  is  done ;  I  feel  with 
as  much  certainty  that  it  is  my  duty  to  return  now  as  I 
felt  it  to  be  luy  .iltity  to  come  hither  four  years  ago." 
Tlien  said  Asbury,  "  One  of  us  must  be  in  error."  "  Not 
necessarily  so,"  was  the  reply;  "  I  may  have  a  call  to  go 
and  you  to  stay." ' 

Asbur>*,  referring  to  the  departure  of  George  Shadfonl 
and  Samuel  Sprats,  *  says : "  I  am  under  some  heavinei^s 
of  mind.  Hut  it  is  no  wonder:  three  thousand  miles 
from  home ;  my  friends  have  left  me ;  1  am  considered  by 
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some  as  an  enemy  of  the  countr>%  every  day  liable  to  be 
seized  by  violence  and  abused.  However,  all  this  is  but 
a  trifle  to  suffer  (or  Christ  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 
Lord,  stand  by  me!"  ' 

Shadford  said  subsequently :  "  I  believe  we  both  obeyed 
the  call  of  Providence.  We  saw  we  must  part,  though  we 
loved  as  David  and  Jonathan ;  and,  indeed,  these  times 
made  us  love  one  another  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Oh,  how 
glad  were  we  to  meet  and  pour  our  griefs  into  each  other's 
bosom  !"•- 

Although  provided  with  a  p.issport,  Shadford  was  at- 
tacked on  the  highway  and  his  life  threatened ;  but  he 
returned  in  safety  to  Mnghuul.  There  he  was  very  useful, 
highly  honored,  and  lived  to  old  age,  when,  thou';h  blind, 
he  led  a  class  of  one  hundred  persons.  At  evening- time  it 
was  light,  for  in  his  last  years  he  was  happily  married,  and  his 
blindness  was  cured  by  a  surgical  operation.  **  You  will 
have  the  pleasure,"  .said  the  surgeon,  "  of  .seeing  to  use 
your  knife  and  fork  again.**  **  Doctor.*'  replied  the  vet- 
eran, •*  I  shall  have  a  greater  pleasure — I  hat  of  seeing  to 
read  my  I^ible."** 

This  good  man  **  excelled  any  of  Wesley's  other  Amer- 
ican missionaries  in  immediate  u.sefulne.ss."* 

« 

Methodists  were  now  almost  universallv  under  the  sus- 
picion  of  being  Tories.  In  Maryland  the  test-oaths  re- 
quired a  pledge  to  take  up  arms  if  calleil  upon  to  do  .so  by 
the  authorities,  and  this  was  against  Asbury's  con.science 
as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  lie  therefore  retired  to  Del- 
aware, making  his  home  with  Judge  White.  In  March, 
1778,  he  wrote:  **  Hlessed  be  God!  his  providence  hath 
cast  my  lot  in  a  quiet,  agreeable  family,  where  I  can  make 
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the  best  improvement  of  my  time  in  study  and  devotion. 
I  intend  to  abide  here  for  a  season  till  the  storm  is  abated. 
The  grace  of  God  is  a  sufficient  support  while  I  bear  the 
reproach  of  men  and  am  rewarded  evil  for  all  the  good 
which  I  have  done  and  desire  to  do  for  mankind.  I  am 
strongly  persuaded  that  divine  Providence  will  bring  about 
a  change  before  long/* ' 

Judge  White  was  arrested  on  the  2d  of  April,  and  Mrs. 
White,  the  children,  and  Asbury  were  left  in  great  alarm. 
Regarding  himself  as  to  some  extent  the  cause  of  his 
host's  arrest,  Asbury  determined  to  depart  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  traveled  over  a  lone.some  and  crooked  road, 
but  late  cit  night  found  a  shelter  where  lie  tliought  he 
might  remain,  comforting  him.self  by  reflecting  that  his 
trials  were  like  those  of  the  saints  of  olden  times  who 
wandered  in  deserts,  in  mountains,  in  deuK  and  caves  of 
the  earth,  but  recognizing  the  fact  that  their  afflictions  far 
exceeded  his.  The  next  day  he  .spent  much  of  his  time 
reading  the  Hible  and  the  Greek  Testament;  but  a  report 
reached  him  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  depart.  In 
the  morning  he  started,  hut  had  to  hide  in  a  swamp  till  about 
sunset,  when  he  took  refuge  with  a  friend. 

While  in  this  neighborhood  news  came  that  Joseph 
Hartley  had  been  arrested  in  Oueen  Anne  Count  v.  Marv- 
land,  on  the  preceding  Sunday.  This  depressed  him  ;  but, 
called  on  to  visit  a  man  in  distress  of  mind,  and  bein^  suc- 
cessful in  leading  him  to  trust  in  the  Lord,  he  encouraged 
himself  by  the  thought  thai  Pn)vi(lcnce  might  have  sent  him 
there  for  that  purpose. 

He  was  hidden  among  these  strangers  for  a  month,  when 
he  ventured  back  to  the  mansion  of  Judge  White.  The 
latter  had  been  seized  on  the  charge  of  being  a  Methodist 
and  presumptively  a  Tory,  but  after  five  weeks'  detention 

1  "  Anbury'*  journal,"  vol.  i.,  p.  269. 
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was  acquitted  With  him  Asbury  spent  many  months; 
but,  after  a  brief  pericxl  of  almost  absolute  concealmenti 
he  began  correspondence  with  McthcKlists,  moved  about 
among  the  societies  near  at  hand,  and  sometimes  preached. 

In  the  same  State,  and  at  no  great  distance,  he  gained 
the  friendship  of  Judge  Harrett,  and  of  a  far  more  distin- 
guished man,  Richard  Hassctt,  a  renowned  lawyer  of  Del- 
aware,  a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  a  Senator  in  the  first 
Congress,  and  a  judge  of  the  United  States  Court  for 
the  district  including  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware.' 

The  governor  of  Delaware,  who  was  not  a  Methodist 
nor  even  a  religious  man,  came  to  regard  Asbury  and  the 
Methodists  with  such  favor  that  he  wrote  to  the  governor 
of  Maryland  in  behalf  of  the  sufTcriDg  Methodists  in  that 
State,  leading  to  their  release  from  prison.  Ledniim  states 
that  a  letter  which  Asbury  wrote  to  Kankin  in  1777  (in 
which  he  imparted  his  belief  that  the  Americans  would 
become  a  free  and  independent  nation,  and  declared  that  he 
was  too  much  knit  in  affection  to  many  of  them  to  leave 
them,  and  that  Methodist  preachers  had  a  great  work  to  do 
under  God  in  this  country)  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
authorities  in  America,  and  had  produced  a  decided  change 
in  their  feelings  toward  Asbury. 

It  w.is  while  Asbury  was  concealed  at  Judge  White's 
that  Rassett  met  him.  Keing  on  a  professional  journey, 
he  called  there  to  spend  the  night,  and  as  he  opened  the 
door  caught  a  glimpse  of  Asbury  and  some  other  preach- 
ers, and  said  to  Mrs.  White,  **  Who  are  those  men  dressed 
in  sable  garments  and  keeping  themselves  aside?"  She 
replied,  "  They  are  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  worid ; 
they  are  Methodist  preachers."    na.ssctt,  disturbed  by  this 

1  Cuo|M;r*»  *'  l)iscuur!ic  on  ilic  Life  uf  Anbury." 
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information,  replied,  "Tlicn  I  cannot  stay  here  to-night." 
Snitl  Mrs,  White,  "  Yoii  must  stny ;  they  cannot  hurt  you." 

At  tl)e  table  lliisselt  was  (lelt}>lite(l  witli  Asbury's  1 
conversation,  anil  Jnviteit  him  to  call  in  case  he  visited  1 
Dovur.  On  his  return  home  he  told  his  wife  of  this  meet-  j 
in^  and  what  he  had  done;  wlicrcat  she  was  greatly  * 
troubled,  and  he  could  appease  her  only  by  s.nyini;,  "  It  is 
not  likL'ly  that  he  will  come."  ])ul  a  while  later,  looking  ' 
otit  of  liis  winditw,  he  saw  the  Meih'>dist  apprnachinij,  0^ 
"That  evening;  Ashiiry  cliarnicd  by  his  ccinversation  n  { 
larjiL-  circle  at  the  tea-table  till  l:He  into  llic  night."  j 

After  Jmlfie  White  had  jmblicly  avowal  lii-^  cnnneclicm  ] 
with  llic  Methodists  he  visitett  Jiidge  Iia>iMtt,  It  was  re- 
ported about  the  streets  of  Dover  that  .1  Methodist  was  | 
there,  and  a  crowd,  who  thonnlii  all  MethoiiiMs  Tories, 
hiirroiinded  the  house  to.  Keiife  liini.  Hassetl,  who  was  a 
niililia  oHieer,  with  drawn  sword  met  theni  al  the  door  and 
shoMlctl,  "  lie  is  no  more  u  'I'ory  than  yon  are.  '^'ou  shall 
have  him  only  by  ]>assiiig  over  my  dead  body."' 

The  Conference  of  1 778  was  held  at  Lceshnrt;.  Va.,  May 
19th,  and  its  records  show  a  decline  in  members  of  873 
and  in  preachers  stationed  of  7.  Important  chani^es  had 
transpired  in  all  parts  of  the  conntry  where  Methodism 
existed.  Six  new  circuits  were  a<lde<l  at  this  conference 
in  Virginia,  and  the  Caroh'na  circuit  in  Xtirtli  Carolina  w.as 
<livide<l  into  three,  named  respectively  Roanoke,  Tar  liiver, 
and  New  Hope;  but  on  account  of  the  war  five  of  the 
ohl  circuits  were  wholly  omitted  from  the  minutes;  these 
were   New  York,   Philadelphia,   Chester,   Frederick,  and 
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these  words :  "  It  may  be  obscn-ed  that  two  of  our  preach- 
en  have  been  apprehended  rather  than  do  violence  to 
conscience ;  and  the  men  by  whom  they  were  both  taken 
were  dangerously  woundcti  within  a  few  weeks  after  they 
had  laid  hands  upon  them."  ' 

He  often  felt  his  lonclitie!^s :  "  I  saw  myself  pent  up  in 
a  comer;  my  body  in  a  manner  worn  out;  my  English 
brethren  gone,  so  that  I  had  im  one  to  consult."  He  thus 
prayed :  "  Lord,  must  I  pine  away  and  quench  the  light 
of  Israel  ?  "  ' 

Throughout  the  year  1 778  his  "  Jounial "  tells  of  con- 
stant work.  Tlie  entry  for  December  1 8th  is :  "  Kor  twenty 
months  before  these  troublesome  times  fully  came  1  fore- 
saw the  probability  of  them,  and  was  much  !;lirred  up  to 
rely  upon  God  ami  prepare  for  the  worst."'  January  i, 
1779,  he  says,  "  Upon  mature  reflection,  I  do  not  repent 
my  tate  voluntary  rutlremciit  in  the  State  of  Delaware."* 
A  significant  entry  occurs  for  April  4,  1779:  "Lord's 
day. — I  breakfasted  with  a  I'rcsbyterian  minister,  and  en- 
deavored  to  answer  some  objections  which  he  started  ;  but 
could  not  attempt  a  vindication  of  those  amongst  us  who 
had  dipped  deep  in  politics."'' 

Two  coniercnces  were  hclil  this  year;  the  first  for  the 
Northern  stations,  at  the  house  of  Jwdye  White,  on  the  28th 
of  April.  All  the  preachers  werL-  present,  and  Caleb  Pedi- 
cord  was  the  only  probationer  received  into  full  member- 
ship at  this  conference.  Se\eral  important  entries  are 
made,  and  for  the  first  time  appears  the  question,  "  Who 
desist  from  travehng?"  under  which  are  recorded  two 
names.  "  Who  of  the  preiichers  art-  willing  to  take  the 
stations  this  conference  shall  plac<.'  them  in?"  Sixteen 
.stgnalures  were  appended  to  this.     No  lieljjer  wa.s  to  make 

'  "  .\Oiury'i.  Journal,"  vol.  i.,  jt.  J77.         <  /A/./.,  V"t.  F.,  p.  I^. 

»  fU.1.,  \a\.  i.,  )•,  j«j.  I  /«,/„  11.1.  i.,  p.  joH. 

*  fNJ.,  vol.  i.,  p.  396. 
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niiy  iitturiiliDi)  in  ihe  circuit  nr  niijxiim  jirciiclicrs  to  any  \ 
WiiW  place  witlintit  CDDsiiltiii^  (liu  iii^sislnnt.     It  was  slatvil 
lliat  tlic  Delaware  t'nukiviu'c  tt:is  hulii  for  tlic  coiivenieiicc  , 
o(  tlic  preachers  in  the  Ni'illicni  st.itionN,  that  all  iniy;ht 
have  ail  o,  -lortuiiity  of  iiicL-tin^,  and  that  it  was  considered  \ 
as  preparaKiry  tu  tlie  cuiifereiice  in  Virginia.    They  agreed  ] 
tu  ("iiard  at;aiiist  a  sepaiatimi  fnmi  the  church,  directly  <»r 
indirectly,  to  meet  the  children  once  a  fortnight,  aiul  to  i 
exaniuie  parents  with  rcyanl  in  their  cundnct  towan!  iJieir 
children. 

Hut  the  iiiieslitiiis  which  were  to  exert  the  most  far-  , 
reacliiny  influence  over  American  Melhodi.-m  were  tlie  j 
twelfth  and  thirteenth.'  I 

"  Oiici.  1 2.  Oni;ht  tiot  Brother  Aslniry  to  act  as  General  ' 
A.-i-lant  in  America? 

"  He  oMj-ht :  lirst,  on  account  of  his  age;  second,  liu< 
cause  "'rij-inally  ap)>oiiited  Iiy  Mr.  Weslvy;  third,  beint; 
joined  willi  Mc-^srs,  kankin  and  Sliailfonl  hy  express  order 
from  Mr,  Wolcy. 

"Qiiis.  I.?.   Iliiw  far  shall  his  power  exleiul? 

"  On  hearing  every  preacher  for  and  ayainst  what  is 
in  debate,  the  ri^Wit  of  determination  shall  rest  with  him, 
accnritinj;  to  the  minutes." 

Twenty  days  later,  May  iH,  1779,  at  I'hnanna,  in  the 
Hrnken  Hack  Church,  another  conference  was  held  for  the 
Soutiieril  slations,  at  which  seven  preachers  were  admitted 
on  trial,  lixtensivc  revivals  had  taken  place  in  all  parts 
of  the  connection  not  directly  affected  by  the  war.  and  a 
table  of  the  members  in  the  society  showed  8577,  an  in- 
crease of  24S2  over  tile  last  year,  and  of  the  preachers,  49, 
No  statistics  are  j^iven  of  New  York,  I'hiladelphia  is 
credited  with  .Sy  uiend>er.s,  the  whole  State  of  New  Jersey 
wilh  140,  and  I'ennsytvania,  exclusive  of  Phikidelpliia,  witli 
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90;  Delaware  with  795,  Raltimorc  circuit  with  900*  and  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  included  nearly  all  the  rentainder. 
The  conference  made  short  work  of  those  who  dilTered 
from  one  of  its  prudential  re|;ulations.  "  In  what  light 
shall  we  view  those  preachers  who  receive  money  by  sub- 
scription?   Atn.  As  excluded  from  the  Methodist  con- 
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The  committee  tluis  chosen  ordainecl  themselves  and 
procecilcd  to  ordain  and  set  a|)art  other  ministers  for  the 
same  piir|>ose — that  they  mi|;ht  administer  the  holy  ordi- 
nances to  the  church  of  Christ.'  They  went  forth  to  their 
circuits  as  formerly,  *' and  sidministcred  the  sacraments 
wherever  ihey  went,  provided  the  |>eople  were  willing  to 
partake  with  them.**  The  leaders  were  zealous,  and  the 
j^ivater  part  very  devout;  and  nu>st  of  the  preachers  in 
the  Sniiih.  and  the  larger  jKirt  of  the  members,  sympathized 
with  the  plan.  However,  *' .some  of  the  old  Methodists 
would  not  conunune  with  them,  but  steadily  adhered  to 
their  f<»nner  customs." - 

Under  the  new  plan  the  pre.ichers  were  very  successful 
in  the  South;  many  conversions  took  place,  .ind  a  gener«il 
spirit  of  liveliness  and  unction  accompanied  the  work. 
Hut  the  preachers  north  of  V^irginia  took  a  decided  slaiul 
against  the  .sti'p,  Seeing  in  it  danger  of  a  separation,  and 
Ihe  residt  was  **  that  both  parlies  trembled  for  the  ark  of 
(lod  and  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  dividing  the  church 
of  Christ."  lM>r  a  considerable  period  there  seemed  little 
ground  lo  hope  that  they  would  ever  recede  from  that  plan.^ 

During  Asbury's  retirement  he  made  the  acquaintance 
and  gained  the  friendship  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  M*Gaw,  an  in- 
fluential clergyman  of  the  Church  of  l*jiglan(K  through 
wluMU,  in  Dover,  the  capital  of  Delaware,  Asbury  was  in- 
trcHlucetl  t«>  a  number  of  families  who  subsetpienlly  be- 
came Methodists.  Dr.  M'Gaw  s<»on  afterward  became 
rect«)r  of  St.  l^uiTs  Church  in  Philadelphia,  and  .so  zeal- 
ously espoused  the  cause  *»f  the  Methodists  that  in  1 779 
**  Forrest  Chapel."  the  first  Meth«)dist  chapel  in  the  State, 
was  erected  in  Dover  through  his  efforts.^ 

The  ninth  Annual  Conference  was  held  in  Haltimore. 

>  l.cc*s  "  Ili^lory  of  ilic  .Mct1if>.Ii>ls."  p.  (W).       3  /hui,  p.  70.       »  //'/./. 
*  It  was  aflcrwani  uillcd  **  Thnnias  Clia|wl.*' 
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April  24,  1780*  and  shows  a  decline  in  membership  of 
73t  ^  S^in  in  Philadelphia  of  i,  a  loss  in  Baltimore  of  20, 
and  in  ministers  of  7. 

The  important  business  transacted  showed  that  the 
society  was  slowly  developing  into  a  denomination.  A 
form  of  deed  for  the  preaching- house  was  printed,  and 
provisions  made  for  the  appointment  of  trustees.  It  was 
ordered  that  every  traveling  preacher  should  take  a  license 
at  every  conference :  that  Hrother  Asbury.  on  behalf  of  the 
conference,  should  sign  these;  that  no  lt)cal  pre.irhcr  or 
exhorter  should  presume  to  speak  in  public  without  a  note 
of  authority  once  every  quarter  (if  rcquirctl)  from  the  as- 
sistant; that  the  preachers  should  spe.ik  before  prayer  to 
every  person,  one  by  one,  in  families  where  ihey  lodged, 
"  if  time  will  permit,  or  give  a  family  exhortation  after 
reading  a  chapter." 

Certain  (|uestions  with  the  answers  are  so  important  that 
they  must  be  given  in  full : 

**Qncs.  12.  Shall  we  continue  in  close  connection  with 
the  church,  and  press  our  people  to  a  closer  communion 
with  her? 

•*  Yes.** 

"Qiu'S.  20.  Does  this  whole  conference  disapprove  the 
step  our  brethren  luive  taken  in  Virginia? 

'•  Yes. 

'*Qncs.  21.  Do  we  look  up«)n  them  no  longer  as  Metho- 
dists in  connection  with  Mr.  Wesley  and  us  till  they  ctimc 
back  ? » 

"  Agreed. 

*'Qucs.  22.  Shall  Brothers  Asbury,  Garrettson,  and 
Wattcrs  attend  the  Virginia  Conference,  and  inform  them 
of  our  proceedings  in  this,  and  receive  their  answer? 

*  ThiN  rcfrrs  l«»  a  |>arti:i!  M'|»;\r:Uion  wlilch  t<M»k  |»lnio  in  \  ir^jinia  on  :n.\t»unt 
of  ihc  nnlinanccN. 
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"  Yes." 

"Qiics.  26.  What  must  be  the  conditions  of  our  union 
with  our  Virginia  bretliren? 

"  To  suspend  .ill  their  administrations  for  one  year,  and  I 
all  meet  together  in  Baltimore."  I 

"Qiies.   16.   Ought  not  this  conference  to  require  those  ' 
traveling  preachers  who  hold  slaves  to  give  promises  to  set 
them  free  ?  \ 

"  Yes, 

"(?W(X  17.   Does  this  conference  acknowledge  that  slav-   ' 
cry  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  man,  and  nature,  and 
hurtful  to  society,  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  ! 
and  pure  religion,  antl  doin(^  that  which  we  would  not  that 
oiliers  shoidd  do  to  us  and  ours?      Do  we  pass  our  disap-   ' 
probation  on  all  our  friends  who  keep  slaves,  and  advise 
their  freedom? 

"Yes." 

"Qiics.  23.  Do  we  disapprove  of  the  practice  of  distill- 
ing grain  into  liquor?  Shall  we  disown  our  friends  who 
will  not  renoinice  the  practice? 

"  Yes." 

A  few  days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  conference  a 
deed  was  executed  for  ground  on  which  to  erect  a  chapel, 
which  was  speedily  constructed  sulTiciently  to  admit  of 
occupation  for  religious  services,  though  it  remained  un- 
finished until  two  generations  had  passed  away.  It  was 
forty-two  l>y  forty-eight  feel,  built  of  brick,  two  stories 
high,  and  had  a  vcstry-rooni  connected  with  it.  In  No- 
vember of  the  same  year,  a  floor  having  been  laid  and 
rough  scats  arranged,  the  first  quarterly  meeting  was  held 
in  it,  :in<l  a  thonsanil  pcopl.r  altcndcti.  It  was  built  about 
a  mile  fr..m  I-rederica.  by  Judge  Harretl.  and  lionce  known 
as  "  Harrctl's  Cliajiel," 

While  it  was  being  erected,  a  gentleman  of  the  ncigli- 
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borhood  wished  to  know  whal  use  was  to  be  ma<!e  of  It. 
Being  told  that  it  was  a  place  of  worship  for  the  Mctliu* 
dists,  he  said,  "  It  ts  unnecessary  to  build  ^ucl)  a  house, 
for  by  the  time  the  war  is  over,  a  coni-crib  will  hold  them 
all."     Its  erection  caused  much  opposition. 

In  the  spring  of  1780,  probably  in  the  month  of  April, 
Asbur>-  emerged  from  his  retirement,  which  had  htsted 
two  years  and  one  month,  and,  after  meeting  with  the 
preachers  in  conference  at  Ballimorc,  made  a  tntir  through 
Virginia  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  difhcullies  con- 
cerning  the  ordinances.  He  had  previously  wrillen  to 
the  leaders  of  the  movement,  and  conceded  that  strong 
grounds  existed  for  their  views,  and  ack'nowledt;ed  that 
they  were  governed  by  high  moral  and  spiritual  consid- 
erations. It  is  cle.nr  that  the  N'irginia  preachers  Her<?for 
turning  out  of  the  society  all  who  would  not  submit  to 
their  administration ;  tli.'it  Ashury  had  been  erule;ivi>ring 
to  unite  the  I'mtcstant  I-*])isc()pal  minister  and  the  Metho- 
dists, but  the  dissenters  exclaimed :  "  \Vc  don't  want  your 
unconverted  mhiisters;  the  jjcople  will  not  receive  them."  ' 
He  then  records  a  purpose  to  "  turn  out  shortly  among 
them."  In  pursuance  of  this  plan  he  t«rric<l  with  Mr. 
Gough  at  Perry  Hall,  jireparing  conditions  for  a  partial  rcc- 
onciliatinn,  in  hojKs  of  bringing  about  a  real  one.  De- 
scribing his  state  of  mind,  he  saj-s,  "  I  go  with  a  heavy 
heart,  and  fear  the  violence  of  a  party  of  positive  men." 

Journeying  southward  with  Freeborn  Garrettson,  they 
stayed  at  a  hotel  about  forty  miles  from  H:iltiniore. 
Garrettson  talked  with  the  landlord  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  and  prayed  with  him  at  night  and  in  the  morn- 
ing, for  he  would  not  consent  to  call  his  family  together. 
A  high  eulo^ium  is  |)ronounced  u]>on  (j.irrettsiui  by  As- 
bury :  "  lirothcr  Garrettson  will  let  no  person  esca|)C  a  relig- 

l"Asl.ury>Jouri«l.">ol.  1.  p.  337. 
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ious  lecture  that  comes  in  his  way.  Sure  he  is  faithful, 
but  what  am  I  ?  "  ' 

When  seventy  miles  on  their  way  they  were  entertained 
by  Mr.  Arnold,  of  whom  Asbury  says:  "We  found  the 
plague  was  begun ;  the  good  man  Arnold  was  warm  for 
the  ordinances/'  At  various  points  on  the  route  he  met 
the  people,  and  says  that  they  were  full  of  the  ordinances; 
and  at  last  reached  Mannakin-town,  where  the  Virginia 
Conference  had  agreed  to  meet.  Notwithstanding  the 
embarrassing  circumstances,  Asbury  •*  conducted  himself 
with  a  cheerful  freedom,  but  found  that  there  was  a  sup- 
pression in  heart  and  practice."  He  spoke  to  his  countr>'- 
man,  John  Dickins,  and  found  him  opposed  to  continuance 
in  union  with  the  Episcopal  Church.  W.itters  and  Garrett- 
son  concurred,  but  «ill  with  whom  they  conversed  were 
inllexible.  The  conference  having  assembled,  Asbury, 
Walters,  and  (larrettson,  aflerwani  joined  by  Uromgoole, 
did  not  enter  until  specially  invited.  Asbury,  being  per- 
mitted to  speak,  read  Wesley's  •*  Thoughts  against  a  Sepa- 
ration," showed  his  letters  of  instruction  from  Wesley,  set 
before  them  the  sentiments  of  the  Delaware  and  Baltimore 
conferences,  read  the  epistles  that  had  j)assed  between  them, 
his  letter  to  Gatch,  and  the  answer  of  Dickins.  After  this 
discussion  the  preachers  seemed  still  more  estranged,  and 
Asbury.  (larrettson,  Wattcrs.  and  Dromgoole  withdrew  to 
deliberate  on  the  condition  offered,  which  was  a  suspension 
for  one  year  of  the  measures  which  they  had  taken,  that 
correspondence  might  be  had  with  Wesley.  For  an  hour 
the  advocates  of  orditmtion  deliberated,  and  answered  that 
they  could  not  submit  to  the  terms  of  union. 

Asbury  says,  '*  I  then  prepared  to  leave  the  house 
and  go  to  a  near  neighbor's  to  lodge,  under  the  heaviest 
cloud  I  ever  felt  in  Americ.i,'*'-    He  returned  on  Wednes- 

^  "  .\sl»ury's  Journal,**  vol.  i.,  p.  366.  *  Ibid.^  vol.  i.,  p.  367. 
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probntion  Rhould  be  examined  by  the  preachein ;  the  first 
question  to  be  asked  bcini;  '*  whether  they  had  been  turned 
out  ** — shows  that  many  had  been  expelled. 

The  greatest  revival  of  reh'gion  had  been  on  the  south- 
ern shore  of  Maryland  and  in  some  parts  of  Delaware.  A 
large  increase  had  been  made  in  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania, in  fact  throughout  the  entire  connection,  the 
sum  of  the  members  being  10,539,  a  gain  of  2035,  and 
the  number  of  preachers  54,  a  gain  of  12.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Jarratt  attended  the  conference,  delivered  several  dis- 
courses, gave  the  preachers  the  benefit  of  his  counsel,  and 
administered  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  proba- 
tionary system  was  introduced,  whereby  candidates  for  re- 
ception into  the  society  were  tested  and  instructed  for  three 
months,  and  a  rule  was  formed  for  settling  financial  dis- 
putes among  the  members. 

Many  (»f  the  members  were  drafted  during  thtit  year, 
and  when  the  militui  were  called  out  entered  the  army. 
The  effects  are  sentcntiously  described  by  Jesse  Lee,  who 
had  personal  knowledge  of  them:'  *'  Some  of  them  lost 
their  lives,  and  some  made  shipwreck  of  the  faith,  and  but 
few  returned  home  with  as  much  religion  as  they  formerly 
possessed.  Some  of  the  Methodists  were  bound  under 
conscience  not  to  fight,  and  no  threatenings  could  compel 
them  to  bear  arms  or  hire  a  man  to  t.ikc  their  places.  In 
consequence  of  this,  some  of  them  were  ichippcd,  some 
were  fined,  and  some  imprisoned ;  others  were  sent  home, 
and  many  were  much  persecuted.** 

Numerous  battles  were  fought  in  Virginia,  and  the  gen- 
eral alarm  often  prevented  the  people  from  as.sembling ;  and 
when  they  met  the  conversation  w.is  principally  upon  tin? 
times  and  their  disturbances.  Before  a  meeting  commenced 
the  impiiry  would  he.  "What  is  the  news  of  the  day?*' 

J  l,ee'»  •*  llNtory  of  tlic  McihoMNtv,"  p.  77. 
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and  this  subject  was  resumcil  as  soon  as  the  exercises 
closed.  One  would  say,  **  My  son  is  killed ;  "  another, 
"My  husband  is  wounded,**  or  "taken  a  prisoner,**  or 
"sick  and  likely  to  die.'*  There  beinj;  no  papers  or  mails, 
all  such  information  had  to  be  |{iven  in  conversation. 

Notwithstanding^  this,  in  sonic  parts  of  Virginia  tlicre 
were  extensive  revivals.  T«»ward  the  close  of  the  year  the 
capture  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and  his  British  anuy  at  York- 
town  inspired  hope  that  the  war  would  soon  end. 

The  tenth  Annual  Conference  was  held  at  ICIIis's  Preach- 
ing-house in  Sussex   County,  Virj^inia,  April    17,   1782, 
sxwd  adjourned  to  Baltimore  May  2 1st.     It  h.ul  become 
iiecess;iry  to  have  two  conferences,  one  in  the  South  and 
«inother  in  the  North,  the  latter  bcinjj  of  l(»n^er  stantliuj^ 
and  composed  of  the  older  preachers ;  therefore,  says  Lee,' 
•*  it  was  allowed  ^(reater  privile^^es  than  that  in  the  South, 
especially  in  making  rules  and  formin^j  regulations  for  the 
societies.      Accordinj^^Iy,  when  anylliinji  was  aj^reed  to  in 
the  Virj^inia  Conference  antl  afterward  disapproved  of  in 
the  Haltimore  Conference,  it  was  (irop|H-d ;  i)ut  if  any  rule 
was  fixed  and  determined  on  at  the  latter,  the  preachers  in 
the  South  were  under  the  necessity  of  abidin;^^  by  it." 

It  was  determined  at  the  Confennce  of  17X2  to  have 
two  conferences  in  each  )ear,  and,  to  ^uar<l  ai^aiust  dis- 
orderly preachers,  a  certificate  was  j^nven  to  each  contain- 
ing the  proviso  that  **  the  authority  which  this  gives  is 
limited  to  the  next  conference.**  A  similar  caution  was 
attached  to  the  certificates  of  local  preachers.  It  was  also 
decided  that  no  member  shoidd  move  to  another  ])art 
of  the  country  without  a  certific.itc  from  the  assistant 
preacher. 

Relatively  to  the  future  of  Metho(h^ni  the  most  inipor- 
tant  question  was  this:  "Do  the  brethren  in  conference 

1  I.cc's  "  Ilist«»ry  of  the  MciIumIInIs,"  p.  78. 
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unanimously  choose  Brother  Asbury  to  act  according  to 
Mr.  Wesley's  original  appointment  and  preside  over  the 
American  conference  and  the  whole  work? 

'•yl//j.  Yes." 

Times  of  meeting  of  the  next  year  were  fixed,  and  a 
special  resolution  WcUi  passed  of  acknowledgment  to  the 
Kcv.  Mr.  Jarratt  for  his  kind  and  friendly  services  to  the 
preachers  and  iieople  from  the  first  entrance  of  the  Meth- 
odists into  Virginia;  and  the  preachers  in  the  South  were 
advised  to  consult  him  in  the  absence  of  Brother  Asbury 
and  follow  his  advice.  Arrangements  were  made  for  every 
assistant  pre.icher  or  one  of  his  helpers  to  travel  with 
Asbury  through  his  circuit.  There  were  now  11,785 
members,  exclusive  of  the  unreported  number  in  New 
York. 

Pursuant  to  the  previous  appointment,  the  eleventh 
Annual  Conference  assembled  on  theCthof  May,  1783,  at 
lCllis*s  l*reaching-housc,  and  subsequently  adjourned  to 
Jialtimore.  There  had  been  an  increase  of  23  in  the  num- 
ber of  ministers  and  1955  members.  I'ourtcen  ministers 
were  received  on  trial,  among  them  Jesse  Lee,  forever  after- 
ward to  be  famous  in  Methodism. 

A  rule  was  passed  extending  to  I0c.1l  preachers  who  held 
slaves  ct)ntrary  to  laws  which  authorize  their  freedom  in 
any  of  the  United  States. 

I'^or  the  first  time  the  phrase  "  United  States  **  appears  in 
the  minutes;  for  in  April,  1783,  Congress  issued  a  procla- 
mation declaring  the  cessation  of  arms  on  land  and  sea, 
and  enjoined  its  observance. 

While  the  conference  was  in  session  in  Baltimore,  the 
whole  country  was  infused  with  the  spirit  of  jubilation; 
and,  insteail  of  provitling  for  four  fast-days,  as  hail  been 
done  for  some  years,  an  inspiring  (piestioti  was  answered : 
•*  I  low  many  days  of  thanksgiving  shall  we  have  for  our 
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Spraggs  was  the  preacher.  The  entries  as  given  from  Feb-  | 
ruary  26,  1779,  reveal  Revolutionary  prices.  The  wood 
allowed  him  in  1 782  for  the  single  room  which  he  occupied 
cost  £2}  i,?s.  6cl.  sterling.  Mis  salary  was  ;C'37  »  ye^ri 
Slid  was  paid  rugularly  from  May,  ijp&,lu  June  10,  ipSi, 
during  the  whule  of  whidi  time  the  dly  of  New  Yoric  wu 
under  British  iiiartial  taw.  When  the  British  arrived, 
Daniel  RufT,  the  pastor,  left  the  city,  and  John  Mann 
preached  gratuitously  until  Samuel  Spraggs  came.  lo 
1 783,  when  Mr.  %ra{^  and  Mr.  Ukldni  were  appelated,  * 
tlie  trustees  settled  finally  with  the  former,  having  paid 
hitn  $1303.50,  which,  according  to  the  book,  was  ndaed 
by  public  anil  class  collections. 

Wakeley  accounts  for  the  size  of  the  collections  by  stating 
that  inostuf  the  churches  were  converted  into  barracks,  while 
the  services  were  rejfularly  \vild  in  Wesley  Chapel.  Tlie 
congregations  must  liave  been  very  large,  British  officers  as 
well  as  soldiers  attending.  The  preacher  was  paid  a  larger 
salary  than  the  people  were  able  to  pay  before  the  war  or 
after  [jciicc  was  jiroclaimed.  The  old  book  also  gives  an 
account  of  the  money  raised  through  the  cla.ss  collections 
as  distinguished  from  that  raised  in  the  public  collections, 
and  this  was  so  lai^e  as  to  show  that  the  classes  must 
have  been  well  attended.  Furthermore,  in  the  expendi- 
tures evidence  appears  that  the  preacher's  house  was  kept 
in  order,  the  sexton's  salary  paid,  and  money  apjiropriated 
for  love-feasts  anil  other  peculiarities  of  McthtHlism. 

Shortly  after  John  Dickins  arrivcti,  Samuel  Spraggs 
witlulruw  from  the  Methodists  and  joined  the  Church  of 
England,  becoming  pastor  of  the  ancient  church  in  Eliza- 
beth, N.  Y.  There  he  died,  and  "  in  that  venerable  church 
is  a  tablet  erected  to  his  memory."  ' 

Notwithstanding  the  large  attendance,  the  membership 
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had  declined  from  200  to  6a  Concerning  Mr.  DIckinH, 
Mr.  Asbury  records,  April  5th:  ''This  day  I  prevailed 
with  Brother  Dickins  to  go  to  New  York,  where  I  expect 
him  to  be  far  more  useful  than  in  his  present  station." 

Already  persons  claiming  to  be  Methodists,  and  asking 
to  be  recognized  as  preachers,  began  to  come  from  Europe, 
so  that  the  Conference  of  1783  found  it  necessary  to  pro- 
tect itself,  and  did  so  under  Question  12 :  "  How  shall  we 
conduct  ourselves  toward  any  European  Methodists,  should 
they  come  to  this  continent? 

**  Afis.  We  will  not  receive  them  without  a  letter  of 
recommendation  which  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
truth  of." 

When  the  Conference  of  1783  adjourned,  Asbury  re- 
sumed his  travels.  Very  extraordinary  opportunities 
opened  before  the  preachers. 

Certain  modem  writers  upon  Methodism  have  spoken 
slightingly  of  Jesse  Lee's  history,  but  without  just  cause. 
Considering  the  time  when  it  was  written,  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  movement,  the  disturbed  condition  of 
the  country  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  com- 
prehended in  the  history,  and  that  Lee  was  first  in  the 
field,  his  history  is  worthy  the  name  of  a  multum-in-par\'o, 
containing  many  passages  admirable  in  their  freshness, 
clearness,  and  condensation,  and  made  interesting  by  a 
quaintness  of  expression  peculiar  to  the  writer,  and  true  to 
the  genius  of  Methodism  by  the  devout  spirit  everywhere 
exhibited  and  the  topographical  element  frequently  intro- 
duced. 

The  following  account  of  the  wonderful  opportunities 
offered  the  preachers  after  the  close  of  the  Conference  of 
1783  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  condensation  and  simplic- 
ity of  his  style : 

"  The  Revolutionary  War  being  now  closed,  and  a  gen- 
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era!  pence  establiiihed,  wc  could  go  into  all  parts  of  the 
country  without  fear;  and  we  soon  began  to  enlarge  our 
borders,  and  to  preach  in  many  places  where  we  had  not 
been  before.  We  soon  saw  the  fruit  of  our  labors  in  the 
new  circuits  and  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  even  in 
old  places  where  we  had  preached  in  former  years  with  1 
but  little  success. 

"  One  tiling  in  particular  that  opened  the  way  for  the  ' 
spreading  of  the  gosjiel  by  our  preachers  was  this:  during 
tlic  war,  (vhich  had  continueil  seven  or  eight  years,  many  , 
of  the  members  of  our  societies  had.  through  fear,  ncccs-  < 
sity,  or  choice,  moved  into  the  back  seillenients  ami  into 
new  parts  of  the  country;  and  as  soon  as  the  national 
peace  was  settled,  and  the  way  was  open,  they  solicited  us 
to  come  among  them;  and  by  their  earnest  and  frequent 
petitions,  both  verbal  and  written,  we  were  prevailed  on 
and  encouraged  to  go  among  them  ;  and  they  were  ready 
to  receive  us  with  open  hands  and  willing  hearls,  and  to  cry 
out,  ■  JUfssiil  is  lie  that  conuth  in  tlu  name  of  the  /-oril.'  "  ' 

The  conference  which  began  at  Kllis's  I'rcaching-house 
in  Virginia,  April  30,  1784,  and  ended  at  Baltimore,  May 
28th,  showed  a  wide  distribution  of  the  work  and  an  in- 
crease of  1248  in  the  niiuiber  of  members.  A  rule  was 
made  determining  who  should  attend  ihc  conferences — the 
assistants  and  those  to  be  received  into  full  connection. 
Previously  notice  had  been  given  by  Asbury  and  leading 
assistants  to  individuals  orally  or  by  correspondence.  The 
greater  strictness  in  administration  concerning  preachers 
must  account  for  the  slight  increase  (1)  in  the  number. 
Twelve  j)reachers  were  admitted  on  trial  and  four  had 
desisted  from  traveling.  A  tiuestion  was  introduced,  ever 
since  repeated,  and  regarded  as  of  great  inip(>rtaiHe: 
"What  preachers  have  died  this  year?"  The  names  of 
>  Lee'b  "  History  of  ihv  MviIiihIUih,"  y\i.  84,  6%. 
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two,  Henry  Metcalf  and  William  Wright,  are  recorded,  but 
no  reference  is  made  to  their  characters.  Seven  new  cir- 
cuits were  recorded — four  in  Virginia  and  three  in  North 
Juniata,  Trenton,  and  Long  Island.  Many  of  the  new 
societies  were  adapted  to  serve  as  nuclei  of  large  churches. 
Wesley  had  sent  a  letter  in  October,  1 783,  which  pro- 
duced a  profound  impression  on  the  connection. 

•*  I.  Let  all  of  you  be  determined  to  abide  by  the  Meth- 
odist doctrine  and  discipline,  published  in  the  four  volumes 
of  •  Sermons,*  and  the  *  Notes  upon  the  New  Testament,* 
together  with  the  large  '  Minutes  of  Conference/ 

*•  2,  Beware  of  pre.ichers  coming  from  Great  Ikitain  or 
Ireland  without  a  full  recommendation  from  me.  Three 
of  our  traveling  prcichers  here  eagerly  desired  to  go  to 
America;  but  I  could  not  approve  of  it  l)y  any  means, 
because  I  am  not  satisfied  that  they  thorou^^hly  like  cither 
our  discipline  or  our  doctrine;  I  think  they  differ  from 
our  judgment  in  one  or  both.  Therefore,  if  these  or  any 
others  come  without  my  recommendation,  take  care  how 
you  receive  them. 

**  .V  Neither  should  you  receive  any  preachers,  however 
recommended,  who  will  not  be  subject  to  the  American 
conference  and  cheerfully  conform  to  the  minutes  both  of 
the  American  and  lilnglish  conferences. 

**  4.  I  do  not  wish  our  American  brethren  to  receive  any 
who  make  any  difficulty  on  receiving  Francis  .Is/f/z/j  rs 
the  General  Assistant. 

"  Undoubtedly  the  greatest  danger  to  the  work  of  God 
in  America  is  likely  to  arise  either  from  preachers  coming 
from  luirope,  or  from  such  as  will  arise  from  anion^^  your- 
selves, speaking  perverse  things,  or  bringing  in  among  )ou 
new  doctrines,  particularly  Calvinian.     You  should  ^nard 


against  thi»  with  all  possible  care,  for  it  is  far  easier  to 
keep  thciu  out  than  to  thrust  them  out 

''  I  commend  you  all  to  the  grace  of  God,  and  am 
"  Your  aflTectfonate  friend  and  brother, 

"  John  Wesley,"  * 

A  rule  was  enacted  embodying  the  principles  stated  in 
the  foregoing  letter. 

To  erect  new  chapels  and  pay  debts,  a  yearly  subscription 
was  to  be  made  all  through  the  circuits,  and  the  preachers 
were  instructed  to  '*  insist  upon  every  member  that  is  not 
supported  by  charity  to  give  something."  Preachers  were 
warned  to  avoid  superfluity  in  dress  themselves,  and  speak 
frequently  and  faithfully  against  it.  Converts  who  buy 
and  sell  slaves  are  to  be  expelled,  if  they  buy  with  no 
other  design  than  to  hold  them  as  slaves,  if  they  have  been 
previously  warned.  On  no  consideration  should  they 
be  pennittcd  to  sell.  Local  preachers  who,  in  the  States 
where  the  hiws  permit  it,  will  not  emancipate  their  slaves, 
are  to  be  borne  with  in  Virginia  another  year,  but  sus- 
pended in  Maryland,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and  New- 
Jersey.  Singing  was  to  be  reformed  by  the  **  preachers 
who  had  any  knowleilge  in  the  notes  improving  it,  learning 
to  sing  true  then)sclves  and  keeping  close  to  Mr.  Wesley's 
tunes  and  hyn)ns.** 

The  slern  attitude  of  the  conference  toward  traveling 
preachers  on  the  subject  of  slavery  is  revealed  by  Ques- 
tion 22  :  ••  What  shall  be  done  with  our  traveling  prcichcrs 
who  now  are,  or  hereafter  shall  be,  possessed  of  slaves, 
and  refuse  to  emancipate  them  where  the  law  permits? 

*V///.v.  I'jnploy  them  no  more.*' 

Three  conferenci's  were  appointed  for  the  next  year. 
Prior   to   1784  the   minutes   had   bcx»n   taken  but  were 

1  l{an(;HS  '*  Ifistory  of  the  MctliodiNt  Kpi^copal  Church,**  vol.  i.,  pp.  148, 149. 
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kept  in  manuscript,  not  being  printed  until  1795;  but 
after  1784  the  minutes  were  annually  pubtisht^d, 

Thomas  Ware  was  present  at  this  conference,  nnd  many 
years  later  wrote : '  "It  was  the  first  I  attended.  There  was 
quite  a  numberof  preachers  pri;sent.  Althoujih  there  were 
but  few  on  whose  heads  time  had  beyun  to  snow,  yet  several 
of  them  appeared  to  be  wayworn  and  weather-beaten  into 
premature  old  aye.  ...  I  doubt  whether  tliere  has  ever 
been  a  conference  amony  us  in  which  an  equal  number 
could  be  found  in  proportion  to  the  whole  so  ilead  to  the 
world  and  so  gifted  and  enterprising  as  were  present  at 
that  of  1784." 

The  distribution  of  the  members,  compared  with  the 
subsequent  growth  of  the  denomin.ition,  was  peculiar. 
The  whole  number  of  members  reported  was  1.1,988;  of 
these  JibiHit  eleven  percent,  were  norlh  nf  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  and  ciyhty-ninc  iierccnt.  south  of  it. 

At  ihis  conference,  with  the  wImIoiii  wIiIcIi  characterixcd 
Francis  Asbury's  ap[}ointinent!i,  the  thirty-sevcn  assistants 
were  stationed  at  strategic  points.  Endowed  by  nature  with 
a  broad  and  comprehensive  mind,  he  was  able  to  consider  a 
movement,  a  position,  or  a  man  with  reference  not  only  to 
local  and  transient,  but  to  permanent  and  general,  relations. 

The  Juniata  circuit  appears  in  the  minutes.  It  covered 
a  lar^e  region  in  the  Tuscarorn  Mountains.  Methodists 
had  been  scattered  through  that  country  from  the  earliest 
times.  A  local  preacher  named  Crider  had  settled  near 
the  present  town  of  Huntington,  and  founded  a  society. 
Robert  Pennington  had  migrated  from  Delaware  and 
settled  in  Center  County,  where  he  built  a  log  chapel 
among  the  mountains,  known  seventy-five  years  afterward 
as  "  Father  Pennington's  Church."  ' 
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Wilson  Lee,  who  joined  the  conference  in  1 784,  was 
sent  to  the  Alleghany  circuit,  situated  among  the  moun- 
tains of  that  name ;  its  limits  were  not  fixed,  and  during 
the  year  1 784  he  crossed  and  recrossed  those  lofty  ranges 
many  times. 

William  Glendenning,  one  of  the  preachers,  had  been 
devising  a  plan  to  lay  Asbury  aside,  or  at  least  to  abridge 
his  powers.  Asbury  records  this  fact,  and  also  that  "  Mr. 
Wesley's  letter  settled  the  point,  and  al!  was  happy."  * 

As  soon  as  the  conference  adjourned  Asbury,  as  usual, 
began  his  travels.  On  the  first  day  of  July  he  began  to 
ascend  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  following  the  route  that 
Braddock  took.  The  population  was  sparse,  and  on  halting 
for  the  night  he  was  obliged  to  occupy  a  bed  with  two 
other  persons.  He  averaged  thirty  miles  a  day,  preaching  as 
he  went.  After  traversing  that  region  he  turned  toward 
rhila(lclphia»  reaching  the  quarterly  nteeting  on  the  2i.st 
of  July,  still  preaching  almost  daily.  On  Sunday,  the 
15th  of  August,  he  was  so  weak  as  to  have  to  lie  down 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  on  the  floor,  but  arose  at  the 
appointed  time  and  preached  to  a  thousand  persons ;  rode 
the  next  day  twenty  miles  to  Burlington,  and  the  next  to 
Trenton,  delivering  sermons  at  both  places. 

Visiting  the  city  of  New  York,  he  was  much  pleased, 
and  records  what  he  saw  with  unusual  enthusiasm :  "  At 
New  York  we  found  the  people  ali\'e  to  God ;  there  are 
about  one  hundred  in  society,  and,  with  those  in  Phila- 
delphia, to  my  mind  appear  more  like  Methodists  than  I 
have  ever  yet  seen  them/'  This  improvement  was  to  be 
traced  chiefly  to  the  ability,  system,  and  fidelity  of  John 
Dickins. 

The  strength  of  the  convictions  produced  by  the  early 
Methodists,  and  their  absorption  in  their  work,  cannot  be 

*  *'  A:»bury*b  Journal,'*  vol.  i.,  p.  473. 
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better  illustrated  than  by  an  entry  made  by  Asbury  during 
•  this  tour  in  Maryland :  **  Here  H.  T.,  who  was  a  great  churcli- 
man,  after  hearing  Freeborn  Garrettson  a  second  time,  was 
seized  with  conviction  on  his  way  home,  and  fell  down  in  the 
road,  and  spent  a  great  part  of  the  night  crying  to  God  for 
mercy.  It  was  suggested  to  him  that  his  house  was  on 
fire.  His  answer  was,  '  It  is  better  for  me  to  lose  my 
house  than  my  soul.* " 

Having  crossed  into  Virginia,  Asbury  in  five  succeeding 
days  rode  one  hundred  miles,  spent  five  hours  in  pubh'c 
discourses  and  ten  in  family  and  pubh'c  prayer,  and  read 
two  hundred  pages  in  Young's  works.  On  Sunday,  the 
7th,  he  rode  twelve  miles  to  Snow  Hill,  Md.,  where  the 
judge  himself  opened  the  court-house,  and  a  large  con- 
gregation of  different  denominations  attended.  Asbury's 
theme  was  "The  Cert.iinty,  Universality,  and  Justice  of 
God's  Proceedings  at  the  Day  of  Judgment."  After  seven 
days  more  of  travel  he  reached  Barrett's  Chapel. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
BLENDED   ROMAN'CE  AND  REALITV. 

Methodism  had  now  for  eighteen  years  run  like  a  fire 
to  and  fro  in  this  continent,  here  through  dry  stubble, 
there  ahnost  quenched  in  swamps  and  along  watercniirses. 
again  Mndlud  at  distant  points  by  wind-blown  sparlcs, 
nntil  tile  land  was  doited  with  societies,  none  af  which 
dared  to  call  themselves  churches,  and  whose  members 
were  wilhuiit  the  sacraments  except  as  they  received  them 
from  clci^ynicn  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  in  many 
instances  regarded  them  with  indifference  or  contempt. 
ICiglity-three  called  themselves  preachers;  none  dared  to 
style  himself  a  minister.  The  term  "  pastor  "  was  not  in  use 
among  Methodists,  nor  were  those  now  familiar  words 
"  ileacon  "  aiul  "  elder  "  heard  except  in  ccclc:iiastical  ctin- 
troversies.  A  large  proportion  of  the  members  had  not 
been  baptized. 

The  doctrines  which  tliese  men  preached  were  the  same 
that  those  who  had  bronght  Methodism  to  this  conntry 
Jiad  heard  from  Wesley  and  the  few  clergymen  who  sympa- 
thized with  him,  and  his  lay  helpers;  the  experience  to 
which  they  testified  was  tlie  direct  result  of  a  firm  belief 
in  these  doctrines;  the  spirit  they  manifested  was  the 
compound  result  of  iheir  belief  in  certain  principles, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  wlio  produced  Jiis  special  fruits, 
which  reflection  and  mere  belief  cannot  originate  or  sus- 
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tain:  "love»  joy,  peace»  long-suflTering,  gentleness,  good- 
nessy  faith,  meekness,  temperance." 

Methodists,  lay  and  clerical,  who  had  experienced  what 
they  professed  hated  evil  and  loved  good  with  the  same 
intensity ;  hence  they  were  equally  powerful  in  preaching 
against  sin,  guiding  those  who  "  would  see  Jesus,"  and 
quickening  and  edifying  believers. 

In  endeavoring  tu  understand  the  method  and  spirit  of 
Methodism  and  their  cfTects,  we  may  follow  one  of 
these  as  he  goes  forth  from  a  conference  to  his  **  appoint- 
ment." He  is  without  money  or  friends,  and  does  not 
expect  to  find  either  church,  society,  choir,  or  salary,  but 
has  been  told  that  at  a  certain  point  seventy-five  miles  on 

the  way  Brother  K lives.     After  journeying  until  his 

horse  and  himself  are  weary  and  famished,  he  asks  a  mild- 
mannered  man,  whose  house  is  by  the  roadside,  where  he 
attends  church,  and  is  met  with  cordiality  and  invited  to 
share  the  frugal  meal  of  the  family.  Seated  at  the  table, 
having  made  his  calling  known,  he  may  be  asked  to  invoke 
the  divine  blessing ;  if  so,  he  does  it  with  an  unction  never 
before  heard  by  his  hos't,  using  an  ordinary  meal  as  a 
symbol  of  the  bread  that  cometh  down  from  above.  If 
not  asked  he  volunteers,  and  even  greater  fervor  may 
characterize  him  under  these  circumstances.  The  dinner 
over,  he  begins  to  speak  individually  to  the  family  on  the 
subject  of  their  souls*  salvation.  Some  listen  from  mere 
curiosity;  perhaps  only. one  shows  genuine  interest;  but 
he  seeks  an  opportunity  to  pray,  and  before  the  prayer,  is 
ended  all  feel  that  a  strange,  even  an  awful,  visitor  has 
come  among  them. 

Imagination  predominates  in  new  countries.  Intelli- 
gence from  the  outer  world  seldom  reaches  the  people; 
sermons  are  few  and  far  between,  often  dull  and  sometimes 
frivolous.     But  here  is  a  man  who  affirms  what  he  knows. 
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ind  fceU  as  one  itii^ht  be  expected  to  feel  if  what  he 
preaches  is  true.  Me  stnijK  a  hymn  which  expresses  the 
feeliii^jN  of  the  one  or  more  affected  by  the  truth,  and  as 
the  plaintive  strain  rises  oii  the  air  those  who  have  any  appre- 
ciation of  music  |rather  about ;  some  that  were  disposed  to 
ridicule  him  are  impressed,  and  the  children  are  fascinated. 

If  these  results  follow  he  is  a!<kod  to  come  ayain.  Such 
may  be  the  influence  of  his  words  and  songs  that  the  host 
offers  the  use  of  his  house  for  a  service ;  the  neighbors  are 
notiliuci,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  two  or  three  were  not 
convicted  and  converted  that  very  night.  These  are  at 
once  funned  into  a  class,  the  most  intelligent  invested  with 
the  responsibility  of  Icailership,  and  inslriictions  given  him. 

He  intjiiires  the  way  tii  ihe  resilience  of  the  brother  to 
wh'ini  he  is  to  report.  His  host  replies  that  he  has  heard 
of  him,  that  he  is  a  goiKl  man,  who  has  peculiar  ideas  of 
reliyiun  and  will  not  have  any  profane  swearers  about  his 
fami,  which  is  thirty  miles  distant.  Whereupon  the 
preacher  informs  him  that  the  views  which  he  has  been 
teaching  there  are  those  held  by  Ilrothcr  11 . 

Counting  K 's  house  the  center  and  this  the  circum- 
ference of  his  circuit,  the  preacher  is  filled  with  joy.  His 
cordial  reception  he  accepts  as  a  seal  to  his  ministrj'.  God 
is  with  him.  Had  he,  however,  been  driven  away,  had  he 
been  beaten  with  many  stripes,  he  would  have  been 
equally  convinced  that  God  was  with  htm,  and  would  have 
proceeded  on  his  pilgrimage  singing  and  giving  thanks 
that  he  was  permitted  to  partake  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ, 
and  a  score  of  times  beftire  his  weary  body  found  rest  that 
night  he  would  rc]>eat  to  himself,  "  Blessed  are  ye  when 
men  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all 
manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely,  for  my  sake." 

When  lie  arrives  at  Hrother  It 's  the  people  are  as- 
sembled, the  preacher  welcomed,  and  his  opening  discourse 
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on  some  such  passage  as  "  1  seek  not  yours,  but  j-ow,"  is 
followed  by  a  stirring  account  <j{  the  grace  of  God,  which 
was  magnified  the  night  before,  when  he,  a  weary,  lonely 
stranger,  who  had  to  say  to  the  people  as  I'etcr  said  to 
the  lame  beggar,  "  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none;  but  such 
as  1  have  give  I  thee,"  was  permitted  to  unfold  to  their 
astonished  gaze  the  pearl  of  great  price. 

Such  joyful  news  quickens  the  faith  iind  enlaiyes  the 
hope  of  every  one  present.  He  has  also  a  inessitgu  fur 
those  who  have  been  attracted  by  curiosity.  "  Dchuld," 
he  exclaims,  "  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  takelh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world!"  But  if  there  be  a  single  scoffer  he  may 
exclaim,  "  Behold,  ye  despi^ers,  and  wonder,  and  perish: 
for  1  work  a  work  in  ytnir  days,  a  work  which  ye  shall  in 
no  wise  believe,  though  a  ninn  declnru  it  unto  you." 

In  less  than  four  weeks  in  his  circuit  of  sixty  miles  in 
diameter  he  has  preached  fifty  sermons,  formed  ten  classeii, 
made  hundreds  of  visits,  and  erecte<l  family  iJlars  in  more 
than  fifty  houses.  He  writes  to  the  nearest  assistniil,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  wonderful  work  of  God  and  asking 
for  a  visit 

It  is  remarkable  that  among  the  twelve  apostles  of  our 
Lord  there  was  no  similarity,  except  that  of  a  common 
human' nature;  and  at  least  as  many  as  twelve  distinct 
types  can  be  traced  among  the  eighty-three  preachers  who 
had  assembled  in  the  Conference  of  1784.  Four  of  these 
are  worthy  of  special  characterization. 

Benjamin  Abbott  was  born  in  New  Jersey.  In  his  boy-v 
hood  he  was  apprenticed  ui  Thiladelpliia,  but  immedi- 
ately fell  into  bad  company,  indulging  in  card-playing, 
cock-fighting,  and  other  evil  habits,  so  that  his  master  and 
he  separated  before  his  time  had  expired.  Me  then  went 
to  New  Jersey  :uid  worked  on  a  farm  owned  by  one  of  his 
brothers.     He  married,  and,  receiving  a  small  amount  of 
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money  from  his  father's  estate,  rented  a  farm,  which  he 
cultivated,  lie  worked  hard  ami  earned  a  comfortable 
enjtport,  but  lived  in  open  rclicllion  n(;ainst  God,  drinking, 
fitfliting,  swearing,  and  yamlilini;. 

He  continued  in  a  life  of  sin,  though  often,  in  meetings 
which  he  attcntlcil,  alarmed  by  tlie  Spirit  of  God,  until  the 
fiirtielh  year  of  his  lift*.  His  wife  was  a  member  of  the 
J'rcsbytcrian  Church,  and  in  tlie  habit  of  prayer.  He  re- 
tipected  her  highly,  but  she  did  not  profess  to  have  any 
internal  reliyinns  experience.  Abbott  subsequently  said 
that  till  he  met  the  Methodists  he  "had  never  heard' 
either  a  man  or  a  woman  say  that  they  had  a  pardon- 
ing  tove  of  God  in  their  bouIb,  or  knew  their  nns  were 
forjiiven." 

Like  Joseph,  Abbott  wu  a  dreamer,  and  frequently  bad 
visionit  in  wliich  he  MW  himwH  dead  and  dnnmcd,  For 
a  white  he  would  reform,  but  Ills  InipreNsionit  wonid  wear 
o(T  and  he  would  return  to  his  former  practices. 

Reports  of  a  Methodist  preacher's  expected  coming  to 
the  town  attracted  his  attention ;  he  went  to  hear  him, 
and  was  deeply  convicted  of  sin.  Abbott's  own  words 
concerning  thiti  event  are  graphic: 

"  Hut  I  knew  not  the  way  to  Christ  for  refuge,  being 
ignorant  uf  the  nature  both  of  conviction  and  conversion. 
Hut,  blessed  be  God,  ho  still  gave  me  light,  so  that  the 
work  was  deepened  in  mj'  soul  day  by  <la)'.  The  preacher 
came  to  preach  in  our  neighborhood,  and  I  went  to  hear 
him  again ;  it  being  a  new  thing  tn  the  place  brought  many 
together  to  hear  him.  Some  were  Presbyterians,  some 
liaptists,  and  others  without  any  pn)fes.sion»  of  religion. 
Me  tiH>lc  his  text  and  preached  with  power;  the  Word 
reached  my  heart  in  such  a  powerful  manner  that  tt  shook 
every  joint  in  my  body;  tears  flowed  in  abundance,  and 
I  cried  out  for  mercy,  of  which  the  people  took  notice. 
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and  many  others  were  melted  into  tears.  When  the  ser* 
mon  was  over  the  people  flocked  around  the  preacher  and 
began  to  dispute  with  him  about  principles  of  religion. 
I  said  that  there  never  was  such  preaching  as  this,  but  the 
people  said,  *  Abbott  is  going  mad/  *' ' 

Thoughts  of  suicide  often  came  to  him.  At  night  in  a 
lonely  wood  he  determined  upon  the  act,  but  while  search- 
ing for  a  suitable  place  he  was  deterred  by  an  inward 
voice,  which  said,  **  This  tonnent  is  nothing  conifjarcd  to 
hell.**  He  drove  home  in  greatest  anxiety,  imagining  the 
tempter  directly  behind  him.  While  listening  to  a  Meth- 
odist preacher  he  became  excited  and  cried,  '*  Save,  I^ord, 
or  I  perish!**  Then  shnmc  overcame  him,  and  he  felt 
that  his  neighbors  (lus])isc(l  him.  At  the  close,  however, 
he  would  have  spoken  to  the  preacher,  but  the  latter  was 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  disputing  pcunts  of  ditctrine.  That 
evening  he  established  family  prayer,  greatly  ]>lciising  his 
wife.  The  next  day  he  drove  twelve  miles  to  a  Methodist 
meeting,  and  asked  the  preacher  to  ba]>t4/e  him,  hoping 
this  would  banish  his  distress,  for  he  had  as  yet  no  idea 
of  justification  by  faith.  In  answer  to  a  (juestion  he  said 
to  the  preacher,  **  I  am  nothing  but  a  poor,  wretched,  con- 
denmed  sinner.**  The  preacher  coniforte<l  him  with  the 
promises  of  the  gospel,  told  him  that  he  was  the  one  for 
whom  Christ  died  or  he  would  not  have  awakened  him, 
and  commanded  him  to  believe. 

In  the  night  he  woke  from  a  troubled  dream,  and  seemed 
to  see  the  Lord  Jesus  with  extended  arms  saying,  **  I  died 
for  you.**  In  his  journal  he  describes  the  effect:  "The 
Scriptures  were  wonderfully  <»pene<l  to  my  understand- 
ing. .  .  .  My  heart  felt  as  li^ht  as  a  bird,  being  relieved 
of  that  load  of  guilt   which   before  had  weighed  down 

1  **  Kx|K*ricni:c  ami  (tusipcl  labors  of  the  Kcv.  liciijuiiiin  .\1il>uU,'*  by  JdIiii 
Ffirth  (l*hiladd|>lna,  1825). 
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my  spirits,  and  my  body  felt  as  active  as  when  I  was 
eighteen,  so  that  the  outward  and  inward  man  were  both 
animated." 

He  explained  the  Scriptures  to  the  family,  and  spent 
the  day  in  telling  all  what  God  had  done  for  him.  The 
efTcct  was  thrilling.  Some  laughed,  others  cried,  and 
a  report  was  spread  that  he  was  '*  raving  mad."  A 
minister  tricil  to  deliver  him  from  "  the  strong  delusions 
of  the  devil,"  and  Abbott  began  to  think  he  might  be 
right,  but  turned  a  little  out  of  the  road,  knelt  down  in 
the  wood,  and  prayed  that  if  he  was  deceived  God  would 
undeceive  him;  and  God  siiid  to  him,  "Why  do  you 
doubt?  Is  not  Christ  sutTicicnt?  Is  he  not  able?  Have 
you  not  felt  his  I)|o(k1  applied?" 

Some  time  afterward  he  dreamed  that  he  saw  the  preacher 
under  whou)  he  was  awakened  drunk  atul  playing  cards, 
his  garments  torn  and  defiled,  lie  aw(»ke  and  fount*  it 
only  a  dream,  but  in  three  weeks  learned  that  this  man, 
having  fallen  into  gross  sins,  had  been  expelled  from  the 
Connection.  This  was  the  first  expulsion  from  the  Metho- 
dist ministry.  Abbott  was  sorely  tempted,  but  while  pray- 
ing this  passage  of  Scripture  came  to  him,  "  Cursed  is  he 
that  putteth  his  trust  in  the  ann  of  flesh." 

lie  now  began  to  study  the  Hible.  His  wife  closely 
watched  him,  and  afler  some  months  she  was  genuinely 
converted  under  the  preaching  of  Philip  Gatch,  and  cried 
out,  "  Now  I  know  what  you  told  me  is  true,  for  the  Lord 
hath  pardoned  my  sins!" 

The  acc<;unts  of  the  results  of  Abbott's  preaching  are  al- 
most incredible.  1  Ic  obtained  impressions  and  coined  aston- 
ishing sentences  as  he  preached.  Once  he  cried  ont.  **  For 
aught  I  know  there  may  be  a  murderer  in  this  congregation." 
A  man  arose  to  leave  the  house,  but  fell,  crying  out  that  it 
was  he.  for  he  had  killed  a  man  fifteen  years  before. 
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On  one  occasion  the  daujjhter  of  a  Quaker  was  earnestly 
crying  for  purity  o{  heart.  Her  father  came  into  the  room 
and  remiiidcd  Mr.  Abbott  that  the  Lord  is  not  in  the 
earthquake  nor  in  the  whirlwind,  but  in  the  still,  small 
voice.  lie  replied,  "  Do  you  know  what  the  earthquake 
means?  It  is  the  mighty  thunder  of  God's  voice  from 
Mount  Sinai ;  it  is  the  divine  law  to  drive  us  to  Christ. 
And  tile  whirlwind  i-s  the  power  of  conviction,  like  the 
rushing  of  a  mighty  wind,  tearing  away  every  false  hope,  , 
and  stripping  us  of  every  plea,  but, '  Give  me  Christ  or  else  I 
I  die!"'  I 

Southey  '  devotes  three  pages  to  Benjamin  Abbott ;  and 
with  rtference  to  his  reply  to  tlii:  Quaker,  Samuel  Taylor  < 
Coleridgi;  says :  "  And  pertinently ;  though  it  would  per- 
haps have  been  a  reply  better  suited  to  the  reprover  had 
Abbott  .-laid.  '  True,  friend !  but  yet  it  was  by  Gud's  ordi- 
nance that  the  earthquake  and  the  whirlwind  should  go 
before  the  still,  small  voice.' " 

Benjamin  Abbott  was  an  enthusiast,  but  neither  a 
fanatic  nor  a  lunatic.  Considered  in  connection  with  his 
early  life,  the  circumstances  of  his  conversion,  his  temper- 
ament,  and  the  view  he  took  of  the  perils  of  the  unsaved, 
of  divine  providence,  the  life  of  the  apostles,  and  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  there  appears  a  logical  consistency  be- 
tween his  methods  and  themes  and  the  effects  he  sought 
to  produci;.  While  he  believed  that  the  power  which 
prostrated  men  was  the  direct  operation  of  God,  he  distin- 
guished between  those  physical  effects  and  the  moral  trans- 
formation produced  by  the  Spirit  in  conviction,  conversion, 
and  sanctification.  In  the  midst  of  the  uproar  he  would 
cry,  "  Siuil  also  wnM  among  the  prophets,  but  what  became 
of  Saul?     Break  ofT  your  iniquities  by  rcpcnlance!" 

Abbott  arrived  at  Judge  White's  house,  where  he  met 
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Asbury  and  a  score  of  other  preachers.  They  were 
astonished  at  his  simplicity  and  power.  His  sermon  in 
the  chapel  was  overu'helming.  Some  sank  to  the  floor, 
others  fled  from  the  place.  Asbury  sent  him  to  the  house 
of  a  neighboring  gentleman  for  lodging  during  the  night ; 
but  there  while  at  family  prayers  three  persons  fell  as 
dead  under  the  singing  of  the  hymn,  one  being  the  hostess 
herself,  and  under  the  prayer  several  others  were  pros- 
trated ;  and  the  host  himself,  who  had  become  a  back- 
slider, was  restored.  Three  hours  had  passed  before  their 
mingled  prayers  and  praises  ceased. 

John  Dickins  was  in  several  particulars  an  entire  con- 
trast to  this  man :  a  gocul  scholar  in  English,  I^tin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  mathematics ;  sensible ;  conscientious ;  a 
marvelous  disciplinnrian,  uniting  firmness  with  discrimi- 
nation ;  a  syslcmalic  expounder  <»f  the  Word  of  God,  yet 
with  extraordinary  cumulative  unction  in  its  <ipplication ; 
an  ecclesiastical  legislator  who  without  the  loss  of  spiritu- 
ality apprehended  the  relation  of  a  religious  community  to 
the  development  of  tiie  New  World. 

Caleb  H.  Pedicord,  who  entered  the  ministry  in  1773,  is 
introduced  by  Ledlum  to  his  re.iders  thus:*  "Those  who 
have  seen  Mr.  Pedicord  have  testified  to  the  beauty  of  his 
person,  and  this  casket  contained  a  jewel  of  the  finest 
polish."  He  was  a  quiet,  pathetic  preacher,  and  probably 
converted  under  the  preaching  of  Robert  Strawhridge,  as 
he  was  a  native  of  Maryland.  His  life  was  spent  in  that  State, 
Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  vicinity.  Early  in  his  nfiinis- 
tr>'  he  was  "  baptized  unto  Christ  in  blood,"  for  soon  after 
he  began  to  preach  he  was  assaulted  on  the  highway  in 
Dorchester  County,  Maryland,  and  bc.itcn  till  the  blood 
flowed.  He  found  shelter  in  a  neighboring  house,  and 
while  his  wounds  were  being  washed  a  brother  of  the  man 

1  St^v^ns,  vol.  ii.,  p.  201. 


who  had  beaten  Iiim  came  in.  and.  learning  the  facts,  i 
mounted  hit  horse,  overtook  his  brother,  and  chastised  | 
him  BO  severely  that  he  promised  never  to  molest  another] 
itinerant  I'edicord  bore  to  his  |jra\'e  tlie  scar»  received  1 
on  that  occasion. 

Quiet  as  he  was,  he  was  able  to  encourage  the  thun- 
dercr.  Abbott,  whom  he  found  thoroughly  discouraged 
in  1781  on  a  new  cittuit.  Abbott's  account  so  distressed 
him  that  he  could  hot  eat  his  breakfast,  but  rfctired  to 
pray.  In  a  few  moments  he  returned  and  exclaimed, 
"  This  people  will  yet  hunger  and  thirst  for  the  Word  of 
God,"  a  prediction  that  was  fulfilled  in  a  few  months  by  an 
amazing  revival  Whether  he  sang  or  preached,  his  \-oice 
was  prolKibly  nc\xr  surpassed  in  influence  over  the  hearer. 
He  was  riding  one  e\'cning  to  an  appdntmunt  in  Mount 
I  lolly,  ant)  not  su)^Miidng  that  any  one  was  within  hearing 
was  singing: 

I  canwit,  I  canmit  dirlicw 

Time  pusNiunalc  h  mcinipt  fur  home ; 
Oh,  nrlwn  shall  my  K[iirit  Iw  Ihi-re? 

Oh,  when  H'ill  ihv  iiieiiiivni^r  come? 

Thomas  Ware,  a  young  man  who  had  serx'cd  in  the 
Revolutionary  army,  was  wandering  in  an  adjacent  forest, 
an<l "  was  deeply  touched  not  only  with  the  melody  of  his 
voice,  which  was  among  the  best  he  ever  heanl,  but  with 
the  words,  especially  the  last  couplet."  "  After  he  ceased," 
says  Ware,  "  I  went  out  and  followed  him  a  great  distance, 
hoping  he  woiihl  begin  again.  He,  however,  stopped  at 
the  house  of  a  Mcthtxlist  and  dismounted.  I  then  con* 
eluded  he  must  l>e  a  Methodist  preacher  and  would  prob- 
ably preach  that  evening."  That  evening  Ware  heard  him 
and  entered  into  light. 

He  soon  began  to  speak  in  public.  I'ediconl  per- 
cciied  the  characteristics  which  made  Ware  afterward  one 
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the  world ;  it  was  not  evangelized.  The  world  must  be 
evangelized ;  it  should  long  since .  have  been  so,  had  all 
who  professed  to  be  ministers  of  Christ  been  such  as  were 
the  first  gospel  preachers  and  professors ;  for  who  can  con- 
tend with  him  who  is  Lord  of  lords  and  King  of  kings 
when  they  that  are  with  him  in  the  character  of  ministers 
and  members  are  called  and  chosen  and  faithful?  Here 
the  drama  ends  not ;  but  the  time,  we  think,  is  near— -even 
at  the  door.  Nothing  can  kill  the  itinerant  spirit  which 
Wesley  has  inspired.  It  has  lived  through  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  will  live  through  all  future  time.  Chris- 
tendom will  become  more  enlightened,  will  feel  a  divine 
impulse,  and  a  way  will  be  cast  up  on  which  itinerants 
may  swiftly  move,  and  in  sufficient  numbers  to  teach  all 
nations  the  commands  of  God.'* 

Pcdicord  was  constantly  subject  to  dejection.  Once  he 
concluded  that  he  was  not  called  to  preach,  and  was  about 
to  return  home,  but  happened  to  meet  an  aged  colored 
woman,  who  told  him  that  what  he  had  said  on  a  former 
occasion  had  been  the  means  of  awakening  her  and  of 
bringing  her  to  God.  This  dissipated  his  fears  and  doubts, 
for  daid  he,  '*  I  thought  it  was  better  to  gain  one  .soul  to 
Christ  than  to  acquire  all  the  riches  of  the  worid.** 

Jesse  Lee  was  converted  in  Virginia  in  1773  under  the 
preaching  of  Robert  Williams.  Mis  parents  had  opened  their 
house  for  preaching,  and  they  and  their  children  were  con- 
verted. Two  of  the  sons  became  ministers.  Jesse  Lee  de- 
veloped untiring  zeal,  traveling  on  foot  day  and  night  to 
reacli  the  various  meetings  of  the  extensive  circuit.  He  was 
familiar  with  the  extraordinary  scenes  that  took  place  on  the 
Brunswick  circuit  under  the  preaching  of  George  Shad- 
ford,  where  "  it  was  quite  common  for  sinners  to  be  seized 
with  a  trembling  and  shaking,  and  from  that  to  fall  down 
on  the  floor  as  if  they  were  dead ;  and  many  have  been 
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convulsed  from  hend  to  foot,  while  others  have  refined 
the  use  of  their  tongues  so  as  to  pray  for  mercy  while  they 
were  lying  helpless  on  the  ground  or  floor.  The  Chris- 
tians, too,  were  sometimes  so  overcome  with  the  presence 
and  love  of  God  as  not  to  be  able  to  stand  on  their  feet." ) 

He  continued  to  increase  in  fervor,  as  that  general  revival 
advanced,  until  1 777,  when  lie  removed  to  North  Carotiiin. 
Previously,  being  very  dinidcnt,  he  h,id  declined  to  t(|H;nk 
in  public,  but  there  among  striingors  he  gained  more  cour- 
age, and  was  soon  appointed  class-leader,  tlien  cxhortcr, 
and  in  1779  preached  his  first  sermon. 

In  I  7S0  he  was  draflcil  into  the  Revolutionary  army. 
Then  occnrrtd  a  singular  siriigglc.  A--  a  Christian  and  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel  he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to 
kill  one  of  his  fellow- creatures  or  to  bear  arms.  He  de- 
termined, however,  to  go  ami  to  trust  in  the  Lord.  He 
was  two  weeks  on  the  journey  to  the  camp,  and  on  the 
evening  that  he  c.une  in  siglit  uf  it  he  prayed  God  to  take  his 
case  in  hand  and  support  him  in  the  test  of  his  conscience. 
He  M'as  ordered  on  parade.  The  sergeant  olTcrcd  him  a 
gun;  he  refused  it.  The  lieutenant  brought  another;  he 
would  not  take  it.  The  lieutenant  reported  him  to  the 
colonel,  and  ag.iin  presented  the  gun,  but  Lee  refused  to 
touch  it.  He  was  therefore  delivered  to  the  guard.  The 
colonel  remonstrated  with  him,  but.  being  un.-iblc  to  move 
him,  he  was  considered  to  be  a  fanatic  or  a  lunatic,  and  left 
to  himself.  He  began  immediately  to  pray  with  the  guard, 
and  such  was  the  influence  of  his  praying  and  preaching 
that  the  people  gathered  around  him  to  the  number  of 
hundreds.  Soldiers  brought  straw,  overcoats,  and  blank* 
cts  for  his  bedding.  He  ste]>t  a  few  hours  and  then  rose 
and  began  to  sing.  An  innkeeper  in  the  neighborhood 
heard  him  praying  early  in  the  morning,  and  besought  him 
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to  preach,    He  stood  upon  a  bench  and  preached  near  the  ] 
tent  of  the  commandint;  officer.     Great  was  the  excite-  . 
ment,  and  before  he  finished  officers  as  well  as  men  were 
bathed  in  tears.    Gentlemen  went  about  to  make  a  collec- 
tion of  money  for  him,  at  which  I^e  ran  among  the  peo- 
ple beg^iiii;  tlicm  to  desist. 

Tliu  colonel  hud  a  lann  talk  witli  him,  and  wished  him 
to  say  vvli.'it  he  coidd  do,  as  they  did  not  dvNirc  to  oppress 
him.     Mo  replied  that  he  was  n  friend  to  his  country,  and  I 
was  ready  to  do  anythiny;  he  cuiild  for  it  except  ftjjhtinf;.   | 
He  was  asked  if  he  would  be  willint;  to  drive  tlie  bajjgage-    ' 
wa(,'un.     He  said  he  would.     Tlion  the  colonel  told  him   * 
that  their  chief  cook  was  a  Methodist,  and  lie  could  drive 
the  watjon  when  upon  the  march,  and  mi^ht  ride  and  eat 
with  him  ;  tu  this  I.ee  a^reeil,  whereupon  he  wns  n.'lcase<l 
from  guard.     Uu  remained  in  the  army  forfour  months, 
doing  this  work,  and  preaching  whenever  he  could  obtain  , 
an  opportunity.  i 

He  was  not  ready,  however,  to  become  an  itinerant 
preacher,  but  visited  the  Conference  of  1 782,  at  the  close 
of  which  Asbury  inquired  if  he  was  willing  to  take  a  cir- 
aiit.  He  declined,  but  intimated  that  he  was  at  a  loss 
what  to  do ;  that  he  feared  that  he  was  incompetent  and 
would  hurt  the  cause.  Asbury,  perceiving  a  number  of 
the  preachers  standing  in  the  yard,  raised  his  voice  and 
cried,  "  I  am  going  to  enlist  Hrother  Lee  I "  Familiar  with 
Lee's  career  in  the  army,  one  of  them  said,  "  What  bounty 
do  you  give?  "and  Asbury  replied,  "  Grace  here  and  glory 
hereafter  will  be  given  him  if  he  is  fnithful." 

The  influence  of  his  preaching  was  equally  great  upim 
himself  and  h]Hm  the  pvo)>lu.  They  wonhl  weep  until  he 
Could  not  be  heard,  and  itt  times  he  would  wee])  and  be 
utterly  iniable  to  s|>eak.  On  such  an  occasion  he  said, 
"  J  found  that  love  had  tears  as  well  as  grief." 
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He  became  one  of  the  most  versatile  orators  and 
conversers,  alike  at  home  in  pathos,  humor,  and  wit  Ware 
says  that  he  preached  with  more  ease  than  any  other 
man  he  knew.  In  repartee  he  was  never  surpassed,  and 
his  moral  courage,  as  exhibited  in  the  army,  was  un* 
bounded. 

In  their  respective  types  these  were  the  most  emi* 
nent  of  the  early  Methodist  preachers.  With  all  their 
diversity  there  was  a  remarkable  unity  in  doctrine,  spirit, 
and  experience ;  and,  if  there  was  variety  in  method,  there 
was  no  mistaking  a  Methodist  preacher  or  a  Methodist  for 
a  communicant  of  any  other  denomination.  When  mem* 
bers  of  other  bodies  associated  frequently  with  Metho- 
dists, caught  their  spirit  and  expressed  their  experiences 
in  similar  language,  if  they  were  mistaken  for  Metho- 
dists it  was  bccAUHc  the  chnractcriHticM  of  the  latter  had 
obscured  those  of  the  communions  in  which  they  were 
trained. 

Preachers  of  such  marked  types  impressed  upon  the 
more  plastic  of  their  converts  their  own  peculiarities ;  but 
in  every  revival,  and  almost  in  every  class-meeting,  some 
Christian  arose  who  could  never  be  an  imitator,  and  un- 
hampered by  conventionalism  or  unchecked  except  in  a 
general  way  by  rules  and  rites  formed  under  the  operation 
of  its  semi-military  discipline,  or  by  the  strong  hand  of  its 
administrators.  The  ebullitions  of  zeal  and  peculiarities 
of  expression  of  such  Methodists  gave  to  each  local  soci- 
ety, and  to  at  least  one  local  preacher  on  every  circuit,  a 
power  of  attraction  which  kept  every  community  in  a 
state  of  expectancy  of  something  new  and  startling.  Some 
of  these  eccentric  characters  were  among  the  best  men  con- 
nected with  the  movement. 

As  they  grew  older  their  idiosyncrasies  became  lesii 
distinct,  their  exuberance  of  expression  was  chastened, 
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but  their  zeal  remained,  and  having  begun  as  collectois 
of  materials  for  wiser  workmen  they  themselves  became 
master  builders. 

The  demonstrations  which  followed  the  preaching  of 
Abbott,  took  place  under  that  of  Williams,  were  seen, 
in  fact,  wherever  a  genuine  Methodist  preached,  for  a 
time  cansc-d  much  conlroversy.  liy  many,  perhaps  by 
most,  Methodists  they  were  supposed  to  be  direct  re- 
sults of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  manifest 
proofs  of  His  pretence  and  approval  of  the  woiit.  By 
a  few  their  absence  was  construed  into  evidence  of  the 
disfavor  of  God  and  believed  to  be  the  result  of  backsUd- 
ing.  Some  stifcinatlxeH  those  demonstrations  as  wild 
fanaticism,  and  others  denounced  them  as  hypocrisy. 

Some  constructed  a  theory  to  explain  them  on  the 
hyiratliesiH  tlinl  they  followed  only  cxcltiti^f  preachcn  tike 
Abbott;  but  this  was  a  baseless  assumption.  They  oc- 
curred under  the  preaching  of  John  Wesley,  ai^umenta- 
tive,  precise,  and  logical,  rarely  losing  his  self-possession, 
not  given  to  tears,  before  they  appeared  under  George 
Whitefield.  They  also  took  place  under  the  reading  trf 
the  logical  and  metaphysical  discourses  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards. They  defied  the  denunciations,  threatentngs,  and 
appeals  of  Thomas  Rankin,  who  abominated  them  as  dis- 
order. Another  remarkable  fact  was  that  skeptics  and 
opponents  were  as  liable  as  others  to  succumb,  so  that  it 
became  dangerous  for  such  in  the  pursuit  of  their  inquiries 
to  draw  near  to  tho!<e  who  were  engaging  in  prayer  or  to 
approach  too  near  the  fervent  jircacher. 

Ry  their  rccognitioi)  as  projwr,  license  was  (jiven  to  the 
fanatic  and  the  impostor.  The  tatter  might  seek  to  win 
the  confidence  of  preachers  and  )Koplu  by  the  loudness  of 
his  cries  the  vehemence  of  his  gestures,  or  his  seeming 
unconsciousness ;  the  former  might  mistake  the  condition 
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Into  which  he  passed  for  the  power  of  God,  the  seal  of  the 
divine  approbation,  and  the  evidence  that  he  had  passed 
from  darkness  into  light. 

To  those  who  search  for  an  explanation  of  these  phe- 
nomena, the  fact  that  they  have  occurred  under  all  forms 
of  religion,  true  and  false,  is  in  importance  second 
only  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  stit3Jcct!>  underwent 
no  moral  change,  and  that  many  who  experienced  the 
most   radical   moral   changes   were  not   subject   to  such 

The  psychological  key  to  the  problem  is  that  concen- 
trated attention,  accompanied  by  strong  religious  emotion, 
produces  a  powerful  impression  npon  the  nervous  system, 
the  result  being  an  agitation  of  the  nerves  throughout  the 
body,  the  elTects  of  which  differ  .iccording  to  the  const!* 
tution  of  the  subject.  In  one  relief  is  found  in  floods  of 
tears,  in  another  in  hystcriciil  laughter,  in  a  third  by  un- 
consciousness, in  a  finirlh  by  a  partial  loss  of  muscular 
action,  with  marked  effects  upon  the  operations  of  the 
mind ;  in  yet  another  complete  catalepsy  may  be  produced, 
every  muscle  becoming  rigid  and  wo  remaining  for  hours, 
while  no  impression  can  be  made  by  onlinary  means  upon 
either  the  senses  or  the  mind ;  in  still  another  involuntary 
motions  may  be  constantly  made,  lasting  for  hours  to- 
gether; while  some  temperaments  can  bear  religious  or 
any  other  kind  of  emotion  without  outward  excitement 
and  with  no  indication  except  an  unusual  calmness.  These 
differences  of  susceptibility  are  seen  outside  the  sphere  of 
religion,  and  even  among  members  of  the  .same  family. 

It  is  also  a  law  that  the  perception  cf  the  effects  of 
emotion  and  proximity  to  those  who  are  under  the  jiower 
thereof  will  produce  upon  many  effects  similar  to  tho.su 
manifested  before  them,  so  that  they  will  weep  when 
others  weep  even  though  in  no  way  related  to  the  cause 
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of  ^riK^.     Tints  i^rcat  panics  arise,  and  mental  .and  moral 
cpiilemiLS.     Thus  crowds  arc  transformed  into  murderous 
mobs,  guilty  of  deeds  from  which  every  individual  when 
alone  would   have  shrunk.     Thus,  in  wild  alarm,  armies 
have  been  stampeded  before  forces  which  they  could  have 
overthrown  without  difficulty  h;ul  they  made  a  stand.     It 
is  not,  however,  so  [generally  known  that  any  special  fonn 
of  manifesialion  may  become  epidemic  if  believed  to  have 
a  divine  or  even  a  naturally  ncce.-isary  origin,  and  be  in-   , 
definitely  rejjeatcd.    Thi.-;  explains  the  permanence  of  dif-   1 
fcrcnt  typi-s,  such  as  the  Jumpers  in  W.ales,  the  Jerks  in  the  ' 
Sou  ill  western  StiUe.-i,  the  quakin}^  frimi  which  the  Friends   ' 
received  thi.'  name  now  generally  applied  to  them,  and,  in  a  4 
modified  f<iini,  the  tones  of  different  denominations,  many  4 
of  whose  luenibers,  withuut  bein;;  aware  of  it,  never  speak 
upim  the  •^niiji'i.i  uf  reliijion  cxce])t  wiili  ihc  iuficctions  and 
intonatiotis  which  were  connnon  in  the  earlier  and  more 
susceptible  period  of  the  hi-^tory  iif  tiie  body. 

Wise  adminisiralors  would  not  suppress  tears  under  the 
preachin},'  i>f  the  gospel,  even  in  excess,  lest  the  direction 
of  the  consciousness  of  the  individual  to  his  own  state 
should  divert  his  attention  from  the  Word  of  God.  In 
like  manner,  should  such  extraordinary  results  seem  to 
follow  the  preacluTig  of  the  i^ospel,  only  in  extreme  cases 
would  it  be  wise  to  check  them  arbitrarily,  since  ])rivate 
instruction  and  an  infusion  <if  calmness  into  the  manner 
of  the  minister  would  be  adequate  to  preserve  decorum 
and  check  fanaticism  and  make  the  role  of  the  impostor 
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were  licensed;  where  outward  excitement  predominated 
over  inward  spiritual  grace,  the  subjects  thereof  were  re* 
proved,  and  if  any  became  so  boisterous  as  to  defeat  the 
end  for  which  the  services  were  held  they  were  removed. 
Of  such,  when  not  suspected  of  imposture,  Wesley  was 
accustomed  to  write,  "  Oh,  honest  heart,  but  poor  head !  '* 
and  of  those  who  plainly  gave  themselves  up  to  rhapsodies 
as  to  a  kind  of  luxury  he  said,  *'  They  are  froth  without 
substance." 

Various  factors  were  involved  in  producing  the  effects  of 
Methodist  preaching  and  methods :  the  personal  influence 
of  the  preachers,  exerted  through  their  testimony,  example, 
conversation,  oratory,  and  discipline;  the  contact  of  the 
members  in  social  life  and  in  the  almost  continuous  meet- 
ings; the  hymns  and  prayers,  and  the  reflex  action  of  all 
upon  each  and  of  each  upon  all ;  the  power  of  truth  rela- 
tive to  the  moral  condition  and  needs  of  the  hearer,  and 
the  tremendous  concentrated  effect  of  fixed  ideas  as  the 
work  spread  and  assemblies  increased  until  they  became 
vast  open-air  congresses ;  and  under  peculiarly  favorable 
circumstances  a  new  power  was  developed,  resembling,  in 
germs,  the  influence  of  sni«illcr  meetings,  but  so  magnified 
as  to  seem  almost  a  different  force. 

Beyond  and  above  all  this  was  the  might  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Without  His  aid  great  results  might  have  followed, 
a  powerful  organization  have  been  formed,  many  reforma- 
tions of  outer  life  effected.  But  profound  modifications 
of  character,  amazing  developments  of  courage,  and  the 
almost  ceaseless  flow,  through  a  long  life,  of  religious 
joy  approaching  ecstasy,  triumphing  over  the  infirmities 
of  the  body,  dissipating  dejection,  and  often  exhibited 
most  overwhelmingly  when  mere  human  elements  would 
have  been  wholly  ineffectual  to  sustain  it ;  and  the  pres- 
ervation   and  growth   of  the    fruits   of   the  Spirit,  and 
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their  correspondence  witli  tlie  plain  teachings  of  God's  I 
Word,  constitute  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  move- 
ment as  conclusive  as  that  furnished  when  holy  men  of  I 
old  spake  not  of  themselves,  but  as  they  were  moved  by  \ 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

There  were  not  wanting  those  who  constructed  finely  j 
woven  theories  to  explain  the  results  of  Methodist  preach-   , 
ing  upon  natural   principles,  and  there  were  others  who 
denied   that   these   principles   had  any   iuflutnce.      Both 
were  in  error;  the  former  by  predicating  of  nature  effects  < 
that  it  never  did  or  could  produce,  the  latter  by  denying   : 
to   nature   the  vast   power  which   rtally  exists  to  create 
influences  which  seem  to  many  to  be  supernatural.     Had   i 
there  been  no  influence  beyond  unassisted  nature  neither   \ 
Christianity    nor   Methodism  ns  a  spiritual  system  could 
have  become  permanent.     The  Scriptures  uniformly  rep- 
resent all  the  afTcction.s  peruliar  to  the  Christian  life  as 
fruits  of  the  Spirit,  teaching  that  spiritual  regeneration 
is  necessary  to  entering  the  kingdi>ni  of  God.     Certain 
truths  arc  revealed  and  certain  effects  predicated  through 
the  operation  of  the   Holy  Spirit.      All  true  Christians 
know  that  for  a  consi<lcrabIe  period  they  reflected  upon 
the  letter  of  spiritual  truth  with  little  or  no  feeling.     Many 
had  been  instructed  in  the  princijiles  of  religion  and  might 
have  written  essays  or  prepared  discourses  on  the  most 
spiritual  doctrines,  but  were  without  deep  emotions.     At 
intervals    they    were    self-condemned    and    occasionally 
yearned  for  union  with  God.  but  as  a  rule  they  had  no 
religious  feeling — at   least,  none   higher  than   adinitation 
and  esteem  for  the  principles  of  truth  in  which  they  had 
been   instructed.     There  came,  however,  a   period   when 
the  <leepest  emotions  of  penitence  filled  their  souls.      This 
was  succeeded  by  joyous  hiJ])e  and  a  strong  and  lasting 
inclination  of  their  hearts  toward  the  truth. 
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None  ever  attained  these  fruits  of  the  Spirit  who 
sought  them  in  the  firm  belief  that  they  are  simply  nat- 
ural results  of  reflection;  nor  could  any  one,  upon  the 
assumption  that  all  that  was  necessary  would  be  for  him 
to  think  and  converse  and  right  feelings  would  arise  in  his 
soul,  succeed  in  attaining  the  experience  of  the  Christian. 
If  men  did  not  need  spiritual  influences  they  would  re- 
quire only  truth  and  examples  for  imitation;  their  feelings 
would  spontaneously  follow  and  concur  with  their  views 
of  truth.  The  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  that  Me,  and 
He  alone,  reestablishes  and  maintains  the  connection  be- 
tween the  views  and  the  feelings,  so  that  the  heart  loves 
and  cleaves  to  what  the  judgment  approves. 

Wherever  the  truth  is  preached  the  Holy  Spirit  strives 
to  ciflect  human  hearts,  and  if  those  who  listen  yield,  all 
the  emotions  which  God  ajiproves  and  ilesires  to  produce 
spring  up.  If,  however,  the  Spirit  is  quenched,  tiiere  remain 
only  the  simple  intellectual  processes  of  thought,  without 
radical  changes  of  character.  In  that  condition  all  nat- 
ural effects  may  be  produced.  The  man  whose  will  does 
not  submit  to  the  will  of  God  may  become  the  subject  of 
epidemic  feeling  and  sink  under  what  he  believes  to  be 
the  power  of  God. 
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examples  of  the  clear  distinctions  which  Wesley  made  and 
insisted  upon,  it  is  important  to  introduce  certain  passages : 

'*  You  state  the  question  thus :  '  Have  we  any  reason  to 
believe  that  the  mind  has  an  inward  feeling  which  will 
enable  it  to  perceive  the  ordinary  influences  of  God*s 
Spirit  so  as  to  discern  from  whence  they  come?'  (p.  15). 

"I  answer:  (i)  The  fruit  of  his  ordinary  influences  are 
love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  meekness. 
(2)  Whoever  has  these,  inwardly  feels  them,  and  if  he 
understands  his  Kible  he  discerns  from  whence  they  come. 
Observe,  what  he  inwardly  feels  is  these  fruits  themselves ; 
whcMice  they  come  he  learns  from  the  liible.  .  •  . 

••5.  Mr.  W.  indeed  'endeavors  to  explain  aw«iy  the 
doctrine  of  the  Methodists  concerning  inward  feelings* 
(p.  25).  That  is,  I  plainly  tell  what  1  mean  by  those 
expressions.  My  worcls  run  thus:  '  l)y  feeling  I  nican 
being  inwardly  coniicious  of;  by  the  operations  of  the 
Spirit  I  do  not  mean  the  manner  in  which  he  operates, 
but  the  graces  which  he  openites,  in  a  Christian.*  And 
agtiin :  '  We  believe  that  love,  joy,  peace,  arc  inwardly  felt 
or  they  have  no  being,  and  that  men  are  satisfied  they 
have  grace,  first  by  feeling  these  and  afterward  by  their 
outward  actions.*  .  .  . 

••  6.  But  you  will  pin  it  upon  me,  whether  I  will  or  no, 
and  that  by  three  passages  of  my  own  writings :  (i)  *  Lucy 
Godshall  felt  the  love  of  God  in  an  unusual  manner.*  She 
did.  I  mean  in  an  unusual  degree.  And  what  will  you 
make  of  this?  (2)  *  When  he  examined  some  of  his  dis- 
cijiles,  and  they  related  their  "feeling  the  blood  of  Christ 
running  upon  their  arms,  or  going  down  (heir  throats,  01 
poured  like  water  upon  their  breast  and  heart,"  did  he  tell 
them  that  the.'^e  circumstances  were  all  the  dreams  of  a 
heated  imagination?'  I  did;  I  told  them  that  these 
three  circumstances,  and  .several  others  of  the  same  kind, 
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were  mere  dreams,  though  some  of  those  which  they  then 
related  might  be  otherwise.  I  will  tell  you  more :  I  was 
so  disgusted  at  them  for  those  dreams  that  I  expelled 
them  out  of  the  society. 

''  The  third  passage  is  this :  '  We  do  speak  of  grace 
(meaning  thereby  the  power  of  God,  which  worketh  in  us 
both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure)  that  it  is  as 
perceptible  to  the  heart,  while  it  confirms,  refreshes,  puri- 
fies, and  sheds  the  love  of  God  abroad  therein,  as  sensible 
objects  are  to  the  senses '(p.  27).  I  do  speak  thus;  and 
I  mean  thereby  that  the  comfort  which  God  administers, 
not  his  power  distinct  from  it,  the  love  and  purity  which 
he  works,  not  his  act  of  working  distinguished  from  it,  are 
as  clearly  discernible  by  the -soul  as  outward  objects  by 
the  senses.  And  I  never  so  much  as  dreamed  that  any 
one  could  find  any  other  meaning;  in  the  words." ' 

In  this  early  period  of  American  Methodism  the  con- 
summate wisdom  of  Francis  Asbury,  fully  equal  to  that 
displayed  by  John  Wesley,  in  distributing  men  of  different 
gifts  in  suitable  succession,  was  exhibited.  After  a  few 
months  under  the  influence  of  an  evangelist  of  quenchless 
zeal  a  sound  administrator  \\i\!&  placed  over  the  society, 
and  the  evangelist  sent  to  a  people  where  backsliding  had 
occurred  because  the  enemy  had  sown  tares.  No  general 
ever  stationed  his  troops  with  greater  skill  than  Asbury 
displayed  in  the  adjustment  of  ministerial  supplies  to  the 
infant  societies.  He  knew  whom  to  trust,  and,  ceaselessly 
moving  among  the  people,  made  changes  without  regard 
to  the  limitation  of  time,  composed  feuds  by  authority  and 
counsels,  rekindled  dying  interest  or  quenched  the  flames 
of  fanaticism,  extricated  a  brother  from  the  consequences 
of  his  own  imprudence  or  delivered  a  society  from  the 
control  of  an  indiscreet  administrator. 

1  Wesley's  "  Works,'*  vol.  vii..  pp.  49S-SOO. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ORGANIZATION   OF  THE   METHODIl 

CHURCH. 

Thomas  Coke,  LL.D.,  accompanied 

coat  and  Thomas  Vasey,  sailed  on  the  i 
1 784.  from  Kristol,  Knj;land,  for  New  \ 

Coke  \ui\y  with  |)ro|)riely  be  styled 
plenipotentiary  to  American  Methndisn 
live  of  South  Wales,  an  only  child,  ai 
was  bereaved  of  his  father,  an  eminent 
several  times  filled  the  office  of  chief  mag 
lie  was  somewhat  frivolous  while  a  yout 
moral  and  observed  the  outward  fornis  d 
but  sixteen  he  was  entered  a  **  ^'entlem 
Jesus  Collej;e  in  Oxford  University,  an 
the  looseness  of  life  and  the  skepticisi 
at  that  seat  of  learnini^,  but  **by  slow 
degrees  he  became  a  c«iptive  to  those 
ity  which  he  had  at  first  surveyed  wit 
horror.**  * 

He  pursued  a  career  of  dissipation  j 
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opened  his  eyes  to  the  terrible  consequences  of  rejecting 
the  Word  of  God.  He  turned  to  the  Dissertations  of 
Bishop  Sherlock^  by  reading  which  he  was  made  a  Chris* 
tian  in  theory ;  and  a  treatise  on  '*  Regeneration  "  by  Dr. 
Witherspoon  kindled  within  him  an  intense  desire  to  be- 
come a  spiritual  disciple. 

At  twenty-one  he  was  chosen  a  common  councilman 
for  the  borough  of  Brecon,  a  position  which  his  father  had 
held ;  and  at  twenty-five  was  elected  chief  magistrate,  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  that  office  with  the  highest  repute 
for  impartiality  and  fidelity.  He  intended  to  enter  holy  or- 
ders, but  desired  them  rather  as  a  means  to  promotion  than 
as  an  opportunity  for  earnest  work  in  the  church  of  Christ. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  I^iw  was  conferred  ui>on 
him  by  Oxford,  after  an  examination  of  his  qualifications, 
on  the  17th  of  June,  1775.  After  several  years  he  was 
appointed  curate  at  South  IVtherton,  and  became  an  ear- 
nest preacher,  displaying  such  power  of  eloquence  that  the 
church  could  not  contain  the  crowds  who  sought  to  enter. 
He  applied  to  the  vestry  for  a  g.-illcr)*  to  be  erected  at  the 
cost  of  the  parish,  but  the  request  was  refused.  Having  a 
fortune  of  his  own,  without  further  consultation  he  hired 
tradesmen  and  built  the  gallery  at  his  own  expense.' 

At  South  Petherton  he  met  Thomas  Max  field,  a  preacher 
sent  out  by  Wesley,  but  who  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop 
of  Londonderry,  who  used  this  remarkable  language :  "  Sir, 
I  ordain  you  to  assist  that  good  man  [Wesley],  that  he  may 
not  work  himself  to  death.*' 

The  reputation  of  Coke  having  reached  Maxfield,  he 
sought  an  acquaintance,  and  exphiined  to  the  young  curate 
the  necessity  and  nature  of  conversion,  and  gave  him  Al- 
leine's  "Alarm  to  the  Unconverted,"  with  the  usual  conse- 
quences.    Coke,  after  becoming  the  subject  of  genuine 

'  t  Drew's  "  Ufe  ol  Coke,''  p.  16. 
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rcReneratinn,  threw  away  his  notes,  and  a  new  unction 
attended  his  word,  so  that  on  the  occasion  of  his  fintt  ex- 
tempornneous  sennttn  three  were  awakened.  He  deli\'ered 
evening;  lectures  in  the  vitkiijcs,  and  introduced  the  sini^nj; 
of  hymns  into  the  church.  Nciyhborinfj  clcrnymen  were 
ofTended  at  iiis  vinlnlion  of  order  and  at  ihc  drawinu  away 
of  their  hearers,  A  charge  was  made  ajiuinst  him  and  for- 
mally presented  to  Dishop  Koss,  wlm  said  that  all  he  could 
do  was  to  suspend  him,  which  would  make  him  a  martyr, 
and  therefore  he  thou^^ht  it  nut  best  to  ilo  it.  An  accusa- 
tion was  then  laid  before  the  Bishop  of  Haih  an<l  Wells, 
but  he  confined  himself  to  admonition.  Finally  the  rec- 
tor (if  the  jtarisli  was  besought  to  dismiss  him,  which  he 
did.  To  consiiriimale  ihi-ir  triumph  his  enemies  actually 
canscd  the  parish  bells  "to  chime  him  out  of  the  doors." 
Coke  stood  in  the  street  near  the  church,  aiul  when 
the  service  closed  began  to  preach.  A  inob  gathered, 
but  two  young  ])crsons  of  the  be.st  society  supported 
him. 

While  the  fame  of  these  exdting  events  was  spreading, 
John  Wesley  np|H;arcd  not  far  from  South  Tcthcrton. 
His  "  Joitmat"  of  August  1 8,  177^,  says:  "  I  prcacltcd  at 
Taunton,  an<l  aftcrwanl  went  with  Mr.  Ilrown  to  Kings- 
ton.  Here  I  found  a  clergyman.  Dr.  Coke,  late  a  gentle- 
man commoner  of  Jesus  College  in  Oifford,  who  came 
twenty  miles  on  purpose  to  meet  me.  I  had  much  con- 
versation with  him,  and  an  union  then  began  which  I  trust 
shall  never  end." ' 

A  year  later  Wesley  writes :  "  I  went  fonvard  to  Taun- 
ton with  l)r,  Cnke,  who,  being  dismissed  from  his  curacy, 
is  determined  to  bid  adieu  to  his  honornhlc  name  and  ca.^t 
in  his  lot  with  us."- 
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Coke  now  became  one  of  the  most  attractive  preach- 
ers in  England,  which  is  attributed  by  his  biographer,  the 
shrewd  and  metaphysical  Samuel  Drew,  to  his  earnestness, 
activity,  piety,  unconquerable  desire  to  do  good,  the  mel- 
ody of  his  voice,  his  engaging  smile,  the  clerical  character 
which  he  sustained,  and  **  the  peculiar  unction  with  which 
God  was  pleased  to  attend  his  word.*' 

Wesley  appointed  him  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the 
London  circuit  in  1780.  Toward  the  close  of  the  same 
year  Wesley  appointed  him  to  visit  the  societies  in  Ireland 
alternately  with  himself  once  in  every  two  years,  leaving 
him  free  to  take  such  journeys  in  England  as  prudence 
might  direct. 

After  Coke  left  South  Pctherton  a  great  change  took  place 
there  in  public  opinion  of  him.  His  opponents  everywhere 
met  mournful  countenances ;  **  the  poor  had  lost  their  bene- 
factor, the  people  their  pastor,  the  sick  their  comforter,  and 
the  wicked  the  only  person  that  kept  them  in  awe."  On  his 
revisiting  the  place  his  opponents  were  the  first  to  chastise 
their  own  error.  **  Well."  said  they,  "  we  chimed  him  out, 
and  now  we  will  atone  for  our  folly  by  ringing  him  in." 

There  were  in  the  United  Kingdom  three  hundred  cind 
fifty-nine  Methodist  chapels  by  the  year  1  784.  Soon  after 
the  erection  of  chapels  began  Wesley  published  a  *'  model 
deed  "  by  which  they  were  to  be  held.  This  placed  them 
in  the  hands  of  trustees  "  for  the  time  being,"  under  the 
restriction  that  Wesley  and  such  others  as  he  might  from 
time  to  time  appoint  were  to  have  free  use  of  the  premises  to 
prctich  therein  God's  holy  Word.  If  he  <lied  the  same  right 
w.is  .secured  to  his  brother,  and  if  his  brother's  decease  oc- 
curred before  that  of  William  Grimshaw  the  same  preroga* 
tives'were  to  belong  to  the  latter.  But  after  the  three  men- 
tioned clergj'men  these  prerogatives  were  transferred  to 
"  the  Yearly  Conference  of  the  people  called  Methodists." 
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III  these  dceils  the  proviso  was  introduced  that  the  said 
persons  appointed  by  the  conference  preach  no  othci 
doctrines  than  those  contained  in  Wesley's  "  Notes  on 
the  New  Testament "  and  his  four  volumes  of  "Sermons." ' 

The  deed  of  John  Street  Church  in  the  city  of  New 
York  was  drawn  up  on  this  model. 

Hut  in  none  of  these  deeds  was  "  the  Yearly  Conference 
of  the  people  called  Methodists"  defined,  nor  was  there 
any  declaration  of  the  names  uf  those  who  were  then  mem- 
bers of  the  baid  conference,  nor  any  provision  wlicrcby  the 
succession  and  idLittity  tllcrenf  were  to  be  continued.  To 
supply  these  deficiencies  Woley  carefully  prepared  a 
"  ViMMA  of  iJeelar.iliiin."  which  was  "  executed  on  the  2Sth 
of  l-'ebruary,  1784.  and  enrolled  in  the  \\\'^\  Court  of 
Chancery."  Hy  this  deed  the  le.ijat  conference  is  declared 
til  consist  uf  one  hundred  prcacliers,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  i^iveu.  They  and  their  succes.sors  .ire  required 
forever  to  assemble  once  a  year.  The  act  of  the  majority 
is  decreed  to  be  the  act  of  the  wliole.  They  are  to  have  the 
power  to  fill  vacancies.  No  nci  ^llaIl  be  valid  unless  forty 
be  present.  'I'he  conference  shall  never  sii  less  than  five 
days  nor  more  than  three  weeks.  I'enaliics  for  absence 
are  provideil,  the  power  to  expel  recoj^nized,  conditions  of 
admission  stipulated,  and  everythinfj  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  conference,  with  final  provision  ihat  if 
it  "  should  ever  be  reduced  under  the  number  of  forty 
members  and  so  contijnie  for  three  years  successively, 
or  if  the  members  .should  decline  or  neglect  to  meet  to- 
^'eiher  annually  during  the  s|>ace  of  three  years,  tlie  con- 
ference of  the  people  called  Methodists  should  be  cx- 
tinj^nished,  and  all  its  |»nwer.s,  privilet,'es,  and  a»lvantat,'cs 
shall  cease."  The  si.vteenth  and  final  jirovi.sion  was  that 
"  nothing  in  the  lieed  should  extint;ui>h  or  lessen  the  life- 

I  '■  Minulcs  1)1  [irilj=li  (.■..nfcrcncf."  vul.  i.,  p.  41. 
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estate  of  the  said  John  Wesley  or  Oiaries  Wesley,  or 
either  of  them,  in  any  of  the  chapels  in  which  they  now  have 
or  may  have  any  estate  or  interest,  power  or  authority, 
whatsoever." 

Thomas  Coke,  himself  a  lawyer,  had  a  prominent  part 
in  the  preparation  of  the  deed.  He  desired  Mr.  Clulow,  a 
solicitor  of  Chancery  Lane,  to  draw  a  statement  of  the  case 
of  the  chapels  as  they  then  were,  and ''  to  present  it  to  that 
very  eminent  counselor,  Mr.  Maddox,  for  his  opinion." 
Maddox  replied  that  the  law  would  not  recognize  the 
conference  in  the  state  in  which  it  stood  at  that  time,  and 
consequently  that  there  was  no  central  point  which  might 
preserve  the  coimecticMi  from  Hplitting  into  a  thousand 
pieces  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Wesley.  Dr.  Coke  read  this 
opinion  to  the  conference  in  1 783.  As  soon  as  that  con- 
ference was  ended  Wesley  authorized  Coke  to  draw  up, 
with  the  assistance  of  Clulow,  all  the  leading  parts  of  a 
proposed  Deed  of  Declaration. 

Coke  differed  from  Wesley  upon  the  question  of  limit* 
ing  the  number  of  the  preachers  to  one  hundred,  and  be* 
lieved  that  every  preacher  in  full  connection  should  be  a 
member  of  the  conference. 

Had  the  American  colonies  failed  to  achieve  their  inde- 
pendence, for  many  years — ^perhaps  till  now — the  govern- 
ment of  all  the  Methodist  chapels,  remaining  in  connection 
with  the  societies  established  by  Wesley,  would  be  invested 
in  the  Yearly  Conference,  to  which  would,  no  doubt,  be 
sent  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  British  dominion. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  Francis 
Asbury  kept  John  Wesley  advised  of  the  progress  of 
events  in  the  United  States,  and  es|>ecially  dwelt  upon 
the  need  of  the  sacramencs ;  thousands  of  the  members  had 
not  partaken  of  the  holy  communion  for  years,  some  in- 
deed never,  and  their  children  generally  were  unbaptized. 
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He  concluded,  after  protracted  reflectton,  that  these 
deties  should  be  organiied  into  a  church  under  an  epiaco- 
pal  form  of  government,  and  lesoh'ed  to  confer  upon  his 
preachers  in  the  United  States  authority  to  ordain  dea- 
cons and  presbyters  or  elders,  to  administer  the  sacraments, 
and  also  to  ordain  superintendents  from  among  the  elders. 

No  single  act  or  series  of  acts  performed  by  John  Wes- 
ley exposed  him  to  such  animadversion,  or  occasioned  so 
much  discussion,  as  the  preparation  which  he  made  for  this 
momentous  change  in  American  Methodism. 

The  documents  extant  upon  this  subject  demonstrate 
the  conduct  of  Wesley  to  be  in  perfect  accord  with  his  prin- 
ciples, often  avowed  during  more  than  forty  years,  and 
never  retracted. 

What  then  did  Wesley  do,  and  what  did  he  intend  to 
accomplish  ? 

In  February,  1784,  John  Wesley  invited  Coke  into  his 
privcite  chamber,  and  after  some  general  conversation  ad- 
dressed him  in  nearly  the  following  manner: 

"As  the  Revolution  in  America  had  separated  the 
United  States  from  the  mother  country  forever,  and  the 
Episcopal  establishment  was  utterly  abolished,  the  societies 
had  been  represented  to  him  in  a  most  deplorable  condi- 
tion. That  an  appeal  had  also  been  made  to  him  through 
Mr.  Asbury,  in  which  he  was  requested  to  provide  for 
them  .some  mode  of  church  government  suited  to  their 
exigencies;  and  that,  having  long  .ind  seriously  revolved 
the  subject  in  his  thoughts,  he  intended  to  adopt  the  plan 
which  he  was  now  «ibout  to  unfold.  That,  as  he  had  in- 
variably endeavored  in  every  step  he  had  taken  to  keep  as 
closely  to  the  Bible  «as  fiossible,  .so  on  the  present  occasion 
he  hoped  he  w.is  not  about  to  deviate  from  it.  That,  keep- 
ing his  eye  upon  the  conduct  of  the  primitive  churches  in 
\\\t  ages  of  unadulterated  Chri.stianity,  he  had  much  ad- 
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tnired  the  mode  of  ordaining  bishops  which  the  church  of 
Alexandria  had  practiced.  That»  to  preserve  its  purity, 
that  church  would  never  suffer  the  interference  of  a  for- 
eign bishop  in  any  of  their  ordinations;  but  that  the  pres- 
byters of  that  venerable  apostolic  church,  on  the  death  of 
a  bishop,  exercised  the  right  of  ordaining  another  from 
their  own  body,  by  the  laying  on  of  their  own  hands,  and 
that  this  practice  continued  among  them  for  two  hundred 
years,  till  the  days  of  Dionysius.  And  finally,  that,  being 
himself  a  presbyter,  he  wished  Dr.  Coke  to  accept  ordi- 
nation  from  his  hands,  and  to  proceed  in  that  character 
to  the  continent  of  America,  to  superintend  the  societies 
in  the  United  States."  ' 

Drew  would  neither  have  represented  his  own  com- 
position as  a  quotation,  nor  failed  to  credit  tliis  passage 
to  Wesley  had  it  been  derived  from  him ;  hence  it 
must    be    Coke's    own    words. 

He  was  startled  by  a  measure  so  unprecedented  in 
modern  days,  and  c.\i)ressed  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of 
Wesley's  authority.  In  the  course  of  two  months,  liow- 
ever,  he  wrote  the  latter  that  his  objections  were  silenced; 
and  at  the  ne.xt  conference,  held  in  Leeds.  1 784,  Wesley 
stated  his  intentions  to  the  preachers,  which  he  records  in 
his  "Journal  **  as  follows:  '*  Heing  now  clear  in  my  own 
mind.  I  took  a  step  which  I  had  long  weit;hcd  in  my  mind, 
and  appointed  Mr.  Whatcoat  and  Mr.  Vasey  to  go  and 
serve  the  desolate  sheep  in  America.  Thursday,  2d,  I 
added  to  them  three  more,  which  I  verily  believe  will  be 
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come  at  once  to  Bristol  to  receive  greater  powers,  and  to  j 
bring  with  him  Mr.  Cre^ton.  a  regularly  ordained  min- 
bter,  who  had  long  airarted  We^^  in  London  and  elae* 
where. 

At  Ilrintol,  Wedejr,  attfaited  by  Cdte  and  the  Rev. 
James  Crcighton,  ordained  Richard  Whatcoat  and  Thomaa 
Vasey  presbyten  for  America,  and  ordained  Coke  a  . 
superintendent,  ^ving  him  under  hit  hand  and  teal  thia 
certtiicnte,  of  which  the  ori^nal,  in  Wesley's  handwriting 
is  extant; 

"  To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  John  We*- 
le>-,  late  fellow  of  Lincoln  College  in  Oxford,  presbyter 
of  the  CInirch  of  England,  sendcth  greeting, 

"  Whereas  many  of  the  people  in  the  Southern  provinces 
of  North  America,  who  desire  to  continue  under  my  care, 
and  still  adhere  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Church 
of  England,  are  greatly  distressed  for  want  of  ministers  to 
administer  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  lord's  Sup- 
per according  to  the  usage  of  the  said  church ;  and  whereas 
there  docs  not  appear  to  be  any  other  way  of  supplying 
them  with  ministers ; 

"  Know  nil  men,  that  I,  J0I1M  Wesley,  think  myself  to 
be  providentially  called,  at  this  time,  to  set  apart  some 
persons  for  the  work  of  the  ministr>'  in  America.  And, 
therefore,  under  the  protection  of  Almighty  God,  and  with 
a  single  eye  to  his  gior}-,  I  have  this  day  set  ajiart  as  a 
superintendent,  by  the  imposition  of  my  hands  and  prayer 
(being  assisted  by  other  onlaincd  ministers),  Thomas  Coke. 
Doctor  of  Civil  I-aw,  a  prcsbytt-r  of  the  Church  of  Kng- 
land,  and  n  man  whom  I  judge  to  be  well  qu.alificd  for  tliat 
great  work.  Anil  I  do  hereby  rccoiumciid  lihn  to  all  whom 
it  may  concern,  as  a  fit  person  to  preside  over  tlic  flock  of 
Christ.     In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
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h&nd  and  seal,  this  second  day  of  September,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty>four. 
"John  Weslev."* 

He  then  wrote  a  letter  intended  to  explain  the  grounds 
on  which  he  had  taken  this  step,  which  letter  he  instructed 
Coke  to  print  and  circulate  among  the  societies  upon  his 
arrival  in  America. 

"  BiISTnu  Sffrtember  I0|  1784. 
"  To  Dr.  Coke,  Mr,  Asbury,  and  our  brethren  in  North 
America. 

"  By  a  very  uncommon  train  of  providences  many  of  the 
provinces  of  North  America  are  totally  disjoined  from  the 
mother  country  and  erected  into  independent  States.  The 
English  government  has  no  authority  over  them,  either 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  any  more  than  over  thi.'  states  of  Hol- 
land, A  civil  authority  is  exercised  over  them,  partly  by 
the  Congress,  partly  by  the  provincial  assemblies.  IJut  no 
one  either  exercises  or  claims  any  ecclesiastical  authority 
at  alt.  In  this  peculiar  situation  some  thousands  of  the  in- 
habitants of  these  States  desire  my  advice,  and  in  compli- 
ance with  their  desire  I  have  drawn  up  a  little  sketch. 

"  Loni  King's  account  of  the  primitive  church  convinced 
me  many  years  ago  that  bishops  and  presbyters  are  the 
same  order,  and  consequently  have  the  same  right  to  or- 
dain. For  many  years  I  have  been  importuned,  from  time 
to  time,  to  exercise  this  right  by  ordaining  part-  of  our 
traveling  preachers.  Ihit  I  have  still  refused :  not  only  for 
pence' sake,  but  because  I  was  detL-rmhied  an  little  as  pos- 
sible  to  violate  the  e.stablishcd  order  of  the  national  church 
to  which  I  belonged. 
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"But  the  case  is  widely  different  between  England  and  * 
North  America.     Here  there  are  bishops  who  have  a  legal 
jurisdiction.     In  America   there   are   none,   neither   any  ^ 
parish  minister.     So  that  for  some  hundreds  of  miles  to- 
gether  there  is  none  cither  to  baptize  or  to  administer  the- 
Lord's  Slipper.    Here,  therefore,  my  scruples  are  at  an  end ;  ■ 
and  I  conceive  myself  at  full  liberty,  as  I  violate  no  order 
and   invade   no  man's  right  by  appointing  and  sending 
laborers  into  the  harvest.  , 

"  I  have  accordingly  appointed  Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Fran-  < 
cis  Asbury  to  be  joint  superintendents  over  onr  brethren 
in  North  America;  as  also  RicJiard  Wliatcoiit  and  Thomas  , 
Vascy  to  act  as  elders  amon^  them,  by  baptizing  and  ad- 
niinisterint"  tlie  Lord's  Supper,  And  I  have  prepared  a 
liturgy,  little  differing  from  that  of  the  Church  of  England 
(I  think  the  best  constituted  national  church  in  the  workt), 
which  I  advise  all  the  traveling  preachers  to  use  on  the 
Lord's  day  in  all  the  congregations,  reading  the  Litany  only 
on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  and  praying  extempore  on 
all  other  days.  1  also  advise  the  elders  to  administer  the 
Supj>er  of  the  Lord  on  every  Lord's  day. 

"  If  any  one  will  point  out  a  more  rational  and  Scriptural 
way  of  feeding  and  guiding  these  poor  sheep  in  the  wilder- 
ness, 1  will  gladly  embrace  it.  At  present  I  cannot  see 
any  better  method  than  that  I  have  taken. 

"  It  has  indeed  been  proposed  to  desire  the  English 
bishops  to*  ordain  part  of  our  preachers  for  America.  But 
to  this  I  object;  i,  I  desired  the  liishop  nf  London  to  or- 
dain one,  hut  could  not  prevail,  2,  If  they  consented,  we 
know  the  slowness  of  their  proceedings;  hut  the  matter 
admits  of  no  delay.  3.  If  they  would  ordain  them  now, 
tliey  would  expect  to  govern  them.  And  how  grievously 
would  this  entangle  ust  4,  As  our  American  brethren 
are  now  totally  disentangled,  both  from  the  state  and  the 
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English  hierarchy,  we  dare  not  entangle  them  a^aln, 
either  with  ilie  one  or  the  other.  Tliey  are  now  at  full 
liberty  simply  to  fallow  the  ScripturL's  and  the  primitive 
church.  And  we  jtnlye  it  best  that  they  shonld  stand  fast 
in  that  liberty  wherewith  God  has  so  striingcty  made  them 
free. 

"  JOIIX  WESLEV."' 

Bearing  these  credentials,  Coke  and  his  companions 
sailed  for  the  United  Stales. 

Thirty-eiyht  years  bufore  the  ordination  of  Coke  Wesley 
wrote : 

"Monday,  20th,  1746,  Jannary,  I  set  out  for  Dristol. 
On  (he  ruiid  I  read  over  Lord  Kin^r's  account  of  the  primi- 
tive church.  In  spite  of  the  vehement  prejudice  \A  my 
education,  I  ivas  ready  to  believe  that  this  was  a  fair  and 
impartial  draft :  but  il  so,  it  wuulil  follow  that  bishops  and 
presbyters  are  (essentially)  of  one  order,  and  that  originally 
every  Christian  congregation  was  a  church  independent 
of  all  otliers!'"- 

Ten  years  afier  this  entry  Wesley  wrote  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Clarke :  "As  to  my  own  judgment,  I  still  believe '  the  episco- 
pal form  of  churchgovernnient  to  be  Scriptural  andapostolic' 
I  mean,  well  agreeing  with  the  practice  and  writings  of  the 
apostles.  Hut  that  it  is  prescribed  in  Scripture  I  do  not  be- 
lieve. This  opinion,  which  I  once  zealously  espoused,  I  have 
been  heartily  ashamed  of  ever  since  I  read  Ilishop  Stilling- 
fleet's '  Irenicon."  I  think  he  has  unanswerably  proved  that 
'  neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles  prescribe  any  particular 
form  of  church  government;  and  that  the  plea  of  divine 
right  for  <liocesan  episcopacy  was  ne\er  heard  of  in  the 
primitive  Church.""' 

vii.,  pp.  311.312. 

■  Ibut.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  ZB4. 
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A  rimilar  rcfLTcnce  to  Bishop  Stillingfleet  was  made  in 
a  letter,  dated  April  18,  1761.' 

Wesley  was  tlioroughly  acquainted  with  the  primitive 
church,  and  constantly  attempted  to  reproduce  it. 

The  best  stntemrnt  of  his  position  is :  "  Wesley  did  not 
pretend  to  ordain  bishops  in  the  modern  sense,  but 
only  according  to  hiii  new  of  primitive  e|Mscopac>\  .  .  . 
founded  upon  the  |Nincii4e  of  biiihopfi  and  presbyters  being 
of  the  same  ttcgrce,  a  more  extended  office  only  being  as- 
signed to  the  former,  as  in  the  primitti'e  church.  For, 
though  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  that  the  primi- 
tive [>astoni  arc  called  Inshops  or  prexbytcrs  indiscrimi- 
nately in  the  New  Testament,  yet  at  an  early  period  those 
prcsbytcnt  were,  by  way  of  distinction,  denominatctf  bish- 
ops, who  prcxidcil  In  tile  meetings  of  presbyters,  and  were 
finally  invested  with  the  government  of  several  churdwii, 
with  their  rcsjiective  presbyteries ;  so  that  two  offiees  were 
then,  as  in  this  case,  grafted  upon  the  same'on/rr."- 

Thc  allegation  that  Wesley  was  mentally  enfeebled  by 
extreme  age  is  unfounded. 

Canon  Overton's  last  chapter  is  entitled  "  Old  Age  and 
Death."  for  which  title  he  thus  apologizes :  "  In  ordinary 
cases  it'  would  be  rather  late  to  date  the  commencement 
of  a  man's  old  age  from  hts  eighty-second  year;  but  in 
this  case  we  rather  owe  him  an  apology  for  i-enturiiig  to 
call  him  an  old  man  so  soon.  He  was  still  a  youth,  both 
in  mind  and  body."'  And  though  utterly  opposed  to 
Wesley's  action,  he  has  the  candor  to  say,  "  It  has  been 
said  tliat  John  Wesley's  mental  powers  were  failing  when 
he  began  to '  set  apart '  his  preachers ;  and  Charles  Wesley 
himself  has  coimtenanced  the  idea  by  exclaiming,  '  'Twas 

1  \VcsIe>-'*  ■*  Wrwlw,"  vol.  vii.,  p.  ,VH. 
»  WalMMl'i'  "  Ijfe  ot  Wfslcy,"  p.  J47. 
*  Overlon'i  "John  Wetlejr,''  p.  193. 
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Rge  that  made  the  breach,  not  he!'  Ilut  there  realty 
appear  to  be  no  traces  of  mental  decay  in  any  other 
respects," ' 

The  simple  fact  ts  that  for  more  than  forty  yeani  Wesley 
held  the  views  upon  which  he  now  acted.  He  had  not, 
however,  applied  them  in  Kngland,  for  almost,  perhaps 
quite  to  the  last,  he  hoped  that  Knglish  Methodism  would 
be  recoynized  by  the  Church  of  Enyland,  in  a  manner 
compatible  with  its  continued  existence  and  growth,  as  a 
revival  of  pure  Christiaiiily. 

The  voyage  of  Cnke  and  his  companions  was  tem- 
pcstiious,  but  their  course  on  shipboard  resemble<I  that 
of  Wesley  in  his  journey  to  Georgia  many  years  before. 
They  set  apart  a  given  hour  for  morning  prayers,  which 
the  sailors  altcndc<l,  an<l  on  successive  Sundays  dis- 
courses were  preached,  which  were  listened  to  with  earnest 
attention. 

They  landed  in  New  York  on  the  3d  of  November,  and 
repaired  to  the  residence  of  a  trustee  of  the  John  Street 
Church.  John  Dickins,  the  [Kistor,  who  hail  been  strenu- 
ous in  demanding  the  right  to  administer  the  s.-icramcnts, 
was  delighted  with  the  pur|>osc  of  their  coming.  The 
same  uight  and  for  sevcnd  successive  daj-s  Coke  preached, 
and  then  went  to  I'hitadelphia,  where  he  was  invited 
to  preach  in  the  Knglish  chnrches,  receiving  culls,  among 
others  from  Dr.  While,  aftcrwanl  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  .ind  also  from  the  governor  of  the  State, 
whom  Coke  describes  as  a  "  gentlemanly  friend  to  lit- 
erature, toleration,  and  to  vital  Christianity,"  ami  "  nn 
ftcquaintancc  "f  Wesley,  and  nn  admirer  of  the  writings  of 
Fletcher  of  Ma<lelcy." 

In  Delaware  Coke  was  the  guest  of  Ju<lge  Itassett,  who. 
though  not  a  member  of  tlie  Methodist  Society,  was  erect- 
'  OvCTlon's  "  John  Wesley,"  p.  io6. 
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ing  a  chapel  at  his  own  expense.     On  Sunday,  the  14th,  ' 
at  Judge  Uassett's,  he  met  Freeborn  Garrcttson,  and  re- 
paired to  a  chapel  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  finding  a  great 
concourse  of   people,   to   whom   he  preached,   aflerwanl  ' 
administering  the  "  Supper  of  the   Lord  "  to  more  than  1 
five  hundred.     It  was  a  Ouarterlv  Meelinif.  and  fifteen  ! 
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ing,  "  appropriated  an  excellent  horse  to  him,  and  gsvc 
him  his  black,  Harry  by  iiaiiic."  The  full  name  of  this 
brother  of  African  dcscL-rit  was  Harry  Hosier.  Anbury 
had  found  him  serviceable  to  himself  in  many  ways,  and 
specially  nscful  by  his  addrcssL-s  tu  [liuse  of  Ills  own  race. 

At  this  their  first  intervii.vv  Coke  ami  Asbury  ngrectl 
to  unite  their  enileuvors  tu  cstabli-sh  "'  a  school  or  college." 

Coke  traveled  from  Harrcti's  Chapel  tu  the  residence  of 
Judge  White,  preacliiiiy  every  diiy.  He  utilized  "  Harry  " 
as  a  preacher,  and  writes  tliat  he  "  rcully  believes  him  one 
of  the  best  preachers  in  the  world."  In  thisi  opinion  he 
agreed  with  Hr.  Itcnj.iniin  Rush,  who  said,  "  thai,  making 
allowance  fur  his  illiicracy  (liu  was  unable  to  read),  he  was 
the  greatest  oral.ir  in  Anieiica." 

Thomas  Ware  remarks  of  Coke  that  he  "  was  the  best 
speaker  in  a  private  circle  or  on  the  cmiference  floor 
he  ever  heard,  but  his  voice  was  too  weiik  to  command 
with  ease  a  very  large  audience.  Scliolarly  men  were  de- 
lighted with  him,  and  said  that  he  spoke  the  purest  Eng- 
lish they  ever  heard." 

Asbury  cotiliimed  his  journeys  over  llie  Western  Shore 
of  Maryland.  accumi»anii,d  by  Wliatcont  and  Vasey.  At 
Abingdon  they  met  Coke,  and  also  William  lll.ick,  the 
founder  of  Mcthoilisni  in  Nova  Scotia,  who  was  looking 
for  ministerial  help  for  that  province.  'I'hey  arrived  at 
Perry  Hall  on  the  lltli  of  December,  with  the  exception 
of  Whatcoat,  who  came  three  days  later.  On  l-'riday, 
the  24th  of  December,  1 784,*the  guests  of  Terry  1  lall  rode 
into  Haltimure.i 

Garrcttson  had  been  so  NUcccNsfiit  in  notifying  tho 
preachers  of  the  coining  conference  antl  its  purpose  that 

<  DiKrepmcie*  cnncernini;  ilic  ilntc  of  Ihlt  iiiiiHirtnni  cvitii  nrc  nuinctnu*. 
Rxngs  wid  WabekjF  My  Mie  151b,  Lee  the  ajlh,  auJ  A>liury,  Cuke,  anil 
Wburau  the  341  h. 
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being  only  such  as  were  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  the  state 
of  things  in  America."  ' 

The  second  and  other  important  questions  are  here 
printed  in  full: 

"  Qiics.  2.  What  can  be  done  in  order  to  the  future 
union  of  the  Methodists? 

"Alls.  During  the  life  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wesley,  we  ac- 
knowledge ourselves  his  sons  in  the  gospel,  ready  in  matters 
belonging  to  church  government  to  obey  his  commands. 
And  we  do  engage,  after  his  death, to  do  ever)thiiig  that 
we  judge  consistent  with  the  cause  of  religion  in  America 
and  the  political  interests  of  these  States  to  preserve  and 
promote  our  union  with  the  Methodists  in  Kiirupc. 

"  Qiits.  j.  As  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  affairs  of 
these  United  States  have  passed  through  a  very  consider- 
able change  by  the  Revolution,  what  plan  of  church  gov- 
ernment shall  we  hereafter  pursue  ^ 

"  Ans.  We  will  form  ourselves  into  an  Episcopal  Church, 
under  the  direction  of  superintendents,  elders,  deacons,  and 
helpers,  according  to  the  forms  of  ordination  annexed  to 
our  liturgy,  and  the  Form  of  Discipline  set  forth  in  these 
minutes." 

"  Qiits.  33.  May  our  ministers  or  traveling  preachers 
drink  spirituous  liquors? 

"Alls.  Hy  no  means,  unless  it  be  medicinally." 
"  QHes.  26.  What  is  the  office  of  a  superintendent? 
"Alls.  To  ordain  superintendents,  elders,  and  deacons; 
to  preside  as  a  moderator  in  our  conferences;  to  fix  the 
appointments  of  the  preachers  for  the  several  circuits,  and, 
in  the  intervals  of  the  conference,  to  change,  receive,  or 
suspend  preachers,  as  necessity  may  require;  and  to  re- 
ceive appeals  from  the  preachers  and  people,  and  decide 
theRL 

'  Robert  Emoiy'i  "  History  of  the  Discipline,''  p.  J5. 
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"  Qtiei.  27.  To  whom  is  the  superintendent  amenable 
for  liis  conduct? 

"  Alls.  To  the  conference,  who  have  power  to  expel  him 
for  improper  conduct  if  they  see  it  necessary. 

"  Ques.  28.   If  the  superintendent  ceases  from  travelin(i 
at  lar^c  among  the  people,  shall  he  still  exercise  his  nllice  J 
ill  any  deforce? 

"  Alls.   If  he  ceases  from  traveling  without  the  consent  I 
of  the  conference  he  shall  not  thereafter  exercise  any  m 
isterial  fujiction  whatsoever  in  our  church. 

"  Qiics.  29.  If  by  death,  expulition,  or  otherwise,  there. ^ 
be  nil  superintendent  remaining  in  our  church,  what  shall  i 
we  do? 

"  Alls.  The  conference  shall  elect  .1  KUpcrintcnclcnt,  antl  I 
the  elders,  or  any  three  of  them,  shall  ordain  him  according 
to  our  liturgy. 

■■  Ques.  30.   What  is  the  office  of  an  elder? 

"  Alls.  To  administer  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  to  perform  all  the  other  rites  prescribed 
by  our  liturgy. 

"  Ques.  3 1 .  What  is  the  ofTice  of  a  deacon  ? 

"Alts.  To  baptize  in  the  absence  of  an  elder,  to  assist 
the  elder  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Su|)i>er,  to 
marry,  bury  the  dead,  and  rend  the  Liturgy  to  the  people 
as  prescribed,  except  what  relates  to  the  administration  of 
the  Lord's  Su]>per." 

"  N.R  to  Qiics.  .13.  No  helper,  or  even  deacon,  shall,  on 
any  preten.se,  at  any  time  whatsoever,  administer  the  Lord's 
Supper." 

"  Qiics.  ,?5.  Mow  are  we  to  |)roceed  with  those  elders  or 
deacons  who  cease  from  traveling? 

"  Alls.  Unless  ihey  have  the  jjermission  of  the  confer- 
ence, tieclared  under  the  hand  of  a  superintendent,  they 
are  on  no  account  to  exerci.se  any  of  the  peculiar  functions 
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of  those  offices  among  us.    And  if  they  do  they  are  to  be 
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This  plan  furtlier  pruvitled  that,  a$  these  rules  fonned  a 
new  term  of  communion,  all  who  would  not  confurm 
should  have  liberty  quietly  to  withdraw  within  twelve 
months  after  the  notice ;  but  if  they  neither  complied  nor 
withdrew  they  were  to  be  excluded;  and  any  member 
who  withdrew  voluntarily  or  was  excluded  should  never 
-  partake  of  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  until  he  obeyed.  Xor 
should  any  slave-holder  be  admitted  into  the  Society  or  to 
the  Lords  Supper  until  he  had  complied  with  these  rules. 

Two  remarkable  postscripts,  iiowever,  were  added: 

"  N.IJ.  These  rules  are  to  affect  the  members  of  our  So- 
ciety no  further  tiian  us  they  are  consistent  with  the  laws 
i>f  the  StatCN  in  which  they  reside. 

"  Anil,  respecting  our  brethren  in  VirKinia  that  are  con* 
Cerned,  and  after  due  consideration  of  their  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, we  allow  tliem  two  years  from  the  notice  given, 
to  consider  tlie  expetltence  of  compliance  or  non-compli- 
ance with  these  rules." 

"  Qiics.  43.  Wliat  sliall  be  done  with  those  who  buy  or 
sell  slaves,  or  give  tliem  away  } 

"  Alls.  They  are  immediately  to  be  expelled,  unless  they 
buy  them  on  purpose  to  free  them." 

"  Qws.  45.  Is  there  any  direction  to  be  given  concern- 
ing the  administration  of  baptism  ? 

"  Ans.  Let  every  adult  person,  and  the  parents  of  every 
child  to  be  baptized,  have  their  choice  either  of  immersion 
or  sprinkiinf;,  and  let  the  elder  or  deacon  conduct  himself 
accordingly." 

"  Qtifs.  6$.  What  shall  we  do  with  those  members  of 
our  Society  who  willfully  and  repeatedly  neglect  to  meet 
their  class  ? 

"Alls,  (i)  Let  the  assistant  or  one  of  his  helpers  vi«t 
them,  wherever  it  is  practicable,  and  explain  to  them  the 
consequence  if  they  continue  to  neglect,  namely,  exclusion. 
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(2)  If  they  do  not  amend  let  the  assistant  exclude  them 
in  the  Society,  informing  it  that  they  are  laid  aside  for  a 
breach  of  our  rules  of  Discipline,  and  not  for  immoral  con- 
duct." 

These  were  the  priiiciijnl  provisions  added  to  the  niin> 
utes  to  adapt  them  to  the  enlarged  work  of  a  church  as 
distinguished  from  a  society,  and  to  the  situation  in  the 
United  States. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  new  church  was  estab- 
lished on  a  liturgical  basis.  "The  Sunday  Sen'icc  of  the 
Methodists  in  North  America,"  sent  over  by  Wesley,  wiis 
adopted  by  the  conference  which  formed  the  chtircli,  and 
ordered  to  be  read.  It  included  a  form  of  public  prayer, 
the  form  and  manner  of  making  and  unlnining  su]>er- 
riitendvnts  and  elders  and  dcacuns,  ami  the  twenty- four 
Articles  of  Religion.  In  jnirsuance  of  this  order,  the 
liturgy  was  used  in  the  principal  churches  in  city  nn<l 
countrj-,  and  gowns  and  bands  were  used  by  siipcriii- 
ten<lents  and  elders. 

Methodists  who  had  been  reared  in  the  Church  "I 
Kngland  were  inclined  to  the  use  of  the  Prayer-book,  but 
a  large  majority  of  the  members,  consisting  of  thosi: 
who  had  had  no  education  in  liturgical  forms,  cxhibiteil 
dislike  for  them.  "  For  some  time,"  says  Lee,  "  the  preach- 
ers generally  read  prayers  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  in  some 
cases  the  preachers  read  part  of  the  morning  service  on 
W'etlnesdays  ami  I'Vidays;  but  some  who  had  been  long 
accustomed  to  pray  extemjxtre  were  unwilling  to  atlopt 
this  new  ]>Inn,  being  fully  salisfiuil  that  they  conld  pray 
belter  and  with  more  devotion  while  their  eyes  were  shut 
than  they  could  with  their  eyes  open.  After  a  few  years 
the  I'rayer-book  was  laid  aside,  and  has  never  been  used 
since  in  public  worship."  ' 

>  Lce'i  "  Ilitlory  o(  the  Mcthndiils,"  p.  107. 
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Extra  services  on  the  Sabbath,  especially  love-feasts 
frequently  constitucd  time  needed  for  tlic  liturjjy,  so  that 
it  Rradiially  foil  into  disnse.  Wesley's  Sunday  service, 
thoiifjh  mentioned  iiccnsionally  in  successive  Disciplines 
until  1792,  is  not  officially  referred  to  after  that  date.' 

He  reduced  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
linijlanil  t.)  twenty-fmir,  ami  lliis  cunccrninjj  the  rulers 
of  the  United  States  o(  America  w.i^  added  by  the  Chnst- 
m;Ls  conference:  "  The  Presiilent,  the  Coiiyress,  the  Gen-  , 
eral  Assemblies,  the  Governors,  and  the  Councils  of  State, 
as  the  DvligoU-s  of  the  People,  are  the  Rulers  of  the  United 
Stales  of  America,  according  to  the  division  of  power' 
made  til  lliL-ni  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  the  Constitulions  of  tlieir  respective  Stales.  And 
the  said  Slates  are  a  sovcrcifjn  and  independent  Nation, 
and  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  any  foreign  jurisdiction." 

Wesley  oinillcd  the  3d,  8lh,  ijith,  isih,  I7lh.  18th,  20th, 
21st,  23<l.  2'itli,  29tli,  33d,  34th,  and  3?th  articles  of  the 
Church  of  tCiiijland,  Some  of  the  others  were  merely 
changed  in  phraseology  or  in  unimportant  points,  but 
others  to  such  an  extent  as  to  convey  a  meaning  radically 
different ;  for  instance,  in  the  1 2th  article  justification  is  sub- 
stituted for  bapiism.  Bishop  Harris  observes:  "  Uy  these 
omissions  an<l  changes  all  traces  of  Calvinism,  Romanism, 
anil  ritualism  were  eliminated.  The  Articles  of  Religion  are 
therefore  specially  and  .strictly  Armiiiian  in  all  points  which 
distinguish  evangelical  Arminianism  from  Calvinism." - 
It  has  often  been  reinark-ed  that  they  contain  no  state- 
ment of  the  doctrines  which  Wesley  empliasi/eil,  nota- 
bly that  of  the  witness  of  the  Sjiiiil  and  that  of  Chris- 
tian perfection.  The  American  Metliiulists.  however,  from 
the   beginning,    expressly   adopted   the   "Minutes"  and 
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Wesley's  *'  Notes  on  the  New  Testament  **  as  standards,  and 
repeatedly  acknowledged  them  during  the  lifetime  of  Wes- 
ley and  on  all  suitable  occasions  since  his  death. 

Freeborn  Garrettson  and  James  O.  Cromwell  were  or- 
dained as  missionaries  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  Jeremiah  Lam- 
bert was  ordained  for  Antigua,  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  organization  of  the  church  met  with  universal  ap- 
proval among  Methodists,  and  was  regarded  favorably  by 
the  general  public,  although  some  communicants  of  the 
English  church  withdrew  their  sympathy  and  attendance, 
and ''  Jarratt  could  not  sacrifice  his  churchly  prejudices  for 
the  new  and  providential  order  of  things." 

During  the  conference  Coke  preached  every  day  at 
noon,  and  some  of  the  other  preachers,  morning  and 
evening. 


CHAPTER  X. 

PROM  THE  ORDINATION  OF  ASBURY  TO  THE  DEATH 

OF  WESLEY. 

The  first  Sunday  after  the  adjournment  of  the  confer* 
ence  Asbury  read  prayers,  preached,  baptised  children,  and 
ordained  Henry  Willis  deacon,  and  two  days  later  elder. 
Asbury  writes :  **  Nothing  could  have  better  pleased  our 
old  church  folks  than  the  late  step  we  have  taken  in  ad* 
ministering  the  ordinances.  To  the  catholic  Presbyterians 
it  also  gives  satisfaction,  but  the  Baptists  are  discontented." 
This  entry  relates  to  members  of  those  bodies  who  had  af* 
filiated  with  the  Methodists.  So  long  as  the  Methodists 
did  not  administer  the  ordinances,  neither  the  mode  nor  the 
subjects  of  baptism  was  a  living  question. 

Asbury  pursued  his  journey  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,. where 
on  Sunday,  the  27th  of  February,  1785,  he  heard  Jesse 
Lee  preach  the  first  Methodist  sermon  delivered  in  that 
place  with  the  view  of  establishing  regular  prcciching.  So 
hopeful  was  the  aspect  of  nfTairs  that  Willis  was  stationed 
there,  and  soon  formed  a  society. 

Coke  traveled  incessantly.  At  Abingdon  he  gave  orders 
that  the  materials  for  the  erection  of  the  college  which  the 
late  Conference  had  decided  to  establish  at  that  place  1>e 
procured  at  once.  He  spent  ten  days  in  Philadelphia,  and 
in  New  York  three  weeks,  preaching,  superintending  the 
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publication  of  his  sermons,  and  collecting  money  for  the  new 
missions  in  Nova  Scotia.  Later  he  traversed  Delaware.  In 
Baltimore  he  induced  the  people  to  subscribe  five  hundred 
pounds  sterling  to  build  a  new  church.  Having  a  consid- 
erable private  fortune,  he  was  able  to  relieve  the  needy 
and  to  assist  enterprises  which  he  established  or  desired  to 
promote.  His  liberality,  however,  surpassed  his  available 
means,  and  his  "  Journal "  states  that  when  he  arrived  at 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  on  the  15th  of  March,  he  had  less  than 
a  dollar. 

At  Kingston,  N.  C,  Asbury  was  entertained  by  the 
governor  of  the  State ;  here  he  met  Coke  and  held  a  con- 
ference. The  Rev.  Dcvereux  Jarratt  owned  twenty-four 
negroes,  and  was  much  exercised  by  the  rule  against 
slavery.  In  fact,  all  through  Virginia  disputes  arose  over 
this  rule.  Coke  and  a  certain  colonel  had  a  discussion  u]K)n 
the  topic,  and  the  latter  uttered  threats  <i^ainst  the  preach- 
ers. James  O'Kclly  on  the  next  day  delivered  a  power- 
ful speech,  which  mcide  the  people  very  angry. 

Coke's  account  of  this  inciilent  is  graphic.  While  he  was 
preaching  against  slave-holding  several  retired  to  combine 
to  flog  him.  Asbury  congratulates  himself  that  "  they  came 
off  with  whole  bones." 

In  another  place  a  mob  came  with  staves  and  clubs  to 
meet  him.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  however, 
emancipated  their  slaves ;  one  fifteen,  and  another  twenty- 
one.  Coke  remarks:  "These  are  great  sacrifices,  for  the 
slaves  are  worth,  I  suppose,  upon  an  avemj^e,  thirty  or 
forty  pounds  sterling  each,  perhaps  more."  When  he 
reached  North  Carolina  he  said,  **  I  am  now  done  with  my 
testimony  for  a  time,  the  laws  of  this  State  forbidding  any 
to  emancipate  the  negroes." 

To  each  preacher  was  given  a  petition,  for  his  own  and 
other  signatures,  entreating  the  General  Assembly  of  Vir- 


ginia  to  pass  a  law  for  llie  immediala  or  giadoal  cmaad* 
[lation  of  the  slaves.  Coke  and  Asbury,  by  iqipointiiieiil; 
waited  uii  General  Washington  at  Mount  Vernon.  Coke 
thus  describes  the  visit:  **  He  received  us  very  politely, 
and  was  very  cipeti  to  access.  He  is  quite  the  pkdn 
country  gentlenmn.  After  dinner  we  desired  a  private 
interview^  and  opened  to  him  the  grand  business  on  which 
we  came,  presenting  to  him  our  petition  for  the  emandpa* 
tiun  of  tlie  negroes,  and  entreating  his  signature,  if  the  ems* 
ncncc  of  liis  station  did  not  render  it  inexpedient  for  htm 
to  sign  any  petition.  I  le  infomied  us  tliat  he  was  of  our 
sentiments,  and  liad  signified  his.  thoughts  on  tlie  subject 
to  most  of  the  great  men  of  the  State;  that  he  did  nut 
think  it  pro|M:r  to  sign  the  petiticm^  but  if  the  Assembly 
took  it  into  consideration  would  signify  his  sentiments  to 
the  Assembly  by  a  letter.  He  asked  us  to  sfiend  the 
evening  and  loc\ge  at  his  house,  but  our  engagements  at 
Annap(»lis  the  following  day  would  not  admit  of  it."^ 

The  conference  assembled  in  Haltimore  on  June  ist. 
Coke  prcacluul  at  noon  on  "  Ministerial  Faithfulness/'  and, 
as  he  was  to  sail  for  luirope  the  next  day,  they  sat  till 
midnight.  Karly  the  next  morning  he  delivered  a  farewell 
discourse  o\\  **  St.  Paul's  Awful  Exhortation  to  the  Elders 
of  the  Church  at  Ephesus." 

Asbury,  the  next  Sunday  after  adjournment  of  the  con- 
ference, preached  a  sermon  at  Abingdon  on  the  o<^casion 
of  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  Cokcsbury  College, 
after  which  he  resumed  his  journeys,  but  was  for  several 
months  extremely  ill.  In  part  because  of  his  health,  and 
in  large  part  because  they  thought  the  dignity  of  a  bishop 
required  it,  his  friends  induced  him  to  purchase  a  carriage ; 
but  he  thought  it  ostentatious,  and  bought  a  **  second- 
hand sulky,"  leaving  the  carriage  to  be  sold. 

t  "  Coke's  Jouriiftl/'  p.  4$. 
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those  would  not  acoommodate  the  multitttdei.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  there  were  then  more  than  300^000  haUtnal 
attendants  upon  Methodist  worship. 

In  Mecklenburg  County,  Virginia,  Coke  preached  to 
about  four  thousand,  which  he  describes  as  the  largest 
congregation  he  had  seen  in  America,  *' though .  there 
was  no  town  within  a  great  many  miles.*' 

A  conference  had  been  appointed  for  Abingdon,  Md., 
July  24th.  But  to  accommodate  Coke  its  place  and  date 
had  been  changed,  and  on  the  ist  of  May  it  assembled 
at  Baltimore,  where  took  place  an  extraordinary  discus- 
sion, indicating  the  independence  of  the  early  ministers 
of  the  church,  and  their  opposition  to  the  exercise  of 
doubtful  or  illegal  episcopal  power.  Coke  was  complained 
of  by  the  preachers ''  because  he  had  taken  upon  himself  a 
right  which  they  n<nrer  gave  him,  of  altering  the  time  and 
place  of  holding  our  conference,  after  it  had  been  settled 
and  fixed  on  at  the  previous  conference."  ^  Another  com- 
plaint was  also  brought  against  him  for  writin{;  to  some  of 
the  preachers  improper  letters,  calculated  to  stir  up  strife 
and  contention.  Lee  states  that  the  preachers  were  pretty 
generally  united  against  him,  that  he  acknowledged  his 
faults,  begged  pardon,  and  promised  not  to  meddle  with 
their  affairs  when  he  was* out  of  the  United  States. 

Coke's  version  of  the  settlement  is:  "We  mutually 
yielded  and  mutually  submitted,  and  the  silken  cords  of 
love  and  nfTcction  were  tied  to  the  horns  of  the  altar  for 
ever  and  ever."  Anbury  disposed  of  it  in  a  single  sentence : 
••  \Vc  had  some  warm  an<l  close  debates  in  conference,  but 
all  ended  in  love  and  peace.** 

The  following  certificate,  witnessed  by  three  of  the 
preachers,  reveals  the  gravity  of  the  issue : 

1  Lee*ft  "  History  of  the  Methodisu,'*  p.  1 2$. 
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was  proposed  that  Garrettson  be  elected 'and  ordained  as 
**  sujierintendent  over  the  soctettes  in  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
West  Indies.**  This  proposition  was  made  in  compliance 
with  the  express  wislies  of  Wesley  and  Coke,  and  was  de» 
sired  by  most  of  tlie  preachers  in  Nova  Scotia;  but  the 
arran^^cnicnt  was  not  made.  Ilai^^  who  obtained  his 
information  direct  from  Garrettson,*  represents  that  Gar« 
rettson  objected  to  be  ordained  uiitil  he  should  have  visited 
the  brethren  in  Nova  Scotia  for  one  year,  that  Coke  was 
siitisfied  with  this,  and  there  tlie  business  ended ;  but,  for 
some  unexplained  reastin,  Garrcttscm  was  appointed  pre* 
sicliii(>[  elder  on  the  ICastem  Shore  of  Marylandr 

Wesley  had  also  pro|Nised  that  Whatcoat  should  heap* 
pointed  joint  superintendent  with  Asbury,  but  m<ist  of 
the  preachers  declined  to  consent  to  it,  on  two  grounds: 
"  r^irst,  that  Richard  Wliatcoat  was  not  qualified  to  take 
charge  of  the  c(»tinection;  second,  thtit  they  were  appre- 
hensive that  if  Wh«'itcoa^  were,  ordained  Wesley  would 
likely  recall  Asbury,  ami  he  would  return  to  ICngland/*  - 
Coke,  however,  contended  that  when  the  church  was 
formeii,  in  1 784,  the  conference  had  voted  that  "  during 
the  life  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wesley  we  .icknowledge  ourselves 
his  sons  in  the  gos|)el,  ready  in  matters  belonging  to  church 
government  to  obey  his  ccmnniinds.*'  To  this  many  of  the 
members  of  the  ctinference  replied  that  they  were  not  at 
the  conference  when  that  engagement  was  entered  into,  and 
did  not  consider  tlicmsirlves  bound  by  it.  Others  affirmed 
that,  though  they  were  ready  at  that  time,  they  did  not 
now  feel  so;  that  "they  had  made  the  engagement  of 
their  own  accord,  and  among  themselves,  and  they  believed 
they  had  a  right  to  depart  therefrom  when  they  ple.xsed, 
seeing  it  was  not  a  contract  made  with  Mr.  Wesley,  or  any 

1  "  llisltiry  of  ihc  MctluKlisC  E|ni»c«iiial  Church,"  voL  L,  p.  358. 
S  lx:c,  |i.  126. 
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other  person,  biit  an  agreement  among  themselves.  It 
was  funher  argued  that  Wesley,  while  in  England,  could 
not  tell  whether  a  man  was  qualified  to  govern  us  as  well 
as  we,  who  were  present  and  were  to  be  governed.  We 
believed,  also,  that  if  Mr.  Wesley  was  here  he  would  be 
of  the  same  opinion  with  us."  They  then  agreed  to  leave 
that  statement  out  of  the  minutes,  which  was  done. 

Without  doubt  the;  conference  was  right  in  concluding 
that  it  had  never  engaged  to  submit  its  church  oilicers  to 
Wesley's  judgment.  These  words  are  in  the  form  for  the 
"  ordination  of  supcrintcndcnis,"  prcjKired  by  Wesley,  and 
recommended  in  the  I'raycr-book  U  1784:  "After  the 
gospel  and  the  M-rmon  arc  ended  ihv  ck-clLiI  person  shall 
be  presented  by  two  elders  under  the  superintendent,  say- 
ing," etc.  "This,"  says  Disliop  Mmory.'  "indisputably 
proves  that  Wesley  himself  contemplated  the  ek-ction  of 
our  superintendents,  and  not  that  (hey  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  him."  Asbury  had  refused  to  act  in  that  capac> 
ity  unless  the  preachers  unanimously  cliose  liim.  The  let- 
ter of  Wesley  to  Coke,  produced  by  the  latter  for  his  justi- 
fication, bears  date  of  London,  September  6,  1786; 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  desire  that  you  would  appoint  a  General 
Conference  of  all  our  preachers  in  the  United  States,  to 
meet  at  Baltimore  on  May  I,  1 7S7 ;  and  that  Mr.  Richard 
Whatcoat  may  be  appointed  superintendent  with  Mr. 
Francis  Asbury." 

Since  Coke  contended  that  this  was  an  appointment,  if 
the  conference  had  yielded  they  might  have  been  equally 
required  by  the  same  authority  to  submit  to  the  recall  of 
Asbury.  As  this  did  not  spring  from  any  disalTection 
toward  Wesley,  the  conference  wrote  a  long,  loving  letter, 
I  "  Defmie  o(  our  Fuhcr),"  p.  113. 
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requesting  him  to  eome  to  America  and  \nsit  his  spiritu 
children. 

After  travelii^  northwcft  from  Geoi^ia,  over  the  n 
tiiins  and  through  the  primeval'  forest,  a  part  of  the  mgr 
determining  his  course  by  compass,  Asbury  descended 
into  the  valley  of  the  Mis^ssippi,  preaching  and  meetii^ 
the  ministers  as  he  went  He  reached  Uniontown,  Pa.,  on 
the  23d  of  July,  and  here  held  a  conference,  where  the 
fint  McthodiKt  ordination  beyond  the  Alleghanies  is  tup- 
[Misctl  to  have  been  performed.  Asbury  and  \Vhatcoat, 
.  the  one  n  bishop,  the  otltcr  lui  elder,  appeared  in  sacerdotal 
rolKs,  and  the  morning  scr\-{cc  was  read,  as  abridged  by 
Wesley.  I'lic  candidate  was  Michael  I^ard,  famous  for 
bving  able  to  repent  neariy  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  lar^c  portions  of  the  New. 

Korty-cight  preachers  were  admitted  on  trial  in  1788, 
among  them  William  McKendrec  and  Valcnthic  Cook. 
This  year  the  church  mourned  the  loss  by  death  of  four 
ministers. 

The  w»n\  "  sHpcrintcmlcnt "  was  omitted  from  the  first 
question,  which  in  the  minutes  for  1788  reads:  "  Qnrt. 
Who  arc  the  bisliofs  of  utir  church  for  the  United  States?  " 
Wesley  inisumlerstood  the  spirit  of  the  change,  but  when 
It  was  fully  explained  as  signifying  only  what  he  meant 
by  the  word  "  superintendent."  and  that  it  was  adopted  to 
agree  with  the  term  "  l-^piscopal "  in  the  title  of  tlie  church, 
he  dcfcndc<l  the  iK-lim)  at^ninst  the  severe  criticisms  of  his 
brother  Charles  ,nml  mhcrs,  nn<l  in  every  possible  way  ex- 
prcss»l  his  regard  for  his  American  brethren. 

The  first  conference  c\er  held  in  the  city  of  New  York 
assembled  Tuesday,  September  30,  1 788,  and  continued 
until  the  followipig  Saturday. 

Garrettson  was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the  districts 
north  of  the  city  of  New  York,  including  all  the  circuits  from 
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New  Rochellc  to  Lake  Cliamiilaiii.  No  material  alterations 
were  made  in  the  Discipline  in  tliiu  j'car. 

Asbury  was  in  Virninia  and  Ni>rlh  Carolina  in  Jantmr/, 
1789,  iiassiiit;  into  South  Carutina  on  the  3d  of  Ftibniary. 
On  the  20th  of  that  month  he  prepared  his  plan  for  the 
coming  conference,  and  a  special  entry  is  Kignificant:  "  I 
made  out  a  registry  of  all  the  preachers  on  the  continent 
who  bear  the  name  of  Methodists,"  The  conference  over, 
Asbury  left  Cluirleston,  und  on  the  night  of  the  26th  was 
joined  by  Cuke,  who  had  landed  at  Charleston  about  three 
hours  after  the  former's  dcparUiro.  Onring  Coke's  absence 
from  the  United  Stales  he  had  been  cunstantly  engaged  in 
England  and  the  West  Indies,  and  had  sniled  from  Jamaica 
to  Charleston.  /:'w  tviitc  to  Georgia  they  fouiKl  congrega- 
tions every  when.' ;  anil  in  that  State  20 1 1  Methodists,  the 
increase  the  prcceiling  )  ear  being  784. 

The  conference  agreed  to  erect  a  college  in  Georgia,  and 
the  leading  members,  sjioken  of  by  Coke  .is  "  our  princi])al 
friends,"  engaged  to  purchase  nt  least  two  thousand  acres 
of  good  land  for  its  support;  in  one  congregation  12,500 
pounds  of  tobacco  were  subscribed  for  the  purpose ;  tliis, 
it  was  estimated,  wonld  prtMluce,  clear  of  ex])enscs,  about 
one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  lie  also  states  that  the 
conference  most  humbly  entreated  Wesley  to  permit  them 
to  name  it  Wesley  College,  as  a  memorial  of  his  affection 
for  Georgia  and  of  its  great  respect  for  him.  They  then 
returned  to  Charleston. 

Hy  the  20th  of  April  (hey  were  Iiotding  the  North  Car- 
olina  Conference,  at  which  nineteen  preachers  assembled, 
some  of  whom,  to  attend  it.  had  crossed  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.  The  increase  in  that  State  had  been  741,  and 
the  whole  number  of  members  was  6779.  This  conference 
included  someof  the  appointments  in  theStateof  Kentucky, 
from  which  had  been  received  a  letter  asking  that  a  college 
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might  be  erwtedt  md  offering  to  give  or  purchaie  three 
or  four  thousand  acres  of  good  land  to  support  it  The 
conference  sent  word :  **  If  they  will  pro\*ide  fi\'e  thousand 
acres  of  fertile  ground,  and  settle  it  on  such  trustees  as 
\VQ  shall  mentioUi  under  the  direction  of  the  conference, 
we  will  undertake  to  build  a  college  for  that  part  of  our 
connection  within  ten  years.** 

Crossing  into  Virginia,  they  held  the  conference  in  Pe- 
tersburg. Coke  was  totonished  at  the  treatment  he  re- 
ceived in  Halifax  County ;  there  they  had  persecuted  him, 
and  now  **  almost  all  the  great  people  of  the  county  came 
in  their  chariots  and  other  carriages  to  hear  me,  and  be- 
haved with  great  propriety.  There  were  not  less  than 
five  colonels  in  the  congregation." 

Coke  saw  an  illustration  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  of  the  kind 
of  religious  excitement  which  so  disturbed  the  spirit  of 
Thomas  Rankin.  He  was  not  unfavorably  affected,  for, 
referring  to  the  current  charges  of  fanaticism,  he  obser\'es : 
••Whether  there  be  •wikl-fire'  in  it  or  not,  I  do  most 
ardently  wish  that  there  were  such  a  work  at  this  time  in 
England.'*  At  the  conference  in  Baltimore  he  preached 
to  two  thousand  who  remained  till  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  in  prayer  and  in  praising  God  for  the  conversion 
of  sinners.  From  that  city  they  went  to  Cokesbury,  and 
found  that  '•  God  was  working  among  the  stXidents."  As- 
biiry  says:  "One,  however,  we  expelled." 

At  the  first  conference  in  New  Jersey,  though  great  ef- 
forts had  been  made  to  awaken  the  people,  there  had  been 
a  decrease  of  795.  Coke  remarks  that  this  sometimes 
happens  where  the  ministers  have  been  most  faithful. 

The  second  conference  was  held  in  New  York  on  the 
28th  of  June.  At  the  first  a  comprehensive  plan  had  been 
formed  for  "the  extension  of  the  work  of  God  along  the 
Hudson  River."    Garrettson  was  commissioned  to  execute 
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it,  with  the  aid  of  the  preachers  who  had  ofTcred  them- 
selves for  trial.  There  were  llieii  no  Methodist  societies 
farther  north  than  \Vestclii:st<.-r.  Me  requested  the  yotiitf; 
men  to  meet  him  when  the  conference  adjourned,  and  di- 
reeled  them  where  to  bftjin.  ;ind  how  to  furni  their  ctrciiils ; 
informing  them  that  lie  shtmld  proceed  tip  the  N'orlh  Kiver 
to  the  extreme  parts  of  ihe  work,  visiting  towns  and  cities 
on  ihe  way,  and  on  his  rclnrn  should  liold  their  Quarterly 
Meetings,  Immediately  afterward  he  began  a  tour  through 
the  northern  part  of  the  Slate  of  \ew  York  and  Vcrnioiit. 
At  every  point  lie  met  dilTicnllics.  The  scattered  congre- 
gations of  Lutherans  and  Dnlcli  Refunned  on  ihe  sides  o( 
I  the  Eludsun  were  feeble.  In  Vermont  and  western  Massa- 
chusetts, thdugh  the  country  was  rej^ularly  divided  into 
parishes,  each  of  which  had  generally  a  settled  pastor,  the 
doctrines  taught  were  Calvinislic,  and  experimental  religion 
was  at  a  low  ebb.  The  laity  were  as  forward  as  the  min- 
istry to  attack  the  Arminians,  and  as  si>i>]i  as  a  .Methodist 
preacher  (inislied  Ins  discmirse  he  had  to  encounter  "a 
spirit  of  opjjo^tion  as  irksotne  lo  an  ingenuous  miiul  as 
it  is  unprofitable  to  a  liardened  heart,"  '  Nevertheless 
Garrcttson  vi.sjted  New  Kochellc,  North  Castle,  Hedford, 
Peckskill,  and  Khineheck,  preaching  everywhere.  Such 
was  his  [tersonnl  dignity  that  he  commanile<l  respect,  and 
such  his  zeal  that  he  pa.sscd  through  this  vast  district  every 
three  months,  traveUng  about  a  thousand  mile.s,  ami 
preaching  upward  of  one  hundred  sermons.  The  rejiorts 
of  his  success  at  this  conference  were  highly  eiuouraging. 
I''or  .several  years  Jesse  I.ee  had  entertained  the  design 
of  introducing  Methodism  into  New  ICngland,  as  at  Che- 
raw,  in  the  South,  he  had  met  a  traveling  tnerchant  front 
the  Kastcrn  States,  whose  accounts  caused  him  to  think  it 
his  duty  to  pioneer  the  denomination  into  that  part  of  the 
1  Oangs't  '*  Life  o(  Oorrciison,"  p.  17> 
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country.     Asbury  considered  the  scheme  premature,  if  not   i 
extravagant,  but  I.ee  always  atllicred  to  it.  i 

Charles  Wc-^ley  hat!  preachtil  in  Ru.'stoii  on  his  way  from 
Geor^;ia  lo  l'"iiy:latid  in  I73''»,  but  Metlmdism,  in  the  sig- 
nifiCiilion  ni  l!nj  word  as  used  in  thi^i  work,  had  not  then    i 
arisen.     Doanhiian  had  atso  prcaih(;d  in  New  Hn^dand  in   i 
1772,  and  some  of  Garrellson's  preachurs  on  tlic  Hudson    I 
had  criK-isL-d  ilic  boundary  line  bcfiTC  Lee.     William  Hlack,  J 
of  Xova  Stutia,  in  his  travels  to  anil  fro  iiad  preached  oc-   i 
casiimal  .sernmns  in  New  ICnyland.  and  about  two  years   | 
before     l,ec    was    iijt])oimed     to    Ct'iinecticut,    Cornelius 
Cook  had  ]ireache<l  in  Norwalk,  but  wiilioui  permaneiit  1 
residls.     Gani'll-on,  on  his  reliirn  from  Nova  Scotia,  pass-   1 
in'.,'  throu-Ii  Hohion  in  1787,  found  three  persons  who  had   ' 
been    members   ..f    Hoar.lmaii's    sneiety.  which,    however, 
in  the  absence  of  pastoral  su|)crvision,  had  disintegrated, 
(iarretlson  preached  several  fcnnons  in  private  bouses. 

Lee  bei;aii  a  circuit  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  on  the  17th 
of  June,  17S1).  N<i  house  could  be  procureil.  ICvcry  pcr- 
snn  was  afraid  that  he  mij^ht  i-oinplicatc  himself  if  he  gave 
any  aid  to  the  movement.  Mr.  Lee  says;  "  I  then  went 
into  the  .street,  and  began  to  .sing,  and  then  prayed,  and 
preached  to  a  decent  congregation."  I"our  days  later  he 
preached  in  the  cily  of  New  Haven  to  ,is  many  as  could 
crowd  into  the  ciiurt-house.  lieing  denied  a  private  house 
to  |)rc.ic!i  in,  he  asked  for  the  use  of  an  olil  deserted  build- 
ing, bill  was  refuseil,  Me  then  pni]iosed  to  |jreacli  in  a 
neighbiiring  oich/trd.  but  was  repnUed,  and  finally  .stood 
under  an  apple-lne  nn  the  highwa)-.  lie  notified  the 
peoplu  that  he  wouUl  return  in  two  weeks,  and  if  any  would 
open  their  houses  he  would  be  glad,  but  if  none  were 
willing  the  meeting  would  be  at  the  same  pl.ice. 

At  ['airfield  the  schoolmaster  and  four  women  came  to 
hear  Lee,  but  as  he  sang  the  number  increased  to  forty.     In 
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New  Haven  the  president  of  Yale  College  and  many  of 
the  students  attendetl.  At  Danbury,  one  day,  he  preached 
twice  at  the  court-house.  In  New  Haven  on  hia  second 
visit  the  state-house  bell  was  rung,  and  thu  people  assem- 
bled; but  influential  men  procuml  him  the  opportunity  of 
preaching  in  the  Congregational  chapel.  Among  his  hearers 
was  the  pastor  of  that  chiircli,  and  \)i.  l-2d\vanb,  son  of  tiie 
great  Jonathan,  the  former  president  of  I'riiiccton  College. 
When  he  Jiod  finished,  though  several  told  him  they  were 
much  pleased  with  the  discourse,  no  man  invited  him 
home.  Lee  says :  "  I  went  hack  to  the  tavern,  retired 
into  a  room,  went  m  prayer,  and  felt  the  I^ml  precious  to 
my  soul.  I  I}elievcd  the  l.i>rd  had  sent  me  there.  If  so, 
I  was  sure  to  find  fn\-or  in  the  eyes  of  Mmic  of  the  people. 
In  a  little  time  Uavid  Iteaclier  came,  iiskeil  me  to  go  home' 
with  him,  and  said  he  would  be  witling  to  cntertiiin  me 
when  1  came  to  irnvn  again.  I  went  with  liim.  and  his 
wife  was  very  kind."  David  "Headier"  was  an  honest 
blacksmith,  the  father  of  l.yman  Iteecher.  Had  I.yman 
Heccher's  mother  not  been  removed  by  death  shortly  idler 
his  birth,  on  account  of  which  he  was  utiopted  and  brou)>ht 
up  elsewhere,  by  his  uncle,  Ij>t  Benton,  it  is  not  a  violent 
stretch  of  imagination  to  fancy  that  the  boy,  then  not  quite 
sixteen  years  of  age,  mi^ht  have  fallen  under  the  sirangvly 
magnetic  influence  of  Lee.  whom  youths  generally  found 
irresistible. 

After  forming  an  extensive  circuit  in  Connecticut,  Lee 
entered  Rhode  Island,  preaching  and  making  appointnienls 
as  he  went. 

The  minutes  of  1789  inlrmUice  a  new  question: 

"Qt/cs.  Who  are  the  j>ersuiis  that  exerci.se  episcopal  of- 
fice in  the  Melhodist  Church  iii  Kurope  and  America? 

"Ans.  John  Wesley,  Thomas  Coke,  Francis  Asbury." 
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The  second  also  differs  from  any  preceding  questiont 
though  containing  no  new  fact 

**Qii€S.  Who  have  been  elected  by  the  unanimous  suf« 
frages  of  the  General  Conference  to  superintend  the  Meth« 
odist  connection  in  America? 

**  Au$.  Thomas  .Coke,  Francis  Asbury.** 

This  conference  adopted  a  scheme,  presented  by  the 
bishops,  of  an  institution  to  be  known  as  the  "  Council** 
Tlie  ground  of  the  action  was  the  necessity  of  some  method 
of  general  legislation,  and  the  supposed  impossibility  of 
holding  a  General  Conference.  The  purpose  was  strenu* 
ously  op|iosc<l,  and  there  Was  much  debate;  but  it  finally 
prevailed  by  a  large  majority.  The  Council  was  to  be 
coni|>osed  of  the  bishops  and  presiding  elders.  Nine  should 
be  rcciuired  for  a  quorum,  and  should  there  be  less  than 
that  number  present  the  bisho|>s  were  to  fill  vacancies  by 
summoning  such  eklers  as  they  thtuight  best.  The  Council 
should  have  authority  to  nmture  everything  considered  ex- 
|)edient  '*  to  preserve  the  general  union,  to  make  and  keep 
an  external  form  of  worship  .similar  in  «'ill  societies,  to  pre- 
serve the  essentials  of  Methodist  doctrine  and  discipline 
pure  and  uncorrupted,  to  correct  all  cibuscs  and  disorders/' 
and  everything  "  necessary  for  the  goml  of  the  church,  and 
for  promoting  and  improving  the  colleges  and  plan  of  gen- 
eral education."  Nothing  .should  be  considered  as  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Council  unless  assented  to  unanimously,  and 
nothing  so  assented  to  shouki  he  binding  in  ciny  district 
until  it  was  agreed  upon  by  a  majority  of  the  conference 
helil  ft)r  that  district.  The  first  Ctuincil  was  to  be  held  at 
Cokcsbury  on  the  first  d.'iy  of  December,  and  subsequently 
the  bishops  were  to  have  authority  to  summon  the  Coun- 
cil to  meet  at  such  times  and  places  as  they  judged  ex- 
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i827»  says  that  Asbury  read  the  aiklress  in  an  tmpressiyc 
manner,  the  President  read  his  reply  with  fluency  and  ani- 
mation, they  exchanged  their  respective  documents,  and 
after  sitting  a  few  minutes  the  visitors  retired. 

The  following  is  the  address  of  the  bishops  of  the  Meth^ 
odist  Episcopal  Church : 

"  To  the  Prcsidcut  of  the  United  States. 

"SiK:  We,  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  humbly  b(*g  leave,  in  the  name  of  our  Society  col- 
lectively in  these  Uiu'ted  States,  to  express  to  you  the 
warm  feeling  of  our  hearts,  and  our  sincere  congratulations 
on  your  api>ointment  to  the  Presidentship  of  these  States. 
\Vc  arc  conscious,  from  the  signal  proofs  you  have  already 
given,  tluit  you  are  a  friend  of  mankind;  and,  untler  this 
established  idea,  place  sts  full  confulence  in  your  wisdom 
and  integrity  for  the  preser\'ati<m  of  those  civil  and  relig- 
ious lilierties  which  have  l)een  transmitted  to  us  by  the 
providence  of  God  and  the  glorious  Revolution,  as  we  be- 
lieve ought  to  be  rci>osed  in  man. 

"  We  have  received  the  most  grateful  satisfaction  from 
the  hinnble  aiul  entire  de{)endencc  on  the  great  Govenior 
of  the  universe  which  you  have  repeatedly  expressed, 
acknowledging  him  the  source  of  ever}'  blessing,  and  p.ir- 
ticularly  c»f  the  most  excellent  Constitution  of  these  States, 
which  is  at  present  the  admiration  of  the  woHd,  and  may 
in  future  become  its  great  exemplar  for  imitation;  and 
hence  we  enjoy  a  holy  expectation  that  you  will  always 
prove  a  faithful  and  impartial  patron  of  genuine,  vit.il  re- 
ligion, the  grand  end  of  our  creation  and  present  proba- 
tionary existence.  Aiul  we  pminise  you  our  fervent  prayers 
to  the  throne  t>f  grAce,  that  (lod  Almighty  may  endue  you 
with  all  the  graces  and  gifts  of  his  1  loly  Spirit,  that  he  may 
enable  you  to  fill  up  your  important  station  to  his. glory. 
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the  good  of  his  churchy  the  hfipptness  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States^  and  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
**  Signed^  in  behalf  of  the  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church, 

"Thomas  Cokk, 
**  Francis  Asbuky. 

**  New  Yokk.  May  19^  1789.** 

The  reply  of  President  Washington  was  as  follows: 

••  To  the  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  0/ America . 

''Gentlemen  :  I  return  to  you  indivi(ltinlly,an(l  thronf;h 
3rou  to  your  Society  collectively  in  the  United  States,  my 
shanks  for  the  demonstration  of  aiTection,  and  the  expres- 
sions of  joy  oflTercd,  in  their  behalf,  on  my  late  appointment; 
It  shall  be  my  endciivor  tt>  manifest  the  purity  of  my  in- 
clinations for  promoting  the  happiness  of  mankind,  as  well 
as  the  sincerity  of  my  desires  t<»  contribute  whatever  may 
be  in  my  power  toward  the  civil  and  religions  lil)crties  of 
the  American  people.     In  pursuing  this  line  of  conduct,  I 
hope,  by  the  tissistance  of  divine  Providence,  not  allogelher 
to  disappoint  the  confidence  which  you  have  been  pleased 
to  repose  hi  me. 

*•  It  alwavs  affords  me  satisfaction  wheji  I  find  a  concur- 
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wise  implore  the  divine  benediction  on  yourselves  and  your 
retilfiaus  community. 

'■  GEdKUK  Washington. 


A  few  days  after  the  addretis  and  the  response  were  in- 
Mtted  in  the  public  paiiers,  some  of  the  ministers  and 
members  of  other  chnrche^  appeared  dissatisfied  that  the  { 
Methodists  shonid  take  the  lead,  and  tiie  other  denomina> 
tjons  Kiiccessivuly  followed  the  (.-.ynniple.     The  jxipers  took 
lip  the  <]nL-sti<in  of  Cnke'n  hi^iiitif;  thu  iiddress  as  liishop, 
and  lii^h-i-liiirt'limun  prlnifd  xiich  incpiirics  ax  "  Who  is 
he  ?  "    "  1  liiw  ciiniu  he  til  bv  a  hishnj)  ? "    "  Who  consecrated    ' 
him?"     Severe  Mrictiires  were  made  on  tiie  impropriety 
of  a  British  subject's  Ki|;nini;  a  paper  approving;  the  govern-    I 
mtnt  of  the  United  Stales.    Tlii:y  charged  him  with  dupli- 
city, and  with  beiii^'  an  enemy  to  the  imlcpcmlence  of    , 
America,  and  altered  that  Iio  had  written  an  inflammatory    | 
epi^lle  tn  the  )>eci]ik-  of  Great    Itritain.  eoiulemning  the    | 
clTorls  of  the  Americans  to  obtain  iiidejiendence. 

Tile  mintitcH  of  1790  sliow  thai  67  were  ordained  elder* 
and  57  deacons,  besides  whicli  47  preachers  were  received 
on  triat,  and  %^fi'S\  lay  members  added,  of  whom  about 
one  fourlli  were  classified  ns  colored ;  and  the  whole  num- 
ber of  ]>reachera  was  137,  Fourteen  conferences  were  held 
in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Geor^ria,  Kentucky,  lIolKton,  Tenn., 
North  fnrolina,  others  in  Virninin,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jerstry,  mid  Ihc  last  for  the  year  in  tiie  cily  of  New  - 
York  on  the  4lii  of  October.  Twenty  new  circuits  and 
stations  were  formed,  an<l  anions;  them  were  three  in  the 
Simth,  six  in  the  West,  three  in  Connecticut — New  Haven, 
Hartford,  and  Litchfield — and  one  in  Massachusetts,  at 
Itoston. 

The  first  sermon  preached  by  the  Methodists  in  the  city 

1  llugii'i  "  Iltiilorjr  of  Mcthudlim,"  vol.  L,  p.  J84. 
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of  Middletown  was  on  the  seventh  day  of  December,  1 789, 

and  the  first  in  Wilbraham,  M<iss.,  May  3d  of  the  same 

year.     The  introduction  of  Methodism  into  Boston  and 

vicinity  is  described  by  Jesse  I.cc»  who  has  the  uiulis- 

piited  honor  of  its  permanent  establishment.    I  le  1  )hserves : 

•*  In  the  course  of  the  preceding  summer  Mr.  I*Vceborn 

Gfirrettson  had  visited  that  town  [KostonJ  and  preached. 

I  made  them  a  visit  in  July.     On  one  occasion  I  went  out 

on  the  Common,  and,  standing  on  a  tabic,  began  to  sing 

with  only  a  few  persons  present.     lUtt,  having  jirayed  and 

begun  to  pre.nch,  the  number  increased  so  that  there  were 

two  or  three  thousand  attentive  hearers.     The  number  was 

still  more  greatly  increased  the  next  Sabbath  day  at  the 
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by  the  ftamet  of  doctrinal  diacntsion,  which  Lee  and  his  ' 

collo^juea  had  aroused.  At  Worcester  he  went  from  one 
end  of  the  town  to  the  other,  and  could  get  no  one  to  open 
the  court-house  and  gather  the  inh^itanta^  The  next  day 
he  nttlc  forty-eight  miles  to  Boston.  '  His  "  Journal "  con- 
tains a  jiassage  showing  the  state  of  things  In  that  city  with 
rct;anl  to  negroes : "  I  boarded  Hair)' with  the  master  mason 
fur  the  Africans,  and  I  took  my  own  lodgings  with  a  gentle- 
man who  had  been  a  McthudiHt  in  Mngtand,  but  had,  I  fear, 
fallen  from  the  spirit  of  MuthmliKni."  lluforc  leavlt^  thwt 
Ih'irt  of  the  cnuntf)'  he  |>rvnchc(l  in  I'rovidvncv,  whca-  he  was 
well  received  hy  the  churches,  by  Christians  in  {xtrticular, 
and  by  a  venerable  pastor  named  Snow.  Hut  in  I  lartfiutl 
he  was  mobbed.  In  Ills  first  sermon  he  encountered  "as 
ill-beliavcil  an  audience  as  I  have  ever  seen  in  New  Eng- 
liintl,  and  ihc  next  night  wmtcof  what  are  called*  the  |rcnlr>' ' 
behaved  so  ill  llint  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  break- 
ing up  the  niecling,  declining  to  preach  hy  candle-light " ; 
but  he  preached  the  next  day  in  tlie  state- house.  < 

Tlinnia.s  Ware,  who  had  been  traveling  in  Tennessee, 
was  taken  by  IMshop  Asbiiry  to  North  Carolina  in  the 
spring  of  1 789.  Kvcrj-where  Ware,  by  his  wis«loin,  elo- 
quence, and  piety,  commandetl  rcsjiccl  and  won  adherents 
to  his  canse  and  friends  to  himself. 

The  conversion  of  rieneral  Kryan,  a  lawyer  of  distinction, 
and  a  professed  deist,  prcKlurcd  in  a  day  an  cfTect  which 
could  hardly  have  l>een  cimipnsscd  in  a  year  <>f  or<linary 
religious  work.  At  the  Qnarteriy  Meeting  in  1790,  to 
which  he  had  been  drawn  by  tlie  [>cr.suasions  of  his  wife, 
the  prt-aehiiig,  with  occiLMoti.tl  inlcrvals,  conliiuicd  for  sev- 
eral hours.  "  The  whole  assembly  were  from  time  to  time 
bowL-d  down  like  the  slender  reed  before  tiic  passing  breeze ; 
but  none  of  them  hail  as  yet  lost  their  elasticity.  Many 
'  *'  UuTi-iihon*!  Journal." 
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hearts  seemed  bruised,  but  none  broken.  The  last  that  spoke 
melted  his  auditors  on  these  affecting  words :  '  Which  none 
of  the  princes  of  this  world  knew:  for  had  they  known  it, 
they  would  not  have  crucified  the  Lord  of  fjloo'''  "  Under 
this  discourse  General  Itryan  wept,  and  many  wondered 
to  see  him  volunteer  in  taking;  the  collection,  at  the  close 
of  which,  after  asking  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  people, 
he  spoke  in  the  following  strain : 

"  Fellow-citizexs  :  I  have  sometimes  trembled  before 
the  majesty  of  courts.  Hut  where  am  I  imw?  and  wlint? 
An  advocate?  Yes*  Hefore  ajudge  weak  ami  erring  like 
myself?  No,  but  before  the  Judge  eternal!  To  plead 
the  cause  of  truth  against  my>L'lf,  and  against  many  of  you, 
who,  like  myself,  have  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory  I  Had 
I  known  it,  I  wuuld  not  have  done  so  wickotlly,  nor  would 
you,  nor  you  [])oititiiig  to  two  of  his  deisttcal  fraternity]. 
You  see  my  tears;  tlicy  are  tc;irs  of  pcjiitcnlial  grief  for 
myself  and  for  you ;  for  we  have  denied  the  Ixrd  that 
bought  us  with  his  own  blood. 

"  Ye  dear  heralds  of  the  gospel  I  I  am  an  advocate  for 
Christ.  You  have  convinced  me.  You  say,  when  the 
Eternal  would  save  the  woHd  he  chose  a  way  known  only 
to  himself.  None  of  the  princes  of  this  world  knew  it,  and 
they  could  not  until  it  was  told  them,  and  then  they  would 
not  believe!  So  neither  would  I  until  you  melted  me  into 
the  belief.  Some  may  doubt  it.  but  I  know  God  has  sent 
you,  and  your  God  and  people  shall  be  mine." 

"During  this  speech,"  adds  Ware,  "the  people  were 
silent  as  death,  save  now  and  then  a  sob  or  shriek ;  but  now 
a  loud  vry  aro.«e,  and  continued  with  many  unlil  the  going 
down  of  the  sun ;  and  the  slain  of  the  Lord  were  many."  ' 
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A  rute  is  found  in  the  minutes  of  1790^  establishing 
Sunday -schools : 

'*Qmcs.  What  can  be  done  in  order  to  inttnict  poorchil- 
dren  (white  and  black)  to  read? 

"  Aus.  Let  us  labor,  as  the  heart  and  soul  of  one  man, 
to  establish  Sunday-schoob  in  or  near  the  place  of  public 
worship." 

The  rule  provided  that  the  teachers  should  be  appointed 
by  bishops,  elders,  deacons,  or  preachers,  that  they  must 
teach  gratuitously,  and  that  the  school  should  open  at 
six  in  the  morning,  and  continue  till  ten,  and  at  two  in 
the  aftenumn,  and  continue  till  six,  **  where  it  does  not 
interfere  with  tlic  public  worship."  The  Council  was  also 
instructed  to  "  compile  a  proper  school-book  to  teach  them 
learning  and  piety."  As  the  schools  were  established  in 
HCNxral  places,  and  the  greater  part  (»f  the  scholars  were 
**  black  children  whose  parents  were  backward  about  send- 
ing them/' '  the  masters  became  discouraged,  and,  having 
no  pay  and  little  promise  of  doing  good,  the  work  in  this 
form  was  soon  suspended.  Sc>  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  New  World  was  established  by. 
I*>ancis  Asbury,  in  1 786,  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Cren- 
shaw, in  Hanover  County,  Virginia,  and  the  first  recogni- 
tion of  Sunday-schools  by  an  American  church  was  given 
by  this  vote  in  the  Conference  of  1 790. 

The  increase  of  members  in  1790,  though  great,  was 
partly  owing  to  a  difference  in  the  time  of  taking  the  ac- 
counts. Says  Lee :  "  Last  year  it  was  closed  in  May.  This 
year  in  October,  which  extended  the  time  to  one  year  and 
five  months.  Had  the  numbers  been  taken  in  May,  as  they 
were  the  last  year,  the  increase  would  not  have  been  so 
large ;  but  there  was  a  most  blessed  work  of  God  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country." - 

1  I^'s  **  llihtory  of  the  Mctho<lists,**  p.  163.  >  IbU. 
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The  name  of  John  Dickins,  who  h«id  been  stationed  at 
Philadelphia  in  1789,  his  appellation  being"  b<x>k  steward/* 
a  term  in  use  amonj;  the  Wcslcyans  in  ]uigland,  appears 
by  itself  in  the  minutes  of  1 790,  under  the  designation  of 
"  superintendent  of  the  printing  and  book  business."  In 
1 789  Philip  Cox  also  was  left  without  a  circuit,  as  **  book 
steward  at  large." 

The  second  Council  convened  on  December  I,  1790, 
and,  after  having  considered  thirty-one  subjects,  adjourned, 
to  meet  in  two  years. 

Coke,  after  tnivcling  through  Great  l^ritain  and  Ireland, 
and  making  a  visit  to  the  West  Indies,  accompanied  hy 
llackett,  one  of  his  missionaries,  had  sailed  from  Jamaica  to 
the  United  States,  and  .irrived  .it  Charieston,  February  23, 
1 791.  As  he  was  known  to  be  on  the  way,  the  conference 
then  in  session  expected  him  ;  and  .is  the  members  had  re- 
miiined  one  day  longer  than  their  business  required,  hoping 
for  his  arrival  although  the  vessel  was  v/recked,  they  had 
the  privilege  of  meeting,  and  Coke  records  his  ple.isure  at 
spending  the  day  with  them  "  in  many  solenm  and  useful 
conversations." 

Coke  anil  Ashur>'  took  separate  routes  to  the  Georgia 
Conference,  and  after  it  .adjourned  proceeded  to  the  North 
C.irolin.'i  Conference,  continuing  together  till  they  arrived 
at  Port  Royal,  where,  on  the  29th  of  April,  they  received 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  J«)hn  Wesley,  which  h.id  oc- 
curred March  2,  1791. 

At  one  period  it  might  have  been  important  to  present 
a  catalogue  of  Wesley's  literary  works,  to  furnish  evidence 
of  his  schol.istic  attainments,  to  ilefend  him  from  the  charges 
of  enemies,  to  demonstrate  the  extent  of  his  influence; 
but  his  fame  m.iy  be  trusted  safely  to  Macauhiy,  Lecky, 
Green,  and  every  modem  church  histori.in  of  rank,  who 
have  placed  him  upon  a  pedestal  apart,  agreeing  with  one 
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of  the  mo0t  recent  of  them.  Dr.  Philip  Schaff»  that  he  was 
*'  the  most  apostolic  man  since  the  apostolic  age.** 

A  remarlcable  testimonial  to  him.  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Wesley's  least  partial  biographer  is  Southey,  is  found  in  a 
letter  written  by  the  latter  to  Wilberforce,  in  which  he  says : 
''  He  was  the  most  influential  mind  of  the  century— Hthe 
man  who  will  have  produced  the  greatest  eflTects  cen* 
tunes,  or  perhaps  millenniums^  hence,  if  the  present  race  of 
men  should  continue  so  long." ' 

Wesley  sympathised  with  every  movement  having  in 
view  the  welfare  of  the  human  race.  The  last  letter  he 
ever  wrote  was  addressed  to  Wilberforce,  who  had  brought 
before  the  Parliament  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  slav- 
ery. It  bears  date  of  lA>ndon,  February  24,  I79if  and 
shows  that  age  had  not  diminished  the  vigor  of  his  style. 

''  Mv  DEAR  Sir  :  Unless  the  Divine  Power  has  raised 
you  up  to  be  as  Athanasius.  contra  Mutuhnn^  I  see  not  how 
you  can  get  through  your  glorious  enterprise  in  opposing 
that  execrable  villainy  which  is  the  scandal  of  religion,  of 
England,  and  of  human  nature.  Unless  God  has  raised 
you  up  for  this  very  thing,  you  will  be  worn  out  by  the 
opposition  of  men  and  devils ;  but  if  God  be  for  you,  who 
can  be  against  you  ?  " 

Wesley  exerted  a  powerful  influence  over  John  Howard, 
the  philanthropist,  and  says  of  him :  "  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Howard,  I  think  one  of  the 
greatest  men  in  Europe.  Nothing  but  the  mighty  power 
of  God  can  enable  him  to  go  through  his  diflicult  and  dan- 
gerous employments.*' 

Howard,  writing  to  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.,  refers  to 
Wesley  in  these  words :  ''  I  was  encouraged  by  him  to  go 

1 "  Wilberforce  Correspondence,*'  vol.  il,  p.  38S. 
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on  vigorously  with  my  own  designs.  I  saw  in  him  how- 
much  a  single  man  might  achieve  by  zeal  and  perseverance, 
and  I  thought.  Why  may  not  I  do  as  much  in  my  way  as 
Mr.  Wesley  hiis  done  in  his,  if  I  am  only  as  assiduous  and 
persevering?  and  I  detennined  I  would  pursue  my  work 
with  more  alacrity  than  ever.** 

One  quality  of  John  Wesley  was  that  of  never  forgetting 
a  friend,  and  always  manifesting  his  friendship  when  that 
friend  was  in  need.  In  l*jigland  was  a  barber  named 
William  Shent,  who  in  old  age  fell  into  sin  and  embarrass- 
ment. His  friends  forsiiok  him.  Whereii|»on  Wesley 
wrote  to  the  Meth<KUst  Society  a  letter  which  illustrates 
his  intensity,  frankness,  irresistible  li»gic,  elociuence,  aiul 
pathos : 

•*  LoNi>c»x,  January  1 1,  1779. 

"  I  have  a  few  questions  which  I  desire  may  be  proposed 
to  the  Society  Jit  Keighley : 

*•  Who  was  the  occasion  of  the  Methodist  preacher's  first 
setting  foot  in  Leeds?     William  Shent. 

••  Who  received  John  Nelson  into  his  house  at  his  first 
coming  thither?     William  Shent. 

*•  Who  was  it  that  invited  me,  and  received  me  when  I 
came?     William  Shent. 

"Who  was  it  that  stcxKl  by  mc  while  I  preached  in  the 
street,  with  stones  flying  on  every  side?     William  Shent. 

"Who  Wiis  it  that  bore  the  storm  of  persecution  for  the 
whole  town,  and  stemmed  it  at  the  peril  of  his  life?  Wil- 
liam Shent. 

"  Whose  word  did  God  bless  for  many  years  in  an  emi- 
nent manner?     William  Shent's. 

"  By  whom  were  many  children  now  in  Paradise  begotten 
in  the  Lord,  and  many  now  alive?     William  Shent. 

"  Who  is  he  that  is  ready  now  to  be  broken  up  and  turned 
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^  And  does  nobody  care  for  this?  \^lliam  Sient  fell 
into  sin  and  was  publicly  exficllcd  the  Society ;  but  must 
he  be  also  starved  ?  Must  he,  with  his  |;ray  hairs  and  all 
his  children,  be  uithout  a  place  to  lay  his  head  ?  Can  you 
su  flTcr  this  ?  Oh,  tell  it  not  in  Gath !  Where  is  gratitude  ? 
Where  is  compassion  ?  Where  is  Christianity  ?  Where  is 
humanity  ?  Where  is  concern  for  the  cause  of  God  ?  Who 
is  a  wise  man  among  you?  Who  is  concerned  for  the 
gospel  ?  Who  has  put  cm  bowels  of  mercy  ?  \jtX  him 
arise  ami  exert  himself  in  this  matter.  You  here  all  arise 
as  one  man  and  roll  away  the  rcpnmch.  Ixt  us  set  him 
on  his  feet  once  more.  It  m<iy  save  Ixith  him  and  his 
family.     Rut  what  we  do,  let  it  be  done  quickly. 

"  I  am,  dear  brethren,  your  affectionate  brother, 

"Joiix  Wesley." 

Wesley's  fame  as  a  preacher  was  somewhat  obscured 
by  the  extraordinary  power  of  Whitefield,  whose  dramatic 
elcKitiencc  attracted  all  classes.  Yet  the  severity  and  over- 
whelming religious  power  of  Wesley  were  such  that  men 
who  would  not  submit  to  the  claims  of  God  as  expounded 
by  him  did  not  d«ire  to  hear  him.  He  attracted  even 
larger  congregations  than  Whitefield,  and  produced  a 
more  }iowcrful  and  permanent  im|iression.  Rigg,  in  "  The 
Living  Wi!slcy/*  compares  the  two  justly :  "  Wesley  was 
not  a  pictorial  or  dramatic  preacher  like  his  great  preaching 
contemporary,  Whitcfield ;  but  whereas  Whitefield,  power- 
ful preacher  «is  he  w;is,was  yet  more  popular  than  powerful, 
Wesley,  popular  preacher  as  he  was,  w.is  yet  more  power- 
ful, in  comparison  with  his  fellows,  than  he  was  popular." 

No  preacher  since  the  days  when  Paul  reasoned  of 
righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,  eqiuiled 
him,  on  extraordinary  occ«'isions,  in  moral  power,  of  which 
many  instances  arc  given  by  Southey. 
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A  Striking  description,  because  of  the  man  who  wrote 
it  and  the  fact  that  he  did  so  with  no  thought  of  pub- 
lication, is  in  a  letter  written  to  Wesley  by  John  White- 
lamb,  who  was  Samuel  Wesley's  amanuensis.  He  had  been 
a  fellow-student  of  Wesley's  at  Oxford,  and  interested  in 
Methodism  before  it  took  on  its  permanent  type.  He  had 
married  Wesley's  sister  Mary,  but  she  died  in  1 735.  After- 
ward  he  became  a  rector  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
did  not  sympathize  with  Methodism ;  but  hearing  Wesley 
preach  at  Epworth,  standing  on  his  father's  tombstone, 
subsequently  wrote  him  the  following  letter: 

"  Dear  Brother  :  I  saw  you  at  Epworth  on  Tuesday 
evening.  Fain  would  I  have  spoken  to  you,  but  that  I 
am  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  address  you  or  behave.  Your 
way  of  thinking  is  so  extraordinar)'  that  your  presence 
creates  an  awe,  as  though  you  were  an  inhabitant  of  an- 
other world.  God  grant  that  you  and  your  followers  may 
have  entire  liberty  of  conscience ;  will  you  not  allow  others 
the  Stime?  I  cannot  think  as  you  do;  but  1  retain  the 
highest  veneration  and  affection  for  you.  The  sight  of  you 
moves  me  strangely.  My  heart  overflows  with  gratitude. 
1  cannot  refrain  from  tears  when  I  think,  This  is  the  man 
who  at  Oxford  was  more  than  a  father  to  mc!  This  is  he 
whom  I  have  there  heard  expound  or  dispute*  publicly,. 
and  preach  at  St.  Mary's  with  such  applause!"* 

Later  their  former  intimacy  was  in  some  degree  re- 
newed, for  in  1742  Wesley  preached  in  Mr.  Whitelamb's 
church  morning  and  afternoon  at  the  latter's  request ;  and 
at  six  in  the  evening,  having  already  delivered  three  ser- 
mons, he  preached  in  Kpworth  churchyard  for  nearly  three 
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hoursi  the  pe<^  oonttraining  him  to  fmMin  and  lead 
them  to  Christ 

The  same  awe-inspiring  influence- and  overwhelming 
personal  force  characterised  him  sometimes  even  in  dealing 
with  his  brother  diaries,  who  on  one  occasion  attempted 
to  dissuade  him  from  doing  what  he  thought  (perhaps  mis- 
takenly) his  duty.  In  answer  he  exclaimed,  **  Brother, 
when  I  devoted  to  God  my  ease,  my  time,  my  life,  did  I 
except  my  reputation?    No" 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  la^t  letter  from  Wesley  to  the 
United  States  was  written  only  twenty-nine  days  before 
his  death,  to  the  Rev.  Ksekiel  Cooper: 

**  Nkak  Lokuox,  Fcfanutfy  1, 1791. 

**  M V  DEAR  Brother  :  Those  that  desire  to  write  or 
say  anything  to  me  have  no  time  to  lo&e ;  for  time  has 
shaken  me  by  the  hand,  and  death  is  not  far  behind.  But 
I  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  time  that  is  {Mist ;  I 
felt  few  of  the  iiifinnitics  of  age  for  fourscore  and  six  years. 
It  was  not  till  a  year  and  a  half  ago  that  my  strength  and 
my  sight  failed.  And  still  I  am  enabled  to  scrawl  a  little 
and  to  creep,  though  I  cannot  run.  Probably  I  should  not 
be  able  to  do  so  much  did  not  many  of  you  assist  me  by 
your  prayers.  I  have  given  a  distinct  account  of  the  work 
of  God  which  has  been  wrought  in  Hritc'iin  and  Ireland  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  We  want  some  of  you  to  give 
us  a  connected  relation  of  what  our  Lord  has  been  doing 
in  America,  from  the  time  that  Richard  Doardman  accepted 
the  invitation  and  left  his  country  to  serve  you.  See  that 
you  never  give  place  to  one  thought  of  separating  from 
your  brethren  in  Europe.  Lose  no  opportunity  of  declar- 
ing to  all  men  that  the  Methodists  are  one  people  in  all 
the  world,  and  that  it  is  their  full  determination  so  to 
continue : 
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Thcmgh  moiiiitmiiis  rise»  and  ooetns  roU^ 
To  xevct  UH  in  vain. 

To  the  care  of  our  common  Lord  I  commit  you ;  and  am 

"  Your  afTectionate  friend  and  brother^ 

"John  Wesley." 


Probably  the  best  estimate  of  Wesley's  character  and 
career  is  in  '*  Asbury's  Journal/'  under  date  of  Friday, 
April  29,  1791 : 

"  The  solemn  news  reached  my  cars  that  the  public 
papers  had  announced  the  death  of  that  dear  man  of  God, 
John  Wesley,  who  died  in  his  own  house  in  London  in  the 
eighty-eij»hth  year  of  his  ajje.^after  preaching  the  gospel 
sixty-four  years.  When  we  consider  his  plain  and  nervous 
writings,  his  uncommon  talent  for  sermonizing  and  jour- 
nalizing ;  that  he  had  such  a  steady  flow  of  animal  spirits, 
so  much  of  the  spirit  of  government  in  him ;  his  knowl- 
edge as  an  observer,  his  attainments  as  a  scholar,  his  ex- 
perience as  a  Christian — I  conclude,  his  equal  is  not  to 
be  found  among  all  the  sons  he  hath  brought  up,  nor  his 
superior  among  all  the  sons  of  Adam  he  may  have  left 
behind." 

The  great  length  of  John  Wesley's  life  was  of  incal- 
culable advantage  to  Methodism  and  to  spiritual  Christian- 
ity ;  for  it  peqjetuatcd  the  organization,  and  admitted  of 
all  possible  experiments,  the  rejection  of  failures,  and  the 
improvement  of  methods  worthy  of  permanent  adoption. 
This  was  done  under  an  autocratic  authority  inspired  by 
one  desire,  the  promotion  of  Christ's  kingdom  ;  an  authority 
which  lost  no  influence  by  confessions  of  error  or  change, 
and  was  superior  to  opposition  by  reason  of  his  financial 
grasp  upon  the  property  of  the  connection  and  his  control 
of  appointments. 

Except  that  which  would  arise  on  the  death  of  the 
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founder,  all  cruses  in  the  movement  had  been  met  and  tuc* 
cessfiilly  passed ;  and  the  best  preparation  of  which  he  was 
capable,  with  the  aid  of  trusted  personal  and  legal  counsel, 
had  been  made  by  the  passage  of  an  act  of  Parliament 
constituting  and  perpetuating  a  body  which  should  hold 
the  property,  maintain  the  institutions,  the  doctrines,  and 
the  conference,  and  |>cricxlically  distribute  the  ministers 
when  the  ruler  of  Methcxlism  should  be  no  more. 

The  honom  showered  u|)on  him  during  his  old  age  con- 
tributed much  to  the 'preservation  and  increase  o(  the  re- 
spect shown  to  MetluMlisni,  and  to  its  genend  recognition 
as  an  ini|K>rtant  factor  in  mcxlern  civilization.  When,  after 
having  long  been  spoken  of  by  men  chary  of  compliments 
and  unsyni]>athetic  with  religious  enthusiasm  as  '*  the  no- 
blest okl  man  in  Kngland,"  it  was  announced  that  he  had 
gone  hence  forever,  the  controversies  which  h<id  accom- 
})anied  his  earlier  career,  and  had  l)een  revived  and  inten^ 
sified  by  his  onlination  of  Coke  and  Whatcoat  and  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  church  in  the  United 
States,  subsided ;  and  all  who  wrote  or  spoke  of  him,  ex- 
cept incorrigible  bigots,  found  it  easy  to  say  nothing  but 
good  of  the  dead.  Irritation  caused  by  Wesley's  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  this  country  held  already  passed 
away,  and  to  be  a  *'  follower  of  Wesley  "  wxis  no  longer  a 
sign  of  contention. 

Although  disturbances  arose  among  the  Methodists  of 
ICngland,  the  parliamentary  deed  which  secured  the  ))rop- 
erty,  and  the  Legal  Hundred  who  held  the  power,  main- 
tained the  body  intact.  Those  controversies  did  not  affect 
Methodism  in  this  country. 

Not  less  than  the  long  life  of  We.«<ley  and  the  fiict  of  his 
death  did  the  manner  of  his  departure  contribute  to  the 
religious  growth  of  his  own  }x;ople,  and  of  «ill  who  were 
favorably  affected  toward  him.     On  the  25  th  of  February 
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he  grew  very  91;  but  on  the  27th  seemed  better,  and  re- 
peated one  of  his  brother's  hymns : 

Till  glad  I  Uj  thii  body  domn 

Thy  senrioe^  Lord,  attend ; 
And  oh»  my  H'c  oC  mercy  crown 

With  a  triumphant  end! 

On  the  next  day  he  repeated  to  himself^  **  There  is  no  way 
into  the  holiest  but  by  the  blood  of  Jesus."  On  the  morning 
of  Marph  ist  he  asked  for  a  pen,  but  was  unable  to  write, 
A  friend  offered  to  write  for  him,  and  said,  "  Tell  me  what 
you  wish  to  say."  "  Nothing/*  he  replied,  •*  but  that  God 
is  with  us,"  and  began  to  sing,  "  1*11  praise  my  Maker  while 
I've  breath."  He  made  some  remarks  about  what  should 
be  done  after  his  death,  took  each  one  by  the  hand,  and 
said,  **  Farewell !  farewell !  '*  He  asked  that  his  sermon 
on  "  The  Love  of  God  to  Fallen  Men  **  "  might  be  scattered 
abroad  and  given  to  everybody."  His  last  word  was 
"  Farewell,"  and  without  a  groan  or  sigh  he  was  gone. 
The  account  of  the  closing  scenes,  which  took  place  in  the 
presence  of  eleven  friends,  including  his  physician,  filled 
Methodists  throughout  the  world  with  praise ;  and  since 
that  day  multitudes  have  approached  death  with  confidence, 
inspired  by  the  recollection  of  the  manner  of  his  departure 
and  a  personal  experience  of  his  declaration,  "  The  best  of 
all  is,  God  is  with  us."  Of  John  Wesley  more  than  of  any 
other  minister  of  the  gospel  since  the  death  of  St,  John — 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Martin  Luther — it  may  be 
said  assuredly,  "  He,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

OUT  OP  TBI  OLD  CBMTURY  INTO  THB  MSW. 

Coke  sailed  for  London  on  the  14th  of  May,  1791. 

General  protest  eompelled  the  faiishops  to  consent  to 
indefinite  postponement  of  the  Council ;  thus  it  was  tacitly 
abolished,  and  none  too  soon,  for  it  had  ''  brought  on  such 
opposition  in  the  minds  of  the  preachers  and  people  that  it 
was  hard  to  reconcile  them  one  to  another.** 

The  General  Ccuiference  assembled  November  i,  1793, 
in  Baltimore.  No  official  record  is  extant ;  but  Lee  was 
present,  and  has  preser\'ed  in  his  **  History  *'  a  synopsis  of 
the  proceedings. 

James  O'Kelly,  of  Virginia,  proposed  a  radical  change, 
to  the  effect  that  "  after  the  bishop  appoints  the  preach- 
ers at  conference  to  their  several  circuits,  if  any  one  think 
himself  injured  by  the  appointment,  he  shall  have  liberty 
to  appeal  to  the  conference  and  state  his  objections;  and 
if  the  conference  approve  his  objections,  the  bishop  shall 
appoint  him  to  another  circuit." 

O'Kelly  became  a  Methodist  preacher  in  1778,  was 
ordained  in  1784,  and  sent  to  a  region  in  which  he  had 
attained  popularity,  and  where  for  the  eight  years  preced- 
ing this  conference  he  had  continued  as  presiding  elder. 
He  had  come  into  note  as  a  representative  of  the  preachers 
against  the  authority  and  life-tenure  of  the  superintend- 
ents, and  was  supported  in  his  propositions  by  Freeborn 

Garrettson,  Richard  Ivey,  Ho|)e  Hull,  and  others  of  equal 
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weight  The  chief  debaters  on  the  other  side  were  Henry 
Willis,  Jesse  Lee,  Thomas  Morrell,  Joseph  Everett,  and 
Nelson  Reed. 

Lee  and  Ware  state  that  the  arguments  foranci  against  the 
proposition  were  weighty,  and  handled  in  a  masterly  way. 

Asbury's  account  of  the  matter  is: 

"Some  individuals  among  the  preachers  having  their 
jealousies  about  my  influence  in  the  conference,  I  gave  the 
matter  wholly  up  to  them  and  to  Dr.  Coke,  who  presided. 
Meantime  I  sent  them  the  following  letter : 

'''  Mv  DEAR  Bketiikkn  :  Ixt  my  ab.sence  give  you  no 
pain ;  Dr.  Coke  presides.  I  am  happily  excused  from  as- 
sisting to  make  laws  by  which  myself  am  to  be  governed; 
I  have  only  to  obey  and  execute.  I  am  h.ippy  in  the  con- 
sideration that  I  never  stationed  a  brother  through  enmity 
or  as  a  punishment.  I  have  acted  for  the  glory  of  G<k1, 
the  good  of  the  people,  and  to  promote  the  usefulness  of 
the  preachers.  Are  you  sure  that  if  you  plciise  yourselves 
the  people  will  be  as  fully  satisfied?  They  often  say, 
"  Let  us  have  such  a  brother;**  and  sometimes,  "  We  will 
not  have  such  a  brother ;  we  will  sooner  pay  him  to  stay 
at  home."  Perhaps  I  must  say,  "  His  <np|>eal  forced  him 
upon  you.*'  I  cim  one;  ye  are  many.  I  am  as  willing  to 
ser\'e  you  as  ever.  I  want  not  to  sit  in  any  man's  w.iy.  I 
scorn  to  solicit  voles.  I  am  a  very  trembling,  poor  crea- 
ture to  hear  praise  or  dispraise.  Speak  your  minds  freely ; 
but  remember  you  are  only  making  laws  for  the  present 
time.  It  may  be  that,  as  in  other  things  so  in  this,  a 
future  day  may  give  you  further  light.     I  am, 

•'  *  Yours,  etc., 

*• '  Francis  A.sbury/  *• 

Ware  .says  that  when  the  pro|>osition  was  brociched  he 
did  not  see  anything  objectionable  in  it ;  but  when  it  came 
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to  be  debated,  he  didiked  the  spirit  of  those  who  advocated 
it,  and  wondered  at  their  severity  against  what  they  had 
formerly  defended  ''  Some  of  them  said  that  it  was  a 
shame  for  a  man  to  accept  of  such  a  lordship,  much  more 
to  claim  it.  •  .  .  One  said  that  *  to  be  denied  such  an  149- 
peal  was  an  insult  to  his  understanding,  and  a  species  of 
tyranny  to  which  others  might  submit,  .  .  .  but  he  could 
not/  •• 

O' Kelly's  op|ionents  replied  that  such  assertions  were 
reflectiiins  ui>on  Wesley,  who  founded  the  plan  and  exe- 
cuted it  until  his  death,  and  that  to  allow  the  appeal  would 
make  the  itinerancy  impracticable. 

W;ire  thus  concluded  an  interesting  report  of  the  debate : 
**  Hearing  all  that  was  said  on  both  sides,  I  was  finally  con- 
vinced that  the  motion  for  such  an  appeal  ought  not  to 
carry.** ' 

On  the  final  vote  O'Kelly's  proposition  was  defeated  by 
a  large  majority. 

The  next  morning  a  letter  was  received  from  him  and 
others,  informing  the  conference  that,  because  an  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  a  superintendent  in  the  making  of  ap- 
pointments was  not  to  be  allowed,  they  could  no  longer  sit 
with  the  Ixuly.  Garrettsoii  and  two  others  were  appointed 
to  trciit  with  him.  lie  remained  in  the  city,  and  had 
an  interview  with  Hishop  Coke,  raising  many  objections 
against  him  and  against  the  conference;  the  committee 
could  not  prevail,  and  lie  and  the  preachers  whom  he  was 
able  to  persu«nde  set  off  for  Virginia. 

The  conference  revised  the  Form  of  Discipline,  but  made 
no  alterations  affecting  the  essentials  of  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline. It  was  decided  to  convene  another  General  Con- 
ference in  four  years,  and  that  all  traveling  preachers  who 
should  at  thtit  time  be  in  full  connection  should  be  entitled 

t  **  Memoir  of  Kcv.  Thomas  Ware,'*  fip.  221,  222. 
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to  a  seat  Provision  was  made  for  the  formation  of  dis- 
tricts, which  was  committed  to  the  judgment  of  the  bish- 
ops»  who  also  were  to  appoint  the  time  of  holding  district 
conferences.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  bishops,  or  of 
their  inability  to  travel  through  the.  districts,  they  should 
be  regulated  in  every  respect  by  the  conference  or  pre- 
siding elders,  ordination  excepted.  A  rule  was  made  for 
the  trial  of  bishops,  and  the  office  of  presiding  elder  was 
defined  and  made  legal.  For  several  years  prior  to  tliis 
such  officers  had  been  appointed  by  the  bishop,  though 
some  doubted  his  power  to  make  such  appointments. 

The  first  rule  limiting  by  time  the  tenure  of  a  particular 
class  of  ministers  was  enacted  at  this  conference ;  it  pro- 
vided that  the  bishops  should  not  have  power  to  appoint 
an  elder  to  preside  in  the  same  district  more  than  four 
successive  years. 

When  the  conference  adjourned,  Asbury  hastened  to  the 
center  of  conflict  in  Virginia.  0*Kclly  had  already  induced 
William  McKcndrce  and  several  other  preachers  to  decline 
to  go  to  their  appointments.  By  wise  management  As- 
bury effected  a  temporary  compromise,  which  included  a 
proposition  to  give  O'Kelly,  whose  health  was  impaired, 
forty  pounds  per  annum,  the  amount  which  he  received  as 
a  presiding  elder,  provided  he  would  forbear  to  excite  divi- 
sions. He  accepted  the  offer,  and  for  some  time  received 
the  appropriation,  but  afterward  relinquished  it. 

The  contests  between  the  Republicans  and  Federalists 
were  strenuous  and  exciting.  The  Republicans  prevailed, 
and  0*Kelly  formed  a  church  with  the  title  of  Republican 
Methodists.  One  traveling  and  several  local  preachers 
agreed  with  him,  and  they  held  conference  after  conference, 
promising  great  privileges  to  lay  members.  In  some  places 
they  led  away  whole  societies,  and  in  others  threw  the 
church  into  confusion.    Some  meeting-houses  they  seized, 
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and  otheri  the  MethodfaiU  left  in  order  to  avoid  contention. 
At  the  feud  increanedi  O'Kelly  became  vioIent»  and  de« 
nounced  Methodist  oiidination  at  qniriout;  yet  himtdf 
proceeded  to  ordain  othersi  and  alto  to  preach  heretteal 
doctrinet.  The  church  divided  upon  the  namci  and  tome 
proposed  to  call  themtelvet  the  Chrittian  Church ;  others 
objected,  holding  that  ihit  would  imply  that  there  were  no 
Christiant  but  of  their  own  party.  Finally  several  of  hit 
preachers  seceded,  and  in  less  than  ten  years  they  became 
so  'divided  and  subdivided  that  it  was  hard  to  (ind  two  of 
one  opinion.' 

A  similar  division  grew  out  of  the  personal  interests  <rf 
William  Hammett*  who  had  been  minister  of  the  Wesleyan 
connection  in  England,  and  more  recently  a  preacher  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  who  came  to  this  country  early  in  1791. 
After  preacliing  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  New  Yoric,  and  Bal- 
timore, lie  returned  to  Charleston  and  left  the  Methodists, 
drawing  off  a  large  number  of  the  Society  and  a  few  of 
the  preachers,  who  took  the  name  of  l^rimitive  Methodists, 
but  their  success  was  of  short  duration. 

Among  Hammett's  adherents  was  William  Meredith,  who 
built  a  large  meeting-house  in  Wilmington,  N.  C,  and  col- 
lected a  numerous  society  of  colored  people,  exerting  an 
excellent  influence  over  them.  Difficulties  arising  between 
I  lammett  and  himself,  they  separated.  Meredith  continued 
to  prosper,  and  when  his  mccting-housc  was  burned  he 
erected  one  still  larger,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  the  meeting-house,  a  resi- 
dence, and,  so  far  as  he  could  influence  their  choice,  the 
members  of  his  society. 

Nineteen  conferences  were  held  in  1793,  and  twelve 
extensive  circuits  with  indcflnitc  boundaries  (one  being 
entitled  the  Province  of  Maine)  were  added. 

I  I^s  '*  IlUtory  uf  llie  Methodists,**  )>p.  J02,  203. 
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B{shop  Ad>ury  traveled  as  though  fteteimined  to  com* 
pass  the  entire  territory  includeil  within  the  United  States. 
At  one  place  in  South  Carolina  a  {{entlenian  refused  to 
receive  him  "  for  love,  monvy,  or  hotipitality's  sake,"  and 
he  was  compelled  to  apply  at  Ihc  negro  quarters.  Soon 
afterward  he  was  in  Kentucky  selecting;  sites  for  schools, 
and  encounteriny  serious  oppcisition  owint;  to  the  wild 
state  of  the  countr>'.  The  broihreii  were  obliged  to  travel 
armed,  and  formed  a  company  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  for 
defense  against  tlictr  chief  foes,  the  tndianM, 

The  success  of  Methodism  in  New  l-'ngland  occasioned 
systematic  demonstrations  of  hostility.  Magistrates  in 
Connecticut  would  not  recognize  the  preachers  as  regular 
ministers.  George  Rol)crts  was  fined  for  uniting  two 
Metho<IiRls  in  marriage,  and  various  members  of  the  Soci- 
ety were  thrown  into  prison.  Gangs  of  "  lewd  fellows  of 
the  baser  sort,"  with  the  iniplie<l  sanction  of  the  better 
class,  often  disturbed  their  meetings.  Lltilc  was  gained  by 
Iheir  opponents  in  oral  dpbate;  for  almost  all  the  Methodist 
preachers  were  comiietcnt  lo  defend  themselves.  Thomas 
Ware  was  even  more  successful  in  logical  argiitnent  than 
Jesse  Lee,  although  making  no  use  of  satire,  which  was 
so  elTeclivc  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  latter.  Ifope 
Hull  was  so  persuasively  eloquent  that  few  crnild  resist 
him. 

Nathan  Williams.  A.M.,  a  Congregational  minister,  who 
had  gladly  received  the  McthiMli,"!  preachers,  foreseeing 
the  formation  of  a  new  denomination,  which  he  honestly 
deprecated,  delivered  and  publishe<l  a  sermon  iigainst  them. 
It  was  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Dr.  Huntington,  of 
Coventry,  Conn. 

This  pamphlet  was  issued  with  "  the  un-inimous  approba- 
tion of  the  Congregational  Association,  and  at  their  cordial 
request" 
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Mr.  Williaiiiii  clenininccd  the  pretension  of  a  divine  call 
to  the  ministry,  claiming  that  it  is  tempting  Heaven  to  give 
the  pretender  over  to  delusion.  Dr.  Huntington  alleged 
that  "  the  modem  teachers  are  men  of  Machiax-ellian  prin- 
ciples, and  do  without  any  scruples  make  use  of  truth  and 
deceit  promiscuously,  as  they  judge  will  most  promote  the 
interest  of  their  jKirty."  lie  dcscrilK*s  John  Wesley  as 
'*  a  flaming  enthusiast,  given  to  wild  .singularities,"  point* 
ing  out  classes  and  class-meetings  «xh  among  these. 

Roberts  replied  with  striking  ability  and  power  of  sar* 
casm,  and  Imd  an  advantage  in  the  tendency  of  the  popu- 
lar mind,  which  was  «igainst  the  compulsory  support  of  the 
church  by  taxation.  Just  before  he  delivered  his  reply,  a 
iteptist  in  the  vicniity  had  been  imprisoned  for  refusing  to 
pay  the  parish  minister's  rate  on  the  ground  that  he  could 
not  approve  his  creed. 

Methodist  preachers  soon  began  to  avoid  discussion 
whenever  i>ossil)le,  finding  that  the  primary  object  of  their 
ministry,  the  conversion  of  souls,  could  be  more  effectually 
promoted  by  their  lives  and  l;ibors  than  by  controversy, 
though  for  years  it  was  necessary,  on  certain  occasions, 
ti»  vinclictite  their  d<x:trines  ag«iinst  misrepresentation,  and 
their  diameters  against  false  charges,  not  only  in  New  Kng- 
land,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Williams, 
on  further  acquaintance,  |>erceiving  only  good  effects  from 
their  labors,  ''before  he  died  welcomed  his  Methcxlist  breth- 
ren to  hold  prayer-mcctings  in  his  own  house." 

Thomas  Paine,  who,  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
h«'ul  rendered  to  this  country  valuable  services,  was  publish- 
ing his  deistical  works,  which  were  widely  circulated,  and 
received  by  many  with  avidity.  When  Asbury  preached 
in  the  wckmIs  at  the  town  of  Hennington,  Vt.,  he  found  a 
large  congregation,  made  up  of  deists  and  various  sorts  of 
unbelievers. 
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The  secession  of  0*Kelly  reached  its  height  in  1 795,  and, 
combined  with  other  impediments,  caused  a  decrease  of 
4673  members  among  the  whites,  which,  augmented  by  a 
decrease  of  1644  among  the  colored,  made  a  net  loss  of 
nearly  6500.  There  was,  however,  an  increase  of  32 
preachers. 

Soon  after  Daniel  Boone  settled  in  Kentucky,  Methodist 
local  preachers  followed,  and  a  few  years  later  Barnabas 
McHenry,  who,  by  intellect,  piety,  and  labor,  made  rapid 
progress,  and  was  appointed  presiding  elder  in  four  years 
after  he  entered  the  ministry,  which  occurred  before  he  was 
quite  twenty.  He  became  a  master  of  the  English  language, 
a  theologian,  a  proficient  student  of  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment, with  sufficient  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Latin  to 
enable  him  to  consult  authorities  with  facility.  Although 
suffering  from  disease  induced  by  hardship,  no  minister  of 
the  State,  of  whatever  denomination,  maintained  higher 
intellectual  or  moral  rank.  Indeed,  "  the  adventures  and 
hairbreadth  escapes  of  McHenry,  Lee,  Kobler,  Cook,  Og- 
den,  Burke,  Garrett,  and  others  would  furnish  a  modern 
Tasso  with  matter  for  an  epic." ' 

Cokesbury  College  was  burned  on  December  7,  1795. 
The  building  was  of  brick,  three  stories  in  height,  one  hun* 
dred  and  eight  feet  in  length,  and  forty  feet  in  breadth.  In- 
tended to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  minis- 
ters, for  orphans,  and  for  Methodist  people  generally,  it 
seems  to  have  failed  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  In  1 789  it  had 
thirty  students,  ten  partly  supported  by  charity,  and  some 
maintained,  clothed,  and  educated  gratuitously ;  Bishop  As- 
bury  was  greatly  encouraged  by  a  revival  among  the  stu- 
dents in  that  year.  By  1792  the  number  had  increased  to 
seventy,  and  young  gentlemen  of  good  social  position  from 
the  Southern  States  went  to  Cokesbury  to  complete  their 

>  Stcvcn!»*!»  "  History  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,*'  vol.  iii.,  p.  396. 
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Studies.  The  college  was  incorporated  January  2<s  1 794, 
and  authoriascd  to  ciMifer  degrees  and  enjoy  other  privileges 
and  prcrogativfs  guaranteed  to  regular  colleges ;  but  the 
New  York  Conference  rcKf^lvcd,  in  view  of  its  embarrassed 
condition,  that  nothing;  but  an  ICnglish  free  day-school 
should  be  kept  there,  and  the  number  of  professors  was 
reduced  to  two. 

AlM>ut  twelve  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  caltimity  the 
students  were  roused  by  the  tty  of  '*  l**ire !  **  The  confla* 
gration  could  not  lie  extinguisheil,  and  the  building  Wtisdc- 
str«»yed,  with  the  lihrar>%  philosophical  apiKiratus,  cind  im- 
|M>rtant  i>«'i|>ers.  I1ic  governor  ofTercd  a  reward  of  one 
thousand  doilcint  for  the  supposed  incendiaries,  but  could 
obtain  no  information  sufficient  to  justify  arrests. 

Asbury*s  record  was  chanictcristic:  "We  have  now  a 
second  and  confirmed  account  that  Cokcsbury  College  is 
consumed  to  ashes,  a  sacrifice  of  ten  thousand  |K)unds 
sterling  in  about  ten  years!  .  .  .  Its  enemies  may  rejoice, 
and  its  friends  need  not  mourn.  Would  any  man  give  me 
ten  thousand  per  yccir  to  do  and  sufTcr  again  what  I  have 
done  for  that  house,  I  would  not  do  it.  The  Lord  called 
neither  Mr.  Whitcficld  nor  the  Methodists.to  build  colleges. 
I  wished  only  for  schools;  Dr.  Coke  wanted  a  college.  I 
feel  distressed  at  the  loss  of  the  library.** 

The  second  regular  General  Conference  assembled  in 
Ikdtimore  on  the  20th  of  October,  1 796,.  one  hundred  and 
twenty  ministers  in  attendance.  An  address  was  received 
from  the  Ikitish  Conference.  It  reaffirmed  the  cardinal 
principles  of  Methodism,  and  exhorted  the  {>eople  in  Amer- 
ica called  Methodists  to  increased  fidelity  and  zeal,  con- 
cluding: 

"  We  consider  you  a  branch  of  the  same  root  from  which 
we  sprang,  and  of  which  we  can  never  think  but  with 
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inexpressible   gratitude.  .  •  .  We  are,    dearly    beloved 
brethren, 

'•  Your  truly  afTcctioiiate  brethren  in  Christ  Jesus, 

"The  Kngusii  Conference. 

"  Signed  by  order  and  in  behalf  of  the  conference. 

•'Thomas  Taylor,  Prcsidcut, 
"Samuel  Hradhlrn,  Secretary'* 

Various  important  rules  were  enacted,  among  them  a 
Deed  of  Settlement  for  the  security  of  preaching-houses 
and  all  premises  appertaining  thereto;  also  a  requirement 
that  every  traveling  deacon  should  exercise  his  olTice  for 
two  years  before  being  eligible  to  that  of  ehler.  except  in 
the  case  of  missions,  when  tiie  Yearly  Conferences  might 
elect  the  elders  sooner  if  expedient ;  an  address  and  a  system 
of  regulations  concerning  the  e<lucation  of  youth  in  semina- 
ries were  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  minutes. 

A  rule  declaring  that  the  student  shall  be  **  indulged  with 
nothing  that  the  world  calls  play  '*  has  been  made  a  subject 
of  ridicide,  but  only  by  those  ignorant  of  what  was  intciuled. 
It  was  **  worldly  **  games — cards,  theaters,  dancing,  and 
every  species  of  play  technically  so  called — to  which  objec- 
tion was  made.  Tradition  Sciys  that  these  students  leaped, 
ran,  wrestled,  and  exhibited  without  restraint  those  natu- 
ral impulses  for  healthful  exercises  in  a  sportive  mood,  and 
were  allowed  in  all  their  so-called  recreations  the  privileges 
of  conversation,  jovial  laughter,  and  every  form  of  pleasing 
social  intercourse.  If  health,  clearness  of  mind,  rapid  prog- 
ress in  learning,  a  situation  favorable  for  forming  habits  of 
morality,  and  a  well-grounded  religious  character  be  con- 
sidered the  ends  scjught  by  the  instruction  of  youth,  the 
system  was  almost  perfect.  Wherever  it  was  aj>plied,  tlie 
proficiency  and  health  of  the  students  was  a  matter  of  com- 
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The  "  Chartered  Fund  "  was  to  be  supported  Sy  volun- 
tary contributiens,  tlic  principal  bcinj;  funded  under  the 
ilircction  of  trustees,  ami  Ihe  iiUcrL'sl  apjiliod,  according'  to 
certain  rcynlalinns.  for  the  relief  uf  "  distressed  IravL-liiij^ 
preachers,  tliLirfainiliis,  \v*irn-iiut  proacliers. and  the  widnws 
ami  orphans  of  prLathers. "  A  patlietie  dustriplioii  of  tlie 
sufferinjis,  premature  <!ealh.  an<l  ilirc  distress  u{  those  in 
"  ai^e  and  feeblencsscxtrenie,"  anti  of  widows  am!  orphans, 
is  made  the  basis  nf  an  earnest  ajipeal,  ivhicli  was  slrent;lh- 
ened  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  most  cfiicienl  had  bi-cn 
■■  oblij-ed  lo  retire  fnun  the  jiein-ral  «iirk  lietanse  they  saw 
nothing'  bef-.re  ihem  f<ir  their  wiv.-s  ;.nd  cliildren.  if  they 
cimlimied  ItinL-rapits.  hut  misery  and  ruin." 

Aildilional  strinj{eiU  rules  were  niaile  aj-ainst  slavery. 

The  conference  eNplaiiie.l  that  Methndisis  were  -not 
prnhibiicd  from  iiiarryinf;  ]»ers(ins  mit  of  t!ie  Society,"  pro. 
vided  such  "  have  the  form  and  are  seekinjj  the  |io\ver  of 
[;i>clliness."  If  they  wedded  those  wlio  did  not  come  np 
to  this  descri]itiou  it  would  he  necessary  to  cx|>el  them.  In 
a  doubtfid  case  ihe  member  of  the  Soeit-Iy  must  be  "  piit 
back  u|)on  trial." 

The  rc|,'iilatioiis  concerning  the  sale  and  use  of  spirituous 
liquors  are ; 

"  Qiiis,  What  directions  sliall  be  yiven  concerning  the 
sale  and  use  of  spiriluons  liquors? 

"Alls.  If  any  niembtT  of  our  Society  retail  or  i;ivc 
spirituous  liquors,  and  anythinj;  disorderly  be  transacted 
nniler  his  rocif  on  this  acconnt,  the  |)reachcr  who  has  the 
oversi;;ht  iif  the  circuit  shall  procee<l  .i^jaJnst  him  as  in  the 
ease  of  other  immoralities:  and  the  person  accu.i^ed  shall 
he  deareil.  censured,  suspendeil,  or  t-schnlcd,  aecordin^j 
to  his  conduct,  as  on  other  cliar^es  of  itnmorality." 

This  does  not  prohibit  the  relailini;  or  jiivin^;  of  spirit- 
uous liquors,  or  subject  the  member  to  penalty  or  inquiry, 
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unless  something  disorderiy  is  transacted  *'  under  his  roof  *' 
on  account  of  the  effects  of  the  liquor.  The  conference 
adds  this  note:  ''  Far  be  it  from  us  to  wish  or  endeavor  to 
intrude  upon  the  private  rcli};ious  or  civil  liberty  of  any  of 
our  people;  but  the  retailing;  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  giv- 
ing drams  to  customers  when  they  call  at  the  stores,  are 
such  prevalent  customs  at  present,  and  are  productive  of 
so  many  evils,  that  we  jud|{e  it  our  indispensable  duty  to 
form  a  regulation  against  them.  Thecan^e  of  (iod,  which 
we  prefer  to  every  other  consitleration  nniler  heaven,  ab- 
solutely  requires  us  to  step  forth  with  humble  boldness  in 
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villi t  the  Wefft  InclicH  and  France  when  thefe  in  an  opening, 

and  I  can  be  spared 

''Signed, 

'*  TiioMAS  Coke. 

'*  COXFKRKXCK   RciOM,  BaLTIMORI, 

'*  Octohtr  t7,  1796.** 

In  thin  year  there  wan  a  Iom  of  1627  members;  for 
three  yearn  tliere  liocl  iK'en  an  annual  dech'ne,  amounting 
in  all  to  nearly  1 1 ,000  munibcm.  The  knoieH  were  mostly 
in  the  Midillc  States,  where  pa*vailcd  the  divisive  spirit 
of  which  ()' Kelly  was  the  chief  center.  The  numlier  of 
preachers  admitted  on  trial  was  ten  less  than  the  number 
lost  from  the  traveling  connection.  Nine  had  died,  twenty- 
eight  located,  two  liad  withdrawn,  and  one  h«id  been  ex- 
pelled. 

On  the  6th  of  Februar}%  1 797,  Coke  embarked  for  Eng- 
land. Asbury  traveled  to  and  fro,  but  on  account  of  ill- 
ness was  obliged  to  rest  four  months  in  the  year.  Accom- 
panied by  l^cc,  he  went  as  far  north  as  Maine  in  April, 
1 798,  returning  South  in  October.  He  urged  Lcc  to  re- 
turn and  assist  him  in  the  South :  "  You  and  ever}*  man 
who  thinks  pro|)crly  will  find  that  it  will  never  do  to  divide 
the  North  from  the  South.  Methodism  is  union  all  over: 
union  in  exchange  of  preachers,  union  in  exchange  of  senti- 
ments, union  in  exchange  of  interest.  We  must  draw  re- 
sources from  the  center  to  the  circumference.** 

In  1797  there  was  an  addition  of  about  2000  members; 
39  young  preachers  were  admitted  on  tri.il,  43  of  the 
tiavclin}^  pre.ichers  located,  2  were  expelled,  and  2  died. 

Unable  to  attend  the  conference  in  New  ICngland,  As- 
bury wrote  Lee  a  mournful  letter  "  respecting  the  sufferings 
of  his  body/*  asking  him  to  travel  with  him,  or  in  c.ise  of 
necessity  to  take  his  appointments  in  the  South.  The  con- 
ference by  vote  cho.se  Lee  to  preside  and  to  station  the 
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preachers,  and  at  the  close  gave  him  a  certificate  signify- 
ing their  approbation  of  the  bishop's  plan  for  their  travel- 
ing together. 

Wherever  Asbury  went  he  gave  up  the  presidency  to 
the  presiding  elders,  and  in  his  addresses  to  the  conferences 
deplored  the  weakness  of  the  episcopacy. 

There  was  an  increase  of  1 506  members  in  1 798.  The 
death  of  John  Dickins,  of  the  yellow  fever,  in  Philadelphia, 
in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age,  was  declared  in  the  min- 
utes to  be  "  more  sensibly  felt  than  that  of  any  other  preacher 
who  has  died  since  American  Methodism  arose.'*  His  ser- 
vices cannot  be  overestimated.  It  was  he  who  proposed 
the  title  of  "The  MetluMlist  KpiscofKU  Church."  Four 
years  before  Coke's  arrival  he  had  suggested  to  Asbur>'  the 
plan  of  a  Methodist  academic  institution.  He  was  l)orn 
and  educated  in  London,  was  a  master  of  !«atin  and  Greek, 
and  was  especially  learned  in  mathematics.  He  founded 
the  Methodist  Hook  Concern,  and  **  his  skill  and  fidelity  .is 
editor,  inspector,  and  corrector  of  the  press  were  exceed- 
ingly great."  I*!zekiel  Cooper  was  appointed  editor  and 
general  book-steward,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Dickins. 

Methodism  was  established  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  in  1799, 
and  Tobias  Gibson  preached  at  Natchez,  on  the  Mississippi, 
being  the  first  Methodist  preacher  that  went  into  that  wil- 
derness. Although  so  ill  as  to  be  unable  to  take  a  circuit, 
and  making  the  tour  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  he  was 
the  means  of  the  conversion  of  many  settlers  and  of  the 
establishment  of  a  society. 

The  total  number  of  members  in  1799  was  61,351,  of 
whom,  as  before,  about  one  in  five  were  colored.  The 
number  of  traveling  preachers  was  272.  There  were  three 
deaths  among  the  ministers,  the  most  noteworthy  being  that 
of  Hezekiah  Calvin  Wooster,  who  commenced  his  ministry 
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in  Masiachusetts  in  1  jgi,  later  spending  two  years  upon 
circuits  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  and  in  Canada  toil* 
ing  three  years,  preaching?  almost  daily. 

The  year  1800  waus  very  prosperous,  and  in  every  part 
of  the  country  there  was  a  gain  except  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  was  a  decrease  of  122. 

The  third  regular  General  Conference  assembled  in  Bal- 
timore on  the  6th  of  May,  1 19  being  present 

Asbury  had  informed  pa^achers  in  different  parts  of  the 
connection  that  on  luxount  of  mental  weariness  and  phys« 
ical  fccblcncHs  he  intended  to  resign  his  position  as  super* 
intcndent  of  the  McthiNlist  connection,  and  would  take 
his  seat  in  the  conference  on  a  level  with  the  elders :  and 
he  held  written  his  resignation  with  the  intention  to  deliver 
it  as  soon  as  the  conference  met.  1  le  was  therefore  asked 
to  state  what  he  had  determined  to  do.  In  resixtnse  he  said 
that  his  affliction  had  lieen  such  that  he  had  been  under 
the  necessity  of  having  a  com|Kinion,  that  his  debility  had 
several  times  obliged  him  tu  locate,  that  he  could  only 
travel  in  a  carriage,  and  he  did  not  know  whether  this  con- 
ference as  a  body  was  satisfied  with  such  parts  of  his 
conduct 

On  motion  of  Cooper,  the  conference  unanimously  re- 
solved that  they  ''  considered  themselves  under  many  and 
great  obligations  to  Mr.  Asbury  for  the  many  and  gre«it 
services  he  has  rendered  to  this  connection ;  .  .  .  and  that 
this  General  Conference  do  e«irnestly  entreat  Mr.  Asbury 
for  a  continuation  of  his  services  as  one  of  the  general 
superintendents  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  far 
as  his  strength  will  permit" ' 

The  situation  concerning  the  episcopacy  was  seriously 
complic«ited.  When  Coke  returned  from  England  in  1 797, 
he  brought  an  address  from  the  British  Conference  to 

*  *•  General  Conference  Juurnalft,"  vol.  i.,  p.  ^, 
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members  from  increasing  tlie  number  of  tlieir  slaves  hy 
purchase  tolerated  an  increase  by  birth,  and  also  thai  the 
removal  of  members  from  one  State  to  another  caused  the 
leaving  of  a  husband  or  a  wife  behind  held  in  bondage  by 
another^  thus  sefiarating  man  and  wife,  which  was  a  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  God,  and  contrary  to  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  families.  After  the  rejection  of  various  prop- 
ositions to  strengthen  the  rule,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  pre|Kirc  an  afTectionate  address  to  the  Methodist  societies, 
pointing  out  X\\t  evil  of  the  spirit  and  practice  of  slavery, 
and  the  necessity  of  doing  away  with  i.t  so  far  as  the  laws  of 
the  respective  States  wonkl  allow,  and  that  the  said  address 
Ih!  hiid  liefore  the  conference  for  its  consideration,  and  if 
agreed  tt),  l)e  signed  by  the  bishops.  A  committee  was 
also  appointed  to  draft  pro|ier  addresses  to  the  State  legis- 
latures from  year  to  year  for  the  gradual  alM)lition  of  slav- 
ery. It  Wits  also  onlered  that  if  by  any  means  any  of  the. 
traveling  preachers  biTcame  owners  of  a  slave  or  slaves 
they  should  forfeit  their  ministerial  character  in  the  Meth- 
oilist  Kpisco|)al  Church,  unless,  if  practiccible.they  executed 
legal  emanci|>ation  of  such  slave  or  slaves. 

A  greater  revival  t(K>k  phtce  in  Baltimore  at  this  confer- 
ence than  had  occurred  during  the  session  of  any  previous 
General  Conference,  The  sermon  preached  on  Sunday 
morning  by  Ct>ke  was  followed  liy  the  ordination  of  What- 
coat  to  the  oHice  of  bishop  by  Coke  and  Asbury,  assisted 
by  several  elilers.  Jlenry  Boelnn,  traveling  companion  of 
Asbury,  and  intimately  ac(|uaintcd  with  Whatcoat,  charac- 
terizes the  scene  in  a  sinj^le  sentence :  **  Never  were  holy 
hands  Liid  upon  a  holier  head.*'  Lee  preached  a  wonder- 
ful sermon  in  the  market-house  that  afternoon. 

As  the  preachers  returned  to  their  .♦stations  they  nat- 
urally carried  with  them  the  influence  of  this  revival,  and 
li[;hted  similar  flames  wherever  they  went. 
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because  of  the  exdtement  which  attended  them.  It  was 
not  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  that  body. 

Able  men  were  recruited  by  Western  Methodim  for 
the  ministry,  among  them  Jacob  Young.  Philip  Gatchp 
so  effective  in  the  East,  had  now  become  influential 
in  Ohio.  For  years  he  sat  as  a  msmpstrate  on  the  bench 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the 
convention  which  framed  the  State  constitution.  Scott, 
another  of  the  early  Methodist  preachers,  became  judge  of 
tlic  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio ;  and  tlie  societies,  instead  of 
bein|{  regarded  as  epheme:«il,  in  a  very  few  years  included 
among  tlieir  members  nitiny,  and  in  some  sections  most,  of 
the  substantial  citizens. 

A  revival  in  1801  extended  along  the  shore  of  I^e 
Ontario  to  Niagara,  and  thence  to  Long  Point  on  the 
northwestern  shore  of  Lake  Mric.  The  Long  Point  circuit 
was  formed  in  the  latter  part  of  1802,  diiefly  through  the 
labors  of  Nathan  Bangs.  Among  the  names  not  to  be  for- 
gotten are  those  of  James  Coleman,  C.  Warner,  a  layman, 
Sylvanus  Kcelcr,  and  Scth  Crowell.  The  work  also  ex- 
tended into  I^wer  Canada. 

Antislavery  agitations,  and  especially  the  resolutions  of 
Methodist  conferences  memorializing  legislatures  against 
slavery,  created  a  serious  disturbance  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
where  were  stationed  George  Dougherty  and  John  I  larper. 
IIar|)cr  had  received  some  pamphlets  containing  those 
resolutions,  and  that  fact,  becoming  known,  caused  great 
excitement.  The  obnoxious  documents  were  demanded 
by  the  mayor,  and  burned  in  his  presence;  and  a  mob 
gathered  to  assault  Harper,  who  escaped ;  but  his  colleague, 
Dougherty,  was  dragged  to  the  pump,  and  would  have 
been  suffocated  had  not  Mrs.  King.slcy,  a  godly  woman, 
rushed  forward  and,  placing  herself  between  the  crowd  and, 
their  victim,  stuffed  her  shawl  into  the  spout.    Astonished, 
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they  paused,  and  at  that  instant  a  gentleman  of  high  char- 
acter stepped  with  drawn  .swurd  among  thcni,  took  Dough- 
erty by  the  hand,  and,  declaring  his  purpose  to  protect  him 
at  all  hazards,  led  him  away. 

Dougherty  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  early  be- 
came a  Methodist,  and,  being  a  teacher,  was  subject  to 
persecution  as  the  "  Melhuilist  sdiuolniastcr,"  and  treated 
with  indignity  by  every  cruwtl  tliruugh  which  he  passed. 
Sprague's  "  AnnaU  of  the  Anieric:tn  I'nlpit  "  '  contains  an 
el-iborate  description  of  him  by  l-ovick  I'icrce,  who  had  fre- 
quently heard  him  preitch,  and  who  say.''  that  his  supremacy 
as  a  preacher  in  his  day  was  never  dispiiicil  Ity  any  com- 
petent witnes?i.  The  elTects  of  the  exposure  which  he  en- 
dured by  being  drenched  with  cold  water  in  the  way  de- 
scribed were  permanent.  lie  sank  into  consumption, and 
died  prematurely. 

There  wits  a  ditlicnlly  in  ihc  Methodist  church  of  I'hil- 
ndelphia  in  1S02,  which  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  nf  many 
members.  They  adhered  to  the  doctrines  of  Methodism, 
and  wished  to  be  governed  by  its  discijdine,  but  not  being 
able  to  harmonize  with  those  from  whom  they  seceded,  they 
established  a  sejuirate  place  of  worship  in  a  building  erected 
for  an  academy  by  George  Whitefield.  Nevertheless  they 
made  an  appeal  to  the  bishop  to  send  them  a  Methoilist 
preacher,  an<l  it  was  agreed,  with  only  one  dissenting  vote, 
that  their  request  .should  be  granted  on  such  terms  as  the 
bishop  could  make.  This  furnished  a  prece<lent  for  simitar 
adjustments  elsewhere. 

Methodism  was  nowrajtidlyincreasing,  adding  33  preach- 
ers in  the  yenr  1803,  and  17,366  members,  of  whom  a  little 
more  than  one  quarter  were  colored. 
I  l*a(;es  lifl-l9S. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

TROUBLOUS  YET  SUCCKSSFUL  YEARS. 

The  fourth  rqjiilar  General  Conference  convened  in 
Kaltimore,  May  7,  1804,  with  Coke,  Asbury,  and  Whatcoat 
present. 

Coke  moved  that  "  no  re[;tilation  or  law  should  finally 
]>ass  the  conference  until  it  had  l>een  read  at  three  distinct 
sittings,  and  had  received  the  approbation  of  the  conference 
each  time.**  This  attcm]it  to  introduce  Kn^lish  parlia- 
mentary law  was  defeated  by  fifty-six  nej(ative  votes  in 
a  total  of  one  hundred  and  three.  1  le  then  moved  that 
••  no  ticw  regulation  or  law  should  finally  pass  the  con- 
ference until  it  h.id  been  read  at  three  distinct  sittings.*' 
This  also  was  lost. 

The  Articles  of  Religion  had  been  adopted  prior  to  the 
close  of  the  Revolutif»nary  War;  consequently  the  words 
•*  Cohstitution  of  the  United  St.ites  "  were  now  substituted 
for  the  ••  General  Act  of  Confederation,**  and  the  declara- 
tion was  inserted  that  the  s.iid  States  are  a  **  sovereign  and 
inde|)endent  nation/*  and  "  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  any 
foreign  jurisdiction.** 

Only  those  who  had  "  regularly  traveled  four  years  *' 
were  eligible  to  membership  in  the  General  ConfcTcnce, 
and  it  resolved  that  the  time  of  any  j)rearher's  travel- 
ing under  the  direclit»n  of  a  presiding  elder  should  not 
be  reckoned  as  a  part  of  his  probation,  which  should  date 
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from  his  reception  by  a  conference.  This  action  deter* 
mined  the  ineligibility  of  Taylor  of  the  Western  Conference, 
and  Ryan,  Lyon»  Grubcr,  and  Knowlton  of  the  PhiladcU 
phia.  It  would  appear  that  considcrtible  excitement  at- 
tended some  of  the  debates ;  for  Ri.<ihop  Whatcoat  "  arose 
to  recommend  the  separation  of  passion  or  ill  will  in  debate, 
and  that  reason  should  rule  in  every  loving  contest.*' ' 
Coke  was  allowed  to  return  to  Kurope,  on  condition  that 
he  should  hold  himself  subject  to  the  call  of  three  of 
the  Annual  Conferences  to  return,  and  at  the  furthest 
should  attend  the  next  General  Conference. 

After  long  discussicm  of  several  motions  on  slavery, 
Freeboni  Garrettson  moved  that  "  the  subject  of  slavery 
ht  left  to  the  three  bishops,  to  form  a  section  to  suit 
the  Southern  and  Northern  States  as  they  in  their  wis- 
dom may  think  best,  to  be  submitted  to  the  conference." 
Bishop  Asbury  refused  to  act  upon  that  vote,  the  result 
of  which  was  a  variety  of  motions,  cndinj;  in  the  adoption 
of  a  resolution,  proposed  by  KzekicI  Cm>per,  that  "  a  com- 
mittee be  formed,  one  from  each  conference,  to  take  the 
different  motions  and  report  concerning  slaverj'."  Finally 
an  elaborate  system  was  adopted,  reaffirming  the  evil,  in- 
structing the  conference  and  ciders  to  l>e  cautious  in  ad- 
mitting persons  to  official  stations,  requiring  security  from 
slave-holders,  and  compelling  any  traveling  preacher  be- 
coming the  owner  of  a  slave  to  forfeit  his  ministerial  au- 
thority unless  he  would  execute  a  legal  emancipation  con- 
formable to  the  law  of  his  State.  To  every  slave-holder  the 
preacher  must  spe.ik  fully  and  f<aithfully  on  this  subject,  and 
every  member  of  the  Society  selling  a  slave,  except  at  his 
or  her  request  in  cases  of  mercy  and  humanity,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  a  committee  of  three  male  members  ajipointed 
by  the  preacher,  sh«ill  be  excluded  from  the  Society.     It 

1  *'  General  Cunfercncv  Journals,**  vol.  i.,  p.  $3. 
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Hf9M  ordered  that  if  mxy  member  purchaied  m  dave  he 
should  iiibmU  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Quarterly  Confer* 
ence.  which  should  fix  the  number  of  years  which  the  said 
slave  must  serve  to  redeem  himself ;  and  the  owner  should 
be  excluded  if  he  would  not  conform  and  execute  a  legal 
instrumentp  varying  as  the  slave  was  male  or  female,  and 
providing  for  the  manumission  of  children.  And  if  aify 
member  of  the  Society  bought  a  slave  with  a  certificate 
of  future  emanci{iation«  the  terms  thereof  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  decision  of  the  Qucirterly  Conference.  Hut 
this  stringent  Ila^^;raph  closes  thus :  "  Nevertheless  the 
membership  of  Qur  societies  in  the  States  of  North  Caro- 
lina.  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  sliall  be  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  the  above  rules." 

A  motion  to  abolish  presiding  elders  was  lost  after  long 
debate  by  a  very  narrow  margin.  Authority  was  given 
to  remove  the  Book  Concern  from  Philadelphia  to  New 
York,  and  Cooper  was  reelected  general  superintendent 
thereof.  Although  the  conference  ostensibly  sat  in  secret 
session,  a  resolution  was  ]>assed  admitting  as  spectators 
official  members  of  the  church.  A  resolution  of  unusual 
importance  was  i>assed  which  provided  that  the  bishop 
should  not  allow  any  preacher  to  remain  in  the  s«ime 
station  more  than  two  years  successively,  except  the  pfe* 
siding  elders,  superannuntecl  and  worn-out  preachers.  A 
motion  to  add  to  this  **  except  in  cases  of  sickness  of 
families  '*  was  lost. 

The  tendency  to  increased  length  6f  term  of  service  had 
become  marked.  As  the  city  of  New  York  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  British,  and  thereby  communication  with 
the  conference  was  cut  off,  Samuel  Spraggs,  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  people,  had  served  as  pastor  of  John 
Street  for  five  years  in  succession ;  yet  it  was  thought  by 
the  conference  a  wise  policy  to  ai)point  him  for  a  sixth  year. 
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associating  with  htm  John  Dickins,  who  was  rcappolntett 
the  next  year. 

Wesley  wrote  to  Asbury.  September  30,  1785:  "At 
the  next  conference  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  con- 
sider iJeeply  whether  any  preiiciicr  should  stay  in  one 
place  three  years  together.  I  startle  at  this.  It  is  a  vehe- 
ment alteration  in  the  Melhudist  discipline.  We  have  no 
such  custom  in  I-jit,'lan(l,  Scmland,  or  IrLland." 

Asbury  wnite  tn  Thi-mns  Morrtll  in  I  7y.l :  "  I  am  con- 
vinced there  onuht  to  be  a  iliaii;;i,-  t,'ciii.Tiilly,  iircsidinjl 
elders  and  others;  thi>  I  ;iini  at.  but  tht-rt-  are  ^;rcat  diHi- 
cuhies.  I  see  the  propriL-ty  of  liavin^  iiieii  to  cmnniand 
that  are  firmly  fixed  in  uiir  church  goveriiniLnt  and  are 
as  heartily  united  to  the  i)residi;nt  of  the  conneclion.  All 
my  woods  and  wilderness  troubles  vanish  in  a  moment 
when  I  have  to  take  one  sin^jle  grain  of  conference  tartar."  ' 

A  case  which  some  years  later  gave  Asbury  trouble  was 
that  of  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Stcbbins.  A  man  of  inlliiencc  with 
the  cultivated  classes,  he  had  been  stationed  in  Hrooklyn 
and  New  Vork,  and  was  In  f  800  ajipointcd  t()  Albany,  re- 
appointed the  next  year,  and  again,  and  for  a  fourth  time. 
More  tlian  one  of  these  appointments  were  made  against 
the  convictions  and  wishes  of  Asbury,  under  the  pressure  of 
Stebbins  and  a  self-constituted  committee  claiming  to  rei>- 
resent  the  society,  and  under  the  threat  that  to  remove  him 
would  rend  the  church.  When  Stebbins  was  removed  he 
became  dissatisfied,  and  withdrew  from  the  Methodists, 
becoming  a  minister  of  the  I'rotcslant  Episcopal  Church,  in 
which  body  he  commanded  the  respect  of  bisho])s,  clergy, 
and  laity.  Wakelcy  states  that  the  reason  for  withdrawal 
which  Stebbins  assigned  was  unbelief  in  the  iloclrine  of 
Christian  perfection  as  held  by  Methodists. 
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A  detailed  htntory  of  the  origin  of  this  ttme-limit  was 
communicated  in  a  letter  to  the  "  Christian  Ad\'ocate  "  by 
the  late  Aaron  I  lunt,  over  the  signature  of  **  Luther/* 

**  The  ciraimstances  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  that 
rule  are  not  fully  known  at  this  day.  Soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  centurj*  two  or  three  cases  oc- 
curred which  gave  the  Bishop  great  annoyance.  Some 
preachers,  fnuling  thcmscIvcH  in  plca^^ant  stations,  and  (by 
the  aid  of  self-constituted  comniittcvs)  l)clieving,  of  course, 
that  they  could  do  Itetter  in  the  place  than  any  one  else, 
objected  to  removal,  while  the  more  pious  part  of  the 
society  would  have  preferred  a  change,  but  the  ofRcious 
committee  prevailed.  One  of  these  unhappy  cases  came 
under  our  personal  knowledge  when  in  company  with  the 
Bishop,  which  gave  the  venerable  Asbur>'  much  anxiety, 
seeing  that  to  remove  ihc  incnnibcHi  %%*OHld  rend  the  society^ 
and  that  to  leave  him  would  result  in  injury  to  the  Chnreh. 
Finally  they  prevailed,  and  evil  followed.  In  conversation 
with  the  bishop  we  suggested  the  above  rule,  to  which  he 
pleasantly  replied,  •  So,  then,  you  would  restrict  the  ap- 
pointing power?*  •  Nay,  sir,*  was  the  reply;  *  we  would 
aid  its  execution,  for  in  the  present  case  it  seems  to  be 
deficient.' 

"  I  lis  laconic  reply  of  *  So,  so,'  encouraged  me  at  the  en- 
suing General  Conference  of  1804  to  present  the  resolution, 
wliicli  was  signed  and  .seconded  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Totten, 
of  the  Philadelphia  Conference.  ...  Of  course  it  was  laid 
on  the  table  for  the  present.  It  was  talked  over  out  of 
doors,  and  .scanned  in  all  its  bearings  by  the  fireside,  and 
when  called  up  again,  after  some  discussion,  it  passed  with 
a  very  general  vote."  ' 

Papers  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Albert  S.  Hunt,  secretary  of 
the  American  Bible  Society,  and  grandson  of  Aaron  Hunt, 

«  ••  Christian  Ailvocitc,"  July  la,  1883. 
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preaching  and  superintendence  of  the  men  thus  sent  forth 
was  most  encoun^ng»  and  Garrettson*s  influence  was 
almost  equal  to  that  of  Wesley  in  Europe  and  Asbur}' 
in  the  United  States.  The  correspondence  between  Wesley 
and  Garrettson  concerning  this  work  contains  information 
i^f  inestimable  value.  When  Garrettson  sailed  from  Nova 
Scotia  for  Doston,  April  to,  1 787.  he  left  as  evidence  of 
his  fidelity  and  success  in  his  I^nl's  \nncyard  about  «x 
hundred  members  in  the  various  societies. 

New  Brunswick,  Prince  ICdward  Island,  and  Cape  Rret« 
on  had  received  Mcthixlism  and  all  its  institutions  from 
Nova  Scotia  prior  to  i8o3,  but  by  1804  the  American 
preachers  were  withdrawn  from  these  provinces,  and  so  far 
as  they  were  supplied  it  was  from  l'«ngland. 

According  to  the  l>est  Canadian  authorities,  Methodism 
was  intrcHluced  into  the  island  of  Newfoundland  by  Law- 
rence Coughland  a  few  months  prior  to  Kmbury's  first  ser« 
mon  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Coughland  had  been  received 
on  trial  in  1 755  by  Wesley.  A  number  of  Yorkshire  Meth- 
odists settled,  in  1772,  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  a  year  later, 
when  he  returned  to  England,  Coughland's  work  had  pros- 
pered to  such  an  extent  that  there  were  enough  local 
preachers  to  keep  the  societies  alive  for  the  next  twelve 
yccirs.  The  British  Conference,  in  1 785,  regularly  appointed 
John  McGeary  to  that  island.  The  following  year  a 
provincial  Methodist  conference  was  held  in  Halifax,  at 
which  five  hundred  and  ten  members  were  reported  and 
six  preachers  stationed. 

A  local  preacher  and  soldier  named  Tuffy  had  preached 
the  first  Methodist  sermon  in  Quebec  in  1 780,  and  meet- 
ings were  held  fit  irregular  inter\'als  at  different  points. 
George  Neal,  an  Irish  local  preacher,  zealously  and  effect- 
ively preached  In  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Nicigara  six  years 
later.     But  in  the  year  1 790  William  Losee,  a  preacher  on 
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trial  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  but  without  a  definite  appointment,  ranging  at 
large,  came  into  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Day  Quintc  country. 
The  first  regular  class  was  oq^anized  at  Adolphustown, 
on  Sunday,  February  20,  1791.  Losee  returned  to  the 
East,  and  in  the  minutes  of  179 1  he  appears  as  stationed 
by  the  New  York  Conference  in  the  Kingston  circuit, 
but  the  next  year  was  ordained  deacon,  and  c'lppointcd  to 
the  province  of  Up])er  Canada,  accompanied  by  Darius 
Duidiam,  who  had  received  elder's  t»rdcrs.  They  pros- 
pered to  such  an  extent  that  by  1799  Dunham  was  a 
})residing  elder,  with  three  circuits  and  four  preachers. 
Samuel  Coate  was  at  Oswcgatcliie,  and  James  Coleman 
and  Michael  Coate  at  Niagara. 

Joseph  Sawyer,  of  the  New  York  Conference,  visited 
Montreal  in  1802,  and  formed  the  first  class.  The  same 
year  Peter  Vanncst  and  Nathan  Hangs  toiled  <»n  the  Hay 
Quintc  circuit ;  and  Samuel  Mer\vin,of  the  same  conference, 
who  was  stationed  at  Montreal,  visited  Quebec  in  1803. 

A  district  comprising  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
members,  known  cis  *•  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,**  in  1804 
was  su|>erintendcd  by  Siunuel  Coate.jiresiding  elder,  among 
whose  preachers  were  Martin  Ruter  and  Nathan  Hangs. 

Quite  early  in  the  history  of  American  Methodism  dis« 
satisfaction  arose  among  the  colored  membership,  and  it 
was  part  of  a  common  tendency  among  that  people  in  all 
denominations,  growing  out  of  the  oppressive  spirit  of  the 
whites,  the  direct  consequence,  if  not  a  necessary  con- 
comitant, of  slavery.  They  appear  to  have  been  some- 
what aroused  by  Question  25  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Conference  i>f  1780:  "Ought  not  the  assistant  to  meet 
the  colored  people  himself,  and  appoint  as  helpers  in  his 
absence  proper  white  persons,  and  not  suffer  them  to  stay 
late  and  meet  by  themselves?     Aus,  Yes." 
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Most  of  the  young  preachers  who  had  been  received  into 
the  Methodist  ministry  during  the  Re\'otutionary  War  were 
bom  and  educated  in  slave-holding  sections.  ''The  Rev. 
Freeborn  Garrcttson  could  truthfully  say  that  he  did  not 
know  it  was  wrong.  He  had  never  read  a  book  on  the 
subject^  or  been  told  that  it  was  wrong."  *  All  the  con* 
ferences  between  1776  and  1787  were  held  in  slave- 
holding  States,  and  in  1783  only  about  two  thousand  of 
the  members  resided  in  what  in  later  years  were  known  as 
the  free  States. 

In  Philatlelphia*  in  1787,  the  colored  people  belonging 
to  the  Mcth(Mlist  societies  met  to  consider  their  condition. 
Being  opposed,  they  withdrew  from  the  church,  began  a 
chapel,  and  Hisliop  White,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  ordiiined  a  cokired  preacher  for  them.  In  1793 
Richard  Allen,  a  slave  who  had  lM>ught  nis  freedom  and 
grown  rich  and  influential,  erected  on  his  own  hmd,  for 
people  i»r  his  nice,  a  church.  Asbury  dedicated  this 
church,  which  was  named  Kethel,  and  the  congregation 
adopted  sls  a  |Kirt  of  their  platform  the  following: 

••  We  consider  every  child  of  Goil  a  member  of  the 
mysticil  body  of  Christ;  .  .  .  yet  in  the  political  govern- 
ment of  our  chnrch  we  prohibit  our  white  brethren  from 
electing  or  being  elected  into  any  oflice  among  us,  save 
thcit  of  a  preacher  or  public  spcciker.'* 

On  June  10,  1794,  they  adopted  a  declaration  of  their 
reasons  for  desiring  a  separate  place  of  worship : 

"WiiERKAS,  From  time  to  time,  m«iny  inconveniences 
have  arisen  from  white  |>eople  and  people  of  color  mixing 
together  in  public  assemblies,  more  particularly  in  places  of 
public  worship,  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  provide 
for  ourselves  a  convenient  house  to  assemble  in  separate 
from  our  white  brethren : 

1  Daniel  clcVinne,lcUcr  to  "Zion*8  Herald,**  1844. 
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many  slaves  in  the  metropdis,  and  a  number  belonged  to 
Wesley  Chapel.  They  were  required  to  sit  in  the  (jallcry. 
Sometimes  their  masters  would  not  suffer  them  to  amie  to 
hear  the  Word,  and  in  the  first  letter  of  Itoardman  to  Wes- 
Icy,  in  1 769,  he  speaks  of  one  who  said,  "  I  told  my  mas- 
ter 1  would  do  nuiru  work  timn  1  used  to  do  if  he  would 
let  mo  ccmic— -nay,  I  would  do  everylhini;  in  my  |iower  to 
Ih!  a  K<^^l  servant.'*  Asbury  in  1772  speaks  of  adminis- 
terini;  the  Lord's  SupfHsr  to  the  colored  ]K:ople  in  New 
York,  and  says,  *'  At  the  talile  I  was  greatly  affected  with 
the  sight  of  the  negroes,  seeing  their  sable  faces  at  the 
table  of  the  lx>rd.**  A  number  of  colored  members  of 
the  Methodist  Kpisco|ial  Church  wishing  to  exercise  their 
spiritual  gifts  among  themselves,  and  thereby,  as  they 
tlxnight,  be  m«)re  useful  to  one  another,  formed  in  1 796 
what  was  practically  a  seiiarate  amgregatitm. 

The  historical  introduclifin  to  the  Discipline  of  the 
Afriau)  McthcHlist  EiMscofial  Zi6n  Church  thus  summa- 
rizes the  causes  of  compLiint  on  the  part  of  the  colored  pco- 
pic  in  the  city  of  New  York :  **  Caste  prejudice  forbade 
their  taking  the  sacrament  until  the  white  members  were 
all  served.  Thisan«l  the  desire  for  other  church  privileges 
denicil  theni  induced  them  to  organize  among  themselves, 
which  they  did  in  the  year  1796.  ...  In  the  year  1800 
they  built  a  church,  and  called  it  Zion;  .  .  .  which  church 
was,  as  regards  its  temporary  economy,  separate  from  the 
Melluxlist  Kpiscopal  Church  from  its  first  organization.'* 

A  contract  was  made  between  that  body  and  the 
Methmlist  ICpiscopal  Church,  the  first  sentence  of  which  is: 
"This  article  of  «ngrccment,  made  this  si.xlh  day  of  April, 
1801,  between  the  Kev.  John  McClaskey  in  behalf  of  the 
Methodist  ICpiscopal  Church  of  the  United  States  of  Anter- 

I  "  hoclriiiv^  iiiitl  T)iMi|iliiie  of  ilie  AfnVuii  MctlitNlisi  KpUoiiial  /ion 
Cliurcli  in  America**  (A.  M.  K.  /ion  n<Mik  C«»nccrn,  Nrw  Vork,  1892),  |i.  S. 
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tea  of  the  one  part,  tind  the  tnistces  of  the  A.  M.  K.  Zion 
Church  of  the  city  of  New  York  of  the  other  part,  for 
themselves  and  their  successors  in  office/'  etc' 

Under  this  contract,  having  no  ordained  ministers  of 
their  own  race,  the  church  had  the  services  of  ministers  of 
the  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church  for  about  twenty  years. 

The  first  Protestant  sennon  preached  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama was  delivered  by  the  eccentric  Lorenxo  Dow,  who 
wandered  into  that  wilderness  in  1 80,),  and  also  traveled 
there  aj^ain  during  the  following  year,  the  seed  which  he 
sowed  bringing  ft>rth  much  fruit.  Three  years  later  Asbury 
•applied  in  the  South  Carolina  Conference  at  Charleston 
for  missionaries  to  Alabama,  and  those  who  responded  re- 
ported within  two  years  eiglity-siN  members. 

Methodist  preachers  did  not  venture  until  1802  within 
what  i^  now  the  State  c»f  Indiana;  there  were  then  but  a 
few  settlers,  and  in  the  year  1807  it  contained  but  one  cir- 
cuit, one  preacher,  and  sixty-seven  members. 

Illinois  had  but  two  hundred  and  fifteen  inhabitants  in 
the  year  1800;  but  four  years  later  Henjamin  Young, 
brother  of  Jacob,  was  sent  as  a  missionary,  and  at  the  c\u\ 
of  one  ye«ir  he  reported  sixty-seven  members. 

The  first  Methodist  preacher  in  Michigan  was  Freeman, 
a  local  preacher  who  began  in  180^,  wandering  far  into  the 
interior,  and  also  preaching  in  Detroit.  Nathan  Hangs, 
entering fnmi  Canada,  preaiheti  in  that  city  in  1804,  though 
without  visible  success.  Siibse(|uently  William  Case  crossed 
from  Canada  and  delivered  sermons;  and  a  short  time 
•afterward  William  Mitclull.  a  loeal  Methodist  preacher, 
org.inized  the  first  MetlKulist  society  in  Detroit,  which  was 
also  the  first  in  the  Slate.'- 

Tennessee,  where  Methodism  w.as  prospering,  became* 

I   ••Oik-  lltiii.lriil  Vcats  of  tin-  A.  M.  M.  /i.ni  Cliiircli,"  l»y  niNlh'p  J.  W. 
II(nmI  (A.  M.  v..  /uMi  |!<Mik  C'oiut-rii). 
'  l*ilclicT*N  •' IliNlury  «if  Mclliu«liMii  in  Micliiguii.*' 
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the  headqnaiten  of  the  itinerant  preachers  who  were  ex- 
plorini;  the  southeastern  portions  of  tlie  country.  In  1 80s 
Asbury  dispatched  Klisha  W.  Ilowman  as  a  missionary 
from  the  Western  Conference  to  introduce  Methodism 
among  the  ICnglish  settlements  of  the  Territory  of  Louisi* 
ana.  lie  formed  a  circuit,  wliich  was  attached  to  another 
styled  the  South  Mississippi,  niul  t<>}{ether  with  it  formed 
the  Mississippi  district,  which  a|i|icars  first  in  tlic  minutes 
of  iKo^i.  Few  of  the  settlers  were  Americans,  and  these 
were  gcncndly  so  ignorant  th«it  Uowman  reiMirted  thnt  they 
knew  little  more  about  the  need  of  saliMtion  than  the  In- 
dians. Some,  after  he  h«ul  preachcil,  stskcd  him  what  he 
meant  by  *'  the  fall  of  man,*'  and  when  it  was  that  he  fell, 
liowman  was  obligefl  to  teach  them  to  sing,  and  in  fact 
"  to  do  everything  that  is  like  worshiping  God  " ;  and  he 
remarks  that  if  they  came  to  hear  him  once  they  thought 
they  had  done  him  a  grclt  favor  J 

James  Russell  Wcxs  aclmitted  to  the  South  Carolina 
Conference  in  1805.  On  account  of  ignorance  he  had 
been  refused  a  license  to  exhort,  but  the  authorities  were 
unnbic  to  maintain  their  .nttitudc,  for  no  man  so  elo- 
quent had  ap|>eared  cimong  them ;  he  was  licensed  by  the 
South  Can»lina  Conference  liefore  he  c«>uld  read,  .and 
carried  his  s|>elliiig-bcMik  with  him  arfiund  the  circuit, 
seeking  assistance  in  its  lessons  even  from  the  children  of 
the  families  with  whom  he  lodged.  So  scmmi  as  he  had 
acquired  the  art  of  reafling  he  advanced  in  self-culture 
with  a  rapidity  commensurate  with  his  oratorical  ability, 
and  became  noted  as  an  ICnglish  scholar  and  a  man  of 
refined  taste.  In  Spragne*s  **  Annals  of  the  Anieriraii 
I*iil|>it  *'  interesting  references  are  maile  to  him  by  Uishop 
Wiijhlmaii,  who  represents  him  as  one  f>f  the  f«unulers  iif 
the  Southern   Meth<Klist  Church,  famous  in  three  States 

I  Sti-vi'iis*s  "  l-lisltiry  (»f  the  MctlicNiist  l'!|nsco|Nil  Church,**  vol.  iv.,  p|>. 
JW-402. 
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met  with  many  difficulties,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  re- 
ported fifty-six  members. 

Throuijhotit  this  year  general  revivals  took  placeinMary- 
land,  Delaware,  Virpnia^  and  Gcoi^ia,  and  one  of  special 
interest  occurred  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  record 
of  the  year  showed  an  increase  of  14,020  members  and 
64  preachers,  giving  a  total  of  144,590  members  and  516 
preachers.  There  was  an  increase  of  2606  members  of 
African  descent,  making  nearly  30,000,  notwithstanding  dis- 
affection among  that  people  in  certain  sections. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 
INTRODUCTION  OF   REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT. 

When  the  General  Conference  of  1808  assembled  in 
Baltimore  on  the  first  <lny  of  May  Asbnry  was  the  only 
bishop  present.  Wliatcuat  haviny  died,  and  Cuke  beiiif; 
in  Kurope.  There  were  ihirty-two  members  from  the 
I'hiladetphia  Conference,  amoiif;  ihcm  Thomas  Ware  and 
Henry  Hochm  (who  survived  iinlil  the  present  {,'eneralioii, 
becoming  by  his  writings  and  by  his  jmblic  and  private 
verbal  cummimicatinns  a  vaUiabIc  cniitribiitor  to  the  history 
of  American  Mctliodism);  thirty.onv  from  the  Daltimcire, 
amon^  them  SlC))hcii  G.  lioszel,  Hnoch  Gcorfjc,  AsaSlnnn, 
and  Robert  R.  Roberts;  nineteen  from  the  New  York,  in- 
cluding three  whose  names  a))[icar  frequently  in  the  history 
of  Mctho<lism — Garrcttson,  Cooper,  and  Ilani^s;  eighteen 
from  the  Virj;ini.i,  the  most  widely  known  heuij{  I'liilip 
Hrucc  and  Jesse  I,ee;  eleven  from  the  South  Citrnlinn, 
among  whom  were  William  I'ha.'bus,  Lewis  Myers,  and 
John  Gamewell;  eleven  from  the  Western,  ltd  by  William 
McKcndree;  and  seven  from  the  New  Knglaiul,  «11  of 
whom  were  already  influential,  and  two,  Joshua  Suule  and 
Klijah  Ilcdding,  conspicuous. 

The  relations  of  Coke  to  American  Methodism,  wliich, 
although  on  the  whole  of  gre;it  service,  had  always  been 
an  occasion  of  discussion,  hail  now  become  so  delicate  that 
their  final  settlement  was  imperatively  demanded. 
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After  his  return  to  Europe  he  married,  but  sent  over 
a  proposal  to  take  up  his  permanent  residence  in  America, 
on  condition  that  the  continent  should  be  divided  as  nearly 
equally  as  possible  between  him  and  Asbury  as  superin- 
tending bishops.  This  proposition  was  not  acceptable.  On 
the  i6tli  of  November  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  General 
Confca*ncc,  in  which  he  said  that  if  they  declared  that  hb 
residence  with  them  would  assist  to  preser\'e  their  union, 
and  if  they  agreed  that  he  should  have  a  full  right  in  the 
General  and  Annual  Conferences  to  give  his  judgment  on 
the  making  of  laws^  stationing  of  preachers,  sending  out 
of  missionaries,  and  evcr)'thing  else  which  as  a  bishop  or 
superintendent  belonged  to  his  office,  he  would  settle  his 
aflfairs  and  come  to  the  United  States  for  life.  And  he 
added,  ''  You  may  observe,  I  do  not  desire  any  decisive 
power.     I  want  no  new  condition." 

This  business  was  settled  by  a  resolution  of  thanks  to 
Coke,  one  consenting  that  he  might  continue  in  Europe 
"  until  called  to  the  United  States  by  the  General  Confer- 
ence, or  by  all  the  American  conferences  respectively  " ; 
and  another  that  his  name  be  retained  in  the  minutes  after 
the  names  of  the  bishops,  with  a  footnote  stating  that, 
"  at  the  request  of  the  British  Conference  and  by  consent 
of  this  General  Conference,  he  resides  in  Europe,  but  is 
not  to  exercise  the  oflice  of  superintendent  among  us  until 
he  be  recalled  as  above  stated.** 

Important  as  Wtis  the  settlement  of  this  question,  another 
connected  with  Coke  created  much  more  excitement.  A 
remarkcible  disclosure  had  been  made  by  the  publication  of 
a  letter  sent  by  Coke  to  Bishop  White,  of  the  Protestant 
Kpisco]>al  Church,  suggesting  the  union  of  the  MethiKlists 
willi  llmt  body.  It  was  written  April  24,  1 791.  While 
replied,  «ind  certain  interviews  were  held.  The  hishop 
kept  the  correspondence  confidential  until  1804,  when  he 
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revealed  it  to  Simon  Wilmer,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  John  McClaske>\  a  member  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
At  a  later  period  White  gave  a  copy  of  Coke's  letter  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Kemp,  of  Maryland,  and  in  a  pending  diocesan 
controversy  it  was  published. 

Prejudice  against  Coke  was  increased  by  the  charge  that 
he  initiated  this  corres]M>ndcnce  without  consuhing  Asbury. 
Much  correspondence  had  been  had  between  Coke  and 
American  Methodists  in  the  interval  between  the  publication 
of  his  negotiations  with  White  and  the  assembling  of  this 
General  Conference.  To  justify  himself  he  addressed  a  long 
letter  to  the  conference.  In  it  he  explains  that  nt  the  time 
he  wrote  there  were  no  regular  General  Conferences,  and 
claims  that  he  pn>posed  the  establishment  of  such  bodies; 
that  in  the  latter  end  of  1792  he  "  proposed  and  obtained 
that  great  blessing  to  the  American  connection,  perma- 
nency for  General  Conferences,  to  be  held  at  stated  times  "  ; 
that  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  letter  to  White  he  feared  lest 
the  connection  would  lack  stability ;  that  he  differed  from 
Bishop  Asbury  in  the  matter  of  the  Council,  which  had 
come  to  so  disastrous  an  end  ;  and  that  he  did  believe  that 
•*  under  God  the  connection  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
saved  from  convulsions  by  a  union  with  the  old  ICpiscopal 
Church  than  in  any  other  way — not  by  a  dereliction  of 
ordination,  sacraments,  and  the  Methodist  disci])line,  but 
by  a  junction  on  proper  terms.'*  lie  maintains  that  he 
had  provided  "  in  the  fullest  manner,  in  the  indispensably 
necessar}'  conditions  '*  which  he  laid  down.  **  for  the  security 
and  independence  of  Methodist  discipline  and  places  of  wor- 
ship.**   He  stales  that  he  did  not  consult  Ashury  before  he 
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did  lay  the  matter  before  Asbury  at  New  Castle*  DeL, 
from  which  place  he  embarked  for  England,  and  that  As* 
bury»  "  with  that  caution  which  peculiariy  characterises 
hinit  gave  no  decisive  opinion  on  the  subject'* 

In  some  of  the  letters  which  had  been  sent  to  Coke  an 
answer  had  been  demanded  to  a  very  serious  question : 
"If  you  did  not  think  tliat  the  episcopal  ordination  of 
Mr.  Asbury  was  valid^  why  did  you  ordain  him  ?  Was  there 
not  duplicity  in  this  business  ?  "     To  this  he  answered : 

'*  ( 1 )  1  never^  since  I  could  reason  on  those  things,  con- 
sidered the  doctrine  of  the  fumitcrrupted  apostolic  successioH 
of  bishops  as  at  all  valid  or  true. 

'*  (2)  1  am  of  our  late  venerable  father  Mr.  Wesley's 
opinion  that  the  order  of  bishops  and  presbyters  is  one 
and  the  same. 

"  (3)  1  believe  that  the  episcopal  form  of  church  gov- 
ernment is  the  best  in  the  world  when  the  episcopal  power 
is  under  due  regulations  and  responsibility. 

"  (4)  I  believe  that  it  is  well  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  primitive  church,  as  exemplified  in  the  Word  of  God, 
by  setting  apart  persons  for  great  ministerial  purposes  by 
the  imposition  of  hands,  but  es}>ecially  those  who  are  ap- 
pointed for  offices  of  the  first  rank  in  the  church. 

"  l*Vom  all  I  have  advanced,  yuu  ma>'  easily  perceive, 
my  dear  brethren,  that  1  do  not  consider  the  imposition  of 
hands,  on  the  one  hand,  «is  essentially  necessary  for  any 
office  in  the  church ;  nor  do  I,  on  the  other  hand,  think 
that  the  repetition  of  the  imposition  of  hands  for  the  same 
office,  when  important  circumstances  require  it,  is  at  all 
improper. 

'*  If  it  be  granted  that  my  plan  of  union  with  the  ohl 
Episcopal  Church  was  desirable  (ti*hich  tioxo^  I  thinks  uuts 
iioi  so,  Ihough  I  most  sincerely  believed  it  to  be  so  at  that 
tiwc),  then  if  the  plan  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
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without  a  repetition  of  the  imposition  of  hands  for  the 
same  office,  I  did  believe,  and  do  now  believe,  and  have  no 
doubt,  that  the  repetition  of  the  imposition  of  hands  would 
have  been  perfectly  justifiable  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
field  of  action,  etc.,  and  would  not  by  any  means  have  in- 
validated the  former  consecration  or  imposition  of  hands. 
Therefore  I  have  no  doubt  but  my  consecration  of  Dishop 
Asbury  was  perfectly  valid,  and  would  have  been  so  even 
if  he  had  been  reconsecrated.  I  never  did  apply  to  the 
General  Convention  or  any  other  convention  for  reconse- 
cration.  I  never  intended  th<it  cither  Bishop  Asbury  or 
myself  should  give  up  our  episcopal  office  if  the  junction 
were  to  take  place ;  but  I  should  have  had  no  scruple  then, 
nor  should  I  now,  if  the  junction  were  ticsiraHc,  to  have 
submitted  to,  or  to  submit  to,  a  rcimposition  of  hands  in 
order  to  accomplish  a  great  object;  but- 1  do  say  again,  I 
do  fiat  now  believe  such  a  junction  desirable."^ 

As  the  letter  to  White  w.is  accessible,  and  several  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Conference  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  latter,  the  subject  was  thoroughly  investigated.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  the  conference  addressed 
a  long  letter  to  Coke,  the  substance  and  spirit  of  which  are 
in  the  following  extract : 

*•  Your  two  letters  [the  first  related  to  his  official  rela- 
tion to  the  body]  were  respectfully  received,  and  had  a 
salutary  effect  upon  our  minds.  The  reasons  which  you 
have  assigned  for  some  former  transactions,  and  the  ingenu- 
ous candor  which  you  have  manifested  in  frankly  acknowl- 
edging and  declaring  the  motives  and  inducements  th«it 
led  you  to  those  measures,  together  with  your  affectionate 
acknowledgment  that  in  certain  cases  you  were  mistaken 
as  to  your  views  of  some  of  the  points  in  question ;  as  like- 
wise your  manifest  friendship  and  good  will  to  this  con- 
nection and  your  American  brethren,  and  your  evident 

I  Bangs's  "  History  of  tlic  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliarch,**  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
2IO,  211. 
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suliutixtc  to  retain  a  place  and  standing  among  us — takiny 
tliesccirciinistuiices  collectively,  they  liail  a  great  influence 
upon  simic  of  our  minds  in  removing  certain  su^ptciuu5 
fears  wliich  had  been  imbibed  rather  unfavorable  to  your 
.standing  among  ns. 

"  Yuii  may  be  iissured  that  \vc  feci  an  alTecli<inatc  regard 
for  yon,  that  we  gratefully  rcnteinbcr  your  repealed  lahurs 
of  love  toward  us,  and  that  we  sensibly  (eel  onr  obligations, 
for  the  services  yon  have  renilercd  us.  We  hope  tliat  no 
circnmstance  «ill  ever  alienate  our  Christian  afTeciion  from 
yni,  or  yours  from  us,  We  wish  to  maintain  and  to  cul- 
tivate a  giioil  nnilerstandin^  and  bruthcrly  unity  wiih  yon, 
and  with  all  onr  I'^iropean  brethren.  In  full  conference, 
of  near  one  hundred  and  thirty  members,  we  entered  into 
a  very  lnut;  eonversalion.  and  very  serious  and  sok-mn  tie- 
bate,  ti])on  snntlry  re.snliitions  which  were  laid  before  us 
relative  to  your  case." 

One  of  tlie  most  suggestive  situations  in  ecclesiastical 
history  grew  out  of  this  correspondence.  Coke  had  men- 
tioned  two,  ditllculties,  and  in  White's  reply  he  said,  "I 
can  say  of  the  one  and  the  other  that  I  do  not  think 
them  insuperable,  provided  there  be  a  conciliatory  ilisposi- 
tion  on  bolli  sides."  And,  what  was  still  more  significant 
as  indicating  llishop  White's  spirit  in  this  situation,  "  It 
is  rather  to  be  expected  that  distinct  churches,  agreeing 
in  fundamentals,  should  m.ikc  miitn.d  sacrifices  for  a 
union,  than  th.it  any  church  should  divide  into  two  bodies 
without  a  difference  being  even  alleged  to  exist  in  any 
leading  point.  For  the  preventing  of  tins  the  measures 
which  you  propose  cannot  fail  of  success  unless  there  be 
on  one  side,  or  on  both,  a  most  lamentable  deficiency  of 
Christian  temper." 

In  the  General  Convention  of  1792  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  propositions  for  union  passed  the  House 
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of  Bishops,  consisting  of  four  persons — Scabury,  White, 
I'rovoost,  and  Madison — but  were  thrown  out  in  the 
House  of  Clerical  and  I-ay  Deputies.' 

Concerning  the  United  Slates,  it  is  an  established  fact 
that  sucli  was  the  spirit  of  llie  bishops  of  the  I'rotestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  1791  that  a  union  would  have  been 
easy ;  and  snbsequ<;ntly  Hcvcral  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Clerical  and  Liy  Deputies  which  threw  out  the 
proposal  from  the  bishops  stated  had  they  fully  under- 
stood the  nature  of  the  proposition  it  would  have  been 
approved. 

Had  such  a  iniion  been  formed  it  is  certain  that  neither 
the  I'roteiilant  Mpiscopal  Churcii  nor  American  Methodism 
would  have  been  what  it  now  is,  and  it  is  possible  that 
something  bettor  than  either  might  exist. 

Nine  years  before  the  assembling  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  1808.  Coke  sought  to  effect  a  virtual  union  between 
English  Wesleyans  and  the  Church  of  Knghmd,  and  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Itishop  uf  London,  infomitng  him 
that  he  wished  to  promote  the  "  securing  of  the  great  body 
of  Methodists  in  connection  with  the  late  Kcv.  John  Wesley 
to  the  Church  of  Knglaml."  I  le  stated  that  they  had  nearly 
ninety  thousand  members,  nnd  six  times  as  mnny  regu- 
lar hearers;  that  they  were  friends  of  the  liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  its  episcojhi'-'y ;  but  that  many  of 
them  had  a  deep  prejudice  against  receiving  the  Lord's 
Supper  from  ministers  who  frequented  card-tables,  balls, 
horse-races,  theaters,  and  other  places  of  fashionable  atnuse- 
ment;  that  he  had  tried  in  vain  to  show  them  that  the 
validity  of  the  ordinance  does  not  ilepend  upon  the  piety, 
or  even  the  morality,  of  the  ministers.  He  recounted  the 
different  controversies  among  the  Wesleyans,  and  expressed 

1  liisho|.  While's -Memoir 
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\\\s  fear  that  they  were  deviatinfj  to  such  ^n  extent  from 
the  Establishment  that  in  time  it  would  bring  about  a  uni-  1 
versal  separation. 

His  scheme  was  to  have  a  given  number  of  the  leadinjj  , 
jircachers,  who  should   be  selected  for  the  purjwse    by 
the   conference,   oriUiined   by    the   Church    of    ICnulftnil.  , 
and  iicrmiltod  to  travel  thniLit;!!  thu  connection,  adminis-  | 
lorill^,'  the  sacraments  to  llic  smietiis.      Me  declared  lus 
coiivictiiin  tlijit  the  numerous  s<icii;ties  in  America  would  * 
have  been  a  refjular  Presbyterian  Church  hnd  not  Wesley  ^ 
and  himself  lakeii  the  steps  which  they  judged  it  necessary  ^ 
to  adopt.     Avowing  his  love  for  the  Knj-lish  cluirch.  and 
asserting;  that  infidelity  was  muvinti  with  such  nijiantic  ■ 
strides  that  there  ought  to  be  a  union  of  all  who  could  ' 
conscientiously  unite,  he  made  kmiwn  tn  the  bishop  that 
men  of  long  standing;  and  great  influence  in  the  connec- 
tion approved  the  plan,  bin  that  these  were  mostly  far  ad- 
vanced in  years,  informing  him  also  that  he  had  laid  the 
whole  plan  before  the  attorney-general,  who  was  a  fellow- 
student  of  his  at  Oxford,  and  that  the  latter  "  greatly  ap- 
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Coke's  ordination  byWcsleyliad  not  destroyed  his  stand- 
ing  as  a  pfcsbytcr  in  the  Churcli  of  Hn^'laiid.  Some 
yc.irs  after  this,  when  he  had  set  his  licart  iiptm  the  estab- 
lishment o(  a  mission  in  India,  beiny  inforinetl  that  the 
government  conleniplatctl  esliiblishin^  a  bishiipnc  there, 
anil  findinn  the  Wisleyans  imt  as  enthusiastic  in  tlic 
pniject  as  himself,  he  Hmle  to  I,iinl  l.ivrrinml,  oIKt- 
\\\^  liiniself  w-r.  a  camlidiili',  iimnii-inK  if  a]>|)<iinled  "to 
return  most  fully  into  tlio  bosnni  of  itic  I'^Hlahlishcd 
Church," 

In  csiinialin^'  these  proceeding's  it  should  be  remembered 
that  he  1iv(j<l  in  a  period  of  bitter  controversy  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  at  the  time  of  the  secession 
of  O'KcUy  hail  reasi>n  for  d..nbtnitt  the  stabihty  of 
American  Melliuihsm,  After  Wvsley's  death  the  fate  of 
llritish  Methodi^n  was  for  a  considerable  time  uncerlain. 
It  is  probable  that  Coke  hoped  to  Buccecd  W'esky  in  Mnji- 
land ;  but  the  Iini,'lish  Conference  would  ii'>l  br>n.k  tiie  idea 
of  the  transmission  of  Wesley's  unlimitcil  power,  and  the 
Irish  Conference,  over  which  Coke  had  always  presided  by 
Wesley's  appoinimcnt,  declined  tn  allow  liiin  iliv  |)residen- 
tial  chair.  But  tlic  1%n{{ltsh  Conference  showed  its  esteem 
for  him  by  niakin^j  him  its  secretary,  an  oflice  which  he 
f)IIc<l  for  a  number  of  years. 

He  continued  the  most  [Htwcrfnl  factor  in  Uritish  foreijjn 
misshm  work,  while  he  was  technically  bishop  of  the  Meth- 
odist Kpiscopal  Church ;  and  to  hhn  belongs  more  than  to 
any  other  the  honor  of  initiating;  the  home  mission  work 
of  Dritish  Methtnlism. 

A  discrimhialin);  bio^riipher,  WiMiam  Morley  I'nnshon, 
beheves  that  his  life  jiroved  that  he  was  "covetous  of  the 
responsibility,  the  unreiniltiii^  toil,  and  the  untrannneUil 
opimrt unities  of  ilninj;  (•oikI  which  the  bisho|iric  wonM 
bring  him,  rather  than  of  the  lawn,  the  miter,  and  the 
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Iialace — ^those  pmt-aixNitoltc  appendages  tt>  the  oflkc 
which  tend  only  to  weight  the  wings  of  the ' angels*  who 
have  '  the  everlasting  gospel  to  preach  *  in  their  flight 
through  '  the  midst  of  heaven  * " ;  but  justly  obscr\'es 
tlmt."he  would  have  been  a  greater  statesnuui  if  he 
had  had  fewer  devicesi  and. had  cogitated  longer  on 
thoHc  which  hin  brain  OHiceivcd.  1  le  damaged  his  own 
rcputalion^  and  gave  occasion  for  suspicion  that  he  was 
actuated  by.  mcimer  motives  than  the  noble  ones  from 
whicli  he  habitually  acted  by  hasty  and  injudicious  pro- 
posals." 

The  conference  having  decided  that  the  superintend- 
cncy  nccdcil  strcMigthening,  it  was  moved  by  Roszel  that 
**  one  fxirson  be  elected  and  ordained  as  joint  su]ierintend- 
cut  or  bishop  with  Asbury  '*;  also  by  Ostrandcr,  seconded 
by  Souic,  that  "  two  be  elected  and  ordained  " ;  and  by 
McClaskcy,  sccnndcd  by  Cooi>er,  that ''  seven  be  added  to 
the  su]>crintcndency.'*  Tlie  next  morning  leave  to  with- 
draw the  motion  for  seven  additional  bishofis  was  refused. 
It  was  then  put  to  vote  and  lost ;  the  motion  for  two  ad- 
ditional bishops  met  the  same  fate.  The  original  motion 
was  then  .ncloptcf I,  whereupon  the  conference  priKcedcd 
to  the  election  witli  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  mem- 
bers present,  of  whom  ninety-five  voted  for  Willi.im 
McKendree,  the  other  votes  being  divided  between  Cooper 
find  Lee. 

McKendree  was  famous  throughout  the  West  at  this 
thne.  lie  was  the  son  of  a  Virginia  planter;  at  the  c'lgc 
of  twenty  he  entered  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  joined 
a  com|Kiny  c^f  volunteers,  and  became  an  .ndjutant,  **  dis- 
playing  great  energy  in  procuring  supplies  to  sustain  the 
allied  armies  of  Washington  and  Count  Kochambeau,  and 
was  at  the  battle  of  Yorktown,  when  Cornwallis  was  cap- 
tured." 
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He  was  baptized  and  trained  in  the  old  colonial  church 
of  Virginia,  and  lived  blamelessly,  but  knew  nothing  of 
experimental  religion.  When  the  Methodists  appeared 
in  his  neighborhood  he  was  awakened,  and  joined  the 
Society,  but  remained  a  member  several  years  without 
obtaining  the  experience  professed  by  others.  Conscious 
of  the  inconsistency,  he  says,  "  I  then  peacefully  retired 
from  the  Society,  while  my  conduct  continued  to  secure 
their  friendship."  He  remained  in  this  state  until  thirty 
years  of  age,  when,  under  the  preaching  of  the  Rev,  John 
Easter,  he  was  fully  awakened,  and  tortured  with  fears, 
which  gave  place  to  confidence  and  joy ;  when  he  became 
much  concerned  for  the  salvation  of  those  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  gospel  hope,  although  he  never  imagined 
that  he  would  preach  until  his  father  inquired  if  ihc  Lord 
had  not  called  him  thereto.  He  replied,  "  I  caiiiiot  Icil.  for 
1  do  not  know  what  being  called  tu  preach  the  gospel  im> 
plies."  Seized  with  a  severe  illness,  lie  was  visited  by  tiie 
minister  under  whose  preaching;  he  had  been  aroused,  who 
prayed  with  sinijuiar  fervor  for  his  recovery,  and  tiiat  he 
might  "  be  thrust  into  the  ministry."  After  hesitation  he 
applied  for  adm'ssion,  and  was  received;  in  1790  Asbury 
ordained  him  deacon,  and  the  next  year  elder.  Manifesting 
vigor,  zeal,  and  sense,  he  was  appointe<l  to  large  circuits, 
one  extending  from  Chesapeake  Hay  over  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  Alleghany  Mountains,  comprehending  also  a  vast 
region  of  territory  on  the  Western  waters.  He  accompanied 
Asbury  and  Whatcoat  to  the  Western  Conference  in  1800, 
and  was  appointed  to  a  district  embracing  the  present 
States  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and  large  sections  of  west- 
em  Vii^inia,  Illinois,  Tennessee,  aiwl  Mississippi,  where 
he  spent  eight  years  3«d  participated  in  what  has  ever 
since  been  called  "  the  great  revival  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee." 
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An  issue  arose  as  to  the  exclusive  employment  as  min- 
isters of  men  who  had  received  a  "  liberal  education.'*  On 
this  the  Presbyterians  divided,  and  a  new  denomination 
called  "  Cumberland  *'  Presbyterians  originated  in  Cumber- 
land  County*  Tennessee.  About  the  same  time  the  Shakers 
appeared,  and  led  off  some  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
into  their  delusions.  "  Stoneites,"  "  New  Lights,"  and  other 
half-insane  sects  were  developed.  Summers  and  Paine 
give  interesting  details,  showing  that  McKendree  was  the 
man  for  the  occasion.  He  guided  the  Methodists  through 
their  embarrassments  without  entangling  alliances  and  with 
comparatively  little  defection. 

Coke  was  in  Europe,  and  neither  Asbury  nor  WTiat- 
coat  could  re.ich  the  Western  Conference  for  the  session 
of  1804.  McKcndrec  presided,  and  exhibited  such  ability 
that  after  the  death  of  Bishop  Whatcc.it  his  name  was 
frequently  mentioned  for  the  superintendency.  Tradition, 
however,  says  that  wliile  his  abilities,  particularly  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  West,  prepared  the  way,  the  exciting  cause 
of  his  election  to  the  episcopacy  was  a  discourse  which  he 
delivered  on  the  Sunday  before  the  conference  opened. 
His  text  was:  "For  the  hurt  of  the  dauijhter  of  my 
people  am  I  hurt ;  I  am  black ;  astonislunciit  hath  taken 
hold  on  me.  Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead?  is  there  no 
physician  there?  why  then  is  nut  the  health  of  the 
daughter  of  my  people  recovered?"  (Jer.  viii.  21,  22). 
The  introduction  seemed  tame,  his  sentences  disjointed, 
and  his  elocution  defective.  He  explained  the  condition 
of  the  human  family,  and  proceeded  to  analyze  the  feelings 
which  such  a  state  of  things  awakened  in  the  souls  of  God's 
faithful  ambassadors.  **  Hut  when  he  came  to  speak  of  the 
blessed  effects  upon  the  heart  of  the  balm  which  God  had 
prepared  for  the  healing  of  the  nations,  he  carried  the 
whole  congregation  away  with  him."^     At  this  time  he 
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not  wise,  neither  affording  a  sufficient  guaimnty  of  the 
unity  of  the  church  nor  of  the  security  of  its  gcvemment 
and  doctrine.  The  conferences  nearest  to  the  place  of 
meeting  always  had  a  much  larger  representation  than 
timse  at  a  greater  distance,  while  the  cost  to  the  latter  in 
time,  money,  and  hankhip  was  almost  unendurable. 

The  health  of  Whatcont  having  liecomc  imimircd,  a  paper 
was  submitted  by  Asbury  to  the  Annual  Conferences  in 
1806,  beginning  with  the  Baltimore,  in  favor  of  calling  a 
General  Conference  for  the  purpose  of*  strengthening  the 
cpisa>|Kicy.  It  'was  proix>sed  that  it  should  meet  in  the 
city  of  Daltimorc,  May,  1807,  consist  of  seven  delegates 
from  each  Annual  Conference,  and  have  authority  to  elect 
one  bishop  or  more,  and  also  to  provide  for  a  future  dele- 
gated General  Conference,  whose  powers  should  be  defined 
and  limited  by  **  constitution«'d  restrictions."^ 

This  was  passed  unanimously  by  the  New  York  Con* 
ferencc,  attested  and  signed  by  Garrettson,  Cooper,  and 
S«nnucl  Coatc,  and  recommended  ic%  the  other  six  confer- 
ences. Tlie  New  England  concurred  by  a  vote  of  twenty- 
-cight  to  fifteen,  the  Western  unanimously,  and  the  South 
Carolina  with  her  two  negative  votes.  These  conferences 
chose  delegates. 

Lee  siiys  '•  that "  the  Virginia  Conference  at  Ncw-Bemfe, 
in  l*'ebruary,  1807,  refused  to  t«'ikc  it  under  consideration, 
and  rejected  it  as  being  |)ointe(lly  in  op|K)sition  to  all  the 
rules  of  the  church.  The  bishop  labored  hard  to  carry  the 
point,  but  he  labored  in  vain ;  and  the  whole  business  of 
tliat  dangerous  plan  was  overset  by  the  Virginia  Confer- 
ence. The  inventors  and  defenders  of  that  project  might 
have  meant  well;  but  they  certainly  erred  in  judgment.*' 

On  the  ninth  dav  of  the  General  Conference  of  1808  a 

1  Ibni'N,  viil.  ii.,  p.  177. 

S  **  History  uf  the  MctlKMlists,**  p.  545. 
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memorial  was  presented  from  the  New  York  Conference, 
showing  that  the  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church  was  com- 
posed of  about  five  hundred  traveling  and  two  thousand 
local  preachers,  ministering  to  abotit  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  members,  "  implying  congregations  who  nre 
directly  or  remotely  under  the  pastoral  oversight  and  inin- 
isteriiil  charge  •unounting  in  nil  jimliahiliiy  to  more  timii 
one  million  of  souls."  'I'liis  wiis  prepanitury  to  the  con* 
liideration  of  the  iiiconvcniLiice,  cNpensc,  and  loss  of 
time  that  necessarily  resulted  from  the  existing  regulations 
I  relative  to  the  General  Conference,  The  New  York  Con- 
I  ference  declared  its  thorough  conviction  tli;it  "a  re])rcsent- 
ative  or  delegated  General  Conference,  composed  of  a 
s{)ecific  number  on  principles  of  cqn.il  representation  from 
the  several  Aiiiund  C<)riferenies,  woulil  he  much  more 
conducive  to  the  prosperity  and  general  unity  of  the  whole 
body  than  the  jirescnt  inilefinite  and  luininaliuis  body  of 
ministers  called  together  uneipially  from  llie  various  con- 
ferences, to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  ministry  and 
injury  of  the  work  of  God." 

It  had  been  a<Io])teiI  by  the  New  York  Ctuiference 
without  a  dissenting  vote.  The  New  ICngland  had  unan- 
imously voted  to  concur,  as  had  the  Western,  an<l  the 
South  Carolina  with  the  exception  of  five  naMubers. 

Asbury  called  for  "the  mind  of  the  conference,"  as  to 
whetherany  further  regulation  in  the  order  of  the  General 
Conference  was  necessary.  The  question  was  <letermincd 
in  the  affirmative. 

A  committee  was  formed,  by  the  election  of  two  from 
each  conference,  to  draw  up  such  regulntitms  as  they 
might  consider  best,  aiul  report  to  the  conference.  It  was 
called  the  "  C<nnmiitee  Relative  to  Kegnlaling  and  I'er- 
j>etuating  the  General  Conference." 

The  members  elected  were:  from  the  New  York  Con- 
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feretice.  Eielcid  Cooper  and  John  Wilson ;  from  the  New 
England.  George  I'ickering  and  Joshua  Soule;  from  the 
Western,  William  McKendrce  and  William  Burke;  from 
the  South  Carolina,  Joshua  Randall  and  William  Phcsbus; 
fn>m  the  Virginia,  Philip  Hruce  and  Jesse  Lee;  from  the 
naltimorv,  Stephen  G.  Kosxul  and  Nelson  Reetl ;  and  from 
the  Philadelphia.  John  McClaskey  and  Tliomas  Ware. 

They  appointuti  a  subciMuniittee,  consisting  of  Cooper, 
Suule,  and  Hruce,  to  draft  a  re|M>rt,  to  be  submitted  for 
appn>val  or  nimlification.  It  was  agreed  that  each  should 
prepiire  a  paper  stating  his  view  of  the  restrictions  neces- 
Siiry,  to  be  presented  at  a  subsecpient  meeting.  Cooper 
and  Suule  coniplicd,  but  Kruce  had  committed  nothing  to 
writing.  On  comparing  thi*  two  i^ipers,  Hruce  fell  in  with 
the  main  |)oints  of  the  one  presented  by  Soule,  to  which 
Cooper  flnully  agreed. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  whole  committee,  which  had  both 
plans  iK'fore  them,  after  some  slight  changes  suggested  by 
the  others  tluit  of  Soulc  was  adopted.* 

Their  reptirt,  which  was  presented  May  i6th,  elicited 
much  debate,  which  was  sus|)ended  for  the  consideratitm 
of  the  following  motion  made  by  Cooper  **  <'is  preparatory 
to  the  minds  of  the  brethren  to  determine  on  the  subject 
of  the  said  committee's  report  ** : 

••  KvsolvctI,  That  in  the  fifth  section  of  the  Discipline, 
after  the  question,  '  Uy  whom  shall  the  presiding  elders 
be  chosen?  *  the  answer  shall  be:  'Ans.  Each  Annual  Con- 
ference respectively,  without  debate,  shall  annually  ch(H)se 
by  ballot  its  own  presiding  elders.' " 

Debate  on  this  resolution  consumed  part  «>f  Monday 
afternoon  and  the  greater  part  of  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 
Three  times  it  was  moved  to  close,  once  to  postpone  the 
subject  indefniitely,  and  once  until  August  15th. 

1  iliarlcs  Klliot\  "  Life  of  Bishop  Kolierts.*' 
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Conference  lie  over  until  it  was  detennined  who  should 
compose  it  This  stratetpc  motion  was  made  by  Lecmard 
Cassel  and  seconded  by  Stephen  G.  Rosscl,  and^  it  having 
prevailed,  Enoch  George  moved,  seconded  by  Rosxel, 
that  "  the  General  Conference  shall  be  composed  of  one 
member  for  every  five  members  of  each  Annual  Con* 
fcrcnce."  Soulc  then  moved,  seconded  by  Pickering, 
that  **each  Annual  Conference  shall  have  the  power  of 
sendnig  their  proportionate  number  of  members  to  the 
General  Conference  either  by  seniority  or  choice,  as  they 
shall  think  best.'* 

Lcroy  M.  I.,ee'  states  that  this  motion  placed  Lee  be* 
twecn  his  two  doctrines,  tlie  indei)endcnt  rights  of  the 
confcrcnccM  and  the  condition  of  Muniority,  neutralising  his 
opposition.  Immediately  after  this  it  was  decided  that 
the  next  General  Conference  should  be  held  in  New  York, 
May  I,  1812.  Lee,  being  now  conciliated,  seconded  the 
motion  of  Roszel  that  "  two  thirds  of  the  representatives 
of  all  the  Annual  Conferences  should  be  necessary  for 
a  quorum  in  the  General  Conference/' 

On  Tuesday,  May  24th,  Lee  moved,  seconded  by  Burke, 
that  the  General  Conference  "  shall  not  change  or  alter 
any  part  or  rule  of  our  government  so  as  to  destroy  epis- 
co|Kicy,  or  to  destroy  the  plan  of  our  itinerant  general 
su|>erin tendency.*'  Cooler's  pro{M)sal  to  cover  this  point 
was,  ••  they  shall  not  t;ikc  away  epi^scopacy  or  reduce  our 
ministry  to  a  presbyteri.1l  parity." 

It  was  then  moved  by  Roszel,  and  seconded  by  Pickering, 
that  •*  one  of  the  superintendents  preside  in  the  General 
Conference ;  but,  in  case  of  the  .ihsencc  of  the  superintend- 
ent, the  conference  shall  elect  a  president /w  /rw."  Next 
it  was  moved  by  Roszel,  and  seconded  by  Nelson  Reed, 
that  **  the  General  Conference  shall  have  full  {)owers  to 

*  "  Life  of  J  esse  Lcc,*'  pp.  442,  44^ 
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make  rules  and  regulations  for  our  church  under  the  fol- 
lowing restrictions: 

"  The  General  Conference  shall  not  revoke,  alter,  or 
change  our  Articles  of  Kcllgion,  nor  establish  any  new 
slanilards  or  rules  of  ilnctrine  cimtrary  t<>  oiir  present  ex- 
isting and  established  Mandurds  of  doctrine. 

"They  shall  not  allow  of  more  than  one  representative 
for  every  five  membt-rs  of  an  Ainiiial  Conference,  nor  allow 
of  a  less  number  than  one  for  every  seven." 

At  this  jKjint  it  was  moved  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  to  modify  certain  cxce])tional)le  expressions  in  the 
General  Rules.  This  was  Inst,  and  the  lliiid  rule,  as  moved 
by  Roszel.  "  They  shall  not  revoke  nr  djarij^e  the '  General 
Rules  of  the  Uniletl  S'-citiies,' "  was  fheii  passed.  The 
next,  as  follows,  was  carried: 

"  They  shall  nc't  du  away  the  privih-^es  of  mir  ministers 
or  preachers  of  trial  by  n  committee,  itnd  of  an  appeal ; 
neither  shall  they  do  ,iway  the  privileges  of  our  members 
of  trial  before  the  Society,  or  by  a  committee,  and  of  an 
appeal." 

And  aftcrwant  the  following :  "  They  shall  not  appro|)ri- 
atc  the  produce  of  the  Hook  Concent  or  of  the  Charter 
Fund  to  any  purpose  other  lliim  for  the  I>enefit  of  ihe  travel- 
ing, sui>ernmncrary,  snperaiinuale<l.  and  worn-out  preach- 
ers, their  wives,  widows,  and  chililren,"  concluding  with 
this  provision  for  alteration  of  the  restrictions : 

"  Provitlcti,  nevertheless,  that,  upon  the  joint  recom- 
mendation of  all  the  Annual  Conferences,  then  a  majority 
of  two  thirds  of  the  General  Conference  succee<ling  .shall 
suffice  to  alter  any  of  the  above  rcstriclinns." 

The  same  afternoon  it  was  moved  by  Ostranilcr,  and 
seconded  by  Cooper,  that  "  the  t;i-iiiral  ■.iipiTint<n<lent, 
with  or  by  (he  advice  of  all  the  Aimiial  Conferences  re- 
spectively, sh.ill  have  jMiwer  to  call  a  General  Conference 
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if  they  judge  it  ncces«ary  at  any  time/*  On  motion  of 
.Aftbury  the  following  was  fmssiccl :  **  That  the  General  Con- 
ference shall  meet  on  the  first  clay  of  May  once  in  four 
years  peqjctually,  and  at  such  place  or  places  as  shall  be 
fixed  on  by  the  General  Conference  from  time  to  time." 

Thus  by  a  happy  union  of  the  contending  forces  repre* 
sentativc  government  was  introduced  under  a  constitution 
which  guaranteed  the  doctrines,  essential  features  of  the 
discipline,  the  riglits,  privileges,  and  duties  of  ministers 
and  mcml)ers,  and,  so  fiir  as  laws  could  contribute  to  it, 
the  prescrxMtion  of  the  spirit  of  primitive  Methodism, 
which  is  the  spirit  of  origin«il  Christianity. 

The  confcTctice  by  res«ilutions  consented  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  |>crson  tt>  mise  a  subscription  in  any  part  of 
the  coiuiecti«)n  to  assist  in  defniying  "  the  enormous  debt 
on  the  new  church  in  Boston. "  It  nuidc  a  draft  of  five 
hunclred  dollars  on  the  li<K>k  Fund  to  |»ay  the  expenses 
of  the  more  needy  preachers  IkicIc  t(»  their  circuits;  gave 
Cooper  a  thousand  dollars  as  extra  cmniiensation  as  book- 
steward  for  the  first  five  years;  employed  J.  Wilson  as 
editor  and  book-steward  at  a  yearly  salary  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  fiftv  dollars,  and  Oaniel  llitt  <is  assistant  editor 
and  book-steward,  «it  six  hundred  dollars.  It  resolved 
that  no  traveling  preacher  should  publish  any  book  or 
pamphlet  without  the  approl)ati<>n  of  the  Annual  Con- 
ference to  which  he  belonged,  or  of  a  committee  chosen 
by  them ;  and  substituted  the  word  "  allowance "  for 
••sal.iry  "  wherever  it  occurred  in  the  Discipline. 

On  motion  of  Asbury  it  pc'issctl  the  following  portentou 
resolution : 

••  That  there  be  one  thousand  Forms  of  Discipline  pn 
fmred  for  the  use  of  the  South  Carolina  Conference, 
which  the  .section  and  rule  on  slavery  be  left  out." 

The  fact  that  Ikmgs  docs  not  refer  to  this  subject  I 
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been  noticed  by  several  writers.  Just  before  this  a  motiun 
to  strike  out  the  whole  section  in  the  Discipline  resjjcct- 
ing  slavery  weas  lost,  and  just  after  it  Roszel  moved, 
secondeil  by  Ware,  that  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  tlic 
section  on  slavery  be  retained  in  the  DiKciplinc,  and  that 
the  General  Conference  iiutliorise  each  Anniinl  Cuiifcr- 
ence  to  frame  its  own  regulations  rvlalivc  to  buying  and 
selling  slaves. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  writer  that  such  measures  tempt 
us  to  blush  at  every  aspect  in  which  they  present  the  leg- 
islative acumen  of  our  fathers.  Should  it  not  the  rather 
be  said  that  they  show  to  what  lengths  legislators  of  be- 
nevolvnt  mrn<ls  may  go  to  promote  peace,  ami  emphasize 
the  oft-repeated  teaching  of  God's  Word  that  peace  may 
be  purchased  at  a  price  too  dear? 

As  I^e  re]>resented  the  0]>po!iition  at  the  General  Con- 
ference of  1808,  and  as  his  "  HiRtorj-  uf  the  Methoilists" 
was  copyrighted  in  December  of  that  year,  his  testimony 
OS  to  the  reception  of  the  work  of  that  botly,  ,-ind  as  to  the 
necessity  uf  establishing  rc]>rescnta(inn,  is  viiUiaMc: 

"  Our  connection  having  spread  very  extensively,  and 
the  number  of  our  preachers  being  much  larger  than  for- 
merly, it  was  thought  best  to  make  some  new  regnhiiions 
about  our  General  Conference  in  future,  and  the  foregoing 
regulations  were  agreed  to,  by  which  means  each  part  of 
the  connection  would  have  a  projKirtionable  number  of 
preachers  in  the  General  Conference.  The  lialtimore  and 
Philadelphia  conferences  will  no  longer  include  more  lliiin 
half  the  members  of  the  General  Conference.  .  .  ,  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  peace  and  union  am<mg  the  preachers 
at  th.it  General  Conference,  and  there  were  one  hundred 
and  thirty  tra\'eling  preachers  who  were  members  of  that 
conference.  Mr.  McKcndree  had  been  a  traveling  preacher 
JQst  twenty  years  when  he  was  ordained  a  bishop.     Most 
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of  the  preachers  returned  from  that  conference  well  satis- 
fied with  what,  was  done  while  we  were  together." 

The  religious  influence  of  this  conference  was  as  valu- 
able to  the  denomination  as  was  its  work  in  legislation. 
On  Sunday,  the  8th»  dickering  preached  in  the  market- 
house,  and  three  preachers  exhorted  afterward;  later 
McKendree  preached  his  great  sennon;  in  the  afternoon 
Mead  preached  at  Oldtown,  while  Asbury  preached  the 
opening  sermon  of  a  new  chapel.  Three  times  a  day  there 
was  preaching  in  one  of  the  churches,  and  every  evening 
in  the  four  others,  all  these  services  resulting  in  conver- 
sions. On  the  following  Sunday,  McKendree  preached 
at  7  A.M.,  Asbury  at  ten,  Gruber  in  German  at  three 
o'clock  in  Otterbein's  cluirch,  McKendree  at  five,  and 
McClaskey  in  the  evening.  On  the  last  Sunday  of  the 
conference  Pickering  preached  at  six,  Coate  at  seven, 
Gruber  at  three  to  the  colored  people,  Cooper  at  five,  and 
Lee  in  the  evening.  Henry  Boehm,  who  gives  these  par- 
ticulars, says  that  there  was  a  great  deal  more  preaching 
»-that  he  has  sim])ly  named  the  men  he  heard. 1 

t  **  KciiiiniHcvncch,  ll{Htoricaltm<l  Uin^rtiplikal,  of  .SixtV'ftiur  Vcar<  in  the 
MinUtry,"  liy  Henry  llucliin,  ciUUmI  by  j.  U.  Wukclcy  (New  Vurk,  1865). 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

EVOLITTION  UNDER  A  CONSTITUTION. 

Close  attention  to  detail  was  necessary  so  lone  as  the 
Methodist  I'^piscopnl  Clnircii  was  gnverncil  by  nwicmbties 
with  power  to  repeal  any  act  of  their  prudccvHKora,  and 
evun,  by  a  vote  uf  a  inajcirity.  disbiiiid  the  church,  or 
traiisform  it  into  something;  wliolly  unlike  itscir.  Here* 
after  must  chiefly  be  noted  salient  steps  in  the  march  of 
an  army  thoroughly  drilled  and  ever  ready  fur  the  charge. 

Early  in  i8[  l,  after  various  disputes  between  England 
and  thiii  country,  there  was  an  encounter  between  an 
American  and  an  English  vessel,  and  an  American  court  of 
inquiry  decided  that  the  first  shot  was  fired  by  the  Eng- 
lish, which  gave  ri^e  to  an  apprehension  uf  serious  com- 
plications with  Great  Hritain.  This  resulted  in  an  ex- 
tended discussion,  and  an  increase  of  the  army  by  the 
addition  of  twenty-five  thousand  men.  The  agitation  was 
not  favorable  to  the  spread  of  Methodism,  but  consider- 
able attention  was  given  to  the  erection  of  churches. 

The  General  Conference  of  1812  met  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  with  fifteen  delegates  from  the  Baltimore  Confer- 
ence, fourteen  from  the  Philadelphia,  thirteen  from  the 
New  York,  and  the  same  number  from  the  Western, 
eleven  from  the  Virginia,  nine  each  from  the  New  I'^ng- 
land  and  the  South  dirolina,  and  six  fiom  the  Genesee. 

A  tiuestion  arose  respecting  some  of  the  delegates  fnmi 
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New  England.  Three  reserves  had  been  elected  to 
*' succeed  and  take  the  place  in  case  of  the  failure  of 
any  of  the  first  chosen  delegates.*'  By  a  vote  of  fifty- 
six  against  twcnty-two»  it  was  decided  that  they  should 
be  Hcntcd. 

The  conference  decided  by  a  majority  of  nearly  two 
thirds  that  it  had  power  to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole. 

McKendrec  presented  his  views  in  writing,  an  act  with- 
out precedent.  Asbury  immediately  arose,  and  in  sub- 
.stancc  thus  addressed  him :  "  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you  before  the  conference."  McKendrec  rose,  and  they 
stood  face  to  face.  Then  said  Asbury,  '*  This  is  a  new 
thing.  I  never  did  bu.siness  in  this  way,  and  why  is  this 
new  thing  introduced?"  McKemlree  replied,  "You  are 
our  father;  we  are  your  sons.  You  never  have  had  need 
of  it.     I  am  only  a  brother,  «ind  have  need  of  it." 

The  various  parts  of  this  address  were  referred  to  special 
committees,  the  one  on  the  episcopacy  being  elected  by 
ballot. 

Lee  moved  that  "the  members  of  the  next  General 
Conference  go  by  seniority,  and  that  the  supernumerary 
and  superannuated  preachers  shall  not  be  included  among 
the  senior  preachers;  also  that  one  for  every  six  members 
shall  go  to  the  next  Gencnd  Conference,  and  in  case  there 
are  two  or  more  preachers  of  equal  standing,  then  the 
first-named  shall  have  the  preference,  and  should  any  of 
the  above-named  preachers  fail  by  sickness  or  otherwise 
to  attend  the  General  Conference,  then  the  next  senior 
preacher  shall  go  in  his  place." 

This  w.is  an  inip(»rtant  series  of  motions,  and  raised  the 
question  at  once  of  the  powers  of  the  delegated  conference 
under  the  rules  formed  *'  for  the  perpetuation  and  reguhi- 
tion  of  General  Conferences'*  by  that  of  1808.     The  first 
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proposition  also  involved  the  question  upon  which  Lee 
had  been  outgeneraled  in  the  preceding  conference.  On 
Friday,  the  questions  being  divided,  both  motions  were 
lost. 

James  Axley,  a  member  from  the  Western  Conference, 
moved  that  '*  no  stationed  or  local  preacher  sliall  retail 
spirituous  or  malt  liquors  without  forfeiting  his  ministerial 
chanicter  among  us.**  This  motion  was  defeated;  but  in 
the  psistoral  address  was  inserted :  "  It  is  with  regret  that 
we  have  seen  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  dram-drinking, 
and  so  forth,  so  common  among  the  Methodists.  We 
have  endeavored  to  suppress  the  practice  by  our  example, 
but  it  is  necessary  that  we  add  precept  to  example ;  and 
we  really  think  it  not  consistent  with  the  character  of  a 
Christian  to  be  immersed  in  the  practice  of  distilling  or 
retailing  an  article  so  destructive  to  the  mor.ils  of  society, 
and  we  do  most  earnestly  recommend  the  Annual  Con- 
ferences  and  our  people  to  join  with  us  in  making  a  firm 
and  constant  stand  against  an  evil  which  has  ruined 
thousands  both  in  time  and  eternity." 

This  shows  that  those  who  have  inferred  that  the  con- 
ference was  in  sympathy  with  the  use  of  spirituous  or 
malt  liquors  because  it  dcclinc<l  to  pass  the  motion  made 
by  Axley  .ire  not  warranted  in  the  conclusion.  Since  the 
practice  had  grown  up  gradually,  it  was  deemed  by  the 
majority  improper  to  pass  a  rule  at  that  time. 

John  Sale  moved  a  resolution  to  prevent  the  preachers 
and  private  members  from  buying  or  holding  lottery 
tickets,  or  having  anything  to  do  with  them ;  but  the  con- 
ference was  divided  in  sentiment  upon  the  subject,  and 
the  motion  was  postponed  until  May  i,  1816.  Lotteries 
were  then  considered  a  proper  method  of  rtiising  money  for 
churches. 

The  most  important  debate  was  upon  a  proposition  to 
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legalize  the  ctcclioii  of  presiding  ciders  by  the  Aiumi^iI 
Conferences — a  subject  wliich  had  been  an  oceaMun  of 
controversy  at  ahnost  every  General  Conference.  Lnban 
Clark,  of  Xew  Knijland,  offered  a  resululioii  in  favor  of  it. 
to  wliich  Nicholas  Siicthcn  moved  mi  amendntcnt  '"  that 
the  bishops  shall  liave  jjowerio  noniinate  presidirig  elders, 
and  if  the  first  nomination  is  not  ralilied  by  a  majority  of 
the  Annual  Conference,  llie  bishop  shall  proceed  to  nom- 
inate until  a  choice  is  made;  and  in  all  cases  each  nomi- 
nation shall  be  determined  separately  by  ballot,  without 
debate."  While  this  was  pendiiij^,  it  wa-^  moved  that  the 
subject  lie  on  the  table  nntil  the  bi>hoj>s  ^ave  their  opin- 
ion. This  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  furiy-one  for  and  forly- 
tvvo  again-st.  On  the  dccisiun  of  llie  (|uj.-lion,  eiyhtj-two 
votes  were  cast,  of  which  tiiirty-nine  were  in  favor  and 
forty-three  ayairist  the  election  of  pre>idin{;  elilers,  The 
delegates  of  the  I'liiladelpliia,  New  Vorl;.  an.!  Genesee 
Conferences,  thirty-three  in  number,  were  sent  under  in- 
structions to  vote  for  it,  and  they  did  so ;  which  show.s  that 
four  fifths  of  the  other  five  conferences  were  a^^ainst  it, 
v\mong  ihe  advocates  were  Ware,  Garreltson,  Cooper, 
I,ee,  Asa  Shinn.  and  Nicholas  Snctlien.' 

To  McKeniirec  is  ibie  the  cabinet,  so  called.  Asbnry 
would  never  permit  the  presiding  ciders  to  counsel  him  in 
stationing'  preachers.  lie  knew  them  all.  and  declared 
that  he  did  not  wish  his  judfiment  confused  by  the  prej- 
udices and  prepossessions  of  others ;  for  he  had  "  no  ends 
to  gain";  some  of  them  might  have.  Asbury,  without 
success,  urged  McKendree  to  pursue  the  same  course. 
The  original  plan  of  these  two  bishops  was  to  attend  the 
conferences  together,  as  Asbury  and  Coke  had  done,  and, 
more  recently,  Asbury  and  Whatcoat. 

Many  of  the  influential  members  of  the  conference  were 
1  "  Ucncral  Conltrtmt  J.mrnnl-,"  vul.  i.,  p.  Ii;. 
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convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  denominational  periodical 
The ''  Methodist  Magazine  "  was  started  in  1 789,  but  sus* 
pended  the  year  following.  For  reasons  not  fully  under- 
stood at  the  present  day,  so  many  were  opposed  to  it  that 
a  vote  directing  the  agents  to  resume  the  publication  of 
the  magazine  passed  by  a  bare  majority. 

It  was  decided  by  ballot  to  hold  the  next  General  Con- 
ference in  Baltimore.  Early  the  next  month  Congress 
passed  a  bill,  which  was  signed  by  the  President,  declar- 
ing war  with  Great  Britain.  During  three  years  the  war 
was  waged  on  land  and  sea  with  varj'ing  fortunes,  until 
the  last  battle,  which  took  place  at  New  Orleans  on  the 
8th  of  January,  181 5.  The  effect  of  this  conflict  on  the 
relations  between  the  Canadas  and  the  United  St.ites  was 
exceedingly  unhappy.  Bangs,  appointed  presiding  elder 
in  the  lower  province,  was  to  have  charge  also  of  Montreal, 
but  by  the  consent  of  the  bishops  gave  up  his  journey  when 
he  had  reached  Lansingburg,  N.  Y.,  and  remained  in  the 
United  States ;  and  only  one  preacher,  Thomas  Burch,  who 
volunteered  for  Canada,  succeeded  in  reaching  it.  The 
ministers  in  Upper  Canada  belonged  to  the  Genesee  Con- 
ference, but  were  unable  to  attend  its  session,  as  all  friendly 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries  was  suspended. 

A  sect  known  as  Reformed  Methodists  arose  in  181 3, 
led  by  Pliny  Brett,  who  was  refused  admittance  into  full 
connection  in  the  New  England  Conference.  This  party 
claimed  peculiar  attainments  in  holiness,  and  was  the 
means  of  destroying  one  or  two  large  and  several  small 
societies,  particularly  on  Cape  Cod  and  in  Vermont. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Wesleyan  connection, 
Dr.  Coke,  accompanied  by  six  missionaries,  embarked  on 
the  loth  of  December,  181 3  for  Ceylon.  On  the  morning 
of  the  5th  of  May,  1814,  he  was  discovered  lifeless  in  his 
cabin,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  ship's  surgeon  that 
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death  wai  occasioned  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy, "  to  wluch, 
from  the  make  of  his  body  and  the  nature  of  Ids  constitu* 
tion,  he  appeared  to  have  been  somewhat  prediqtosed/*  * 

One  of  the  missionaries,  in  the  presence  of  the  soldiers, 
the  crew,  and  the  passengers,  read  the  burial  service  over 
the  body  of  this  man,  venerable  with  age,  learning,  and 
services  to  the  Christian  church ;  and,  as  the  sun  was  sink* 
ing,  "  the  casket  and  its  precious  contents  were  cast  into 
the  Indian  Ocean,  to  await  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise, 
*  the  sea  shall  give  up  its  dead/  *' 

Memorial  sermons  were  preached  in  the  principal  Meth* 
odist  churches  and  chapels  of  the  world.  Wherever  As- 
bury  went  he  delivered  such  to  the  conferences,  pronounc* 
ing  Coke  a  man  '*of  blessed  mind  and  will;  of  the  third 
branch  of  Oxonian  Methodists ;  a  gentleman,  a  scholar, 
and  a  bishop  to  us;  and,  as  a  minister  of  Cnrist,  in  zeal,  in 
labors,  and  in  ser\'ices  the  greatest  man  in  the  last  cen- 
tury.*' This  eulogium  is  merited;  but  had  he  spoken  in 
such  exalted  terms  of  his  judgment,  it  would  have  been 
an  exaggeration. 

As  the  war  continued  Methodism  in  Canada  suffered 
exceedingly.  The  circuits  in  Upper  Canada  were  manned, 
but  those  in  Montreal,  St.  Francis,  and  Ottawa  were  with- 
out regular  supplies.  The  church  in  Quebec  had  no  reg- 
ular pastor  for  two  years  of  the  struggle,  but  a  Methodist 
surgeon  in  a  British  regiment  preached  there  efficiently, 
and  when  his  regiment  was  removed  a  local  preacher  was 
developed. 

When  peace  was  declared  the  membership  in  Canada 
had  been  reduced  to  little  more  than  half  the  number  at 
the  beginning  of  hostilities.  The  Genesee  Conference  re- 
sumed care  of  the  country.  William  Case  was  made  pre- 
siding elder  of  the  Upper  Canada  district,  and  Henry 

I  Drew'*  ••  Life  of  Coke." 
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pathetic  words:  "  My  eyes  fail.  1  will  resign  the  stations  , 
to  Hishop  McKentirce.  /  wifl  Mir  away  my  feci.  It  is  ' 
the  fifty-fifth  year  of  ministry,  and  furty-fifih  year  of, 
labor  ill  America.  .  Kly  mind  enjoys  [rrcat  peace  and' 
divine  consolation," 

This  was  the  last  conference  he  attended,  and  in  De-  , 
ccmbcr  he  made  the  last  entry  in  his  "Journal."  Hist 
doubts  and  fears  were  yonc,  and  he  wrote:  "  .My  conso- 
lations arc  yreat.     I  live  in  God  from  moment  to  moment."  1 

On  the  24th  of  March,  hopiny  to  attend  the  General '^ 
Conference,  which  was  to  mu-et  in  Ii;iIiimore,  he  started  ^ 
mirtliward,  reaching  Richmond,  V.i.  There  he  preached 
his  last  scrnion.  Nut  l)cinf;  strong  enough  to  walk,  even 
with  the  siipi)ort  of  his  friends,  he  was  cnrricd  into  the 
church  in  tlieir  arms.  I  lis  text  was,  "  I'nr  he  will  finish 
the  Wfirk,  and  cut  it  short  in  riyhtcoiisness :  becansc  a  short 
work  will  the  Lord  make  upcm  the  earth." 

Accompanied  by  the  Rev.  John  Wesley  Hond,  he  jour- 
neyed until  the  29th  of  March,  when  he  reached  the  house 
of  Mr.  Arnold  in  Spoltsylvania.  eif^htecn  miles  from  Frcd- 
ericksbiirfi;  and  there  on  Sunday.  March  31,  1816,  he  died, 
testifying  by  expressive  gestures  to  his  love,  hope,  and 
peace,  when  he  conid  no  longer  speak.' 

Can  his  career  be  paralleled?  "In  his  American  minis- 
try alone  he  preached  .sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  ser- 
mons, ordained  more  than  four  thousand  preachers,  trav- 
eled on  horseback  or  in  carriai,'es  two  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  miles,"  Well  d..es  Stevens  say  that,  with  "Wes- 
ley, Whilefield,  and  Coke,  he  ranks  as  one  of  the  four 
greatest  representative  men  nf  the  Methodist  movement." 
So  fine  was  his  discrimination  thai  his  estimate  of  men  was 
almost  infatlible.  anil  snch  his  self-restraint  Ihat  one  tould 
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never  discern  his  thoughts  before  he  wan  disposed  to  dis- 
close them. 

Contentions  t>etween  the  white  and  the  colored  Meth- 
odists of  Philadelphia  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
John  Emory  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  colored  people 
of  Bethel  Church  staling  that  the  white  preachers  could 
no  longer  maintain  pastoral  responsibility  over  them.  On 
account  of  this  '"  they  considered  thcinsflves  disowned 
by  the  Methodists."  A  meeting-house  was  fitted  up  not 
far  from  Bethel,  and  an  invitation  given  to  all  colored 
people  who  desired  to  be  Methodists  to  attend  there. 
But  this  plan  not  succeeding,  in  1814  Robert  K.  Roberts, 
an  elder  and  pastor  of  St.  Gcorjjc's  Cliurcli,  itisi.sivd  u]>on 
prc.ichiny  to  and  takin}*  pasinral  cli:i  rt,'i:  of  lliein,  claiming 
the  ri^'lit  to  do  so  under  a  contract  niadc  between  the 
members  of  Bethel  Cliiireh  and  the  Melliiiilists  nt  the  time 
Asbury  orditined  Allen  a  deacon.  Heinj;  aiKiscd  that  he 
out;ht  to  make  terms  with  the  trustees,  lie  replied  that 
"he  did  not  come  to  consult  with  Richard  Allen  or  the 
trustees,  but  lu  notify  the  congrcg.ition  that  on  the  next 
Sabbath  lie  would  lie  present  anil  taki:  cliarj^e,"  lie  wa» 
informed  that  he  could  not  be  allowed  to  preach;  never- 
thetess  at  tliv  n])]M>inte<l  time  he  came.  The  trustees, 
having  taken  leyal  counsel,  had  placed  their  own  preacher 
in  the  pulpit,  and  so  disposed  the  congregation  that  it  was 
impossible  for  Roberts  to  reach  it,  and  after-some  debate 
he  departed. 

The  next  year  his  successor,  Robert  Itnrch,  pursued  a 
similar  course  with  a  like  result,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ  of  man- 
damus.  The  application  was  decided  in  favor  of  Bethel 
Church. 

The  colored  people  of  that  society  and  those  of  their 
own  race  who  sympathized  utth  them  organized  them- 
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•dves  in  1 8 16  into  an  independent  bodyi  adopting  as  their 
standards  the  doctrines  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and,  with  very  few  modifications,  its  Form  of  Discipline. 
They  held  their  first  General  Conference  in  April,  18 16, 
and  Richard  Allen,  previously  ordained  an  elder,  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  bishop,  and  was  consecrated  by 
prayer  and  the  im|iosition  of  the  hands  of  five  colored  local 
elders,  one  of  whom,  Absalom  Jones,  was  a  priest  of  tlie 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Thus  arose  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Peter  Spencer,  a  colored  man  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  had 
been  set  a|Kirt  in  1813  by  election,  and  the  laying  on  of 
hands  of  three  lay  elders  who  were  chosen  to  that  office 
for  a  special  pur|M>se,  thus  becoming  the  germ  of  the  Union 
American  McthcHlist  E|iisc«i|ial  Church. 

News  of  the  establishment  of  these  denominations 
stirred  up  considerable  unCfisiness  among  the  colored  con- 
gregations of  the  Methodist  EpiKco|Kil  Church  in  different 
|>arts  of  the  country,  es|K*cially  in  New  York.  The  colored 
McthcMlists  of  that  city  had  applied  for  the  ordination  as 
elttcrs  of  some  of  their  ltK,*al  preachers,  but  the  Methcnlist 
Episcopal  Church  meted  out  to  them  in  substance  the  * 
san)e  treatment  which  the  early  MetlKnltsts  had  received 
from  the  English  church,  a  kind  of  I**abian  policy  of  in- 
activity. The  aggressiveness  of  Peter  Spencer  and  Allen, 
espec'ally  of  the  latter,  compelled  the  Zion.  |>eople  in  New 
York  to  renew  their  efforts  to  obtain  ordination  by  the 
bishops.' 

In  rebuilding  John  Street  Church,  in  1817,  the  trustees 
and  other  members  became  involved  in  controversy,  and 
the  contest  growing  bitter,  William  M.  Stilhvell,  a  travel- 
ing preacher,  three  trustees,  and  three  hundred  members 

'  "  Onc.Ilan(1re«1  Vean  of  the  African  Methodist  KpiscoiKil  Zion  Chorch,*' 
by  Hiiihop  J.  W.  IIu«k1  (A.  M.  K.  Zion  Ikiok  Concern,  New  York  City),  p.  62. 
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of  the  society  seceded.  Various  IcKal  preachers  and  mem* 
bers  affiliated  with  them,  and  the  sect  became  known  as 
Stillwellitcs.  For  a  time  it  incre^iscd  rapidly ;  but  soon  it 
was  seen  that  it  had  no  distinctive  principles  and  could 
supply  no  demand ;  and  most  of  the  scccdcrs  returned  to 
the  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church  "convinced  that  it  is 
easier  to  destroy  a  good  church  than  to  make  a  better 
one." '  Those  who  did  not  return  renounced  the  itiner- 
ancy, and  formed  a  Congregational  church,  of  which  Still- 
well  was  pastor.  In  a  few  years,  however,  it  utterly  dis- 
appeared. 

The  minister  who  Wtis  last  appointed  from  the  New 
York  Conference  to  Zion  Colored  Church  in  New  York 
was  among  the  seceders.  lie  was  allowed  to  finish  his 
year,  not  as  an  appointee  of  the  bishop,  but  «is  called  by 
the  church.  They  availed  themselves  of  the  help  of  Dr. 
James  Covel,  Sylvester  Hutchinson,  and  William  M.  Still- 
well,  who  set  apart  Abraham  Thompson,  James  Varick, 
and  Leven  Smith  as  elders,  they  having  been  previously 
ordained  deacons.  Thus  originated  the  African  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Zion  Church. 

The  General  Conference  of  i8l6  met  on  the  first  day 
of  May,  and  consisted  of  sixteen  delegates  from  the  New 
York  Conference,  fourteen  each  from  the  South  Carolina, 
the  Bciltimore,  and  the  IMiiladelphia,  twelve  from  the  New 
England,  ten  each  from  the  Genesee  and  the  Virj;inia,  nine 
from  the  Ohio,  and  six  from  the  Tennessee.  Asbury  had 
pre|>ared  an  address,  which  was  solemnly  read  to  the  con- 
ference by  the  secretary,  as  was  one  from  McKendrec.  Be- 
sides this  communication  I^ishop  Asbury,  August  5,  1813, 
prepared  a  remarkable  valedictory  epistle  **  to  William 
McKendree,  Hishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church." 
Enoch  George  and  Robert  Richford  Roberts  were  elected 

1  Porter'*  "  lli&tory  of  .Methodism,"  p.  J37. 
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bishops  on  the  14th  of  May,  the  former  having  fifty-scvcn 
and  the  latter  fifty-five  voles.  Gcorj^e  Wtis  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia, trained  in  a  family  where  religion  was  merely  a  fonu, 
notwithstanding  it  was  within  the  parish  of  Devere.inx  Jar- 
ratt,  that  **  Methodist  hrf(»rc  Methodism."  On  removing 
to  another  part  of  the  State  the  family  became  ac<|tiainted 
with  Methodism.  The  first  preacher  whom  they  heard 
was  John  ICaster,  who  had  produced  so  ])rofound  an  im- 
pression ui>on  McKendree.  When  George  attended  the 
meeting  he  was  at  once  convicted,  l)iit  became  so  terror- 
stricken  that  he  detennined  to  Ixj  seen  among  them  no 
more.  On  reflection  he  came  to  a  better  mind,  was  con- 
verted, and  being  called  to  the  ministry  in  1789.  began  to 
travel  with  Co.\,  at  that  time  boolc-stcward.  The  latter  in- 
troduced him  to  Asbury,  who  admitted  him  to  the  confer- 
ence on  trial  in  1 790.  Six  years  later  he  war.  presiding  elder 
of  the  Charleston  district.  The  next  year,  compelled  by  ill- 
ness to  refrain  from  labor,  he  located,  becoming  a  teacher. 
After  some  years  of  retirement  he  joined  the  Baltimore 
Conference,  filling  important  positions  idcctivcly,  .ind  for 
the  four  years  preceding  this  General  Conference  had  been 
presiding  elder  of  the  Potomac  district.  Unction  in 
preaching,  good  judgment,  humility,  and  dignity  accounted 
for  his  election.^ 

Roberts  was  born  in  Maryland,  in  1778,  of  Welsh  and 
Irish  ancestors,  and  was  converted  when  but  fourteen ; 
was  licensed  as  an  exhorter  in  1800.  and  entered  the 
ministry  in  1802  under  the  guidance  of  James  Quinn.  be- 
ginning his  ministry  on  Carlisle  circuit,  having  his  resi- 
dence at  York.  After  a  nion?  than  usuallv  eventfid  an<l 
successful  probation  hv.  was  adniitti'd  in  1.S04  into  full  con- 
nection :  Coke  an<l  Asbury  presiding,  lie  knew  the  fore- 
most men  of  Methodism,  and  attended  the  General  Con- 

I  Sherman^  '•  Life  cf  George."  in  "  I.ivts  of  MitlMMli.i  nislH»|.s." 
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siding  elder  for  Lower  Canada.  The  missionaries  had 
reported  to  the  British  Conference  what  they  had  done, 
and  Ryan  had  addressed  to  it  a  letter  of  complaint  The 
committee  expressed  the  hope  that  the  business  might  be 
settled  amicably. 

The  conference  in  response  recited  that  its  committee 
had  had  several  friendly  interviews  with  the  Canadian 
delegates,  Black  and  Bennett,  who  had  been  invited  to 
seats  in  the  body,  and  gave  the  situation  from  its  point  of 
view;  but,  under  all  the  circumstances,  and  especially 
considering  the  contiguity  of  the  provinces  to  the  western 
and  northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  General  Con- 
fcrence  resolved  that  "  we  cannot  consistently  with  our 
duty  to  the  societies  of  our  charge  in  the  Canadas  give 
up  any  part  of  them  or  any  of  our  chapels  in  those  prov- 
inces to  the  superintendence  of  the  British  connection.** 

Joshua  Soule  was  elected  editor  and  general  book- 
steward,  and  Thomas  Mason  associated  with  him. 

James  Axley  brought  forward  a  motion  similar  to  that 
which  was  defeated  four  years  before,  that  no  preacher 
should  distill  or  retail  spirituous  liquors  without  forfeit- 
ing his  license.  An  attempt  was  made  to  amend  this 
by  adding  "  that  every  prudent  means  be  used  by  our 
Annual  and  Quarterly-meeting  Conferences  to  discourage 
the  distilling  or  retailing  of  spirituous  liquors  among  our 
people,  and  especially  among  our  preachers."  This  was 
obviously  unpopular  and  immediately  withdrawn,  and 
under  the  previous  question  Axley *s  motion  was  passed. 

To  slavery  the  conference  referred  as  an  evil  past 
remedy ;  and,  after  striking  out  some  neglected  recom- 
mendations, enacted  that  **  no  slave-holder  shall  be  eligible 
to  any  official  station  in  our  church  hereafter,  where  the 
laws  of  the  State  in  which  he  lives  will  admit  of  emancipa- 
tion, and  permit  the  liberated  slave  to  enjoy  freedom." 
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to  give  himself  wholly  to  God.  Mrs.  Bassett,  of  Delaware, 
**  gave  her  influence,  means,  and  bright  example  of  holiness 
to  Methodism/*  as  did  Mrs.  Prudence  Gough,  of  Perry  Hall. 

On  account  of  the  privacy  of  their  lives  the  names  di 
Methodist  women  rarely  appear  in  history,  yet  the  beauty 
of  the  Lord  was  upon  them,  and — like  those  of  these  self- 
denying  founders  of  the  Tnict  Society  in  American  Meth- 
odism — the  works  of  their  hands  are  ''  established." 

During  the  session  of  the  General  Conference  the 
remains  of  Asbury  were  disinterred  and  bonie  to  Ilalti* 
more,  where,  after  a  sermon  from  McKendree,  followed 
by  a  procession  including  all  the  General  Conference  and 
hundreds  of  other  clergymen  from  the  city  and  neighbor- 
ing  churches,  they  were  deposited  beneath  the  altar  of 
Kutaw  Street  Church. 

Less  than  four  months  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
conference,  Jesse  Lee  closed  his  career  under  circum- 
stances similar  to  those  surrounding  Whitefield  in  his  last 
hours.  lie  Wcis  perhaps  the  most  popular  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  term,  and  one  of  the  most  effective  in  any 
sense,  of  early  American  Methodist  preachers.  (lis  last 
station  was  in  Aimapolis,  the  capital  of  Maryland.  Dur- 
ing his  services  there  he  atteniled  a  camp-meeting  near 
Ilillsboro,  preaching  twice,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  day 
in  which  his  last  sermon  was  delivered  was  seized  with  a 
congestive  chill  from  which  he  never  rallied.  For  a  short 
time  he  suffered  from  depression,  but  for  several  days  pre- 
ceding his  death  was  exalted  by  holy  joy.  He  was  the 
founder  of  Methodism  in  New  England,  the  first  historian 
of  the  church,  and  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  Washington  from  1809  to  181 5,  when  he  resigned 
to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  some  of  his  brethren,  who  thought 
it  "  too  near  an  approach  to  secular  work  for  a  man  in  the 
office  of  a  Methodist  preacher." 
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Asbury  early  chose  him  for  ihe  episcojjacy.  atui  sc\'eral 
times  it  seemed  likely  he  winikl  be  elected  to  it,  but  his 
manly  independence  and  finimcss  of  opinion  in  times  of 
party  strife  were  made  the  occasions  of  his  defeat.  In 
public  services  he  might  fairly  be  ranked  next  to  Asbury.' 

The  Wesleyaii  Academy  was  established  at  New  Mar- 
ket, N.  H,,in  1818,  by  New  England  Methodist  preachers. 
A  similar  academy,  known  as  the  Wesleyun  Seminary,  was 
founded  in  :8iQ  in  New  York  City  under  the  patronage 
of  the  New  York  Conference.  Dr.  Samuel  K.  Jennings, 
aided  by  several  citizens  of  Italtimorc,  founded  a  literary 
institution  in  that  city  to  be  known  as  Asbury  College,  but 
it  did  not  succeed. 

The  generiU  Missionary  Society  was  formed  in  April, 
1819,  under  the  name  of  the  Missionary  and  Bible  Society 
of  the  Methodist  lipiscopal  Church  in  America,  the  place 
of  the  first  meeting  being  the  Forsyth  Street  Church,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  where  a  constitution  was  read  and 
adopted.  The  names  of  the  ministers  present  at  the  time 
the  committee  was  appointe<t  for  its  formation  were  I'rec- 
bom  Garrettson,  Joshua  Snule,  Samuel  Merwin.  Nathan 
Hangs,  l^ban  Clark,  Thomas  Mason,  Seth  Crowell,  Samuel 
Howe,  and  Thomas  Thorpe.  Garrettson,  Clark,  and  Hangs 
were  the  committee  who  prepared  the  constitution.  Mc- 
Kendree,  George,  Roberts,  and  Nathan  Hangs  were  re- 
spectively presi<lcnt,  first,  second,  and  third  vice -president. 
Soule  was  treasurer.  Mason  corresponding  secretary.  The 
managers  were  well-known  laymen.  The  entire  receipts 
for  the  first  year  were  $823.64,  and  the  first  anniversary 
was  held  April  17,  1820. 

About  the  same  time  a  missionary  society  was  formed 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Philadelphia  Conference. 

The  "Methodist  Magazine"   was  permanently  estab- 
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elders.  The  conference  resolved,  first,  "  That  whenever, 
in  any  Annual  ConTerence,  there  shall  be  a  vacancy  or 
vacancies  in  the  office  of  presiding  elder,  in  consequence 
of  his  period  of  senicc  of  four  years  liavinK  expired,  or 
the  bishop  wi^hint;  to  rcinovc  any  presiding  elder,  or  by 
death,  resignation,  or  otiicrwiso,  the  bishop  or  president 
of  the  conference,  having;  .iscertaiiie<l  the  number  \v;mted 
from  any  of  these  causes,  shall  noniiiiaie  lhr-:e  times  the 
number,  out  of  which  the  conference  ^hall  elect  by  ballot, 
/vithont  debate,  llie  number  \v<-iiited  ;  Pm-iifii/,  when  there 
is  more  than  one  wanted,  not  more  than  three  at  a  time 
shall  be  nominated,  nor  more  than  one  at  a  lime  elected; 
Prox'iticd,  also,  that  in  cisc  of  vacancy  or  vacancies  in  the 
interval  of  any  Annual  Conference,  the  bishop  shall  h.ive 
authority  to  fill  the  said  vacancy  or  racancies  until  the 
ensuing  Annual  Conference." 

Second :  "  That  the  presiding  elders  be,  and  hereby  arc, 
made  the  advisory  counsel  of  the  bishop  or  president  of 
the  conference  in  stationing  the  preachers." 

This  was  sii^ned  by  Cooper.  Koszel,  Hangs,  Wells, 
Emory,  and  Capers.  The  first  resolution  was  jKisscd  by 
avote  of  sixty-one  to  twenty-five  without  change,  imd  the 
second  received  a  minor  amendment  by  the  consent  of  the 
committee  and  was  then  adopted. 

Some  days  later  Soulc,  bishop  elect,  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  episcopacy,  which  was  publicly  read,  stating  that  if 
ordained  he  would  not  hold  himself  bound  to  be  governed 
by  the  resolutions  of  the  conference  relative  to  the  nom- 
ination and  election  of  presiding  elders,  as  he  <lid  not 
consider  them  ccmstitulional.  It  was  moved  to  reconsider 
them.  The  discussion  continued  nnlil  the  time  fixed  for 
the  ordination  of  Soule,  and  the  motion  to  reconsider  was 
defeated  by  a  tie,  the  vote  l)eing  by  ballot.  The  next 
day  Soule  presented  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  bishop. 
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A  day  later  it  was  moved  thai  the  resolution  concerning 
the  nomination  and  election  of  presiding  elders  be  sus- 
pended until  the  next  General  Conference,  and  that  the 
General  Sii[»crinlendentsbc  instructed  to  act  in  llie  interval 
under  the  old  nile.  A  point  was  made  that  this  resolution 
was  not  in  order;  the  cliair  held  that  it  was,  and  an  appeal  ■ 
beiny  taken,  it^  decision  was  sn>taincd.  At  the  arteriiooii  ' 
session  Suule  was  requoled  to  withdraw  his  resij^nation,  but 
he  dccliiitd  to  do  so  and  it  was  accepted. 

I'enilini;  the  <leterniination  of  the  (piestion,  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  reMihitions  \vas  discussed  by  ihc  bishops 
in  private.  It  was  learned  that  Roberts  was  of  tlie  opin- 
ion thai  die  resolutions  infriii^'eil  the  constitnlion ;  (leorge 
was  silent,  but  McKemiree  emphatically  pronounced  thein 
unconstitutional,  aiul  addressed  a  letter  to  the  General 
Conference  to  diat  efTecl,  ami  aflirniiin'  that,  as  they  were 
without  projier  authority  and  form,  he  considered  himsdf 
niider  no  oblijjation  to  enforce  them,  or  to  enjoin  upon 
others  to  do  so. 

A  propitsitiou,  signed  by  Ros^el  and  Finley,  for  n  new 
law  advising;  the  Annual  Conferences  so  to  alter  the  consti- 
tution as  to  i'i\e  the  bishops  a  qualified  veto  power  when 
they  shouhl  jutlye  an  act  of  the  General  Conference 
iinconstituiional,  was  carried.  Unsuccessful  efforts  were 
made  to  elect  another  superintendent.  Nathan  Bangs 
was  made  editor  and  j;eneral  book-steward,  ami  Thomas 
Mason  assistant  book-steward.  The  conference  having 
decided  lo  elect  an  a^,'ent  for  the  Hook  Concern  in  Cincin- 
luiti,  Martin  Ruler  waschosen  on  ihe  second  ballot  Soule. 
Hangs,  and  Dstrander  were  appointed  a  committee  "  to 
assist  the  episcopacy  to  revise  the  Form  of  Ui.scipline,  and 
conform  it  to  the  regulations  and  resolutions  of  this  con- 
ference." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

CRITICAL  DISCORDS  AND  COUPREHENSIVE 
ENTERPRISES. 

McKendree  addressed  a  letter  to  the  different  confer- 
ences immediately  after  the  adjournment,  protesting  against 
the  suspended  resolutions  as  unconstitutional,  and  seven— 
the  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  South 
Carolina,  and  Virginia — voted  them  to  be  so,  of  which  six 
recommended  their  legalization  and  adoption  by  a  change 
of  the  constitution ;  five,  however — the  New  England,  New 
York,  Genesee,  Philadelphia,  and  Ualtimore — refused  to 
take  any  action. 

The  General  Conference  of  1834  assembled  In  Baltimore 
with  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  membern.  The  Rev. 
Richard  Reece,  late  president  of  the  Hrilish  Conference, 
and  the  Rev.  John  Hannah,  his  accredited  companion,  were 
introduced  to  the  conference  by  the  senior  bishop.  In  the 
letter  from  the  British  Conference  and  in  the  addresses  of 
Mr.  Reece  and  Mr.  Hannah  were  eulogized  the  spirit  and 
communications  of  John  Emory,  who  had  fulfilled  his  mis- 
sion as  fraternal  delegate  to  their  conference. 

The  subject  of  church  government  was  discussed  in  the 
episcopal  address,  anti  referred  to  a  committee.  Lovick 
Pierce  proposed,  but  without  effect,  a  plan  to  authorize 
a  new  restriction  on  the  powers  of  the  General  Con- 
ference, giving  the  bishops,  or  a  majority  of  them,  a 
qualified  veto  power,  and  allowing  them  to  state  within 
3i» 
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three  days  their  objections  to  any  act  which  they  deemed 
an  infringement  upon  the  constitution.  If  after  receiving 
such  communication  the  conference  should  reaffirm  the 
said  act  by  a  majority  of  two  thirds  it  should  go  into  effect, 
and  should  it  prevail  by  a  smaller  number  the  bishops  were 
still  to  have  the  power  10  lay  it  before  the  Annual  Confer- 
ences, in  which  case  a  decision  of  a  majority  should  be  final. 

With  a  preamble  stating  that  the  resolutions  suspended 
at  the  last  General  Conference  "are  null  and  void,  inas- 
much as  a  majority  of  the  Annual  Conferences  have  judged 
them  unconstitutional,  and  whereas  six  recommended  their 
adoption,*'  it  was  moved  that  as  soon  as  "  their  adoption 
shall  be  recommended  by  the  other  Annual  Conferences, 
the  same  being  approved  by  two  thirds  of  the  present 
General  Conference,  they  shall  go  into  effect." 

This  resolution  was  not  carried,  but  a  .notion  of  David 
Young,  with  a  similar  preamble,  resolving  that  the  "  said 
resolutions  are  not  of  authority  and  shall  not  be  carried 
into  effect."  was  passed  with  the  narrow  margin  of  two 
majority  in  a  ballot  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four.  On 
the  last  day  of  the  session,  however,  a  resolution  was  voted 
declaring  that  the  suspended  resolutions  were  "  considered 
as  unfinished  business,  and  were  not  to  be  inserted  in  the 
revised  form  of  the  Discipline,  nor  carried  into  effect." 

The  conference  having  decided  to  elect  two  general 
.superintendents,  a  ballot  was  taken.  Joshua  Soule  had  64 
votes,  William  Beauchamp62,  Elijah  Hedding6i,  and  John 
Emory  59.  On  the  next  ballot  Soule.  having  65  votes,  was 
elected  by  one  majority  ;  Hedding  received  64,  Beauchamp 
62,  and  Emory  58.  Before  the  third  ballot  Emory  with- 
drew his  name,  Beauchamp  had  60  votes,  and  Hedding, 
having  66,  was  elected. 

Soule  had  demonstrated  himself  to  be  the  most  dominat- 
ing personality,  except  Asbury,  in  the  history  of  American 
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Methodism.  Practically  ''  the  father  of  the  constitution/' 
he  declined  to  pledge  himself  to  comply  with  an  uncon- 
stitutional law,  resigned,  and  refused  to  withdraw  his 
resignation,  and  yet,  after  the  rancorous  discussion  of 
four  years,  was  the  first  elected,  lie  Wtis  a  native  of 
Maine,  and  was  now  in  his  forty-thini  year;  he  joined  a 
Methodist  class  when  sixteen,  and  began  the  next  year 
to  travel  as  the  helper  of  an  itinerant.  Usually  spoken  of 
as  the  "  boy  preacher,"  he  became  famous  as  a  polemic 
antagonist  of  Calvinism,  Unitarianism,  and  Universalism. 
He  was  a  close  student  and  a  discursive  reader  and,  until 
elected  book-publisher  and  editor  of  the  "  Methodist 
Magazine,*'  had  been  for  several  ycirs  presiding  elder. 
After  the  General  Conference  in  1820  he  was  stationed  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  remained  one  year,  and 
was  then  transferred  to  l^altimore,  representing  that  body 
in  the  Conference  of  1824. 

Elijah  Hcddiiig  was  a  native  of  Dutchess  County,  New 
York,  but  was  reared  in  a  Vermont  town,  where  there  had 
been  no  public  religious  services  until  a  Methodist  family 
moved  to  the  |)lace,  who  Were  in  the  habit,  in  their  own 
house,  of  reading  Wesley's  sermons  to  such  a  congregation 
as  might  assemble.  Iledding,  being  a  good  reader,  was 
asked  to  perform  this  service,  though  he  made  no  profes- 
sion of  religion.  In  his  nineteenth  year  he  was  converted, 
and  in  his  twentieth  was  appointed  to  a  charge  vacated  by 
Lorenzo  Dow,  *'  who  left  his  circuit,  imagining  that  God 
had  called  him  to  go  to  Ireland."  The  next  year  he  was 
admitted  to  the  New  York  Conference,  and  on  its  division 
in  1805  he  became  one  of  the  New  England  branch.  lie 
was  presiding  ehler  of  the  New  London  district  in  1809, 
sat  as  a  delegate  in  the  General  Conference  of  1812,  and 
became  renowned  as  a  preacher  and  as  a  progressive 
ecclesiastical  statesman.     Three  times  he  was  pastor  in 
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Boston,  and  under  his  inspiration  the  conference  appointed 
a  committee,  of  which  he  was  one,  to  consider  the  establish- 
ment of  a  weekly  religious  paper ;  and  during  the  next  year 
WAS  founded  "  Zion's  I  Icrald/'  the  first  weekly  exclusively 
Methodist  publication  in  the  world.  The  first  copy 
measured  nine  by  sixteen  inches.  At  each  of  the  four 
terms  that  Iledding  had  been  delegate  to  the  General 
Conference  he  had  received  all  but  two  or  three  votes  of 
the  entire  number  cast' 

Ucauchamp,  a  native  of  Delaware,  who  came  so  near  an 
election,  *'  w«is  a  man  of  genuine  greatness,  one  of  nature*s 
noblemen  and  Gcnrs  elect."  He  early  became  a  Christian, 
was  well  eductited,  entered  the  ministr}*,  and  was  equally 
popular  as  a  preaicher  in  Pittsburg,  New  York,  and  Ik>ston. 
In  1 8 1 6  he  took  editorial  charge  of  the  "  Western  Christian 
Monitor/*  a  monthly  magazine,  the  only  one  then  published 
in  the  church.  '  He  was  the  author  of  a  book  of  essay's  on 
••  The  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  was  known  as  "  the 
Demosthenes  of  the  West,"  and  would  undoubtedly  have 
l>cen  chosen  bishop  had  he  not  s{x;nt  so  large  a  portion  of 
his  life  out  of  the  itinerancy.^ 

Hangs  was  reelected  general  book-steward,  with  Kmory 
as  assistant,  and  Kuter  t)ook-agent  at  Cincinn<nti. 

A  number  of  the  preachers  in  the  up|>er  province  of 
Canada  sent  a  petition  to  the  Gener.nl  Conference  "  to  set 
them  off  as  an  inde|>cndent  body,  with  the  privilege  of 
electing  a  bishop  to  reside  among  them."  The  resolution 
of  the  conference  authorized  the  fonnation  of  a  Canada 
Conference,  but  did  not  concede  all  that  w«is  asked. 

Many  memorials  were  presented  claiming  for  laymen 
the  right  to  representation,  but  it  w«is  deemed  inexpedient 
to  grant  their  petitions. 

1  "  l.ivcN  (if  tlio  MctlMNliNt  nisliiips,**  |».  ii>o. 

-  Stevens's  *'  History  of  the  .MctlicMlist  Kpise«»|>;i1  Church,'*  vol.  iv.,|».  jo. 
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The  missions  to  the  Indians  prospered  in  1824,  and 
Peter  Joncs_  a  half-breed.  English  on  his  father's  side  and 
of  the  tribe  oi  Mississnifua  on  his  mother's,  became  noted 
for  preacliiiit;  to  the  IiidinnN  and  iiiturprctin^'  for  the  inis- 
sionaritiM, 

The  first  college  (irRHnizcfl  nftfrC'»kesbury  was  dcMtroycd 
was  located  at  Atigiista,  Ky.,  ami  was  iiamt'd  Augusta  Col- 
lege. It  was  a  county  academy,  but  by  the  citizens  was 
tendered  to  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  confurenccs  in  1822. 
J.  1'.  Finlcy  was  principal,  and  in  1825  John  I'.  Durbin 
was  appointed  professor  of  l.tiiguages. 

The  Methodist  Honk  Concern  in  New  York  began  the 
publication  of  "  The  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal  "  in 

1 826.  issuing  the  first  copy  on  the  yth  of  ScptL'inbcr.  "  The 
Missionary  Journal,"  published  iti  Charkstun,  S.  C,  pre- 
ceded it  for  a  year  or  two,  but  was  merged  in  it,  and  for 
a  time  the  paper  biire  the  title,  "Ttie  Christian  Advocate 
and  Journal."  In  August,  1828.  "  Zion's  Herald"  was 
consolidated  with  it,  and  for  some  years  it  was  known  as 
"  The  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal  and  Zion's  Herald." 
Hut  in  1830,  a  new  association  having  been  formed,  the 
publication  of  the  present  "  Zion's  Herald "  was  begun, 
and  that  part  of  the  title  was  subsequently  drop])ed.  The 
first  editor  of  "The  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal" 
was  a  layman  named  Barber  Dadger. 

In  harmony  with  the  original  impulse  of  Methodism, 
much  interest  was  taken  in  education,  and  in  1824  an 
academy  was  established  at  Ca?:enovta,  N.  Y.  Maine 
Wesleyan  Seminary  at  Kent's  Hill  was  incorporated  in 

1827,  having  previously  received  a  gift  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  from  I.uther  Samson. 

The  academy  at  New  Market,  N.  11,,  was  affdiatcd  in 
1826  with  tile  Wesleyan  Academy.  fi>iitiileil  in  Wilbrnliani, 
Mass. ;  and  Wilbur  l-'isk,  who  had  been  graduated   with 
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honor  from  Brown  University  in  181 5,  studied  law,  but 
entered  the  Methodist  ministry  in  i8i8»  was  placed  in 
charge.  The  Pittsburg  Conference  founded  at  Uniontown, 
Pn.,  an  institution  named  Madison  College,  of  which 
I  lenry  1).  ])ascom  was  made  president ;  but  it  was  of  short 
duration. 

The  Sunday-school  Union  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  established  in  1827.  Its  primary  purpose  was 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  schools  in  small  towns  and 
scattered  settlements,  and  to  furnish  them  books  suitable 
for  libraries,  and  communications  containing  instructions 
for  teachers. 

The  General  Conference  of  1828  met  in 'Pittsburg.  Gar- 
rettson  was  elected  a  deleg<ite,  but  before  the  assembling 
of  the  conference  died,  universally  belove«l  and  honored 
both  in  church  and  state. 

Josiah  Randall,  of  the  NewKngland  Conference,  appealed 
from  a  decision  expelling  him  on  the  charge  of  dissemin.iting 
doctrines  contrary  to  the  Articles  of  Religion.  Me  was 
said  to  teach  that  no  atonement  was  made  by  Christ  for 
the  transgressions  of  the  law,  for  which  men  are  personally 
responsible,  and  that  God  may,  upon  the  condition  of  mere 
acts  of  the  transgressor,  relinquish  his  claims  and  the  trans- 
gressor be  pardoned  without  an  atonement.  He  made  his 
defense  in  person,  and  was  answered  by  Wilbur  Fisk. 
Randall  admitted  that  the  case  had  been  fairly  represented, 
and  retired ;  the  decision  expelling  him  was  reaflirmed  by 
a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  to  one. 

It  was  reported  that  Sonle  had  preached  a  sermon 
in  which  there  was  an  a|)parent  departure  from  several 
points  of  doctrine  held  by  the  church.  The  committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter  reported  that  there 
was  **  nothing  in  the  sermon  of  Bishop  Soule  preached  be- 
fore the  South  Carolina  Conference  and  published  at  its 
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request,  fairly  considered,  inconsistent  with  our  Articles 
of  Religion  as  illustrated  in  the  writings  of  Wesley  and 
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tioii  of  these  and  the  wide  drculatton  of  **  Mutual  Rights  *' 
naturally  excited  opposition  from  the  representatives  of 
the  constituted  authorities.  Dennis  P.  Uorsey.  of  the  Ual* 
tiniore  Conference*  after. iKMn^  left  for  a  year  without  an 
a|>|M>intnicnt,  was  exchuled  fnim  the  church  for  refusing 
to  pledge  htnisulf  to  tlusist  from  spreading  what  the  ccm- 
fcrcncu  regarded  as  incendiary  ptd>lications.  William  C. 
Pool  received  the  Mune  punishment  f<»r  circulating** Mutual 
Rights  "  c'uid  attending  Union  Meetings.  In  erne  month 
eleven  local  preachers  and  twenty-two  laymen  were  ex- 
|>clled  in  Haltimore.  These  took  an  np|K*al  to  the  district 
confrri'nce.  Much  excitement  resulted,  and  the  wives  and 
friends  of  those  wIhi  had  been  ejectetl,  in  all  fifty  women, 
withilrew  from  the  MethcMlist  Kpisco]Kd  Church. 

A  convention  of  reformers  assembled  in  Haltimore  in 
1827  and  prepared  a  memorial  to  the  next  General  Con- 
ference and  an  address  to  the  public. 

The  com])lication  (»f  Iledding  with  the  controversy 
diverted  attention  fnim  ])rinciples  to  persons.  lie  had 
delivered  an  acUIress  to  the  Pittsburg  Conference  on  the 
duty  of  Methodist  ministers  with  reference  to  current 
discussions  of  church  reform,  and  one  of  the  members  of 
that  body  rejHtrted  his  remarks  in  **  Mutual  Rights,**  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  bishop,  traduced  him ;  whereupon  he 
demanded  reparation  from  that  paper,  and,  the  response 
not  being  satisfactory,  he  laid  the  matter  before  the  Gen- 
eral Conference.  It  w/is  referred  to  a  committee,  before 
which  appeared  the  bishop,  the  writer  of  the  article,  and 
the  delegates  from  the  Pittsburg  Conference.  .  The  report 
adopted  by  the  conference  thus  exonerated  the  bishoji: 
•'The  address  of  Hishop  Iledding,  as  recalle<l  by  himself 
and  the  delegates  of  the  Pittsburg  Conference,  not  only 
was  not  deserving  of  censure,  but  was  such  as  the  circun;  - 
stances  4)f  the  case  rendered  it  his  official  duty  to  deliver." 
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versies  prior  to  the  General  Conference  of  18289  becominj; 
the  most  aggressive  of  the  opponents  of  the  existing  order. 
To  meet  him  Thomas  IC.  Hond,  a  local  preacher  and  practic- 
ing physician  of  Daltimore,  issued  an  appeal  to  the  Method- 
ists in  opposition  to  the  changes  proposed  in  their  church 
government,  his  book  being  dedicated  to  Snethcn.  Alex- 
ander McCaine,  a  former  secretary  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence, published  a  work  called  ''History  and  Mystery  of 
Methodist  Kpiscopacy.**  To  him  ICmory  replied  to  the 
satisfacticm  of  all  who  held  to  the  old  ways,  and  to  the  dis- 
gust of  those  who  had  committed  themselves  to  reform. 

The  expelled  members  and  their  sympathizers,  assem- 
bled in  l^altimore  in  November,  1827,  formed  a  society 
called  "  Associate  Methcxlist  Reformers,"  and  prepared  a 
memorial  to  the  approaching  General  Conference.  To  it 
the  conference  replied  in  a  rep<»rt  prepared  by  John  Kmory, 
designed  to  show  th.'it  the  various  demands  of  the  reform- 
ers were  not  founded  on  natural  or  ac(|uired  rij;ht,  and 
were  of  such  a  character  that  if  granted  they  would  under- 
mine the  ])ractical  system  which  had  given  to  Methodism 
its  success.  The  report  charges  that  the  organization  of 
Union  Societies  was  the  stnirce  of  the  jjrincipal  evils. 

The  reformers  were  most  numerous  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, l^altimore,  Pittsburg,  and  Cincinnati.  They  ap- 
plied the  title  of  Old  Side  to  those  who  adhered  to  the 
Methodist  ICpiscopal  Church.  Early  in  1828  charges  were 
brought  against  various  ministers  who  refused  to  receive 
the  overtures  of  the  General  Conference.  While  some  were 
expelled,  many  withdrew,  taking  with  them  classes  and 
leaders,  leaving  church  property  behind,  but  proceeding 
at  once  to  gather  funds  to  buy  and  build.  Two  local 
preachers  and  nine  laymen,  stewards,  elders,  and  exhorters, 
were  cut  off  before  the  close  of  the  year  in  Lynchburg.  Va. 
This  was  followed  by  a  large  secession.      Similar  dirticul- 
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He  preached  the  dedicator}*  sermon  of  the  new  church, 
and  under  his  superintendence  the  society  prospered,  as 
did  the  whole  movement  every wliere.  In  four  years  the 
number  of  members  re)>(>rted  from  the  fourteen  confer- 
ences was  2r),587. 

Although  the  territory  of  Canada  had  been  amicably 
divided  with  the  Wcslcyan  connection,  leavinjj  Upper 
Canada  under  the  superintendence  of  tlie  Methodist  ]v{)is- 
copal  Church,  the  troubles  in  that  country  continued. 
The  preachers,  havin;^  chiefly  emij^raled  from  the  United 
Stales,  were  denied  certain  jirivile^es  enjoyed  by  natives 
and  by  ministers  fn>m  ICnj^laml,  and  the  celebration  of 
matrimony  was  especially  embarrassed.  A  stilemn  appeal 
therefore  was  made  by  the  Canada  Conference  to  the 
General  Conference  of  182H  for  release  from  responsi- 
ble connection  with  it;  this  was  referred  to  a  committee 
of  seven,  of  which  Banjjs,  who  in  his  early  ministry  had 
endured  much  hardship  in  Canada,  was  appointed  chair- 
man. 

On  the  report  of  this  committee  the  conference  adopted 
a  plan  to  allow  Annual  Conferences  in  Upper  Canada  to 
elect  a  j^eneral  superintendent  for  the  Methodist  ICpiscopal 
Church  in  that  province,  and  to  authorize  the  j^cneral 
superintendents  in  the  United  Stales  lo  or<lain  him ;  and 
by  another  resolution  it  provided  for  furnishint^  the 
periodicals  pul)lished  by  the  Methodist  lk>ok  Concern 
on  the  same  terms  as  were  allowed  to  Methodists  in  the 
United  States,  and  ordered  that  if  the  Canadian  Conference 
continued  to  patronize  the  Methodist  Hook  Concern  they 
should  receive  an  equal  appropriation  of  any  ainuial  divi- 
dend which  mi^ht  be  made  by  the  Hook  Concern  to  the 
several  Annual  Conferences  respectively. 

"When  the  subject  first  came  up  for  consideration," 
.says  l^an<i[s,  "  it  was  contended,  and  the  committee  to  whom 
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it  was  first  referred  so  reported,  which  report  was  approved 
by  a  vote  of  the  General  Conference,  that  *tliat  body  had 
no  eonslitntioiial  rijjlit  to  set  off  the  brethren  in  Canada  3!i 
an  independent  body,  because  the  terms  of  the  contract 
by  which  the  General  Conference  existed  made  obligatory 
on  it  as  a  dele^jated  body  to  preserve  the  union  entire,  and 
not  to  break  up  the  church  into  !>eparate  fragments," 

Emory,  however,  proposed  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  prciichers  who  went 
to  Canada  from  the  United  Slates  did  su  in  the  first  instance 
I  Of.  missionaries,  and  that  ever  afterward,  when  additional 
help  was  needed,  Asbury  and  his  successors  aslced  for 
volunteers,  not  claiming  the  n[;ht  to  send  them  in  the 
same  authoritative  manner  in  which  they  were  appointed 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  From  this 
Kmory  deduced  the  doctrine  that  it  was  perfectly  com- 
patible with  the  powers  of  ihe  <)eleyaicd  General  Con- 
ference, thus  connected  by  a  voluntary  or  conditional 
contract  either  expressed  or  implied,  to  dissolve  the  con- 
nection. Hangs  slates  that  the  agreement  was  bused 
wholly  on  this  principle.'  It  was  stipulated  that  any 
bishop  ordained  for  Canada  under  the  agreement  should 
not  be  allowed  to  exercise  episcopal  functions  in  the 
United  States. 

The  conference  was  flooded  with  memorials  concern- 
ing speculative  freemasonry.  These  were  referred  to  a 
special  committee,  but  the  conference  wisely  refused  to 
make  a  deliverance  upon  a  subject  of  which  it  could  not 
acquire  sufficient  knowledge  lo  test  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  the  organization,  and  whose  members  it  could  not  con- 
demn so  long  as  they  comported  themselves  in  harmony 
with  the  rules  of  the  church 

There  were  also  many  ]>etitions  concerning  ardent  spirits. 
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On  motion  of  Wilbur  Fisk  a  very  moderate  resolution  was 
passed: 

**  Whereas,  The  rules  and  examples  of  the  Weslesran 
Methodists  from  the  commencement  of  iheir  existence  as  a 
Iicopic,  both  in  Europe  and  Americat  were  calculated  to 
suppress  intemperance  and  to  discountenance  the  needless 
use  of  ardent  spirits;  and 

"  Whereas,  The  public  mind  in  our  country  for  a  few 
years  past  has  been  remarkably  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
the  importance  of  this  subject ;  therefore 

'*  Hcsohvif,  I .  That  we  rejoice  in  all  the  laudable  and 
proper  efforts  now  making  to  promote  this  just  object,  so 
important  to  the  interest  both  of  church  and  nation. 

**  Resolved^  2.  That  all  our  preachers  and  people  be  ex* 
pected,  and  they  are  hereby  expected,  to  adhere  to  their 
first  principles  as  contained  in  their  excellent  rules  on  this 
subject,  and  as  practiced  by  our  fathers,  and  to  do  all  they 
prudently  can,  both  by  precept  and  example,  to  suppress 
intemperance  throughout  the  land. 

"  Resolved,  3.  That,  to  bring  about  the  reformation  de- 
sired on  this  subject,  it  is  important  that  we  neither  drink 
ourselves  (except  medicinally)  nor  give  i.t  to  visitors  or 
workmen.*' 

Wilbur  Fisk  and  William  Capers  were  elected  fraternal 
delegates  to  the  British  Conference. 

When  the  General  Conference  of  1832  assembled  in 
Philadelphia,  its  members  deplored  the  absence  of  Bishop 
George,  who  had  closed  his  laborious  and  exemplary  life 
September  23,  1828. 

Great  was  the  rejoicing  over  the  denominational  returns. 
In  the  four  years  preceding  the  close  of  1831  there  had 
been  an  addition  of  131,117  members  and  434  ministers: 
giving  a  tot«il  of  513,114  members  and  2010  ministers. 

An  important  change  was  made  in  the  .sixth  restrictive 
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rule,  so  as  to  make  it  possible,  upon  the  concurrent  rec* 
ommendation  of  three  quarters  of  the  members  of  the 
Annual  Conferences  present  and  voting,  for  n  majority  of 
two  thirds  of  the  next  General  Confereivce  to  alter  any  of 
the  restrictive  rules  except  the  first.  It  was  also  provided 
that  when  two  thirds  of  a  General  Conference  shall  have 
recommended  the  same,  and  three  quarters  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  ensuing  Annua!  Conferences  present  and  voting 
shall  concur,  such  alterations  shall  take  eflcct. 

James  Osgood  Andrew  of  the  Georgia,  and  John  Emory 
of  the  Haltimore,  Conference,  were  elected  bishops,  223 
ballots  being  c.ist,  each  bearing  two  names;  Andrew  had 
140  and  Kmory  135  votes.  Andrew  was  the  son  of  a 
Methodist  preacher,  and  was  born  in  1 7«>4 ;  he  entered  the 
South  Carolina  Conference  at  eighteen,  and  though  having 
little  education  when  he  began  lo  preach,  his  improvement 
was  constant ;  he  was  equally  ingratiating  in  private  and  in 
public,  and,  while  eltxpient  on  all  occasions,  such  was  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  missions  that  in  speaking  upon 
that  theme  he  seemed  to  surpass  all  previous  elTorls.  ••  In 
the  heated  strife  of  1820  and  1X24  he  had  so  borne  himself 
as  not  to  incur  the  enmity  of  the  progressives.*' ' 

William  Capers  was  probablj-  the  most  poptdar  preacher 
in  the  South.  At  a  meeting  of  delegates  to  consider  can- 
didates, he  was  asked  to  allow  his  name  to  be  presented 
for  the  ofTice  of  bishop,  but  he  declined,  stating  that  he 
was  •*  unwillingly  a  slave-holder,  and  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  brought  into  antagonism  as  a  candidate  with  Andrew, 
whom  he  suggested  tis  suitable  for  the  olVice.*'  Andrew 
w;ls  not  a  slave-holder,  neither  was  his  father;  therefore 
there  appeare«l  n<»  danger  that  he  w<»nld  inherit  slaves. 
This  statement  greatly  contributed  to  the  large  vote  which 
Andrew  received. 

>  Siiiith\  '*  Life  unil  Ix'ttcrk  u(  J.  O,  Andrew,"  \u  Jja 
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Emory  was  n  native  r»f  Maryland,  the  son  of  a  man  noted 
for  industry,  honesty,  and  dccisirm  of  character  and  for 
usefulness  as  a  class-leader.  His  mother  was  reared  in 
the  Mn^lish  church,  but  sh<»rtly  before  her  marria^^c  h«id 
become  a  Methodist.  I*jnory*s  father,  havin{^  occupied 
various  judiciary  |K)sitions,  designed  his  son  for  the  pro- 
fession of  law.  I  lis  progress  w.'is  so  rapid  that  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  his  nhicteenth  year.  Against  the  wish 
of  his  father  he  yielded  to  a  call  to  jircach,  which  so  bit- 
terly disappointed  the  former  that  years  elapsed  before  he 
became  sullieientlv  reconciled  to  consent  to  luar  his  son 
preach,  and  did  not  express  himself  as  fully  conciliated 
until  he  ap|)roached  death. 

ICmory  was  elected  to  the  first  General  Conference  to 
which  he  was  eligible,  that  of  1816.  ^  lie  was  corresjxmd- 
ing  secretary  of  the  newly  formed  Missionary  Sf>ciely,  and 
was  chosen  a  delegate  to  ihe  General  Conference  of  1S20. 
That  body  having  directed  that  a  delegate  b?  sent  to  the 
liritish  Conference  to  settle  clilliculties  rising  out  of  the 
Canada  <|neslion.  the  bishops  sehrtetl  Mmory.  His  Mibse- 
«|uent  career  increased  tin?  respect  in  which  lu'  was  held. 
On  account  c»f  his  atlvocacy  f»f  the  elecli<»n  of  presiding 
elders  he  was  not  returned  to  the  General  Conference  of 
1824.  but  notwithstanding  this  he  was  ap}>ointed  its  secre- 
tarv,  and  had  he  received  six  votes  additional  to  those 
given  hin>  would  have  been  elected  bishop.  He  was 
made  assistant  book-agent  in  1828,  in  which  ollice,  as 
evervwhere,  he  was  successful.  His  services  in  the  con- 
troversy  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church  and  his  election  to  the  episcopacy  gave 
general  satisfaction. 

Having  failed  to  secure  from  the  preceding  conference 
a  condemnation  of  freemasonry,  llie  petitioners  now  asked 
for  decided  acti(»n  <m  .secret  societies,  but  the  committee 
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morials  were  referred  declined  to  act,  on 
"  the  very  attempt  might  involve  serious 
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Wesleyan  Untveraity  is  the  oldest  institution  of  the  high- 
est grade  founded  by  American  Methodism.  Certain  build* 
\xi\gfi  erected  for  a  military  academy  in  1835  at  Middletown, 
Conn.,  were  trnnsfenxHl  to  the  trustees  in  1830*  at  which 
date  a  prei>amtory  school  was  oiiened.  The  university 
proper,  having  been  chartered  in  1831,  received  students 
in  the  fall  of  the  same  yesur,  under  the  presidency  of  Wil- 
bur Fisk.  The  condition  on  which  the  property  had  been 
transferred  was  that  the  church  should  furnish  an  endow- 
ment of  forty  thousand  dollars.  The  New  York  and  New 
England  conferences  accepted  the  proposition  and  raised 
the  amount.  Tlie  Genesee  Conference  Seminary  at  Lima, 
N.  Y.,  was  also  established  in  1831. 

The  Virginia  Conference  founded  Randolph  Macon 
College  in  1832 ;  and  the  next  year  Dickinson  College,  at 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  established  fifty  years  bcfcire,  was  transferred 
to  the  Haltimore  and  Philadelphia  conferences  of  the  Meth- 
odist episcopal  Church,  and  John  P.  Durbin  was  called  to 
the  presidency.  It  was  o|)cne(l  for  students  in  1834,  forty- 
five  thousand  dollars  in  donations  and  subscriptions  having 
been  received. 

Allegheny  College,  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  an  institution 
which  was  chartered  in  181 5  but  which  had  become  mori- 
bund from  lack  of  support,  was  resuscitated  in  1834,  and  its 
grounds  and  buildings  given  to  the  Methodist  Kpiscopal 
Church  and  adopted  by  the  Pittsburg  and  Eric  cimfcrenccs. 
Martin  Kutcr  was  the  first  jircsidcnt.  The  Vermont  Metho- 
dist Seminary  and  Female  College  w«is  established  in  1834, 
and  such  was  the  interest  in  education  that  at  the  close  of 
that  year  there  were  twenty  acidemics  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  denomination,  c'uid,  besides  the  colleges  already 
founded,  the  Illinois  Conference  founded  on  the  20th  of 
February*  1828,  a  seminary  at  Lebanon,  III.,  twenty-four 
miles  e;»«t  of  St.  Louis.    The  first  resolution  concerning  it 
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was  moved  by  I'eter  Cartwright.  It  opened  that  year 
under  the  name  of  Lebanon  Seminary,  lulwanl  R.  Ames, 
princii)al.  It  rt-licd  for  support  upon  ttic  wliolc  territory 
west  of  the  State  of  Ohio  ami  north  oi  llie  Ohio  Kivor. 
Hisliop  McKcnilrce,  in  1S30,  made  a  gift  to  the  institnttoti 
of  four  liundred  and  ciyhly  acres  o(  land,  and  its  name  was 
then  chanf,'ed  from  Lebanon  Seminary  tn  McKendree  Col- 
lege, tliou^jh  its  charier  as  a  coIle[;iate  institution  was  not 
given  until  1834.  Soon  after  tiiis  I'eter  Alters  was  electcil 
president. 

The  General  Conference  of  1X33  antlitiri/ed  the  estab- 
lishment <if  the  "  Wcsiern  Cliristian  Advocate  "  at  Cincin- 
nati, Thomas  A.  Alnrris  heinj;  apjioinled  editor.  The 
I'lltsburj;  "Christian  Advinate"  was  e-talilished  in  iH.1,1 
by  the  I'iltsbnri;  Cmfereuce.  with  Charles  Llliuit  ase<lilor. 

Aihiilii>nal  inis-iunaries  wire  sent  li>  Liberia  in  i.S,14. 
Withhi  fonr  ni. mills  the  wife  nf  i.nu  ..f  the  missionaries 
died,  and  smm  aflerward  her  hn^ivmd  ;  in  less  than  a  year 
eight  missionaries  from  this  country  hail  dieil,  several  of 
whom  were  Presbyterians,  and  nUe  an  I-'piscopalian.  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Williams  visite<t  tiic  United  States  dur- 
ing this  year,  and  was  ordained  deacon  and  elder  by  Disho]* 
Iledding.  The  Kev.  John  Seys  was  appointed  superin- 
temlcnt  of  the  mission,  anil  arrived  in  Africa  on  the  iStli 
of  October,  accom|>anied  by  Francis  Hums,  a  yonng  col- 
ore<i  preacher,  Liberia  now  secmetl  destined  to  a  career 
of  prosperity.' 

Missions  to  the  h'l.ithead  Indians  were  established,  anti 
the  brothers  Jason  and  Daniel  Lee  and  their  colleagues 
began  work  in  Oregon. 

"nishoi>  McKendree  died  at  Xasliville.  Tenn..  on  the  5lh 
of  March.  I.S.LV     He  is  worthy  of  Inking  rank.:d  inxt  lo 
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Asbury  in  helpfulness  to  early  Methodism.  He  had  long 
been  in  failing  health*  and  the  church  received  the  intelli- 
gence of  hiM  death  with  nadness.  but  without  surprise. 

Hishop  Kmory ,  on  the  16th  of  December  in  the  same  year, 
started  from  his  home  in  a  light  carriage  to  go  to  Ualtimore. 
Shortly  afterward  he  was  found  hy  the  roadside  about  two 
miles  from  his  home  inHensihlc,  with  a  fractured  skull.  He 
remained  unconscious  until  his  death  in  the  evening.  It 
was  supposed  that  he  was  thrown  out  while  descending  a 
hill.  In  tcm])erament,  ability*  and  accomplishments  he 
dilTercd  from  all  his  episcojml  colleagues  and  predecessors; 
he  resembled  Wesley  in  system,  «idministrative  ability,  and 
mental  clearness;  and  in  general  ir.rt>rmation  and  scholar- 
ship he  was  far  superior  to  any  MetluKlist  of  his  time  ex- 
cept Wilbur  Fisk.  Ilis  tragical  end  gave  the  church  a 
severe  shock,  and  for  years  the  mention  of  his  name  in  a 
public  congregation  elicited  manifestatif>ns  of  sorrow. 

The  buildings  of  the  Hook  Concern  with  the  entire  stock 
were  destroyed  by  fire  on  tlie  18th  of  I'ebruary,  1836. 
The  loss  was  estimated  at  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  A 
collection  was  made  amounting  to  nnjre  than  eighty-eight 
thousand  dollars,  which,  added  to  the  insurance  and  the 
value  of  the  groimd,  aggregated  two  lumdrcd  and  eighty- 
two  thousand  dollars.  With  this  were  procured  buildings 
far  better  than  the  former,  and  machinery  of  the  most  im- 
proveil  type. 

The  General  Conference  of  1832  recommended  the 
bishops  and  the  Missionary  Society  to  establish  missions  in 
South  America,  and  advised  the  appointment  of  a  suitable 
person  to  travel  there  an<l  report  upon  the  condition  an<l 
needs  of  the  |ienple.  S(M^n  afterward  a  member  of  the 
Mrtlindist  ICpiscopal  Church  who  had  settled  in  Hnenos 
Ayres  and  succeeiled  in  forming  a  small  class  petitioned 
for  a  missionary.     In  July,  1835,  the  bishops  directed  the 
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Rev,  Fountain  E.  Pitts,  of  the  Tennessee  Conference,  to  make 
the  tour.  He  visited  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  Hueitos 
Ayres,  and  other  places,  and  after  forming  several  societies 
returned  to  this  country.'  On  invitation  of  the  General 
Conference  Pitts  reported  in  person  the  results  of  this  tonr. 

Tile  Gcner;tl  Conference  of  183G  convened  in  Cincinnati, 
Roberts.  Soule.  HcddrnB.  and  Aiutrew  beinj;  present.  Wil- 
liam Lord,  delegate  from  the  Weslcyan  connection,  anil 
William  Case,  delegate  from  the  Wtsteyiin  Muthodist 
Church  in  Upper  Canada,  addressed  tlie  conference.  The 
address  sent  by  the  llrilish  Conference  took  strong  aiitJ. 
slaverj-  ground  and  stirred  opposition.  Hangs,  Cajrers,  and 
Morris  were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  .1  reply.  An 
abolition  meeting  was  held  in  Cincinnati  on  Tuesday,  May 
lOth.  and  George  Storrs  of  New  Hamphire  and  Samuel 
Norris  from  Maine,  delegates  to  the  General  Conference, 
delivered  .iddresses.  Two  days  later  rcsnlutions  were  in- 
troducetl  wliich  provoked  debate,  in  which  Oranye  Scott,  of 
the  New  Kngland  Conference,  tiwlc  the  most  luicoinpro- 
misint;  abolition  gniunds.    As  finally  adopted  they  were: 

"  Rtsotved  by  the  delegates.  That  ihcy  disapj)rovc  in 
the  most  (niiinaliried  sense  the  contluct  of  the  two  members 
of  the  General  Conference  who  arc  reported  to  have  lec- 
tured in  this  city,  Cincinnati,  recently  upon,  and  in  favor 
of,  modern  abolitionism. 

"  Second,  That  they  are  decidedly  opposed  to  modern 
abolitionism,  and  wholly  disclaim  any  right,  wish,  or  in- 
tention  to  interfere  with  the  civil  and  political  relation 
between  master  and  slave  as  it  exists  in  the  slave-holding 
States  of  this  Union. 

"  Third.  That  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolutions  be 
published  in  our  periodicals." 

I  J.  M.  Riiil's  ■•  Mis-iiin-i  .in.l  Missionary  Society  o(  ihe  Mclho.li>l  Kjin- 
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For  these  resolutions  one  hundred  and  twenty  votes 
were  cast,  and  the  largest  number  cast  against  them  at 
any  stage  was  fourteen. 

On  the  general  subject  of  slavery  the  conference  resolved 
that  "  it  is  inexpedient  to  make  any  change  in  our  book 
of  Discipline  respecting  slavery,  and  that  we  deem  it  im- 
proper, therefore,  to  agitate  the  subject  in  the  General 
Conference  at  present." 

Three  bishops  were  chosen,  Beverly  Waugh,  Wilbur 
Fisk,  and  Thomas  A.  Morris.  Waugh  was  a  Virginian, 
forty-seven  years  of  age.  He  entered  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference in  his  twentieth  year,  and,  having  been  successful 
as  pastor  and  presiding  elder,  in  1828  he  was  made  as- 
sistant editor  and  book-agent,  and  in  1832,  when  Kmory 
became  bishop,  though  not  a  delegate  to  the  conference, 
was  elected  senior  book-agent. 

When  chosen  bishop,  Msk  was  in  England  as  delegate 
to  the  British  Conference. 

Thomas  A.  Morris  was  forty-two  years  of  age,  had  served 
twenty  years  as  pastor  and  presiding  elder,  and  during  four 
years  preceding  his  election  to  the  episcopacy  had  been 
etlitor  of  the  **  Western  Christian  Advocate."  He  was  a 
Virginian,  served  in  the  militia  six  months  in  a  war  with 
the  British  and  Indians,  decided  upon  the  legal  profession, 
became  a  skeptic  in  religion,  but  was  reclaimed  therefrom 
and  converted,  lie  inclined  to  join  the  Baptist  Church,  of 
which  his  parents  were  members,  but  after  a  period  of 
hesitation  and  debate  became  a  Methodist.  As  a  preacher 
he  was  unpretentious  in  manner,  but  noted  for  common 
sense  and  a  mastery  of  Anglo-Saxon. 

Charles  Klliott  was  elected  editor  of  the  **  Western 
Christian  Advocate,"  Nathan  Bangs  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  Missionary  Society,  Samuel  Luckey  etlitor  of 
the  •*  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal "  and  •'  Quarterly 
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Review,"  with  Jtiliii  A.  CnlHn*;  as  assistant.  Official  "  Ad- 
vocates "  were  t.-staWi>lic(l  at  Cliarlcston,  S.  C,  Ricliinoml, 
Va.,  Nasluillc,  Tcnii. 

The  coiifurcnct:  dccidctl  that  an  Aiiiuiat  Conference 
minht  locate  members  willioiit  their  consent,  and  that  the 
Discipline  did  not  allow  them  an  appeal.  To  establish  n 
uniform  procccdintr  in  such  cases  a  form  of  trial  \v:ts  en- 
acted, 

Fisk,  on  his  return  from  Rurope,  declined  the  office  of 
bishop,  assi{;nin^  the  state  of  his  licallli,  and  his  belief  that 
he  could  ncccimp1i'>li  more  fur  thi;  chnrch  as  president  of 
\VeslcyanUnive^^ily  than  was  |K>ssible  in  any  oilier  position. 

Jnstin  Spniililiiij,',  of  the  \cw  i'nt;lantl  Conference, sailed 
for  Kio  Janeiro.  Itrazil,  on  the  a2d  of  M.iich.  iX.?f>.  beinti 
sent  ont  by  appointment  of  the  bislmp.  He  had  the  mis- 
sionary spirit.. md  had  previously  ofTercd  hhnscif  forOrej;on. 
John  Dempster  s.-iili'd  f-^r  Huenos  Ayres  in  (Jclober  of  the 
same  year,  Siianlcimt;  preached  to  the  I-'njilish  and 
American  jiorlion  of  the  pii]nilati'>n.  but  distribnted  the 
Scriimires  in  the  I'lirliii^iiese  lanj^nai'c.  with  which  ihe 
American  liible  Society  jfratiiilon-I)'  furiii-^hcil  him.  His 
reports  were  so  favorable  that  Daniel  P.  Kidder,  accnni- 
panied  by  two  te.ichcrs,  went  on  Xovcmbcr  13.  iS.i/,  to 
reinforce  him,  Kidder  s])ccdily  mastered  the  l'<)rtiiij;nese 
tanifuage,  and  did  much  j;o<mI,  ahhoui^h  the  laws  of  the 
coimtr>'  would  not  allow  him  to  ])reach  to  the  natives  in 
their  own  tonyue.  Dempster  had  sncceeded  so  well  that 
in  less  than  a  year  the  people  subscribed  rifleeii  hundred 
dollars  toward  a  church,  ami  the  Missionary  Society 
appropriated  ten  thotisaml  dollars  to  meet  the  additional 
expense  necessar)'  for  its  erection. 

Missions  were  established  in  Texas  in  1837.  Martin 
Rnter  resi(;iicd  his  presidency  of  Alle|,'heny  Collcj;e  and, 
accompanied  by  two  preachers,  entered  upon  his  work  as 
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missionary.  Texas  had  been  visited  as  early  as  1819  by 
Methodist  preachers,  the  most  conspicuous  of  whom  was 
William  Stevenson.  John  It.  Denton  and  K.  ]).  Duncan 
were  api>ointcd  to  the  Sulphur  Forks  circuit  in  1835. 
Denton,  taught  by  his  wife,  learned  his  letters  at  night  by 
the  light  of  blazing  pine-knots.  A  historian  of  Methodism 
in  Texas  says  that  the  people  of  Virginia  were  not  more 
surprised  at  the  clociuence  of  Patrick  Henr}*  in  the  Tithe 
suit  than  were  the  Arkansans  by  the  oratorical  powers  of 
this  unlettered  frontiersman.  He  soon  gave  up  preaching 
in  order  better  to  supijort  his  family,  and  became  a  hiwyer ; 
but  as  he  pnispered  and  paid  off  his  debts  he  determined 
to  reenter  the  itinerancy,  which  he  did,  and  crossed  into 
Texas  in  company  with  Littleton  Fowler..  An  Indian  raid 
prevented  the  camp-meeting  from  being  held.  A  comi>any 
of  citizens  collected  to  pursue  the  salvages.  Denton,  the 
natural  leader,  was  riding  in  advance  when  an  Indian  rose  in 
a  thicket  and  fired  at  him,  ami  ho  fell,  mortally  wounded.' 

Rutersoon  preached  before  thcTexasconj^rcss,  consulted 
with  leading  men,  laid  plans  to  establish  a  college,  and  trav- 
eled day  and  night.  He  collected  the  names  of  three  hun- 
dred persons  who  had  been  Methodists  before  coming  to 
Texas,  and  decided  that  he  needed  twelve  additional  mis- 
sionaries ;  but  his  exposures  and  labors  proved  voo  severe, 
and  he  died  May  16,  1838. 

Abel  Stevens  arrived  in  Texas  in  1839,  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hoss,  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  Stevens 
remained  several  months  and  preached  with  great  accept- 
ability, and  then  *•  returned  to  the  North  to  become  the 
historian  of  Methodism." 

William  Xast,  a  native  of  Stuttgart,  Germany,  born  in 
1807,  who  had  studied  theology  and  philosophy,  came  to 

I  II.  S,  thrairs  *   History  of  Mcihotlism  in  Texas"  (Houston,  Tex., 
1872). 
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the  United  States  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  supported 
himself  for  a  time  as  a  private  teacher,  and  later  taught 
German  at  West  I'oint.  I  !c  was  then  a  rationalist,  but  be- 
came interested  in  Law's  "  Cnll  to  the  Unconverted  "  and 
Taylor's  "  Holy  Living,"  adopteit  Methodist  views,  and, 
after  acting  as  professor  of  modern  languages  at  Gettysburg 
Lutheran  Scminarj-,  was  clioscn  professor  of  Greek  and  He- 
brew at  Kcnyon  College,  Ohio,  He  was  received  on  trial 
in  the  Ohio  Conference,  and  appointed  German  tnissionary 
to  Cincinnati  in  1 8.55.  Tlie  next  year  the  German  missions 
were  organized  by  the  Missionary  Society,  In  January, 
1839,  the  Western  Book  Concern  issued  "  Dor  christlichc 
j   Apotogete."  with  Xast  as  editor. 

Emory  College,  in  Georgia,  was  chartered  early  in  1837. 

The  first  centenary  of  Methodism  was  celebrated  in 
1839.  The  day  fixed  was  the  2lst  of  October,  which  com- 
memorated the  forming  of  the  first  Methodist  class.  Ser- 
mons, however,  were  delivered  on  the  jirevioiis  d.iy  pre- 
paratory to  collections  for  missions,  education,  and  for  the 
superannuated  preachers.  About  one  half  was  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  needy  ministers,  one  fifth  to  the  supjiort  of 
missions,  and  the  remainder  to  cduc>ition.  The  amount 
subscribed  was  not  far  from  six  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  celebration  exerted  a  highly  beneficial  influence 
upon  all  the  interests  of  Methodism. 

The  Indiana  Asburj-  University,  founded  by  the  Indiana 
Conference,  which  at  that  time  included  the  Stale,  had 
been  opened  in  1836  as  a  preparatory  school,  but  was  fully 
organized  in  1838  as  a  university,  and  Matthew  Simpson, 
A.M.,  its  first  president,  entered  upon  his  duties  in  April, 
1839' 

At  the  General  Conference  of  i?40,  which  met  in  Rat- 

\  ^ro(e^^nr  Gcnree  I„  Cartit«'i  "  Mutual  of  Mnlioilivt  KpNcnjial  tliurcli 
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timore*  a  profound  impression  was  made  by  the  personal 
communications  and  public  addresses  of  Robert  Newton, 
fraternal  dcle{;ate  from  the  British  Conference,  and  great 
interest  elicited  by  the  presence  of  Joseph  Stinson,  repre- 
sentative from  the  Canada  Conference,  accompanied  by 
four  members  of  that  body. 

The  address  of  the  bishops  displayed  statesmanlike  abil- 
ity in  the  discussion  of  church  government  and  the  insti- 
tutions and  enterprises  of  Methodism.  It  may  be  doubted 
if  an  abler  document  was  ever  presented  to  an  ecclesiastical 
body. 

The  conference  decided  two  grave  principles  of  admin- 
istration :  First,  that  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  bishop  to 
decide  questions  of  law  in  an  Annual,  subject  to  an  appeal 
to  the  General,  Conference ;  but  the  application  of  the  law 
is  with  the  former.  Second,  that  it  belongs  to  the  presi- 
dent of  a  Quarterly  Meeting  to  decide  questions  of  law  in 
the  Quarterly  Conference,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  pres- 
ident of  the  next  Annual  Conference;  but  the  application 
of  the  law  shall  be  with  the  former.  The  conference  also 
decided  that  the  president  of  an  Annual  or  a  Quarterly 
Conference  had  the  right  to  decline  putting  a  motion  or 
resolution  to  vote  if  he  considered  it  foreign  to  the  proper 
business  or  inconsistent  with  constitutional  provisions,  and 
also  to  adjourn  a  conference  without  a  formal  vote.' 

An  attempt  had  been  made  to  substitute  Wesley's  rule 
on  temperance  for  the  one  in  the  Discipline.  Two  thou- 
sand and  eighty  mini»<ters  were  present  in  the  Annual 
Conference  and  voted  on  the  resolution  authorizing  the 
General  Conference  to  make  the  change,  and  all  but  three 
hundred  and  six  voted  in  the  affirmative;  but  the  commit- 
tee of  the  General  Conference  to  which  the  subject  was 
submitted  reported  against  the  change,  interpreting  the  law 

1  Ituni^H,  vul.  iv.,  p.  yjf\ 
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to  mean  that  three  quarters  of  the  memtx^rs  in  every  An- 
nual Conference  must  be  in  favor  of  the  contemplated 
measure  before  it  could  lie  hiwfiilly  carried  into  cfTcct. 

The  Sunday-school  Union  was  ori^anixed  according  to 
the  principles  of  a  new  constitution.  The  American  Colo- 
nization Society  was  almost  unanimously  approved  and 
commended  to  the  patnma^e  of  Methodists. 

The  pastoral  address  to  the  church  deplored  the  de- 
cline of  attendance  on  class-mcetin«(s,  especially  con- 
demned novels,  and  exhorted  parents  to  dedicate  their 
infant  offspring  to  God  in  holy  Ixiptism. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  'MRREPRESSIBLE  CONFLICT." 

From  its  foundation  in  the  United  States  until  the 
year  1800  Methodism  had  testified  against  slavery  as  a 
moral  evil.  Many  of  its  enactments  were  uncompromising, 
and  all  were  beyond  the  position  taken  by  other  churches 
and  in  advance  of  public  sentiment;  although  very  soon 
after  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  organized  con- 
cessions began  to  be  made  in  view  of  the  necessities  of  the 
South. 

The  tone  of  condemnation  was  softened  in  1 804,  and  "  in 
1808  all  that  relates  to  slave-holding  among  private  mem- 
l)ers  was  stricken  out,  and  no  rule  on  the  subject  has  ex- 
isted since.** ' 

The  New  England  A ntislavery  Society  was  organized 
in  1832  ;  the  American  in  1833.  At  a  convention  in  Phila- 
delphia there  were  sixty-three  abolitionists  from  eleven 
States  of  the  Union  ;  among  them  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
and  John  G.  Whitticr.  They  lectured  and  distributed 
tracts,  until  in  the  year  1835  they  were  able  to  expend 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  issue  a  million  publications, 
organize  five  hundred  auxiliary  societies,  and  keep  fourteen 
lecture  agents  employed. 

The  Ohio  Conference  in  that  year  passed  a  resolution 

1  Dr.  Durlnn,  dcl>atc:i  uf  1844.     ''Journal  of  General  Conference,**  vol. 
II.,  p.  174. 
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against  abolition  and  antislaveiy  societies.  The  Baltimore 
Conference,  in  1 836,  declared  itself  convinced  of  the  great 
evil  of  slavery,  but  opposed  in  every  part  and  particular 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  abolitionists.  The  IMiiladelphia, 
Pittsburg,  and  Michigan  conferences  of  1838  passed 
similar  resolutions,  declaring  it  incompatible  with  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  Methodist  preachers  to  deliver 
abolition  lectures,  promote  meetings  in  the  interest  of  that 
movement,  attend  its  conventions,  or  circulate  its  publica- 
tions. 

The  first  Methodist  abolition  society  was  formed  in  New 
York  City  in  1833.  La  Roy  Sunderland  presided,  and 
Bishop  Hedding  was  chosen  permanent  president,  but  de- 
clined to  serve.  The  New  England  Conference,  sitting  at 
Lynn  in  1835,  organized  a  society,  advocating  the  imme- 
diate and  unconditional  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  Eng- 
lish abolitionist,  George  Thompson,  was  invited  to  preach 
to  them.  The  same  year  the  New  Hampshire  Confer- 
ence formed  a  similar  organization.  "Zion's  Herald*'  was 
opened  to  articles  in  favor  of  abolition,  and  published  an 
appeal  to  the  members  of  the  New  ICngland  and  New  I  lamp- 
shire  conferences,  written  by  Sunderland,  and  signed  by 
him  and  several  prominent  ministers.  It  was  answered  in 
the  same  paper  by  a  counter-appeal  written  by  D.  U.  Whe- 
don,  and  signed  by  Wilbur  Fisk,  the  famous  Father  Taylor, 
Abel  Stevens,  l^ishop  Hedding,  and  five  others. 

Of  the  sixteen  delegates  elected  by  the  New  England 
and  New  Hampshire  conferences  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  1836  fourteen  were  pronounced  abolitionists.  One 
memorial  was  presented,  signed  by  two  hundred  ministers, 
asking  for  the  restoration  of  the  original  rule  on  slavery. 
Another  was  signed  by  2284  lay  members.  Many  other 
petitions  were  referred  to  a  committee,  but  the  conference 
passed  resolutions  condemning  abolitionism,  and  censured 
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George  Stom  and  Samuel  Norris  for  attending  abolition 
meetings. 

The  New  York  Wesleyan  Society  issued ''  Zion*s  Watch- 
man*' on  the  1st  of  January^  1836,  with  Sunderland  as 
editor.  Orange  Scott  issued  the  ''  Wesleyan  Quarterly 
Review"  in  1838.  The  "Wesleyan  Journal"  of  Hal- 
lowell»  and  the  ''  New  England  Christian  Advocate "  of 
Lowell,  Luther  Lee  editor,  at  different  times  were  used 
as  organs  by  the  Methodist  abolitionists.  Orange  Scott 
and  Jotham  Horton  established,  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  in  1840, 
an  antislavery  {>aper  called  the  "American  WesleyaQ 
Obscr\'cr." 

After  the  General  Conference  of  1836  the  abolitionists 
increased  their  activity,  being  greatly  stirred  up  by  the 
declarations  of  that  body.  Tlie  abolitionists  in  the  New 
England  Conference  in  1837,  anticipating  that  the  bishop  , 
would  refuse  to  put  any  motion  involving  slavery  and 
abolition,  determined  that  they  would  block  all  business 
and  adjourn  from  time  to  time,  and  notified  Hishop 
Waugh  of  their  puqiose.  He  offered  to  allow  them  to 
adopt  a  resjK'ctful  petition  to  the  next  General  Confer- 
ence. Conventions  were  held,  each  augmenting  the  ex- 
citement and  committing  the  members  to  the  strongest 
position  on  slavery,  and  the  bishops  refused  in  many 
instances  to  put  motions  relating  to  the  subject.  Bishop 
Waugh,  in  the  New  England  Conference,  refused  to  put  a 
motion  to  refer  to  a  committee  memorials  on  slavery, 
and  would  not  allow  an  appeal  from  this  decision ;  de- 
clined to  give  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  memorials 
had  been  received,  an<l  refused  to  put  a  motion  for  an  ex- 
pression as  to  whether  the  said  memorials  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  conference. 

The  bishop  presiding  at  the  New  Hampshire  Conference 
stipulated  six  conditions  before  allowing  the  appointment 
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of  a  committee  on  daveryt  and  these  the  conference  refused 
to  accept  Bishop  Hedding  prepared  an  address  on  the 
subject  in  which  he  held  that,  in  harmony  with  the  golden 
rule,  there  were  cases  in  which  a  man  might  hold,  ntid 
under  the  civil  law  own,  a  slave ;  declared  that  he  believed 
that  there  were  many  such ;  cidding*  "  And  1  nm  not 
authorized  to  be  the  instrument  of  passing  various  resolu- 
tions which  even  imply  that  they  are  all  sinners." 

The  New  York  Conference  resolved  that  no  one  ought 
to  be  elected  to  the  office  of  deacon  or  elder  unless  he 
would  give  a  pledge  that  he  would  refrain  from  agitating 
the  church  with  discussions  on  slavery. 

Lucius  C.  Matlack,  three  months  previous  to  the  sit- 
ting of  the  Annual  Conference,  was  unanimously  licensed 
as  a  local  preacher  by  the  Union  charge  in  Philadelphia 
at  the  last  Quarterly  Conference  of  1837,  and  was  unani- 
mously recommended  to  be  received  as  a  traveling 
preacher.  In  the  interval  twelve  members  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church  in  Thiladelphia  met  and  formed  a  Wcsleyan 
Antislavcry  Society.  Matlack  assisted  to  organize  this 
society,  and  was  «ipix>inted  secretary.  When  the  Phila- 
delphia Conference  met,  and  the  recommendation  of  Mat- 
lack  was  presented,  a  brother  highly  commended  him,  but 
closed  his  remarks  as  follows:    **  In  justice  to  lirother 
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Subsequently  Matlack  sen'ed  as  pastor  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  presuiing  elder,  but  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Philadelphiii  Conf^Tcncc,  wlien  his  application  for  admis- 
lion  was  renewed,  a  comniiltvu  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  him.  ]  le  :icknu\vlcdt;ed  himself  "  a  mudeni  abolition- 
ist," and  whi;n  the  fact  was  reported  he  was  unanimously  re- 
jected ;  but  on  mutton  of  a  presiding  elder  liis  tmploymcnt 
on  any  district  during  the  next  year  was  authorized, 
though  many  consistently  voted  against  it.  At  the  Quar- 
terly Conference  of  the  Union  cliarge  in  I'hiladeljihia, 
January  10,  iH.;i),  Matlack  was  refused  a  renewal  of  Ids 
license.  That  his  "gifts,  graces,  and  nsefuhicis"  were  J 
universally  approved  and  that  tlie  sole  charge  against  him  I 
was  abolitionism  are  proved  by  a  letter  from  President  , 
Durbin  of  Dickinson  College,  who  was  on  the  committee 
to  confer  with  him,  and  by  a  testimonial  from  the  Quarterly 
Conference  of  the  Union  cliarge,  signed  by  seven  of  the 
members  of  the  body : 

"  UiCKiNS<iN'  Coi.i.FGK,  Scptcmlier  si,  183S. 
"  SlU :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  19th  inst.  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  was  in  conference  when  your  case  was 
decided.  Hut  I  am  satisfied  that  I  di<l  not  hear  (or  if  1 
did  1  do  not  remember)  anything  urged  against  you  ex- 
cept your  connection  with  abolitionism.  I  supposed  then, 
and  snppo.sc  now,  that  this  was  the  canso  why  you  were 
not  received,  U  there  were  other  causes  I  do  not  recol- 
lect them.  "  Respectfully, 

"J.  1'.  Durbin," 

"The  undersigned,  being  members  of  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  Conference  of  Union  charge,  Philadelphia,  and 
being  present  at  the  session  of  said  conference,  January 
to,  lH,5y,  when  the  license  of  brother  Lucius  C.  Matlack 
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zs  a  local  preacher  was  withheld,  deem  it  an  act  of  justice 
to  him  to  state  that  the  only  alleged  cause  for  withholding 
his  license  was  his  having;  delivered  public  lectures  in  sup- 
port of  '  mo<lern  abolitionism/  with  his  avowed  intention 
to  deliver  such  lectures  as  occasion  might  olTcr,  and  being 
in  favor  of  gettinjf  up  antislavery  societies  in  the  church. 

"WiLi.iAM  Williams,    '•JIenrv  J.  I^kpit.r, 
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Methodist  Episcoijal  Church;  that  the  Methodist  Church 
was  larfjcly  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  slavery  in 
the  United  States;  that  llic  Discipline  should  be  so  changed  , 
as  to  exclude  them.  The  conservative  antislavery  men  ' 
replied  that  the  Old  Testament  recot,'nis;cd  the  patriarchs ' 
as  owniny  slaves,  and  the  Now  Testament  nowhere  for- 
bade it.  Many  othcrH  in  the  church  declared  slaver>-  to  be  ! 
right,  and  the  only  proper  cuiiilition  fur  the  neyro  race, 
and  attcmjitcd  to  prove  it  by  the  Scriptures.' 

The  first  rc(^tilar  Methodist  antislavery  convention  was 
held  ill  the  Methodist  Mpisccipnl  chiircli  at  Cazcnovia, 
N.  Y.,  Anj-iist  y,  18,17.  1'''^  sccuml  Iar^,'c  one  was  held 
at  Utica.  N.  Y.,  May  2,  j.  1S3.S.  It  elected  (Innfic  Scott 
and  I.uthcr  I.ec  tlele^atcs  to  rcprisent  Methodist  abo. 
Ittionisis  liL-fiirc  tin;  lCn[,'Hsh  Woleyari  and  the  Canada 
\Vesley;iri  coiifcTciices  rc^pcclively,  I,ce  was  informefl 
by  the  president  tif  the  Canada  Cimfereiice  in  a  private  in- 
terview lliat.  lliiiii^'li  it  was  in  syinjialliy  willi  ihe  abolition- 
ists, it  would  1)1-  iiii]in']iLr  I"  reiiive  a  dilcK'ale,  kst  the 
friendly  retalii.ns  bclwe.ri  llir  two  bodies  be  disnirbed.. 
Oil  that  accmiiil  Scou  diil  rmi  visit  h:iij;l:irid, 

Thi;  Third  General  Convention  was  held  in  Lowell, 
Mass.,  in  November,  1.S3S,  pursuant  to  a  call  issued  by 
James  Porter  and  sifjncd  by  nearly  fifteen  luindrcd  names. 
Joseph  A.  Merrill  presided;  Timothy  Mcrritt,  fomicrly 
assistant  editor  of  the  "  Christian  Aflvocate,"  was  first 
vice-president ;  I«i  Roy  Sunderland,  Klihu  Scott,  and  L.  C. 
Matlack  were  .secretaries. 

Hi>-hiip  Ileddiiit;,  prior  t<i  this  convention,  delivered  from 

manuscript  an  atldress  of  four  hours  in  leiit;th  to  the  Nc-w 

I-:ri-l,iiid  CorifLreiRe,  on  the  basis  of  which  Orange  Scott 

was  ni.-idc-  the  sid>JLCl  of  cliar.i;es.     Me  rc|>lied  to  the  l>i-.h- 

'   M:ill.i.t.\  "  Ai>lisl:ivi'ty  Slruyi;k-  anil  Triui)>[>)i  in  llic  Metlioilist  l:|ii>- 


trr^jmr^tHtf^-Tt  n^<%  f?.*^..*.' 
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Sunderland's  defenses  were  wonderful  specimens  of  de- 
fensive power,  ijuch  as  we  have  never  licnrd  excelled  in 
any  court  or  conference  since."  Sunderland  was  below 
mcdiiiiu  siic,  liis  voice  wnH  husky  and  on  llic  lowest  key, 
where;is  \\\'s  oj>ponent  spoke  in  thunder  tones.  Sunder- 
land said,  "  I  envy  tlic  vocal  powtr  \i{  iny  enemy  ;  but,  sir, 
that  is  all  I  do  envy  abuul  tliat  in:iti." 

Tile  rulings  of  Soule  in  a  case  where  his  own  repu- 
tation was  involved  were  such  as  to  provoke  sharp 
words  from  Sunderlanil.  Tlic  bislioji  attempted  to  main- 
tain liis  di^'nity  by  administering  a  very  stern  rebuke: 
"  In  all  my  experience  and  in  all  my  intercourse  with  my 
fellow-mcn,  I  have  this  to  say:  that  La  Koy  Sunderland 
is  the  first  man  that  ever  dared  to  speak  to  me  in  that 
manner."  Siiiidcrtand,  usint;  every  atom  of  his  strcnj;th, 
.almost  screamed  in  reply,  "  I  thank  God,  bir,  that  you 
have  lived  lotitj  enou{{h  to  find  one  man  who  will  tell  you 
to  your  face  what  many  others  say  of  you  behind  your 
back!"' 

The  charyc  of  slander  was  sustained  by  a  small  majority, 
but  the  i>nly  ]>enalty  inflicted  was  that  lie  be  required  to 
publish  the  finding  in  "  Zion's  Watchman  "without  note  or 
cunnnent.  He  did  so,  inserting  the  words  in  display  type, 
with  deep  mourning  border  around  tliem.  At  this  confer- 
ence he  withdrew  from  the  travelin^j  ministry  by  location. 

While  these  |>r()ceeiiings  were  taking  place  in  the  North 
conventions  equally  csciled  were  being  held  and  resolutions 
correspondingly  intense  were  being  passed  in  the  South  both 
in  church  and  state.  In  the  condition  of  mind  naturally  in- 
<luced  by  them  the  General  Conference  of  1840  assembled. 

Jnst  before  that  the  Annual  Conferences  were  asked  to 
pass  judgment  on  a  change  in  the  general  rule  on  slavery 
proposed   by   the   New   ICnglaiid   Conference,  so   that    it 
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should  read,  "  the  buying  or  selling  or  holding  men, 
women,  or  children  as  slaves,  except  on  purpose  to  free 
them."   In  the  Gcncscc  thirty  voted  for  and  sixty  aijniiiat ; 
in  the  Pittsburg  only  five  votes  were  given  for  it;  and  alt 
other  conferences  outside  of  New  Kngland  gave  less  than 
these  two,  and  some  none.    The  Michigan  gave  one  affirm- 
ative vote;  the  Eric  three.    Antislavcry  memorials, signed 
by  five  hundred  traveling  preachers  and  more  than  ten 
I    thousand  private  members,  were  sent  to  tlic  General  Con- 
I   fercnce ;  but  only  one  in  seven  of  the  twenty-eight  Annual 
'   Conferences  asked  for  antislavcry  action. 

A  memorial  from  New  York  City,  signed  by  nearly 
twelve  hundred  abolitionists,  roused  much  excitement. 
Orange  Scott,  contrary  to  the  facts,  was  charged  with 
fraud  in  connectioa  with  this  mi.-niorial.  Action  was 
taken  which  caused  dissatisfaclitin  .tnioiig  ilic  :ih<<litionists. 
Silas  Comfort,  a  member  of  the  Missouri  Cnuferciice,  had 
appealed  frnm  a  decision  of  ihat  Imd)'.  wIulIi  had  ad- 
judged him  guilty  of  maladministration  for  admitling  the 
testimony  of  a  colored  member  against  a  white.  After  a 
protracted  debate,  on  the  i  ^\^\  of  May  the  conference  re- 
jected a  resolution  confirming  the  decision  of  the  Missouri 
Conference.  The  next  d.iy,  on  motion  of  Ignatius  A.  Tew, 
an  influential  member  of  the  Georgia  Conference,  by  a  vote 
of  seventy-four  to  forty-six  the  cimferencc  passed  this  res- 
olution :  "Rfsolvcd,  That  it  is  inexpedient  and  unjustifiable 
for  any  preacher  among  us  to  permit  colored  persons  to 
give  testimony  against  white  i)erst>ns  in  any  State  where 
they  are  denied  that  privilege  in  trials  at  law." 

Attempts  were  made  subse<iut.-ntty  t'>  reconsider  t'ew's 
resolution;  but  after  various  aniundnionts  ami  siih-ililutes 
were  offered  a  final  vote  w.is  taken  on  a  suhsliliite  nITirfd 
by  William  A.  Smith,  <)f  Virginia :  "  Tliat  it  is  inexpedient 
and  unjustifiable  (or  any  preacher  among  us  to  admit  per- 
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gether  with  all  our  fellow-men  of  every  color  and  in  every 
relation  and  condition  in  life,  we  will  never  cease  to  labor." 

The  subject  of  slavery  was  also  discussed  in  the  "  An- 
swer of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Muthotlist  Kpiscopal 
Church  ■■ '  to  a  fraternal  address  from  the  liritish  Wesleyan 
Conference.  That  document  iiad  specifically  referred  to  the 
subject,  and,  while  declining  to  advocate  viuhiit  and  ill-con- 
sidered measures,  it  said,  "  We  are,  ho\ve\  cr,  strongly  and 
tiiiequi vocally  of  the  opiiiioii  that  it  is  ut  this  time  the  para- 
mount Christian  duty  of  the  ministers  uf  our  most  merciful 
Lord  in  your  country  to  maintain  tlie/'/-///i7/A"  of  op|)o- 
sition  to  slavery  with  earnest  zeal  and  unflinching  firmness." 

On  this  subject  the  Conference  of  1840  said:  "We 
have  considered  with  affectionate  respect  and  confidence 
your  brotherly  suggestions  concerning  slavery,  and  most 
cheerfully  return  an  unreserved  answer  to  them.  And  we 
do  .so  the  rather,  brethren,  because  of  the  numerous  preju- 
dicial statements  which  have  been  put  forth  in  certain 
quarters  to  the  wounding  of  the  church." 

The  conference  denied  that  it  had  adopted  any  new 
principle  or  rule  of  Discipline,  and  affirmed  that  it  did  not 
mean  to  do  so. 

"Of  these  United  States  (to  the  government  and  laws 
of  which,  '  according  to  the  division  of  power  made  to 
them  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Union  and  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  several  States,'  we  owe  and  delight  to  render 
a  sincere  and  patriotic  loyalty)  there  are  several  which  do 
not  allow  of  slavery.  There  are  others  in  which  it  is  al- 
lowed and  there  are  slaves,  but  the  tendency  of  the  laws 
and  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the  people  are  in  favor 
of  emancipation.  But  there  are  others  in  which  slavery 
exists  so  universally,  and  is  so  closely  inlcrwuvcn  with 
their  civil  institutions,  that  Ijoih  do  the  laws  disallow  of 
I  "JiratnaloIthcClcnerHl  Cmtrnticr,"  1840,  |>.  ijj. 
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emancipation,  and  tlie  great  body  of  the  people  (the  source 
of  laws  witli  us)  hold  it  to  be  treasonable  to  set  forth  any- 
thing by  word  or  deed  tending  that  way.  Each  one  of 
all  these  States  is  independent  of  the  rest  and  sovereign 
with  respect  to  its  internal  government  (as  much  so  as  if 
there  existed  no  confederation  among  iheni  for  ends  of 
common  interest),  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  frame 
a  rule  on  slavery  proper  for  our  people  in  al!  the  States 
alike.  Hut  our  church  is  extended  through  all  tlic  States, 
and,  as  it  would  be  wrong  and  unscri|>iural  to  enact  a  rule 
of  discipline  in  opposition  t<i  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  State  on  this  subject,  so  al>o  would  it  not  be  cc|nitab]e 
or  Scriptural  to  confound  the  positions  of  our  ministers 
and  people  (so  different  as  tbcy  are  in  diflferenl  States) 
Willi  respect  to  the  moral  question  which  slaverj'  involves. 
"  Under  the  administration  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Coke 
this  plain  distinction  was  once  overlooked,  and  it  was  at- 
tcmptctl  to  urge  emancipation  in  tr// the  Stales;  but  the 
attempt  proved  almost  niinous  and  was  soon  abandoned 
by  Ihe  doctor  himself.  While,  therefore,  the  church  has 
encouraged  emancipation  in  those  States  where  the  laws 
permit  it,  and  allowed  the  freedman  to  enjoy  freedom,  we 
have  refrained,  for  conscience"  sake,  from  all  intermed- 
dling with  the  .subject  in  tliose  other  Stales  where  the  laws 
make  it  criniin.il.  And  such  a  course  we  think  agreeable 
to  the  Scri](tures,  and  indicated  by  St.  Paul's  inspired  in- 
struction to  .servants  in  his  l"irst  Kpislle  to  the  Corinthians 
vii.  20,  2 1 .  For  if  servants  were  not  to  care  for  their  serv- 
itude when  they  tiiii^lit  not  be  free,  though  if  they  might 
be  free  ihey  should  use  it  riitlur,  so  neither  should  masters 
be  condemned  for  not  setting  them  free  when  they  tniglit 
twt  do  ?.o,  though  //"they  might  they  should  do  so  rather. 
The  <iurstinn  of  the  evil  of  slavery,  abstractly  consid- 
ered, you  will  readily  perceive,  brethren,  is  a  very  differ- 
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ent  matter  from  a  principle  or  rule  of  church  discipline  to 
be  executed  contrary  to  and  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  Methodism  has  always  been  (except,  perhaps,  in 
the  single  instance  above)  eminently  loyal  and  promotive 
of  good  order;  and  so  we  desire  it  may  ever  continue  to 
be  both  in  Europe  and  America.  With  this  sentiment 
we  conclude  the  subject,  adding  only  the  corroborating 
language  of  your  noble  Mi<)sionary  Society,  by  the  revered 
and  lamented  Watson,  in  their  instructions  to  missionaries, 
published  in  the  report  of  1833,  as  follows: 

"  '  As  in  the  colonies  in  which  you  are  called  to  labor  a 
great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  in  a  state  of  slav- 
ery, the  committee  most  strongly  call  to  your  remem- 
brance what  was  so  fully  stated  to  you  when  you  were 
accepted  as  a  missionary  to  the  West  Indies:  that  your 
only  business  is  to  promote  the  moral  and  rclii^ious  im- 
provement of  tile  slaves  to  whom  you  may  have  access, 
without  in  the  least  degree,  in  public  or  private,  interfer- 
ing with  their  civil  cnmlitiuti.'  " ' 

Another  affair  of  imi)ortance  was  .1  remonstrance  of 
thirty  official  members  of  the  church  in  the  Itnltimorc  Con- 
ference against  the  action  of  that  boily  in  refusing  to  recom- 
mend for  ordination  certain  local  ministers  who  held  slaves. 
The  committee  made  a  report  occupying  nearly  .ttx  pages 
of  the  "  Journal,"  reviewing  the  whole  subject,  and  offered 
a  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

"Resolved  by  the  delegates  of  the  several  Annual  Con. 
ferenccs,  in  General  Conference  assembled.  That,  under  the 
provisional  exception  of  the  genera]  rule  of  the  church  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  the  simple  hohling  of  slaves,  or 
mere  ownership  of  slave  pruporly,  in  States  or  Territories 
where  the  laws  do  not  admit  of  emancipation  anil  (Kinnit 
the  liberated  slave  to  enjoy  freedom,  consritutes  no  legal 
'  "Journal  ii(  llii-  (Iincrnl  Ci>nt*t«i«-,"  iR^O,  )i|i.  155,  IJti. 
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barrier  to  tlic  election  or  oritiiintion  of  ministers  to  [tlie 
vnrioiis  ^r.idcs  of  ulVicc  known  in  tliu  ministry  of  the 
Mclliudtsl  I'lpiscopM  Clmrch,  anil  cainiut,  llicrcforc,  be 
Considered  as  upcrHtint;  ;iiiy  forfeiture  of  right  in  view  of 
such  election  and  onliiiation," 

Daniel  iJorchcster,  presiding;  elder  of  the  Springfield 
district  of  the  New  Kn^lantl  Conference,  in  1838  refused 
to  allow  a  Oiiarterly  Conference  to  pass  arilislavcry  reso- 
lutions, and  abruptly  adjuiirned  it.  A  call  was  published 
in  "  Zton's  lleraKl"  fur  a  cimfcrcncc  of  laymi;n  "  to  yive  a 
united  and  decided  expreiisiun  of  opinion  in  relation  to  the 
<ippressive  course  pursued  by  the  |)residiiiji  elder  dnrinj>  the 
last  year,"  'llie  convention  was  Jield.  and  a  tonniiittee  ap-  , 
pointed  to  ciTrfb^pond  with  Hisln.p  \Vani;li  and  reqnest  the 
removal  of  the  elder.  Tlic  committee  comi>lied  with  its  in- 
Ntnictions.and  mn  <)nly]>ropi>sed  the  removal  of  Dorchester, 
but  nominated  several  ^'enllemon  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
convention,  imnld  be  acceplalile  and  useful  as  presi<lent 
of  the  disirict.  U'anjjh  replied,  .idmiltinj;  that  "Zion 
inonrned  on  the  district "  as  represented  by  the  brethren, 
bnt  adding,  "  While  I  nionrn  on  that  account,  I  have  no 
reasim  to  believe  that  the  canses  of  lier  desolation  are  to 
be  found  in  either  the  talents,  piety,  or  comlnct  of  your 
prcsidinjf  elder."     Me  thus  cli)Sfd; 

"  In  the  absence  nf  all  specific  <ibjcction  in  your  request 
for  Ins  removal  (to  say  mitliinii  of  the  anti-Methodist  char- 
acter of  your  convention,  and  without  charjiiny  this  irreg- 
ularity to  its  true  canse,  which  has  also  nj»erated  your 
mournful  desdlattons),  I  must  re,si)cct fully  inform  you  that 
I  do  not  .see  sulllcient  cause  to  remove  Itrothcr  Dorchester 
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He  had  presided  at  the  preceding  session  of  the  New 
England  Conference,  and  the  following  charge  and  speci- 
fication had  been  presented  against  Dorchester: 

"  Charge. — For  exceeding  the  powers  of  his  office. 

**SpeciJicat ion. -^In  peremptorily  arresting  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  Conference,  on  the  evening  of  the  thirteenth  day 
of  August  last,  in  the  midst  of  business  which  he  had 
allowed  them  to  commence ;  and  for  suddenly  and  unprec* 
edentedly  adjourning  the  conference  contrary  to  the  ex- 
press wish  of  the  great  majority  of  the  conference,  thereby 
abridging  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  privileges  of  an 
associated  body." 

The  conference  declared  the  charge  sustained,  and  cen- 
sured Dorchester. 

He  appealed  to  the  General  Conference  of  1840,  and  on 
the  trial  was  heard  without  limitation  of  time.  Four  mem- 
bers of  the  delegation  from  the  New  England  Conference, 
including  Orange  Scott,  replied  to  him,  and  Joseph  IIol- 
dich  responded  in  his  behalf.  Bishop  Andrew  decided 
that  the  delegates  from  the  New  England  Conference 
could  not  reply  to  Dorchester.  An  appeal  was  taken  by 
a  Southern  delegate,  but  the  decision  of  the  chair  was  sus- 
tained. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion  the  following  resolution, 
moved  by  Ignatius  A.  Few,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  yeas  against  seventeen  nays:  ''AV- 
solvcd.  That  the  decision  of  the  New  England  Conference 
of  1839,  censuring  the  Rev.  D.  Dorchester  and  requiring 
him  to  pursue  a  different  course  in  future,  be,  and  the 
same  hereby  is,  reversed."  * 

The  report  on  slavery  was  non-committal,  and  the  con- 
ference would  not  allow  a  minority  report  to  be  presented. 
Scott  was  permitted,  however,  to  oppose  the  adoption 

>  "Journal  of  the  General  Conference,"  1840,  pp.  47,  48. 
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of  the  report»  and,  hit  time  being  indefinitely  extended, 
he  occupied  two  hours.  All  accounts  ai;ree  that  he  spoke 
with  directness  and  courage,  in  a  dignified  and  conciliatory 
manner. 

William  A.  Smith,  of  the  Virginia  Conference,  after  say* 
ing  that  if  slavery  was  a  moral  evil,  Scott  reasoned  like  a 
philosopher  and  ought  not  to  be  condemned,  denied  that 
it  was  such. 

Scott  was  possessed  of  extraordinary  forensic  and  gen- 
eral uratoric  power.  John  G.  Whitticr,  the  poet  of  nature, 
philanthropy,  abolitionism,  and  of  the  traditions  of  New 
England,  gives  an  instance: 

•'  We  had  listened  with  intense  interest  to  the  thrilling 
eloquence  of  George  Thompson,  and  Henry  B.  Stanton 
had  put  forth  one  of  his  happiest  efforts.  A  crowded 
assembly  had  been  chained  to  their  seats  for  hours.  I*^ 
was  near  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.  A  pause  ensued; 
the  audience  became  unsettled,  and  many  were  moving 
toward  the  door  purposing  to  retire.  A  new  speaker 
arose,  lie  was  a  plain-looking  m<nn,  and  seemed  rather 
to  hesitate  in  the  few  observations  he  first  offered.  An 
increasing  disposition  to  listen  evidently  encouraged  him, 
and  he  became  animated  and  lively,  eliciting  demonstra- 
tions of  applause.  Spurred  on  by  this,  he  continued  with 
increasing  interest  evident  on  the  part  of  his  hearers,  who 
now  resigned  themselves  willingly  to  his  powerful  appeals, 
responding  at  short  intervals  in  thunders  of  applause.  To 
many  his  illustrations  were  new  and  startling.  I  never  can 
forget  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  met  the  objection 
that  abolitionists  were  blinded  by  prejudice  and  working 
in  the  dark.  'Blind  though  we  be,*  he  remarked,  'aye, 
sir,  though  blind  as  Samson  in  the  temple  of  Dagon,  like 
him,  if  we  can  do  no  more,  we  will  grojie  our  way  along, 
feeling  for  the  pillars  of  that  temple  which  has  been  con- 
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« 

secrated  to  the  bloody  rites  of  the  Moloch  Slavery ;  aiu!» 
grasping  their  base,  we  will  bend  forwardi  nerved  by  the 
omnipotence  of  truth,  and,  o*crtuniing  the  supports  on 
which  this  system  of  .ibomination  rests,  upheave  the  entire 
fabric,  whose  undistinguishable  ruins  shall  yet  mark  the 
spot  where  our  grandest  moral  victory  was  proudly  won.' 
The  climax  was  complete;  the  applause  was  unbounded  as 
the  speaker  retired.  Upon  inquiry,  we  heard  the  name  of 
O.  Scott,  now  so  well  known  among  the  ablest  advocates 
of  the  slave's  cause."  ' 

The  following  "  lame  and  impotent  conclusion,"  equally 
distasteful  to  the  North  and  to  the  South,  was  reached  by 
the  conference : 

"  Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  session  of  the 
General  Conference  memorials  have  been  presented,  prin- 
cipally from  the  Northern  and  Kastern  divisions  of  the 
work,  some  praying  for  the  action  of  the  conference  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  and  others  asking  for  radical 
changes  in  the  economy  of  the  church.  The  results  of 
the  deliberations  of  the  committees  to  whom  these  memo- 
rials had  a  respectful  reference,  and  the  final  action  of  the 
conference  upon  them,  may  be  seen  among  the  doings  of 
this  body  as  reported  and  published.  The  issue  in  scvenU 
instances  is  probably  different  from  what  the  memorialists 
may  have  thought  they  had  reason  to  expect.  Hut  it  is 
to  be  hoped  they  will  not  suppose  the  General  Conference 
has  either  denied  them  any  legitimate  right  or  been  want- 
ing in  a  proper  respect  for  their  opinions.  Such  is  the 
diversity  of  habits  of  thought,  manners,  customs,  and  do- 
mestic  relations  among  the  people  of  this  vast  republic, 
and  such  the  diversity  of  the  institutions  of  the  sovereign 
States  of  the  confederacy,  that  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  an 

1  I«ucius  C.  Mal1ack\  *'  History  of  American  Slavery  uiul  MclluMliHiii  *' 
(New  Vork,  1849). 


easy  task  to  »iiit  all  thJ;  incidental  circumstances  of  our 
economy  to  tlic  views  ,in<I  fccliiiys  of  the  vast  mass  of  I 
minds  interested.  Wt  pray,  liierefnre,  that  brethren  j 
wliosc  views  may  have  been  crossed  by  the  acts  of  this 
conference  will  at  lea.st  (;ive  lis  the  credit  of  having  acted  i 
ill  [^ood  faith,  and  of  no",  having  regarded  private  ends  or  J 
parly  interests,  but  the  best  good  of  the  whole  family  of  1 
American  Methodists."  J 

How  unsatisf.iciory  alt  these  proceedings  were  to  the  j 
.tbiilitionists  siihsctiiicnt  events  made  obvious.  , 

On  the  ijjlh  of  May,  1S41,  a  small  connection,  taking  | 
the  name  of  Wcslcyan  Metliodists,  was  formed  in  Michi-  I 
gan.  In  two  years  it  reported  17  stationed  preachers,  9  ! 
circnits.  and  1 1 16  members.'  ' 

NinncrMns  individuals  seceded  from  the  Methodist  Hpis- 
copiil  Cluirch  and  joined  other  dcnomiiiatiuns,  while  many 
witlidrew,  inutetcrntincd  whether  to  form  a  new  sect  or 
rentain  discomiected  from  the  visible  church.  Orange 
Scotl,  whose  lieallh  had  been  impaired,  spent  a  year  or 
more  in  partial  retirement  at  Newbury,  Vt,  but  contrib- 
uted articles  to  llic  pruss  in  which  he  questioned  whether 
his  past  mode  of  coTidiicting  the  antislavcry  controversy 
had  been  wise,  and  e.\j)resscd  doubts  of  the  possibility  of 
reforming  the  church  until  the  state  should  move.  In  one 
of  his  essays  he  said  that  "  there  is  no  alternative  but  to 
submit  to  tilings  pretty  much  as  they  are,  or  secede."  He 
declariil  that  he  had  never  felt  prepared  to  withdraw,  but 
announced  liis  opinion  that  those  who  could  not  conscien- 
tiously submit  to  Methodist  economy  and  usages  would  do 
belter  to  leave  peaceably. 

Matlack's  "  Life  of  Scott  "  furnishes  evi<lencc  that  vari- 
ous pruminent  men  in  the  Methodist   h-piscopal  Church 
urged  tile  latter  to  |)repare  a  plan  of  church  gi>vernmcnt, 
1   M^illatk'!,  ■•  .\nli>l;.viry  Mriint;lc  an.l  ■rriu..,|.li,"  |).  lj.> 
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call  a  convention,  and  secedr,  assuring  him  of  their  heart)^ 
cooperation. 

Finally,  in  1842,  Scott,  with  Jt)tham  Horton  and  La 
Roy  Sunderland,  announced  their  withdrawal  in  a  paper 
then  established,  known  as  the  "True  Wesleyan,"  and 
called  a  convention  of  .ill  who  agreed  with  them  to  pre- 
pare for  the  organization  of  a  church  which  should  be 
,  nun-episi:opal  and  antislavery.  Luther  Lee,  Cyrus  Prin- 
dle,  Kdward  Smith,  \V.  H.  Krewster.  Marcus  Swift,  Lucius 
C.  Matlack,  and  many  others  coalesced  with  them.  A 
convention  for  or^^anization  was  licid  May  31,  1843,  at 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Wesleynn  Connection  of  America 
was  formed.  Abonl  six  thousand  adhered  to  tiietn,  in- 
cluiling  twenty-twd  from  the  traveling  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Cliiirch,  "  and  as  many  more  from 
the  I'rotestant  and  Kef<irmed  Methodists;"  to  these  were 
added  forty-fmir  who  reported  by  letler.  These  were  di- 
vided  into  six  Annual  Conferences,  and  at  the  first  Gen- 
eral Conference,  held  eighteen  months  .ifterward,  a  total 
membership  of  fifteen  thousand  was  re|>ortcd.' 

This  church  retained  Quarterly,  Annual,  and  Genera) 
Conferences.  Scott  was  in  favor  of  a  mt>dified  episcopacy, 
diocesan  in  character,  with  a  limitation  of  time,  and  eligi- 
bility to  reelection  every  four  years.  The  giiieral  rule  on 
slavery  was  changed  so  as  to  read,  "  Hirying  or  selling  of 
men,  women,  or  children  with  the  intention  to  enslave 
them,  or  holding  them  as  slaves,  or  claiming  that  it  is  right 
so  to  do."  The  eighth  Article  of  Religion  held:  "We 
are  required  to  acknowledge  God  as  our  only  Supreme 
Ruler,  and  all  men  are  created  by  him  equal  in  alt  nat- 
ural rights.  Wherefore  all  men  are  bound  so  to  order  all 
their  individual  and  social  and  political  acts  as  to  render 
to  God  entire  and  absolute  obedience,  and  to  secure  to  all 
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men  the  enjoyment  of  every  natural  right,  as  well  as  to 
promote  tlie  greatest  liappiiicss  of  each  in  the  possesstoii 
ami  excrciso  of  such  rights." 

The  House  of  Representatives  of  the  legislature  of 
Maryland,  early  in  1842,  passed  a  resolution  the  tendency 
of  which  would  be  tu  drive  from  Maryland  or  reduce  to 
bondiige  free  negroes.  The  bill  w:is  enliik-d"  An  Act  for 
the  Dctter  Security  of  Negro  Slaves,  and  I'romoting  In- 
dustry and  Honesty  among  the  Free  I'cuple  of  Color." 
Dr.  Uond,  who  had  written  so  vignronsly  and  ^eIcntles^ly 
against  tlie  abolitionists,  and  who  was  a  native  of  that  State, 
denounced  the  movement  of  ilic  Stave-In ilders"  Convention 
as  "  beyond  the  ordinary  tvil  and  wickedness  of  men,"  anil 
exclaimed,  "To  our  brethren  ue  say,  anil  to  all  who  fear 
God  we  say,  you  are  released.  The  Slave-holders'  Con- 
vention has  taken  off  your  strait-jackets.  The  questions 
which  wc  were  tolii  it  was  dangirous  to  discuss  are  now- 
forced  upon  US  by  those  who  conjured  ns  to  be  silent  for 
the  sake  of  mercy  and  humanity;  and,  with  the  blessinij 
of  God,  we  will  discuss  them  to  the  heart's  content  of  the 
Slave-holders'  Convention." 

The  colnmns  of  the  "Christian  Advocate"  were  now 
opened  editorially  to  the  discussion  of  slavery.  Itond  dis- 
cussed two  questions:  "Ought  the  General  Conference 
to  enact  a  rnle  of  discipline  by  which  all  slave-hohlers, 
whatever  be  the  peculiar  circnmstances  of  the  case,  shall 
be  expelled  from  the  communion  of  the  chiirLh?"and"  If 
it  be  admitted  tliat  there  are  circumstances  which  will  jus- 
tify a  Methodist  in  holding  slaves,  then,  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  a  rule  which,  while  it  will  reach  all  others, 
shall  spare  lliose  exempt  cases,"  lie  nianilained  the  neg- 
ative, but  allowed  the  Rev.  Robert  Hoyd  to  publish  two 
articles  on  tlie  other  siile.  In  Hon<rs  reply  he  e.ipresscti 
modified  anlislavery  views.     This  led  to  severe  criticism 
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of  his  attitude  in  the  "  Southern  Advocate."  It  was  also 
condemned  by  rcsolntion  in  various  Quarterly  Conferences 
in  Georyia  anil  Alabama.  To  lliesc  he  replied  that  extreme 
views  on  the  Suutherti  side  were  as  danticrous  to  the  com- 
mon welfare  as  abolitionism ;  that  the  views  then  uttered 
in  the  Soutli  "  would  leave  us  without  hu]»c  of  a  better 
slate  of  things;  for  slavery  mnst  not  only  be  endured, but 
purjKJscly  propayated:"  adding;  that  should  the  church  re- 
quire him  to  advocate  or  deftnd  the  opinion  set  forth  in 
the  resolutions  from  Georgia  an<l  Alabama,  he  would  re- 
sign  as  editor;  and  should  llie  chnrcli  ever  eease  to  testify 
against  slaverj-  as  a  moral  evil,  as  he  had  defined  that  tenn, 
he  should  seek-  a  purer  coinniiiiiity.' 

Aroused  lo  their  danger  by  the  tlireatened  establish- 
ment of  the  Wesleyan  Conntctii)n,  the  Methodist  aboli- 
tionists of  New  Kngland  h;id  begun  to  hold  conventions. 
At  a  large  one  held  in  Il'isiiin.  January  l.S,  184,1,  it  was 
resolved  that  "sUive-lB>lding  is  sin;  that  every  slave- 
holder is  II  shnier,  nml  onglit  not  to  he  a<hnitted  to  the 
pulpit  or  the  communion;  that  the  Methodist  Kpiscop:il 
Church  is  responsible  for  slavery  within  its  pale." 

A  convention  hehl  at  llatowell.  Me.,  declared  that, 
"  from  a  careful  collection  of  documentary  evidence,  with 
other  well-attested  facts,  there  arc  within  the  Metho<list 
Kpisco))al  Church  300  traveling  ministers  holding  lOoo 
slaves;  about  tooo  local  preachers  holding  10,000;  and 
about  25,000  members  hohlitig  207,900  more." 

A  similar  convention  at  Claremont,  N.  M.,  resolved  that 
the  "  only  way  to  prevent  entire  dissolution  among  us  as 
a  church  is  in  an  entire  separation  from  the  South." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

mSECTION  OF  THE  MKTIIODIST  KPISCCIPAL  CHURCH. 

TlIK  ninth  dclcp[<itcd  General  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Kpiscopnl  Church  assembled  in  the  Green  Street 
Church  of  the  city  of  New  York  on  Wednesday,  May  i, 
1844,  I^ishops  Soulc,  I  leddinf^,  Andrew,  Wauj^h,  and  Mor- 
ris bcinj;  present,  l^ishop  Huberts  liad  died  March  2(\ 
1843,  in  the  sixty-fifth  ycjir  of  his  aj^e.  liishop  Simpson, 
who  knew  him  well,  speaks  of  him  as  '*  one  of  the  earth's 
purest  and  noblest  sons.**  * 

The  conference  convened  under  a  sense  of  impending 
dis'isler,  the  more  deprcssini^  because  none  could  forecast 
its  form.  The  episcopal  adilress  was  read  by  l^ishop  Soulc. 
Xt  made  no  reference  to  slavery,  but  dwelt  at  len^^th  upon 
tlie  missions  among  **  people  of  color**  in  the  Southern 
Ami  Soulhweslern  Stales,  giving  thanks  to  God  that  **  the 
unhappy  excitement  which,  for  several  years,  spread  a 
ilark  ch)ud  over  our  prospects,  and  weakened  our  hands, 
and  filled  our  hearts  with  grief,  has  died  away  and  almost 
ceascil  t(^  blast  our  labors.*'  It  condemned  the  treatment 
i)f  the  colored  people  in  those  parts  of  the  church  where 
slavery  did  not  exist;  i)ointing  out  that  there  were  four 
Annual  Ct»nferences  without  a  colored  member;  eight 
Mhers   had    an    aggregate    number  of   463,  an    average 
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of  less  than  60;  anil  that  in  fifteen — almost  half  the 
conferences  in  the  connection,  and  some  of  tliciu  among 
the  Iitrj-est  in  both  ministry  and  meniburslnii — the  total 
number  of  colored  nieniberji  was  but  I30y,  The  address 
coiitiiiiied :  "  In  many  of  these  conferences  there  is  a  numcr- 
t>us  colored  population,  and  in  each  of  tliein  a  very  con- 
siderable number."  It  raised  the  question  whether  the 
freedom  of  tlie  people  of  color  within  tlic  boundii  of  these 
conferences  eoiihl  be  ur^ed  as  the  cause  of  their  not  beiim 
gathered  into  the  fold  of  Christ,  alleKin^'  tliut  such  coul<l 
nut  be  the  case,  because  "  in  the  city  of  ItaltinnTe  alone 
there  are  nearly  four  times  the  number  of  colnrctl  people 
in  the  church  that  we  find  in  the  fifteen  conferences  re- 
ferred to;  and  yet  a  vast  majority  of  them  are  ;is  free  as 
they  arc  in  almost  all  of  the  States  embraced  in  these  con- 
ferences." 

If  this  was  intended  to  divert  the  mind  of  the  General 
Conference  from  the  dangerous  subject  of  slavery,  it  was 
not  successful.  Under  the  call  for  reports,  ]>elitions,  and 
memorials,  Uishop  Andrew  being  in  the  cliair,  wiicn  the 
Providence  Conference  was  reached  I-'retlerick  Upliam  pre- 
sented a  memorial  on  that  subject.  Thereupon  Collins,  of 
Baltimore,  moved  a  "  commillee,  to  be  called  the  Commit- 
tee on  Slavery,  to  be  constituted  of  one  member  from  each 
Annual  Conference."  Capers,  of  South  Carolina,  moved 
to  lay  this  on  the  table,  but  the  motion  ditl  not  prevail, 
and  the  committee  was  or<kTed,  Upham  i)fferinR  commu- 
nications from  six  stations,  and  Itenlon,  from  the  same  con- 
ference,  abiding  another;  from  eight  stations  in  the  New 
England  Conference  memorials  were  presented.  A  me- 
morial of  the  Maine  Annual  Conference  on  ihe  same  sub- 
ject was  introduced,  while  from  Now  Hampshire  came  dis- 
tinvt  memorials  and  resolutions  from  lhirty-vit;ht  cities  and 
towns;  western  New  York  sent  another;  the  Hlack  River 
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Conference  another ;  Pittsbui^iseventeen;  North  Ohio  ten ; 
Ohio  one ;  and  Rock  River  one.  On  the  next  day  wax 
preisented  a  memorial  from  rhiladelphia  relating  to  the 
testimony  of  colored  mcmberM,  and  during  several  days 
following  MNty-six  mcmorialH  were  received ;  so'mc  relating 
to  colored  testimony,  others  to  a  change  of  the  general  ndc, 
others  to  the  appointment  of  slave-holders  to  the  office  of 
missionar>*  secretary,  or  as  missionaries  under  the  direction 
of  the  parent  board. 

In  the  discussion  on  their  reference  to  the  Committee 
on  Slavery,  William  A.  Smith  said  he  was  sorry  these 
memorials  taught  the  lesson  they  did,  that  there  were  so 
many  that  were  rabid  on  this  subject.  They  of  the  South 
could  get  as  many  as  they  pleased  of  a  contrar>'  character, 
but  they  had  thought  pro|)er  not  to  oflTend  the  feelings  of 
the  conference  by  adopting  such  a  course;  or  otherwise 
they  could  get  them  with  strong  arguments,  and  abound- 
ing with  insulting  epithets  and  degrading  remarks  c;ilcu- 
lated  to  arouse  the  feelings  of  the  ICastorn  and  Northern 
brethren ;  but  they  were  above  it,  su])erior  to  it,  <ind  would 
scorn  to  stoop  to  so  contemptible  a  methcxl  of  defending 
their  position.  He  affirmed  that  the  Southern  members 
had  never  had  a  fair  hearing ;  that  he  had  never  known  but 
one  solitary  instance  in  which  they  had  been  calmly  and 
patiently  heard,  and  that  was  when  Dr.  Capers  addressed 
them.  ••  Thev  were  assailed  with  cries  of  •  Order,*  *  Your 
fifteen  minutes  are  out,'  though  that  htid  been  extended 
again  and  again ;  and  thus  they  were  dogged  into  silence, 
and  the  true  ground  taken  by  the  South  had  never  been 
fully  heard  on  the  floor  of  that  conference." 

The  appe<il  of  I'^rancis  A.  Harding,  of  the  B.Mtimore 
Conference,  was  made  the  order  of  the  d.iy  for  Tuesday, 
May  7th.  He  had  been  suspended  from  his  ministerial 
standing  for  refusing  to  manumit  certain  slaves  that  came 
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into  his  possession  by  marriage.  From  this  he  hod  ap- 
pealed, Willinm  A.  Smith  appearing  for  him.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  llaltimore  Conference  were  read  by  the 
secretary.  It  was  shown  that  the  matter  had  been  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  five,  which  reported  that  Harding 
had  become  posscsscil  of  five  slaves.  Tlic  committee  rec- 
ommended that  ■' WllEkK.vs,  The  IJahimore  Conference 
cannot  and  will  not  tolerate  slavery  in  any  of  its  members, 
I  that  lirother  Harding  be  retiuired  to  execute  a  deed  of 
manumission,  and  have  the  same  enrolleil  in  a  proper  court, 
and  (iivc  lo  this  conference  during  the  present  session  a 
plcd^ic  that  this  shall  be  done  during  the  prL^sent  year." 

Harding  slated  thut  he  could  not  comply,  and  the  mat- 
ter was  referred  to  a  conunittee.  which  reported  that  it  could 
not  induce  him  to  do  so.  It  was  then  rcsiiheil"  that  Hro- 
thcr  Harding  be  suspended  until  the  next  Animal  Confer- 
ence, or  until  he  shall  assure  the  cpiscnjincy  that  lie  has 
taken  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  the  freedom  of  hiit 
slaves." 

The  General  Conference  voted  to  admit  the  appeal. 
Smith  began  his  plea  by  declaring  himself  to  be  an  anti- 
slavery  man,  but  not  an  abolitionist  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  He  then  furnished  evidence  that  it  was  imixissiblc 
for  Harding  to  cither  sell  or  liberate  these  slaves;  that 
neither  he  nor  his  wife,  conjointly  or  .'^cjiarately,  could 
manumit  them  by  deed  or  otherwise.  In  the  course  of  his 
very  able  speech,  he  quoted  Judge  Key  upon  the  laws  of 
Maryland,  and  also  said.  "  Now  we  of  the  South  take  both 
sides  of  the  question  :  slavery  is  a  great  evil ;  it  is  not  nec- 
essarily a  sin." 

Collins  im|)caclR'd  the  correctness  of  Jndije  Key's  repre- 
sentation. He  proved  lliat  lilake, i>ne  i.f  Uiose  acciisid  be- 
fore the  Aniui.tl  Conference,  had  manumitted  his  Imy  in 
compliance  with  the  rule  of  the  eunfereiice ;  maintained  that 
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:hti  Discipline  iiad  been  vioUtcd  by  Harding;  that  he  en- 
XTcd  into  tliis  (iilTiciilty  volimtariiy  with  his  eyes  open  ;  that 
3y  beconiinji  n  slave-holder  he  rendered  himself  uitavail- 
ible  to  the  llattiniore  Conference  as  a  traveling  preacher, 
ind  had  violated  the  pusition  whicli  the  Baltimore  Confer- 
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Collins  presented  the  following  preamble  aiid  resolution 
on  the  3Dth  of  May : 

"Whereas,  Ii  h  currently  reported  and  generally 
understood  that  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  has  become  connected  with  slavery; 
and  WiiKKEAS.  It  is  due  to  the  General  Conference  to 
have  a  projjer  understanding  of  the  matter;  therefore, 

"  RLSiiliVi/,  That  tlie  Committee  on  the  Episcopacy  be 
instructed  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  rei^rt 
the  result  of  their  investigation  to  this  body  to-morrow 
morning." 

On  the  22d  of  May.  Report  No.  3  of  the  Committee  on 
Episcopacy  was  read : 

"  The  Committee  on  Episcopacy,  to  whom  was  referred 
a  resolution,  submitted  yesterday,  instructing  them  to 
inquire  whether  any  oim  uf  the  supurintendcnts  is  con- 
nected with  slavery,  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  ns 
their  report  an  the  subject. 

"The  committee  had  ascertained  previous  to  the  refer- 
ence of  the  resolution  that  Bishop  Andrew  is  connected 
with  slavery,  and  had  obtained  an  interview  with  him  on 
the  subject;  and,  having  requested  him  to  state  the  whole 
facts  in  the  premises,  hereby  present  a  written  communi- 
cation from  him  in  relation  to  this  matter,  and  beg  leave 
to  offer  it  as  his  statement  and  explanation  of  the  case. 

" '  To  the  Committee  ou  Episeofiuy, 

" '  Dear  Breturkx  :  In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  of  nil  the  facts  bearing  on  my 
connection  with  slavery.  Several  years  since  iin  old  lady 
of  Augusta,  Ga.,  bequeathed  to  me  a  mulatto  girl,  in  trust 
that  I  should  take  care  of  her  until  she  should  be  nineteen 
years  of  age ;  that  -.vitk  her  eonstul  I  should  then  send  lier 
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premises,  nor  could  my  wife  emancipate  them  if  she  de- 
sired to  do  so,     I  have  thus  plainly  stated  all  the  facts  in 
the  case,  and  submit  the  statement  for  tlie  consideration 
of  the  General  Conference, 
•  "  ■  Yotirs  respectfully, 

■'■  JAMICS  O.  ANHREW.' 
"All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

"  koiiKKT  I'.MNIC,  Chairman" 

Griffith,  seconded  by  Davis,  bntli  of  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference, offcrc<l  the  following;  pre.^nlblu  and  resolution: 

"  Whereas,  The  Rev,  James  O.  Anilrcw,  one  of  the 
bishops  of  the  Mclhotlist  ICpiscopal  Church,  has  become 
connected  with  slavery,  as  communicated  in  his  statement 
in  hi^j  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  tlie  Coniinitice  on  the  Kpis- 
copacy,  which  reply  is  embodied  in  their  Report  No.  3, 
offered  yesterday;  and  WiiEKEA.s  It  has  been,  from  the 
origin  of  said  church,  a  .settled  policy  antl  the  invariable 
usage  to  elect  no  i»erson  to  the  olTicc  of  bishop  whn  was 
embarrassed  with  this  'great  evil,'  as  under  such  circum- 
stances it  would  be  impossible  for  a  bishop  to  exercise  the 
functions  an<l  pcrfonn  the  duties  assigned  to  a  general 
superintendent  with  acceptance  in  that  large  |>f>rtiun  of 
his  charge  in  which  slavery  does  not  exist ;  and  \Vin:KKAs, 
Hishop  Andrew  was  himself  nominated  by  our  brethren 
of  the  slave-holding  States,  and  elected  by  the  General 
Conference  of  1832.  as  a  c.-in<lidatc  who,  though  living 
in  the  midst  of  a  slave- h<)lding  population,  was  neverthe- 
less free  from  .ill  personal  connection  with  .slavery  ;  antl 
WllEKEAS,  This  is,  of  all  periods  in  our  history  as  a  church, 
the  one  least  favorable  to  such  an  irniovation  njion  llie 
practice  and  us;ige  of  Mellmdisui  as  to  confide  a  ])art  of 
the  itinerant  general  supcriiitendency  to  a  slave-holiler; 
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Rcsolvcti.  Tliat  the  Rev.  James  O.  Andrew  be,  and  he 
is  hereby,  a(Tecti(>iiateIy  requested  to  resij^n  his  office  as 
one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Methoilist  lilpiscoiial  Church." ' 

Collins  moved  thai  the  report  be  laid  on  the  table,  to  be 
taken  up  the  next  day,  as  a  meeting  of  the  Northern  dele- 
gates was  to  be  held  at  four  that  afternoon,  to  which  he 
invited  any  of  the  Southern  brethren  who  might  wish  to 
attend.  Capers  said  this  was  not  an  announcement  in 
order,  but  he  would  take  the  opportunity  to  announce  that 
there  would  be  a  meeting  of  the  Southern  delegates  at 
three  o'clock. 

The  chairman  then  read  a  paper  which  had  been  brought 
to  the  table : 

"  To  the  President, 

••Rev.  AND  DKAR  Sir:  A  report  has  been  in  circulation 
for  some  days  which  is  thought  to  have  a  very  unh«ippy 
effect  on  this  conference.  The  report  is  that  a  plan  has 
been  formed  by  Northern  members  of  the  conference  to 
force  the  South  into  secession,  and  I  have  been  given  as 
authority  for  this  statement.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
the  allegation  is  wholly  and  unqualifiedly  untnie.  I  pro- 
pose, with  your  permission,  to  contradict  it  with  a  view  to 
promote  peace. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"Thomas  K.  Bond." 


Bond  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  such  a  plan.  Sehon, 
of  Ohio,  disavowed  for  himself  and  the  section  which 
he  represented  all  connection;  Bangs,  of  New  York,  fol- 
lowed in  a  similar  strain ;  and  Smith,  of  Virginia,  denicti 

1  *•  J«  urnal  nf  the  Ccncral  Conference  of  |S44,*'  p|i.  6^?,  64. 
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th.it  he  was  personally  implicated  in  any  altiisionii  which 
had  been  made. 

In  spciiking  in  favor  of  his  rcsohition,  GnlTith  made  the 
jxiint  that  Andrew  had  by  a  voluntary  clioice  placed  him- 
■ivM  in  a  pijsition  to  embarrass  himself  by  circumstances 
that  rendered  it  impracticable  to  dischari^e  the  duties  as- 
signed  to  him;  that  this  was  a  disquaiificatiuii  and  sufli- 
cicnt  ground  to  ask  him  tu  resii;n. 

The  preamble  of  the  restitution  was  cliaii^ctl  without  al* 
tering  the  sense,  and  at  this  point  llisliup  Soule  made  an 
address,  lie  decLireil  himself  willing;  to  be  ininiulated, 
exclaiming,  "  I  can  be  immolated  only  on  une  altar,  and 
that  is  the  altar  of  the  union  of  the  Methodist  ICpiscopal 
Church.  Yiiu  caimol,  all  the  powers  of  earth  cannot,  im- 
molate me  upon  a  Northern  altar  or  a  Southern  altar." 
He  reminded  the  body  that  they  were  befure  several  tri. 
bunnis:  the  ijalteries,  the  Christian  chiirclies  of  our  own 
land,  the  whole  body  of  ministers  and  people  in  the 
Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church,  public  opinion,  statesmen, 
civilians,  and  jurists.  He  besought  them  to  deliver  their 
ai^uments  in  soft  words,  implored  them  not  to  raise  their 
voices  so  as  to  be  heard  in  the  street,  and  to  avoid  all  re- 
flection upon  one  aimther. 

Sandford,  of  New  York,  assumed  the  right  of  the  con> 
ference  to  make  this  request  of  Andrew  to  resign,  and 
confined  himself  to  the  di.scussion  of  the  expediency, 
Winans,  of  Mississippi,  referring  to  the  request  of  the 
.senior  bishop  to  be  calm,  said  that  he  was  calm,  even  if 
it  was  "the  calmness  of  despair."  He  admitted  that  he 
was  "  not  prepared  to  deny  that  the  conference  h.id  an 
abstract  right,  with  or  without  cause,  to  request  any 
member  of  that  body  to  relire  from  the  ejiiscopacy,"  or 
that  any  member  had  the  right  to  argue  in  favnr  of  llic 
propriety  of  such  a  request.     lie  said  that  in  1832  a  slave- 


Winans  said,  "  I  say  that  by  tl 
inrlispcnsnbly,  uncontrollably  ne 
of  tl)u  diiircli  slionlil — I  dread  ti 
you  iinilursiaiid  nic.  Yus,  sir;  y 
blc  necessity  tii.'it  llicrc  sliotild  t 
large  portii'ii  of  the  church  from 
pass  this  action  in  the  miliicst  fo 
[iroach  the  bishop,  you  will  thr 
South  //i>rs  i!f  coiiil'itl;  yon  will  c 
tiun  with  masters  and  servants,  n 
— God  is  my  witness  that  t  sp 
puqiosu  toward  you — but  to  hi 
Iwi.ly." 

llowen,  of  the  Ouei<la  Confen 
in  favor  of  ihc  resoUition. 

Lovick  I'ierce  indorsed  Winnt 
exclaimed,  "  Tlicre  is  but  one  n 
the  land  I  live  in  wlio  is  now  in 
present  an  ineflicieiil  man.  I  nt 
my  family  with  less  desires  that 
ruptured,  than  I  did  to  the  churc 
ner  and,  I  hope,  through  God' 
heaven."     He  declared  that  no  ( 
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the  church  ajfainst  a  free  conKtitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
land/*    lie  pronounced  ai;ainst  the  rcMohition. 

Dcrryman,  of  Missouri,  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  it 
had  no  siuiclion  in  the  Discipline. 

Coleman,  of  Troy,  would  vote  for  it,  but  would  not  wish 
to  be  considered  an  enemy  to  his  Southern  brethren.  He 
had  opposed  abolitionism  from  the  foundation,  but  thoutfht 
thcit  the  step  taken  by  Bishop  Andrew  was  *'  wonderfully 
unfortunate.** 

Smith,  of  Virginia,  corrected  Coleman  concerning  his 
views  of  what  he  (Coleman)  and  others  had  done  in  behalf 
of  the  Southern  brethren  by  fighting  abolitionism. 

Stringfield,  of  Holston,  opiK)sed  the  resolution  on  the 
ground  of  indirection,  <ind  on  the  further  ground  that  it 
was  inexpedient,  **  for  if  l^ishop  Andrew  be  shuffled  out 
of  office,  some  one  must  be  elected  to  fill  his  place,  and, 
whoever  he  might  be,  he  wouKI  meet  with  as  little  favor 
in  the  South  as  Andrew  would,  with  all  his  disabilities,  in 
the  North." 

Crowder,  of  Virginia,  endeavored  to  show  that  no  good 
result  could  follow  from  the  resignation  of  Bishop  Andrew, 
and  solemnly  predicted  that  **  the  division  of  our  church 
might  follow,  a  civil  division  of  this  great  confederacy 
may  follow  that,  and  then  hearts  will  be  torn  apart,  master 
and  slave  arrayed  cigainst  each  other,  brother  in  the  church 
against  brother,  and  the  North  against  the  South ;  and 
when  thus  arrayed,  with  the  fiercest  passions  and  energies 
of  our  nature  brought  into  .iction  .igainst  each  other,  civil 
war  and  far-reaching  desolation  must  be  the  final  results. 
My  brethren,  are  you  prepared  for  this?  No;  I  am  sure 
you  are  not.  Then  refuse  to  pass  the  resolution  now 
pending.** 

Spencer,  of  Pittsburg,  replied  to  the  argument  that  the 
present  action  was  novel  by  saying  that  the  situation  was 
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novel;  ho  would  e)C|KH(o  by  an  illuHtratlon  the  pa*tcn»o 
thnt  the  bJMhop  ouuht  not  to  bo  OMkcd  to  rcRlKn  merely 
bccnuRo  there  wiih  no  rule  for  It  in  the  L>i}«ci|itine : 
*'  SupiM)Hc  that,  InKteiul  of  mnrryini;  a  rc8t>cctablc  lady 
owning;  slaves,  DIshop  Andrew  had  married  a  colored 
woman.  Would  Southern  or  Northern  brethren  say  either 
that  he  had  broken  an  express  rule  of  Discipline  or  that 
he  would  nevertheless  be  well  qualified  for  a  bishop  in 
our  church?  Neither  the  one  luir  the  other,  lliey 
doubtless  would  dcixKsc  him  at  once,  thou|(h  there  is  no 
rule  to  be  found  declaring  in  so  many  words  that  no  white 
man  shall  marry  a  colored  woman  on  pain  of  degradation.'* 
Nathan  Bangs  replied  to  Winans,  declaring  that  he  never 
heard  from  any  Northern  man  that  he  was  willing  to  vote 
for  a  sl«ive-hol(ling- bishop;  that  he  was  never  in  a  caucus 
to  nominate  bishops,  but  he  had  heard  frcmi  the  mover 
of  this  rcsolutiim  that,  in  1K32,  the  Ualtimore  Conference 
sent  a  committee  to  wait  on  a  slave-holder  from  the  South 
and  ask  him  **  if  he  was  willing  to  emancipate  his  slaves  if 
they  would  nominate  him.  lie  very  courteously  and  in  a 
Christian  spirit  took  time  to  dclibcnite,  and  eventually  told 
them  he  could  not  do  it,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  they 
declined  to  nominate  him.  Did  that  !ook  like  nominating 
a  slave-holder  to  the  episcopacy?  And  they  nominated 
James  O.  Andrew  because  he  was  not  a  .slave-h<>Ider.*' 
Hangs  .said  that  anything  tint  wtnild  iliscptalify  a  man  ft>r 
the  oflice  of  bishop  was  fit  ground  for  the  tiction  of  that 
conference ;  that  he  would  say  that  **  if  any  man  said  that 
every  man  who  holds  a  slave  sins  in  .so  doing,  that 
would  be  a  disqualification,  and  also  to  enter  upon  the 
possession  of  slaves  would  unfit  a  man  for  it."  lie  af- 
firmed that  he  did  not  touch  the  moral  character  of  An- 
drew at  all,  but  that  he  had  acted  imprudently  and  there- 
fore should  resign. 
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Capen  rose  and  denied  distinctly  what  Itangs  hnd  said, 
and  claimed  the  right  to  refer  to  it  when  he  should  speak. 
He  explained  that  no  one  had  ever  proposed  to  him  to 
emancipate  his  slaves,  but  that  he  was  urged  to  accept  this 
appointment,  and  mentioned  his  circumstances  with  regard 
to  slavery;  that  he  had  constantly  opposed  the  use  of  his 
name  and  favored  Bishop  Andrew. 

Winans  asked  Davis,  of  Baltimore,  if  it  was  not  williin  his 
knowledge  that  for  several  months  before  tlic  General 
Conference  of  1831  arrangemenls  were  being  matle  to  se- 
cure the  election  of  a  Southern  non-slavc-holding  man. 
Davis  declared  it  was  the  first  time  he  ever  heard  of  it. 
Winans  thought  he  could  present  twenty  witnesses  to  prove 
the  affirmation.  Various  other  personal  explanations  were 
given,  until  Bishop  Soule  rcs|>cctfully  advised  tlic  brethren 
not  to  refer  to  individual  words  or  priv.ite  transaclions. 

J.  B.  Finley  and  J.  M,  Trimble,  of  Oiiio,  moved  as  a 
substitute  for  the  resolutions  the  following : 

"  WiiEKEAS,  The  Disci]>line  of  our  church  forbids  the 
doing  anything  calculated  to  destroy  our  itinerant  general 
superintcndency ;  and  Whekeas,  Bishop  Andrew  has  be- 
come connected  with  slavery  by  marriage  and  otherwise, 
and  this  act  having  drawn  after  it  circit instances  which,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  General  Conference,  will  grc.itly  em- 
barrass the  exercise  of  his  office  as  an  itinerant  general 
superintendent,  if  not  in  some  places  entirely  prevent  it; 
therefore, 

"  Rcsokril,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  General  Conference 
that  he  desist  from  the  exercise  of  this  office  so  long  as 
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mcltinji  symiialliy  for  all  tlic  interests  of  humanity,  but, 
above  all,  for  liis  imcompromisiiin  and  iinrcservcil  advocacy 
of  the  interest  t>f  the  slave— if  tliesc  are  qualifications  for 
the  office  of  a  bishop,  thi-ii  James  O.  Andrew  is  precmi-  ( 
neiitly  fitted  to  hold  that  office.   ...   If  I  had  a  hundred  i 
votes,  and  Uishop  Andrew  were  not  embarrassed  by  these 
dim  cult  tes,   ,   .   .   he  is  the  man  to  whom   I   would  give  | 
them  all,"     lie  discussed  the  whole  subject  an<l  ar}<tted  in  i 
favor  of  the  substitute  as  a   constitutional  measure,  dis-  ] 
honorable  to  iiu  (me,  unjust  to  no  one,  and  that  it  shotdd  lie  • 
adopted  and  sent  fnrth  with  the  solemn  declaration  of  the  \ 
conference  thai  it  was  not  designed  as  a  punishment  or  a  ,' 
censure,  but  merely  as  a  prudential  and  expedient  meas-*:' 
lire,  cnlcidaled  to  avert  j;reat  evils. 

Drake,  cf  Mississippi,  commended  the  spirit  of  Olin. 
but  maintained  that  in  no  vital  principle  did  the  substitute 
difTer  from  the  oriijitial  resolution,  thonyh  in  the  preamble 
he  thouj^ht  it  preferable.  Me  then  suggested  a  resolution 
that : 

"  WitEKEAs,  There  have  been  found  difficulties  of  a  seri- 
ous nature  in  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Kpiscopa! 
Church  cxercisinji  a  jjeneral  superintendcncy ;  therefore, 

" Risohni,  That  the  General  Conference  recommend  to 
the  episcopacy  to  assifjn  to  each  superintendent  his  sphere 
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shred  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  Methodism  left 
within  the  conferences  that  depart  from  us.  .  .  .  The 
episcopacy  would  be  given  up,  the  presiding  eldership 
given  up,  the  itinerancy  come  to  an  end,  and  Congrega- 
tionalism be  the  order  of  the  day."  He  said  that  if  the 
New  England  conferences  were  to  secede,  the  rest  would 
live  in  peace. 

Longstreet  followed,  charging  that  the  disturbance  arose 
from  the  idea  that  the  church  was  a  bixly  corporate,  an 
ecclesiastical  assembly,  and  that  it  had  entered  into  special 
legislation,  wholly  unlike  the  few  and  simple  rules  of  the 
early  church. 

After  a  noble  introduction  on  general  principles,  he  said, 
in  the  matter  of  slavery,  *'  I  have  ever  feared  that  you 
would  begin  to  presume  on  your  authority  and  power  to 
operate  reforms,  not  by  the  simple,  blessed  principles  of 
the  gospel,  but  by  your  ideas  of  what  will  best  conduce  to 
the  general  interests  of  Methodism.  What  is  Methodism  ? 
If  it  be  anything  else  timn  the  pure  gospel  religion,  let 
Methodism  go  upon  the  winds  far  from  my  sight.  .  .  . 
Your  rules  about  slavery  have  constituted  you  a  high  court 
of  judicature  of  the  country,  and  made  you  judges  of  all 
the  statute  laws  of  the  States;  and  now,  whether  you  are 
to  decide  these  questions  in  the  Annual  or  General  Confer- 
ences, or  whether  the  bishop  himself  has  the  prerogative 
of  settling  them,  is  not  yet  decided.  .  .  .  There  is  no  bit- 
terness in  my  heart  toward  the  most  uncomj)romising 
abolitionist  in  this  assembly.  It  may  be  we  are  in  fault. 
The  truth  is  between  us  .somewhere;  let  us  see  where  it 
lies.  .  .  .  When  Methodism  first  made  its  appearance 
among  us,  she  found  slavery  overspreading  the  leni^th  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  She  entered  her  protest  against  it, 
and  in  so  doing  she  diil  more  than  our  Saviour  or  any 
apostle  ever  did.**     lie  then  made  an  inventory  of  the 
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various  acts  of  legislation  on  the  subject,  and  declared  that 
the  South»  though  not  approving^  had  submitted.  He  de« 
scribes  Bishop  Andrew  as  arrivingat  the  conference  and  find- 
ing  it  in  commotion  concerning  himself.  ''  He  is  pained 
and  agonized.  He  convenes  the  delegates  from  the  slave- 
holding  conferences,  and,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  proposes 
to  resign ;  but  we,  to  a  man,  without  a  dissenting  voice, 
declared  to  him  that '  if  he  sought  the  peace  of  tlie  church 
by  that  course,  he  would  be  disappointed  of  his  object ;  for 
that  his  resignation  to  appease  the  clamor  of  the  abolition- 
ists would  but  spread  general  discontent  through  the  whole 
South.  We  cannot  lie  down  and  see  you  deposed.  If  it 
has  come  to  this,  that  being  connected  with  slavery  dis- 
qualifies you,  we  too  are  disqualified.*  "  He  then  turned 
to  those  who  were  advocating  the  resolutions  he  opposed, 
and  said,  •*  You  have  generally,  as  far  as  words  go,  treated 
him  with  kindness ;  but  there  is  an  eloquence  in  action,  and 
a  rebuke — a  kind  of  rebuke  and  collateral  argument  that 
it  requires  no  great  depth  of  wisdom  to  understand,  and 
beneath  which  I  have  seen  our  bishop  cowering  here  during 
all  the  time,  as  one  that  scarcely  has  had  the  privilege  to 
occupy  a  seat  among  you,  and  is  necessarily,  from  his  deli- 
cate position,  for  some  days  driven  from  among  you.  Do 
you  expect  of  us  that  we  shall  bow  in  submission  to  all  this, 
with  no  better  pleas  for  these  measures  than  you  have  set 
up?  Are  we  not  to  be  excused  if,  in  the  ardor  of  feeling, 
we  sometimes  utter  words  incautiously?  Are  we  not  to 
be  excused  if  we  do  not  weigh  our  thoughts  in  golden 
balances?" 

This  speech,  entirely  apart  from  its  bearing  on  the 
question  under  consideration,  is  one  of  the  tiblcst  in 
the  history  of  ecclesiastical  debate.  The  reporter  gives 
two  pages  and  a  half,  and  summarizes  the  rest.  Accord- 
ing to  the  account,  he  showed  that  the  proposed  action 
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must  nccessarily-result  in  the  separation  of  tlie  North  and 
South. 

J.  T.  Pccic  replied  to  G.  F.  Pierce,  point  by  point,  dwelling 
particularly  upon  his  statement  that  he  wished  New  Eng- 
land might  secede.  He  uttered  a  passage  similar  in  the 
character  of  its  references  to  Webster's  famous  defense  of 
Massachusetts,  exclaiming,  "  No,  sir,  we  cannot  part  so 
easily  with  the  pioneer  land  of  the  devoted  and  sainted 
Jesse  Lee  I**  He  closed  in  a  persuasive  strain:  "  Let  the 
South  go?  No,  sir,  we  cannot  part  with  our  brethren 
whom  we  love  so  well.  True,  we  cannot  compromise 
principle  to  save  t/iciti — nor  to  save  the  East.  .  .  .  \Vc 
7cill  not  let  them  go  unless  they  tear  themselves  from  our 
arms  bedewed  with  the  tears  of  affection.  Never!  uo^ 
never!'' 

Kcsiiining  the  next  day,  he  deprecated  the  remarks  of 
Pierce  with  regard  to  a  divisioii,  a])ologizc(l  for  the  warmth 
and  emotion  with  which  he  had  defended  New  England, 
but  continued  at  some  length  in  the  same  strain. 

Pierce  responded  in  a  humorous  vein. 

Green,  of  Tennessee,  deplored  the  remarks  about  division ; 
said  that  he  was  not  an  orator,  lawyer,  professor,  presi- 
dent of  a  college,  nor  a  doctor,  but  .simply  a  humble  Meth- 
odist jireacher.  Nevertheless  he  claimed  to  understand 
the  Methodist  Discipiine.  He  showed  that  it  was  an  as- 
sumption that  a  slave-holder  could  not  have  been  elected 
bishop  in  1832;  affirmed  that  we  came  within  one  vote  of 
electing  such  at  one  time,  and  spoke  long  .ind  forcefully, 
stating  that  he  hung  over  McKcndree  in  his  dying  hours, 
and  sn.itched  from  his  lips  the  motto,  "  All  is  well."  He 
described  McKrndree  as  a  diamond  of  the  first  water,  and 
said  that  his  n»bes  were  pure  and  clean  as  the  mountain 
snow.  Green  inft)rmed  the  conference  that  McKendrcc 
had  at  one  time  determined  to  buy  a  black  boy  to  wait  upon 
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htm,  but  was  dissuaded  from  doing  so  by  R.  Bodi«,  Esq., 
of  Tennessee,  and  himself,  on  the  (.'round  that  "  if  he  owned 
the  boy  he  would  not  obey  him  more  readily  than  if  he 
be]oii|;cd  to  another."  He  closed  by  declarini;  tliat  in  the 
South  nishop  Andrew's  name  was  enrolled  above  all  Meth- 
odist names,  and  witli  respect  to  those  who,  though  they 
said  that  he  was  no  siiuicr  and  hail  violated  no  law,  yet 
were  striving  to  pass  this  resolution,  he  felt  as  though  they 
said,  "  Mere,  take  IMsliop  Andrew  and  crucify  him,  fur  I 
find  no  fault  in  him." 

On  Monday,  May  27th,  Hamline,  of  Ohio,  took  the  floor 
to  discuss  two  questions:  Has  the  General  Conference 
constitutional  authority  to  pass  this  resolution  ?  Is  it  ap- 
propriate and  fitting  that  it  should  do  so?  lie  argued  In 
support  of  the  authority  from  the  genius  of  Methodist  pol- 
icy on  points  which  the  most  nearly  resemble  it,  showing 
that,  from  the  class-leader  upward,  nmciinbility  regards  not 
only  major  but  minor  morals — not  only  vices  but  tilso  im- 
proprieties of  behavior.  Second,  he  showed  the  superiority 
of  the  General  Conference  to  the  episcopacy,  contending 
for  its  legi.slatt\'e  and  judicial  functions,  and  then  procec<l- 
ing  to  its  executive,  afTinning  that  these  are  supreme  or 
all-controlling;  that  the  General  Conference  is  tiie  foun- 
dation of  all  official,  executive  authority.  He  drew  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  constitution  of  the  church  and  that 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  concluding  admitted  that  a 
minister  could  not  be  summarily  removed  from  the  minis- 
try, but  must  have  a  trial  in  due  form ;  that  the  c]>isco]>acy 
was  an  office  and  not  an  order,  therefore  a  bishop  could  be 
summarily  removed  for  an  impmpriety.  Ui)on  the  subject 
of  cx|)edtcncy  he  spoke  Init  a  few  moments,  showing  (hu 
nature  of  a  hislmjt's  tnllitence.  I'lslimiitetl  by  the  clean ivsh 
of  its  statements,  the  benuty  and  propriety  <>f  its  laii^^ua^e, 
close  adherence  to  its  many  points,  relevancy,  and  the  elTcct 
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it  producedi  this  address  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  persuasive  in  the  history  of  forensic  debate.  The  re- 
port of  it|  howevcri  contains  indubitable  evidence  that  it 
was  printed  from  the  author's  manuscript,  or  from  notes 
subsequently  furnished  by  him,  or  had  been  thoroughly 
revised  after  delivery,  which'  is  not  the  case  with  a  large 
majority  of  the  speeches. 

Comfort,  of  Oneida,  s|>oke  briefly,  building  an  argu- 
ment  on  the  ground  that  under  certain  circumstances  a 
bishop  cannot  exercise  the  episcopal  office  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  General  Conference. 

William  A.  Smith,  of  Virginia,  devoted  himself  to  prov- 
ing that  Andrew  had  not  acted  improperly  and  had  not 
violated  the  settled  policy  of  the  church;  that  his  pres- 
ent position  was  not  a  violation  of  good  fa*th;  that  the 
constitutional  feature  of  the  episcopacy  did  not  require 
Andrew  to  desist  from  the  duties  of  his  office;  that  the 
adoption  of  either  the  substitute  or  the  original  resolution 
would  be  proscriptive,  that  it  would  close  the  door  of  use- 
fulness to  a  large  portion  of  the  colored  population,  and 
would  necessitate  a  division  of  the  church.  He  main- 
tained that  the  General  Conference  had  no  right  directly 
to  evoke  a  separation,  but  that  the  subject  should  bo  sent 
back  to  the  membership  of  the  church,  who  must  be  con- 
sulted and  whose  voice  must  be  regarded  as  an  authorita- 
tive decision.  lie  affirmed  that  this  subject  could  be  de- 
cided without  any  regard  to  a  civil  war.  **  Nothing  can  be 
more  absurd.  Christian  nations  cannot  fall  upon  measures 
of  this  sort."     Differences  must  be  .settled  by  negotiation. 

At  the  close  Ilnniline  arose  to  correct  Smith,  and  in  .so 
doing  uttered  a  very  important  |)assage: 

**  I  never  said,  as  Ihother  Smith  affirms,  that  the  admin- 
istrative powers  of  this  conference  are  absolute.  I  said 
they  were  supreme.    *  Absolute  *  means  not  bound.    This 
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conference  is  bound  in  all  its  |KnvcrSy  whether  legislative, 
jiidicial*  or  executive,  by  ccuistitutional  restrictions.  '  Su- 
preme' means  that,  while  acting;  within  its  constitutional 
limits,  its  decisions  are  final  and  all-controllin};." 

Collins  replied  to  Lonj^street,  Caipers,  and  others,  and 
submitted  a  compromise  resolution : 

"WiiKkKAS,  The  Rev.  James  O.  Andrew,  one  of  the 
bishops  of  the  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church,  has  become 
connected  with  slavery  by  marriai^e  and  othenvise;  and 
VVllEKKAS,  A  larj;e  portion  of  our  ministry  and  member- 
ship in  many  of  the  Annual  Conferences  are  known  to  have 
been  always  «)p|K>sed  to  the  election  of  a  slave-holding 
bishop,  believing  that  such  an  event  is  in  contravention  of 
the  Discipline,  which  contemplates  the  episcopacy  as  an 
'  itinerant  general  superintemlcncy,'  and  calculate<l  also  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  slavery;  and  WllKkKAS,  The 
peace  and  unity  of  the  church  in  the  non-slave-holding 
conferences  will  be  liable  to  serious  interruption  from  the 
connection  of  Hishop  Andrew  with  slavery,  without  some 
definite  action  of  the  General  Conference  in  relation  to  it ; 
therefore, 

••  I.  Rcsohcd,  That  the  members  of  this  General  Con- 
ference are  constrained  to  express  their  profound  regret 
that  Rev.  James  O.  Andrew,  one  of  the  general  superin- 
tendents, has  become  connected  with  slavery,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  while  thus  circumstanced  he  cannot  perfonn 
the  duties  of  his  office  acceptably  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
ministers  and  members  of  our  church. 

••  2.  Resolved^  That  Kishop  Andrew  be,  and  he  hereby 
is,  affectionately  and  earnestly  retpiested  to  take  the  nec- 
essary measures  to  free  himself  from  connection  with  slav- 
ery at  the  earliest  period  practicable  within  the  ensuing 
four  years. 

"  3.  Resolved,  That  all  the  matterpertaining  to  the  appeal 
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pottession  of  slaves ;  and  I  am  a  slave-holder,  •  •  •  and 
I  cannot  help  myself."  He  gave  an  account  of  his  second 
marriage  and  the  manner  in  which  he  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  slaves,  and  proceeded,  "  Sir,  I  have  no  pledge 
to  make.  It  has  been  said  I  did  this  thing  voluntarily  and 
with  my  eyes  open.  I  did  so  deliberately  and  in  the  fear 
of  God,  and  God  has  blessed  our  union.'*  He  showed  why 
he  would  not  deed  those  slaves  to  his  wife  before  mar- 
riage, or  let  his  wife  make  them  over  to  her  children. 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  **  my  conscience  would  not  allow  me  to  d  i 
this  thing.  If  I  had  done  so,  and  those  negroes  should 
have  passed  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  treat  them 
unkindly,  I  should  have  been  unhappy.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem  to  brethren,  I  am  a  slave-holder  for  conscience' 
sake."  His  wife  would  consent  to  manumit  them  if  he 
deemed  it  proper,  but  how  could  he  free  them?  Some 
were  too  old  to  support  themselves,  and  only  an  ex- 
pense, and  some  were  little  children.  *'  Perhaps  I  shall  be 
permitted  to  keep  these ;  but  then,  if  the  others  go,  how 
shall  I  provide  for  these  helpless  ones?  .  .  .  Besides, 
many  of  them  would  not  go — they  love  their  mistress, 
and  could  not  be  induced  to  leave  her.  Sir,  an  aged  and 
respectable  minister,  several  years  ago,  when  I  had 
stated  just  such  a  case  to  him  and  asked  him  what  he 
would  do,  said,  *  I  would  set  them  free  ;  I'd  wash  my 
hands  of  them,  and  if  they  went  to  the  devil  I'd  be  clear 
of  them.*  Sir.  into  such  views  of  religion  or  philanthropy 
my  soul  cannot  enter.  I  believe  the  providence  of  God 
has  thrown  these  creatures  into  my  hands,  and  holds  me 
responsible  for  their  proper  treatment.  .  .  .  What  can  I 
do?  I  have  no  confession  to  make;  I  intend  to  make 
none.  I  stand  upon  the  broad  ground  of  the  Discipline 
on  which  I  took  office,  and  if  I  have  done  wrong,  put  me 
out"     He  charged  that  the  editor  of  the  "  Christian  Ad- 
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ocatc  "  had  matle  him  "  the  scapcgoal  of  all  the  difiioul- 
ivs  which  abulition  excituniunt  li»(i  {{ottvn  up  in  tlic 
Jorth,"  He  alTirmed  timt  he  had  spent  his  life  for  thv 
enefit  of  the  slaves,  and  inquired  if  he  m  us  tu  lie  sncrifit.'e<) 
ar  those  wlio  had  done  little  or  nothing  for  tiieni ;  ex- 
Tessetl  doubts  whetiicr  he  would  be  unacceptable  any- 
where, except  in  some  limited  parts  of  the  North;  in 
lie  South  lie  believed  lie  was  acceptable;  and  that  hc- 
fould  not  be  uiiaccejitable  to  one  half  the  connection,  if 
lie  conference  thought  proper  to  pass  him.  There  was 
lenty  of  ^jround  where  he  conld  labor  acceptably  ami 
scfully.  His  closinj:;  words  were:  "  The  conference  can 
ike  its  course;  but  1  protest  aj;ainst  the  pro])oscil  action 
s  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  Discipline,  and  an  invasion 
f  the  riyhts  secured  to  me  by  that  book.  Yet,  let  the 
onfercnce  take  the  steps  ihey  contemjil.ite;  I  enter  no 
■lea  for  mercy,  I  make  no  appeal  for  symj>athy :  indeed. 

love  those  who  sympathize  with  me,  but  I  do  not  want 
;  now.  I  wish  yon  to  act  coolly  and  deliberately,  and  in 
lie  fear  of  God;  but  1  would  rather  that  the  conference 
houlil  chanf^e  the  is.sne,  and  make  the  resolution  to  de- 
ose  the  bishop,  and  take  the  question  at  once;  for  I  am 
ired  of  it.  The  country  is  becomint;  ayitaled  upon  tlic 
ubject,  and  I  hope  the  conference  will  act  forthwith  upon 
lie  resolution." 
Fintcy  followed  in  defense  of  his  substitute,  and  said. 

Was  Uishop  Andrew  involved  in  these  circumstances 
i-hen  he  was  elected  to  that  office  ?  JVo,  sir;  no  man  here 
/ill  say  he  was.  And  could  he  have  been  elected  to  that 
'ffice  if  he  had  been?  A'n.  sir;  no  man  here  will  assert 
hat  he  conld.  .  .  .  This  voluntary  act  has  thrown  this 
;reat  body  of  ministers,  and  the  whole  church,  into  this 
remendous  state  of  agitation,  of  which  he  could  now  re- 
leve  us,  if  he  would,  by  his  resignation."     He  pointed  out 
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that  his  resohition  wns  modified  to  the  most  easy  rc<iiiirc- 
ment  it  coulil  be  to  mci;t  the  fvclint^of  Stnithcrn  brethren 
and  cover  the  principle ;  '"  and  (roni  this  ground  I  witl  not 
be  moved;  on  this  ground  will  I  stand  till  I  die."  lie 
maintained  the  right  and  the  power  of  the  General  Con- 
ference to  remove  from  ollice  one  or  all  of  the  bisIio|>s  if, 
from  any  circnnistiince.  lliey  hceanie  disiiualifted  lu  carry 
out  the  great  principle  uf  the  itinerant  general  superin- 
tendency.  He  dcniandcil  whetlier  the  I\U-lhodist  Kpisco- 
p;d  Church  wonld  admit  the  great  evil  of  slavery  into  the 
itinerant  general  sitperintcndcncy.  lie  denied  that  the 
Discipline  was  conservalive  toward  slavery.  He  avowed 
that  he  was  not  a  radicn-abnlitionist;  tliat  those  rabid 
abolitionists  called  him  a  pro-slavery  man ;  but  "  I  treat  it 
with  the  disregard  that  I  <lid  the  taunt  of  the  Sontlicrncrs 
that  I  was  an  abolitionist." 

Sehon,  of  Ohio,  op|Kised  tlie  proposed  measure.  He 
said  that  he  was  peculiarly  and  delicately  situaied.  His 
own  aged  and  venerable  father  was  a  slave-holder ;  lie  him- 
self was  born  and  reared  in  Virginia,  and  early  in  his  min- 
istry was  transferred  to  the  free  State  Ohio,  where  he 
wished  to  live  ami  die ;  that  he  was  a  practical  abolitionist, 
and  had  emancipated  pcrlia|)s  as  many  slaves  as  any  brother 
on  the  floor  of  the  conference,  but  tliat  he  now  had  serious 
doubts,  though  he  acted  from  principles  of  justice  and 
humanity  in  freeing  them,  as  to  whether  he  hail  truly  im- 
proved their  condition.  He  doubted  the  wisdom,  on  a 
mere  question  of  e.\pediency,  of  proceeding  in  this  sum- 
mary manner  to  depose  a  bishop, 

Winans,  of  Mississipj)!,  in  feeble  health,  rose  to  reply  to 
Hamtinc,  especially  on  his  doctrine  concerning  the  adminis- 
trative powers  of  the  General  Conferunce.  lie  would  not 
concede  that  it  had  jKiwer  to  suspend,  <leposc,  or  rcprovi:  a 
bishop.     It  was  shut  u|>  to  expulsion ;  otJier  powers  w-Tc 


iiiy  votes,  and  if  lie  luul  received  f 
been  elected  bisliu)).  He  declared  i 
rial  slave-holilcrsi  had  been  makiiii 
tercsts  of  tlie  South  iiad  been  cr. 
from  General  Conference  to  Genei 
was  tbeir  principle  to  yield  to  tht 
than  yive  over  the  unity  <)f  tlie 
with  feeling  to  his  connection  witl 
ence  in  hts  early  <]ays,  bnt  said  tli: 
by  tile  beard  to  kiss  him,  ami  tli 
dagger  into  his  breast,  he  must  sa> 
the  unkindest  cut  of  all,  and  he  coi 
'  Et  III.  linitt:'"' 

Peter  Cartwright  delivered  a  cl 
ginning  with  his  experience,  wt 
when  he  joined  the  Western  Co 
every  Methodist  preacher  v.hoin 
slavery  from  stem  to  stern  ;  that,  tl 
and  dilHicullies  among  which  the  c! 
not  to  be  found  among  Mcthodi^i 
of  slavery.  He  would  not  turn 
political  opinions;  if  he  did  ihi 
from  tJiose  of  ilie  brother  fr..in  Vir 
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had  received  appointments  from  Asbury  and  Whatcoat^ 
and  never  had  anything  against  Andrew.  *'  It  is  ail  hum- 
bug that  if  a  man  inherit  slaves  he  can  do  nothing  with 
them.  I  so  became  the  owner  and  shouldered  niy  respon- 
sibility, resolved  to  be,  like  Ca*sar*s  wife,  above  suspicion, 
took  them  to  my  State,  set  them  free,  gave  them  huul 
and  built  them  a  house,  and  they  made  more  money 
than  ever  I  did  by  my  preaching.  .  .  .  Talk  of  division ! 
I  hope  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  this  sickly  talk.  I  do 
not  believe  in  a  division  and  have  not  from  the  first.  Why, 
this  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  would  not  miss  me  any 
more  than  an  ox  would  miss  a  fly  off  his  horn."  Reply- 
ing to  the  brother  who  said  that  Bishop  McKendree  wanted 
to  purchase  a  slave,  he  said,  "  Now  I  have  only  to  say  that 
I  have  heard  him  say  five  hundred  times  that  if  he 
owned  a  thousand  slaves  he  would  not  die  a  slave-holder; 
he  would  set  them  free.  This  doctrine  he  taught  me 
when  I  was  a  beardless  boy  and  when  I  was  a  presiding 
elder." 

An  attempt  was  made  to  order  the  previous  question  to 
be  taken  that  day  at  5  :  30.  Capers  stated  that  there  were 
others  who  wished  to  speak,  among  them  a  venerable  friend 
from  South  Carolina ;  that  he  also  wished  to  give  his  testi- 
mony, but  could  not  scuffle  for  the  floor,  and  had  been 
pained  and  grieved  by  seeing  a  dozen  claiming  it  at  once. 

Alter  consultation  among  the  bishops  it  was  decided 
that  the  motion  for  the  previous  question  was  out  of  order. 
Stamper,  of  Illinois,  opposed  the  substitute  as  extra-judicial. 

A  long  discussion  took  place  the  next  day  on  the  adop- 
tion of  a  rule  making  the  previous  question  possible,  and 
it  finally  prevailed. 

Dunwody,  of  South  Carolina,  who  had  been  a  member 
of  eight  General  Conferences,  opposed  the  resolution  on 
the  ground  of  unscripturalness,  unconstitutionality,  and 
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mischievousness,  and  reviewed  the  subject  of  slavery  with 
all  the  questions  involved. 

Soule  rose,  declaring  himself  calm,  ''  but  not  with  the 
calm  that  precedes  the  tempest  and  the  storm,  nor  the  calm 
of  indifTcrcnce,  but  of  conviction.*'  He  would  involve  no 
moji  in  responsibility,  but  would  speak  for  himself.  lie 
read  an  extract  from  the  address  of  the  general  su|)crin- 
tendcnts  at  the  Conference  of  1840,  and  added: 

••  I  wish  to  say  explicitly  that  if  the  superintendents  arc 
only  to  be  regarded  as  the  officers  of  the  General  Confer* 
ence  of  the  Methodist  ICpiscopal  Church,  and  consequently 
as  officers  of  the  Methodist  ICpiscopal  Church  li«iblc  to  be 
deposed  at  will  by  a  simple  majority  of  this  body  without 
a  form  of  trial,  no  obligation  existing,  growing  out  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  church,  even  to  assign  cause 
wherefore — I  say,  if  this  doctrine  be  a  correct  one,  every- 
thing I  have  to  say  hereafter  is  powerless  and  falls  to  the 
ground.  Ihit  brethren  will  permit  me  to  say,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  although  I  have  had  the  honor  and  the  priv- 
ilege to  be  a  member  of  the  Gcncnil  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church  ever  since  its  present  organ- 
ization, though  I  was  honored  with  a  seat  in  the  conven- 
tion of  ministers  which  organized  it,  in  this  respect  I  have 
heard  for  the  first  time,  either  on  the  floor  of  this  confer- 
ence, in  an  Annual  Conference,  or  through  the  whole  of 
the  private  membership  of  the  church,  this  doctrine  ad- 
vanced ;  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  it.  Of  course 
it  struck  me  as  a  novelty.  I  am  not  going  to  enter  the 
arena  of  controversy  with  (his  conference.  I  desire  that 
my  position  may  be  defined.  I  drsire  to  undcrst<ind  my 
landmarks  as  a  l)isho]>  of  the  Methodist  l\piscopal  Church 
— not  the  bishoj)  of  the  General  Conference,  not  the  bishop 
of  any  Annual  Conference.  I  thought  tlKit  the  constitution 
of  the  church,  I  thought  that  its  laws  and  regulations.  I 
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thought  that  the  many  solemn  vows  of  ordination,  the 
parchment  which  I  hold  under  the  signatures  of  the  de- 
parted dead — I  thought  that  these  had  defined  my  land- 
marks; 1  thought  that  these  had  prescribed  my  duties;  I 
thought  that  these  had  marked  out  my  course." 
After  proceeding  at  considerable  length  lie  said: 
■'  Theadopiion  of  that  resolution  deposes  Hishop  Andrew 
without  form  or  trial ;  such  is  my  deliberate  opinion.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  safe  for  our  cumnmnity ;  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  safe  for  you :  and  I  am  out  of  this  quesiion.  What 
shall  be  done?  The  question,  I  know,  wakes  up  the  at- 
tention of  every  brother.  Can  it  be  possible  that  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  in  such  a  state  of  excite- 
ment— in  such  a  state,  I  had  almost  said,  of  revolution — 
as  to  be  unprepared  to  send  out  the  plain,  simitlu  facts  in 
the  case  to  the  churches,  to  the  Annual  Confi.  rcnccs,  every- 
where through  our  community,  and  waive  all  action  on  this 
subject  until  another  General  Conference?  ...  I  am 
about  to  take  my  leave  of  you,  brethren.  You  must 
know — you  cannot  but  know — that,  with  the  principles  I 
have  stated  to  you,  with  the  avowal  of  my  sentiments  in 
regard  to  this  subject,  it  will  not  be  Hishop  Andrew  alone 
that  your  word  will  affect.  No,  sir;  I  imjilicate  neither 
my  colleagues  on  my  right  hand  nor  on  my  left;  but  I 
say  the  decision  of  the  question  cannot  affect  Itisliop  An- 
drew alone.  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  it  caii- 
$101  affect  him  alone.  I  mean  specially  in  this  point :  I  say 
thai  the  resolution  on  which  we  are  just  about  to  act  goes 
to  sustain  the  doctrine  that  the  General  Conference  have 
power  and  right  to  depose  one  nf  the  bishops  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  willmut  the  form  of  tri.il — 
that  you  are  under  no  obligation  from  the  cmislituti'in  or 
laws  of  the  church  to  j//oi.'  cause,  even.  ...  ft  involves 
the  ofBce;  it  involves  the  charge;  it  involves  the  relation 


cenied.  I  want  that  opinion  to  ha 
upon  you  than  it  justly  deserves  in 
the  conferences.  I  thunk  titc  confer 
they  have  bi.-eii  pleased  to  ^rive  mc. 
for  their  attcnlton.  I  very  well  k 
unapprineil — that  the  position  I  occ 
on  the  princi|)tes  of  tliat  resolution, 
volved  in  it.  may  sial  my  fate,  1  s; 
apprised  of  that.  Let  uk-  (^o;  bu' 
principles — to  principles;  and  with 
mit  the  whole  to  your  and  to  God's 
In  the  afternoon  Diirbin  addresse* 
justified  on  the  ground  of  necessity 
by  the  fathers  oji  ilic  subject  of  sla 
the  Methodist  I'piscopal  Church  con 
all  in  the  Siuitli.  "  This."  he  aflirn 
biikc  tt)  our  abolition  brethren  every 
this  question  to  extremities."  Hut 
people  of  the  North,  whatever  tl" 
united  in  niind,  heart,  and  fecliuj^ 
least,  "  that  the  epi.scopacy  of  the 
Church  ought  not  to  be  traiiniiden 
argued  .strenuously  for  the  right  of  ll 
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that  a  momentary  cloud  gathered  before  my  eyes  to  dim 
the  clearness  of  my  vision.  The  feelings  which  that  re- 
mark excited  were  not  cnlctilatcti  tu  give  greater  freedom 
to  the  action  of  my  reason  or  i^rciiter  |>recision  to  my  judg- 
ment. Hut,  strong  as  were  and  are  those  feelings,  they 
cannot  stifle  my  conscience  or  darken  my  understanding." 
Tlie  debate  the  next  day  began  with  an  address  by 
.  Capers.  Me  took  issue  with  Durbin  ujion  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  latter  that  the  histor>-  of  legislation  in  the 
church  was  a  constant  conces.sion  from  the  North  to  the 
South,  pointing  out  the  fact  that  during  a  portion  of  the 
time  covered  by  Dr.  Durbin  there  was  on  the  subject 
of  slavery  no  North  nor  South.  "  In  those  times  slaver)* 
existed  by  general  consent,  and  even  the  atrocious  slave- 
tratio  was  carried  on  both  by  men  of  Old  IuigKii:d  and 
New  England."  The  action  of  the  church  was  neither 
Southern  nor  Northern  then,  but  such  as  was  deemed 
admissible  in  the  state  of  the  laws  where  the  church 
existed.  He  drew  a  distinction  between  the  proposition 
that  the  conference  hud  full  power  to  put  a  bishop  out 
of  office  for  cau^e  and  the  proposition  that  it  could  reduce 
a  bishop  to  a  mere  General  Conference  officer  and  de- 
pose him  at  will,  with  or  without  some  crime  alleged. 
"  Wliat  would  be  thought  of  a  bishop  by  election  who 
without  consecration  should  assume  the  functions  of  the 
episcopacy  as  if  he  had  been  onlained?''  He  defined 
the  constitution  as  that  law  of  the  church  by  which  the 
governing  power  is  limited,  arui  from  every  possible 
definition  of  the  term  called  in  question  the  constitutitni- 
ality  of  the  measure  before  them.  "  It  is  not  I'rotestant. 
It  is  inconsistent  with  the  great  object  for  which  the 
church  has  been  constituted,"  and  closed  by  declaring  that 
such  a  resolution  would  cut  them  o(T  from  the  privilege 
of  laboring  with  the  colored  people  for  their  salvation. 
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After  George  I'cck  liati  spoken  for  a  lirief  period,  on 
Tiotiun  of  Stephen  OHn  the  case  of  Bibhop  Andrew  was 
Icferred  until  the  next  morning  in  the  hope  that  some 
roniproniise  niif-ht  be  reached. 

The  next  d:iy  Hishop  Wan^h  read  to  the  conference  an 
tnportant  comni  11  iii cation  from  the  bishops; 

"Rev.  and  dear  Uretiihen-:  The  undersigned  re- 
spectfully and  affect  ionalely  offer  to  your  calm  considcra- 
ion  llic  result  of  tlieir  consultiition  this  afternoon  in  rc- 
jard  to  the  iinplcas.int  and  very  delicate  i|ucstiou  which 
las  been  so  loiif;  and  so  earnestly  debated  before  your 
Hidy.  Tliey  have  with  the  liveliest  interest  watclicd  the 
jro^rcss  of  the  discussiim,  and  Iiavc  awaited  its  termination 
vith  tile  <Iec]>cst  solicitude.  As  they  have  pored  over 
his  subject  vviUi  anxious  thought  by  dny  and  by  nif.;ht, 
iiey  have  been  more  ;u)d  u;.irc  im]ircssed  with  the  dilTi- 
rulties  comiccled  tlierewilh  and  ihe  disastrous  results 
vhicli,  in  iheir  a|i|)rehcn^inn,  are  the  :itniost  inevitable 
:onsCf[iicnces  of  present  action  on  the  ([ueslion  now  |»cnil- 
tig  before  yon.  To  the  undersigned  it  is  fully  ajipareiit 
hat  a  dcci'-ion  1  hereon,  whether  affirmiitivcly  or  nej;atively, 
vill  most  cMcnsively  tlisturb  the  peace  and  harmony  nf 
hat  widely  extended  brotherhood  which  has  so  e/Teclivcly 
iperated  for  jjood  in  the  United  States  of  America  and 
dsewherc  durinj;  the  last  sixty  years  in  the  developmetit 
}f  .1  system  of  active  cncri^y  of  which  union  has  always 
jecn  a  main  clement.  They  have  with  deep  emotion  in- 
]uired.  Can  anythini^  be  done  to  avoid  au  evil  so  much 
leprecated  by  everj'  friend  of  our  common  Methodism? 
.onj;  and  aiixiouNly  have  they  waileil  for  a  srUi-^faclory 
Miswer  lo  Ihi-^  inquiry,  but  they  have  paused  in  vain.  At 
his  p.iinfut  cri.-is  ihey  have  unanimously  eoneurred  in  the 
jropriety  of  recommending  the  postponement  of  further 
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action  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew  until  the  ensuing 
General  Conference.  It  does  not  enter  into  the  design  of 
the  undersigned  to  argue  the  propriety  of  their  recom- 
mendation ;  otherwise  strong  and  valid  reasons  might  be 
adduced  in  its  support.  They  cannot  but  tliink  tiiat  if  the 
embarrassment  of  liishop  Andrew  sliould  not  cease  before 
that  time  the  next  General  tonfL-reiice,  representing  the 
pastors,  ministers,  and  people  of  tlie  several  Annual  Con- 
ferences, after  all  the  facts  in  the  case  slial]  have  passed 
in  review  before  them,  will  be  better  qualified  than  the 
present  General  Conference  can  be  to  adjudicate  the  case 
wisely  and  discreetly.  Until  the  cessation  of  the  embar- 
rassment, or  the  expiration  of  the  interval  between  the 
present  and  the  ensuing  General  ConferciRc,  the  under- 
signed believe  that  such  a  <livision  of  the  work  of  the 
generiil  superintendcncy  mij^ht  be  made,  without  any  in- 
fraction of  a  constitutional  principle,  as  would  fully  employ 
Bishop  Andrew  in  those  sections  of  the  church  in  which 
his  presence  and  services  would  be  welcome  and  cordial. 
If  the  course  pursued  on  this  occasion  by  the  undersigned 
be  deemed  a  novel  one,  they  [>ersuade  themselves  tliat 
their  justification,  in  the  view  of  all  candid  and  pe.ice-luv- 
ing  persons,  will  be  found  in  their  strong  desire  to  prevent 
disunion  and  to  promote  harmony  in  the  church. 

"  Very  respectfully  and  affectionately  submitted, 
"  J(»M[U.\  SOL'l.E, 

"  Ei.ij.Mi  Ht-muNG, 
"B.  W.\f(iir, 
"T.  A.  MoRKis." 


body,  :^oulewtslle(t  lusii:uiiot<>u 
channels  to  the  world.  It  was  at 
people,  and  he  "  might  not  and  ^ 

Nathan  Bangs  moved  that  the 
table.  The  roll  was  called,  and 
majority  of  twelve. 

After  debate  the  order  of  the 
upon  Soulc  asked  if  tlic  resolutio 
he  looked  upon  it  as  snspcmliiij 
great  difTerence  between  snsponi- 
mandatory  it  was  jiidid.tl.  One 
resolution  jjassed  Andrew  was  st 
dist  episcopal  Church ;  if  this  w: 
must  repeat,  were  irrelevant.  H 
ing  as  a  judicial  one.  suspending 
duties  as  bishop  of  the  Methodi 

J.  T.  I'eck  then  moved  the  i 
vailed,  the  roll  was  called  ant 
the  most  profound  silence." 
tion,  declaring  tliat  "  it  is  the 
thai  Bishop  Andrew  desist  fror 
so  long  as  ihis  impediment  re 
and  eleven,  and  the  vote  iij^ains 

All  the  votes  from  the  Midi' 
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Clark,  a  delegate  from  the  republic  of  Texas,  who  entered 
the  New  York  Conference  in  1820  and  filled  various  im- 
portant stations  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  General  Conference  of  1840  from  the 
Illinois  Conference,  On  account  of  his  vote  on  this  and 
other  resolutions  on  the  subject  the  Texas  Conference 
at  its  next  session  passed  special  censure  upon  him; 
but  he  had  taken  his  family  lo  the  North  and  never  re- 
turned  to  that  country.'  Thrall,  a  competent  critic,  who 
was  influenced  to  go  to  Texas  by  Martin  Ruler's  letters  in 
the  "  Christian  Advoc.nte,"  and  lived  there  from  1837 
until  his  death  a  few  years  ago,  says  that  "  Clark  was  re- 
markably dignified  and  impressive  in  the  jtulpit,  and  was 
acceptable  ami  useful  in  Texas  during  his  stay  there." 

l.ovick  I'iercc  iuformed  the  conference  that  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  the  Southern  delegates  wtmld  enter  "a 
manly,  ministerial,  and  pruptr  prote-iit  against  this  extra- 
judicial act.  .  .  .  The  constitutionality  or  i)lhcrwisc  of 
their  proceeding  would  ]>robabIy  be  tried  before  other 
tribunals."  He  believed  that  "when  the  public  mind  has 
been  sounded,  and  the  deep  tones  of  public  opinion  come 
pealing  from  all  quarters  of  the  connection,  there  will  be 
a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  South." 

Slicer  and  Sargent,  of  Haltimorc,  proposed  a  resolution 
that "  it  is  the  sense  of  the  General  Conference  that  the  vote 
in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew  be  understood  as  advisory 
only,  and  not  in  the  light  of  a  judicial  mandate,  and  that 
the  final  dis{>o5ition  of  his  case  be  postponed  until  the 
General  Conference  of  1848." 

Capers  propo.«d  resolutions  recommending  to  the  An- 
nual Conferences  to  suspcu<l  the  constitutional  rcstricii<inH, 
so  as  in  effect  l<>  ilivide  the  supreme  kgislalive  body  into 
two  General  Conferences:  one  to  include  the  Stales  and 
I  TliraH's  "  IIM'oy  u(  Mclti.HlNm  in  Ti.->a.s,"  j..  K4. 
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Territories  ioutk  of  the  line  which  divides  those  comnioiily 
designated  free  States  from  those  in  which  slavery  exists, 
and  also  the  republic  of  Texas;  the  other  to  comprehend 
those  north  of  the  saiil  line.  Each  conference  should  have 
full  powers  under  the  present  litnitations  and  restrictions 
to  elect  bisho[)S  and  maWe  rules  and  rcjjulalions  for  thu 
church  within  its  territorial  limits.  In  case  three  quarters 
of  the  members  of  the  Annual  Conferences  should  approve 
these  resolutions,  the  said  Southern  and  Northern  General 
Conferences  should  be  deemed  as  having  been  constituted 
by  the  joint  appmval  of  the  General  and  Annual  Cimfer- 
ences,  ami  should  meet  quadrennially,  each  vvilliin  ii?;  own 
territory.  The  resohuions  further  |»rovided  that,  in  the 
event  of  such  approval,  llic  first  Southern  General  Confer- 
eiicc  should  convene  in  Nashville,  Tenn,,  May  1,  1S4S, 
and  be  composed  uf  delegates  duly  elected  from  the  An- 
nual Conferences.  The  business  of  the  Hook  Concern 
should  Ik  conchicted  as  before,  the  editors  and  agents 
being  elected  at  the  time  of  itie  session  of  the  Ntirthem 
General  Ctnifercnce,  and  the  votes  of  the  Southern  General 
Conference  cast  bj'  iMogales  of  that  conference  attending 
the  Northern  for  the  ])urpose;  also  it  was  provided  that  the 
work-  of  foreign  ini-isiuns  should  be  maintained  and  con- 
ducted jointly  between  the  two  Gencrid  Conferences  as  one 
church  in  such  manner  as  should  be  agreed  upon  from 
time  to  time. 

The  resohilions  of  Capers  were  referred  to  a  committee 
of  nine:  I'aine  of  Tennessee,  l-'ilmori'  of  Genesee,  Akers 
(.f  Illinois,  N.  Hangs  <.f  New  York,  Crow.ler  of  Virginia, 
Sargent  of  Haltiniure,  Winans  of  Mississippi,  Ilanilinc  of 
Ohio.  Purler   of  New  i:iigland. 

Itefi.re  the  announcement  of  the  names  of  the  committee 
McKerrin.  of  Tennessee,  and  Spicer,  of  Troy,  offered  the 
following  resolntiuri: 
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"  Resohcd^  Tliat  the  committee  appointed  to  take  into 
consideration  the  communication  of  tlic  delegates  from  the 
Southern  Conferences  be  instructed,  provided  they  cannot 
in  their  judgment  devise  a  plan  for  an  amicable  sidjustment 
of  the  difficulties  now  existing  in  the  church  on  the  subject 
of  slavery-,  to  devise,  if  possible,  a  constitutional  plan  for  a 
mutual  and  friendly  division  of  the  church." 

Upon  this  significant  motion,  Crowder  moved  to  strike 
out  the  word  ••  constitutional.'*  This  did  not  prevail,  and 
the  resolution  was  adopted. 

Longstreet  presented  the  following  document,  signed  by 
fifty-two  delegates;  except  one  from  Illinois,  all  were  from 
the  South. 

"  The  delcg.itcs  of  the  conferences  in  the  slave-holding 
States  take  leave  to  ttccliVT  to  the  General  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  ICpiscopal  Church  that  the  continued  agita* 
tion  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  abolition  in  a  portion  of 
the  church,  the  frequent  action  on  that  subject  in  the 
General  Conference,  and  especially  the  extrajudicial  pro- 
ceedings against  Hishop  Andrew,  which  resulted  on  Satur- 
day last  in  the  virtual  suspension  of  him  from  his  office 
as  superintendent,  must  produce  a  state  of  things  in  the 
South  which  renders  a  continuance  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  General  Conference  over  these  conferences  inconsist- 
ent with  the  success  of  the  ministry  in  the  .slave-holding 
States/* 

A  motion  was  made  by  C.  Elliott  to  refer  this  declara- 
tion to  a  committee  of  nine. 

This  created  some  discussion  and  led  Stephen  Olin  to 
read  these  resolutions: 

•*  Resolved,  That  this  conference  iloes  not  consider  its 
action  in  the  case  of  Hishop  Andrew  «is  either  judicial  or 
punitive,  but  as  a  prudential  regulation  for  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  church. 
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"  Rcsolvcii,  That,  having  made  a  snlcnin  declaration  of 
what,  in  their  judgment,  tlic  safety  and  peace  of  the  ctiurch 
require,  it  is  not  nccessarj'  or  proper  to  express  any  opinion 
»s  lo  what  amount  of  respect  may  justly  belong  to  their 
Fiction  in  the  premises." 

Olin  said  he  would  not  press  these  resolutions  npon  the 
:onference,  whereupon  a  call  for  the  previous  question  was 
itistained,  and  the  paper  of  '•'*   *i...ti»e.n.  ii-i-^atcs  re- 
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the  real  or  relative  character  of  the  movement.  It  affirmed 
that,  "  upon  the  principle  that  Andrew  had  become  un- 
acceptable to  the  Northern  conferences  without  any  in- 
fringement of  law,  it  would  follow  that  any  bishop  of  the 
church  either  violating  or  submitting  to  a  violation  of  the 
compromise  charter  of  union  between  the  North  and  South, 
without  proper  and  public  remonstrance,  cannot  be  accept- 
able at  the  South  and  need  not  appear  there." 

The  Protest  closed  with  the  expression  of  the  hope  that, 
"  should  the  exigent  circumstances  in  which  the  minority 
find  themselves  placed  by  the  facts  and  developments 
alluded  to  in  this  remonstrance  render  it  finally  necessary 
that  the  Southern  conferences  should  have  a  separate,  iii' 
defeiiifciil  existence,  the  character  and  services  of  the 
minority,  together  with  the  numbers  and  claims  of  the 
ministry  and  membership  of  the  portion  of  the  church 
represented  by  them,  not  less  than  similar  reasons  and 
considerations  on  the  part  of  the  Northern  and  Middle 
conferences,  will  suggest  the  high  moral  fitness  of  meeting 
this  great  emergency  with  strong  an<i  steaily  purpose  to 
do  justice  to  all  concerne<l.  And  it  is  believed  that,  ap- 
proaching the  subject  in  this  way,  it  will  be  found  practi- 
cable to  devise  and  ado]>t  such  measures  and  arranijcnients, 
present  and  prospective,  as  will  secure  an  amicable  di\  ision 
of  the  church  upon  the  broad  princijtles  of  right  and 
equity,  and  destined  to  result  in  the  common  good  of  the 
great  body  of  ministers  and  members  found  on  either  side 
tlic  Hue  of  sepiirutiou." 

The  Protest  was  signed  by  the  Southern  delegates,  and 
also  by  Dcrryman  and  Stamper  uf  Illinois,  Selion  of  Ohio, 
and  Sovereign  and  Neal  of  New  Jersey. 

Matthew  Simpson  moved  that.  "  while  they  could  not 
admit  the  statements  put  forth  in  the  Protest,  yet,  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy,  they  would  allow  it  to  be  placed  on 
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the  '  Journal/  and  that  a  committee  consisting  of  Durbin, 
Olin,  and  Ilamline  be  appointed  to  make  a  true  statement 
of  the  case  to  be  entered  on  the  *  Journal/  '*  Hamline  and 
Olin  declined  to  serve,  the  latter  on  the  ground  of  illness 
which  compelled  hhn  to  depart  for  his  home,  and  George 
Peck  and  Charles  IClliott  were  appointed. 

Winans  objected  to  the  word  '•  courtesy."  The  chair 
decided  that  the  minority  had  a  right  to  have  the  Protest 
entered  on  the  "  Journal  ** ;  in  this  decision  two  of  his 
Episcopal  colleagues  concurred  and  from  it  one  dissented. 
Simpson  withdrew  the  first  part  of  his  resolution,  and  the 
remainder  was  adopted. 

Bishop  Soulc  presented  this  document: 

**  To  the  Gciivral  Conference. 

"  Rkv.  AM)  DEAR  Pketiiren:  As  the  case  of  Bishop 
Andrew  unavoidably  involves  the  future  action  of  the 
superintendents,  which,  in  their  judgment,  in  the  present 
position  of  the  bishop,  they  have  no  discretion  to  decide 
upon,  they  respectfully  request  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence official  instruction  in  answer  to  the  following  ques- 
tions : 

"  1 .  Shall  Bishop  Andrew's  name  remain  as  it  now  stands 
in  the  Minutes,  Hymn-book,  and  Discipline,  or  shall  it  be 
struck  off  of  these  oflicial  records? 

"2.  I  low  shall  the  bishop  obtain  his  support;  as 
provided  for  in  the  Form  of  Discipline,  or  in  some  other 
way? 

••  3.  What  work,  if  any,  may  the  bishop  perform,  anil 
how  shall  he  be  appointed  to  the  work? 

••  (Signed)        JosiiUA  SoULE. 

"  Elijah  Hedding, 
"  Beverly  Waugh, 
••  T.  A.  Morris." 
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Oiristian  ministry  and  church  organization  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully .iccoinplislicd  by  tlieni  under  tlic  jitriiidictioii  of  : 
tills  Guneriil  Cnnfurcnce  as  now  constituted ;  and 

"  WllEKKAS,  In  the  event  of  a  separation,  a  contingency 
to  wliidi  the  dcclanition  asks  attention  as  not  improbable, 
wc  esteem  it  the  duly  of  this  General  Conference  to  meet  I 
the  emergency  with  Christian  kindness  and  the  strictest 
equity ;  therefore, 

"  Resol'.vif,  \\y  the  clelcjjatcs  of  the  sc\-eral  Annual  Con- 
ferenccs  in  General  Conference  assembled,  ] 

"That,  should  llie  Annual   C'Hiferenccs  in  the  slave-! 
holding  States  fnul  it  tRccss;iry  to  unite  in  a  distinct  cede-  ' 
siastical  connect  inn,  the  fdlluwin^'  nde  shall  be  observed 
with  renanl  lo  the  Nnrllieni  boutulary  of  such  conncclion,"  ' 

It  provided  a  incthiid  of  dL-terminin^  the  limits  of  the 
two  clmrches;  (granted  to  ministers  the  privilege  of  choice 
between  them;  rtconmiendeil  the  Anmial  Conferences  to 
repeal  the  restrictive  ride  rcgulatiny  the  appropriation 
of  the  |)rococils  of  the  Hook  Concern ;  provided  for  the 
transfer  to  the  .S<inthern  church  of  accounts  a}:;ainst 
ministers  anil  citizens  of  the  Sonlh.  and  of  real  estate 
and  other  prnjierty  Incaled  there  bel<in^inff  to  the  Itouk 
Concern  ;  an<l  for  the  divisiim  of  the  cajtllal  stock  and  the 
transfer  of  an  equilable  portion  to  the  church  South. 
It  appointed  llircc  ci>mmissioners  to  act  in  concert  with 
three  from  the  Snuthcrn  church  to  arranf;e  tiiese  di- 
visions and  transfers;  sntifji'sletl  a  phui  for  joint  action  of 
the  hook-ajicnts  of  ilie  two  churches  for  setttinK  claims; 
pr(tpiise<l  t"  free  property,  churches,  and  schools  then 
owned  by  the  Mcthodi-^t  I''pisco]»al  Church  within  the 
limits  of  the  Southern  organization  from  all  oblis>ations  to 
said  church  ;  also  to  (fitarautec  to  both  churches  the  use  of 
all  cojiyri^hts  in  the  possession  of  the  Itook  Concern  ;  and 
provided  for  a  similar  ilivision  of  the  Chartered  Fund. 
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tires  oi  Ills  imat;ination.  Wesic} 
time  fur  tliv  unity  of  the  Mctliwi 
workl,  but  subsequently  saw  it 
cuniicction  in  the  United  States 
not  been  for  the  best  ? 

Hangs,  of  \ew  York,  hoped  the 
for  a  Kejuimtion,  but  on  the  appea 
the  least ;  the  choice  was  betwee 
of  the  South  am)  its  peaceable  s 
If  tliey  did  sqiarate,  the  laws, 
all  would  be  the  same,  and  they  sl] 
iifTectinn  toward  each  other  as  t 
hoped  for  a  unanimous  decision. 

Pihnore,  of  Genesee,  said  fears  ■ 
this  the  church  propttsed  that  if  ' 
Urounded  they  would  divide  into 

I'inley,  of  Ohio,  could  see  in  the 
divide  tlie  church,  I  le  di'icerne<i 
in  it,  and  drew  a  parallel  between 
and  what  was  done  fi>r  the  Canadi 
was  raised  about  that  legislation, 
were  bein^;  searched,  [lanilinc, 
that  the  only  p'liiit  which  loud 

ll.^     rou•^T1     rclntnl     tn     tl,,-    .livklr 
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for  the  New  Jersey ;  this  he  understood  to  be  the  first  con- 
ference  in  the  South. 

Winans  recited  the  history  of  the  matter  as  it  was  laid  be- 
fore the  Committee  of  Nine, and  said/* The  only  proposition 
w«xs  that  they  mi^ht  have  liberty  if  necessary  to  organize 
a  separate  conference ;  and  it  is  important  that  the  South 
should  know  at  an  early  period  that  they  had  such  liberty, 
in  order  to  allay  the  intense  excitement  which  prevails  in 
that  portion  of  the  work." 

At  this  point  Dnrbin  withdrew  his  amendment,  and  after 
some  desultory  conversation  the  report  was  adopted.  On 
the  first  and  the  test  resolution  there  were  one  hundred  an<l 
thirty-five  votes  in  the  atfinnative  and  fifteen  in  the  nega- 
tive. The  fifteen  were  Sanford  ami  Martindaleof  New  York, 
Lovejoy  and  Hcnton  of  Providence,  llobart  and  Nicker- 
son  of  Maine,  A.  1).  Peck  of  Dlack  River,  Snyder,  Row, 
and  Holmes  of  Oneida,  Power  and  Poe  of  North  Ohio, 
Cartwright  of  Illinois,  and  Grifiith  and  Bear  of  Baltimore. 

The  second  resolution  was  adopted  by  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  to  seventeen,  and  the  third  by  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  to  twelve ;  the  fourth  without  a  roll-call ;  the 
fifth  by  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  to  thirteen ;  the  sixth, 
seventh,  eighth,  lu'nlh,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  were 
adopted  without  a  count  vote,  and  finally  the  preamble 
was  adopted. 

This  action  was  consummated  on  Saturday,  June  8th. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  June  loth,  John  P.  Durbin, 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  prepare  a  Reply  to  the 
Protest,  presented  and  read  the  report.  The  discussion 
continued  until  the  adjournment,  and  was  resumed  on  the 
reassembling  of  the  conference  at  8:30  in  the  evening. 

The  Reply  points  out  that  no  slave-holder  had  been 
elected  to  the  episcopacy,  though  several  otherwise  emi- 
nently fitted  for  the  station  failed  of  success  ''  solely  on 
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account  of  this  impediment*';  that  of  the  nine  bishops 
already  elected  in  the  history  of  the  church  only  three  had 
been  Northern  men,  while  six  had  been  natives  of  the 
slave-holding  States,  but  not  one  a  slave-holder.  It  then 
recounts  the  circumstances  of  Andrew's  election,  gives  a 
history  of  his  connection  with  slavery,  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  Bishop  Andrew  had  become  the  owner  of  slaves  by 
bequest,  by  inheritance,  and  by  marriage ;  and  maintained 
that,  so  far  as  the  slaves  that  belong  to  his  present  wife  were 
concerned,  they  had  become  by  the  laws  of  Georgia  the 
property  of  Bishop  Andrew  to  keep  or  dispose  of  as  he 
pleased ;  that  he  had  conveyed  them  to  a  trustee  for  the  joint 
use  of  himself  and  wife,  of  whom  the  survivor  is  to  be  the  sole 
owner,  and  tluit  this  conveyance  was  made  for  the  security 
of  Mrs.  Andrew,  and  with  no  view  either  to  satisfy  or  to 
mislead  the  opinions  of  the  Northern  church ;  reaffirms  that 
he  could  not  exercise  his  functions  without  entailing  disaster 
upon  the  church  in  the  North,  explains  the  diversity  of 
sentiment  as  to  the  proper  method  of  treating  the  case,  and 
then  the  action  finally  adopted.  It  emphatically  declares 
that  that  action  was  neither  judicial  nor  punitive ;  that  it 
did  not  achieve  nor  intend  so  much  as  a  legal  suspension ; 
that  Bishop  Andrew  "  is  still  a  bishoj),  and  should  he, 
against  the  expressed  .sense  of  the  General  Conference, 
proceed  in  the  discharge  of  his  functions,  his  official  acts 
would  be  valid."  The  Reply  examines  the  arguments  and 
allegations  of  fact  brought  forth  in  the  debate  and  the 
Protest,  bearing  on  the  constitutional  aspect  of  the  case, 
and  adduces  quotations  from  Asbury,  Coke,  Dickins,  and 
Kmory,  also  the  undisputed  expressions  of  llcdding. 

The  conclusion  is  important,  particularly  the  second 
paragraph : 

**  When  all  the  law,  and  the  facts  in  the  case,  shall  have 
been  spread  before  an  impartial  community,  the  majority 
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have  no  doubt  that  they  ii'///  fix  '  the  responsibility  of 
division,'  should  srich  an  unhappy  event  take  place. "  where 
in  justice  *'/  belongs.'  They  will  ask,  Who  first  introduced 
slavery  into  tlic  episcopacy  ?  And  the  answer  will  be,  Not  ' 
t/ic  General  Confcreuee.  Who  opposed  the  attempt  to 
withdraw  it  from  the  eitiscojjacy  ?  Not  the  General  Cou- 
Jerenee.  Who  resisted  the  measure  of  peace  that  was  pro- 
posed— the  mildest  that  the  case  allowed  ?  ,\()/  the  majority. 
Who  first  sounded  the  knell  of  division,  and  declared  that 
it  would  be  impossible  loiij;cr  to  remain  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Methodist  ICpiscopal  Church?  Net  the 
Wiijvrily. 

"  The  proposition  for  a  ])cnccful  scjxiration  (if  any  must  ! 
taki:  place)  with  wliich  the  !*rutcst  closes,  tlioiij;li  slranj,'cly 
at  variance  with  much  that  precedes,  has  already  been  met 
by  the  General  Conference.  And  the  readiness  with 
which  that  body  (by  a  vote  which  would  doubtless  have 
been  unanimous  but  for  the  belief  that  some  entertained 
of  the  uncoiK'ititutionality  of  the  measure)  granted  .tit  that 
the  Southern  brethren  themselves  contd  ask  in  such  an 
event  must  forever  stand  as  a  ])ractical  refutation  of  any 
assertion  that  the  minority  have  been  subjected  to  the 
tyranny  of  a  majority." 

Crowder  declared  that  the  passage  of  that  report  by  the 
majority  would  render  division  inevitable.  Me  could  but 
regard  the  document  as  an  insuh  to  the  whole  South. 

Ivarly  besought  the  brcthien  not  to  adopt  it  hastily.  He 
said  tliat  some  thought  Crowder  c.Ncited,  but  he  himself 
was  cahn  and  collecletl,  The  idea  set  forth  in  the  Reply, 
that  the  character  i>f  a  class-leader  could  be  examined  at 
the  Onarterly  C'Hifercnce,  was  new  aii<t  contrary  to  the 
fact.  ~  I  le  dedai id  it  unparalleled  that  such  a  Reply  should 
be  nimie  to  a  Protest. 

)tangs  wished  to  know  whether  this  debate  was  in  order. 
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Bishop  VVaiiijh  rt.-iniiiiled  him  that  the  motion  was  to  sprciid 
it  on  the  "  Journal."  Lonystrutt  said  it  w.i9  "  tlic  riyht 
of  the  minority  to  spread  their  Protest  on  the  'Jounud,' 
not  the  right  of  the  conference  to  appuint  a  committee  to 
reply."     lie  took  up  the  original  question. 

Smith  pointed  out  that  in  Georjjia.  wliere  Andrew  lived, 
creditors  had  "  peculiar  claims  over  and  above  children  and 
heirs."  C.  Elliott  claimed  that  the  course  proposed  hy 
the  committee  was  in  harmony  with  tlie  rules.  Colhns 
said  ihc  report  was  not  a  protest,  but  a  report  of  a  com- 
mittee. 

Bishop  W'nugh  thought  that  the  conference  had  a  right 
to  its  own  jndgment.  They  might  decline  to  adojit,  and 
still  wish  to  spread  it  on  the  "Journal." 

Ames  defenileil  ihc  report.  Durbiii  .fiiid  the  I'rotest  of 
the  minority  w:is  .in  elab<ir:ite  argnmeiit.'ilidn  of  the  case; 
that  both  Ohn  and  llamline,  former  mcmliers  of  the  com- 
mittee, concinTc<I  with  him.  1  Ic  an<l  his  pre><cut  colleagues. 
however,  would  consent  to  omit  from  their  report  the  refer- 
ence to  class- leaders  (which  implied  that  they  were  amen- 
able to  the  Quarterly  Conference  for  their  olTicial  conduct) 
and  the  sup]>osilitiuus  case  abont  Bishop  Andrew's  being 
called  up  at  the  next  General  Conference  if  he  continued 
to  exercise  his  functions.  He  had  not  e.x]»ected  the  report 
to  be  adopted,  but  to  be  placed  without  deb.ite  by  the 
side  of  the  I'rotest. 

Sntith,  of  Virginia,  charged  the  majority  with  having 
attempted  "  to  deceive  the  public  long  enough,"  and 
desired  them  to  tell  the  five  hundred  thousand  Methodists 
South  what  they  wanted  to  do. 

The  motion  to  spread  the  report  on  the  ""  Journal "  and 
print  it  wa-;  carricil,  and  the  call  of  the  mil  shnwid  imc 
huinlrcd  and  sixteen  *'>tes  in  the  alllrrnalive  aii<l  twenly- 
six  in  the  negative.     Those  in  the  negative  were  all  from 
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the  South  except  seven ;  and  of  those  in  the  affirmattve 
twenty  were  from  the  South. 

The  conference  adjourned  about  midnight  on  the  loth 
of  June. 

Itt'fure  departing  from  the  city,  on  the  l  ith,  the  South- 
ern delegates  met  to  delibcr;ite  on  their  future  course. 
'I'hey  issued  an  address  to  tiic  ministers  and  members  of 
their  conferences,  giving  information  of  the  action  of  the 
General  Conference  with  respect  to  a  possible  separation. 
In  tills  they  said,  "  It  affords  us  pleasure  to  state  that  there 
were  those  found  among  the  majority  who  made  this  prop- 
osition with  every  manifestation  o(  justice  and  liberality, 
and,  should  a  similar  spirit  be  exhibited  by  the  Annual 
Conferences  in  the  North,  there  will  remain  no  lct;al  im- 
pediment to  its  legal  consuinmali<in."  They  recommended 
that,  to  prevent  undue  haste  and  forestall  divided  coun- 
sels, nothing  be  done  till  the  conferences  represented 
could  meet  in  a  general  convention,  for  the  time  of  which 
they  suggested  May  1,  1 845,  and  for  the  place  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  that  this  convention  should  be  composed  of 
delegates  from  the  Southern  conferences  in  the  proportion 
of  one  delegate  to  eleven  members. 

Although  great  public  excitement  had  been  caused  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York  by  the  debates  and  the  action  of 
the  conference  during  the  session,  after  the  adjournment 
it  extended  widely. 

"  All  possible  phases  of  the  question— slave- holding  and 
slave  traffic,  antislavcryism,  emancipation,  abolitionism, 
slave-holding  preachers  and  bishops,  the  constitutionality 
and  unconstitutionality  of  the  division,  the  probable  results 
of  secession,  etc. — were  discussed  throughout  the  entire 
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the  public,  jiislifying  his  course  and  that  of  the  Southern 
delegates. 

The  bishops  prepared  two  plans  of  Kpiscopal  distribution ; 
in  that  published  they  gave  Andrew  im  work.  Soitle  pro- 
tested against  this.  Itishop  Morris,  in  a  private  letter  to 
llishiip  Andrew, explained  why  it  was  done.  The  publisJied 
plan  was  upon  the  as-suinptioii  that  he  would  decide  not  to 
act,  and  the  reserved  |il;in  was  in  aiitici|>ation  of  his  pos- 
sible decision  to  lake  work.  Invited  by  Itishnj)  Soule  to 
'  attend  his  conferences,  Andrew,  in  the  fall,  joined  Iiini  at 
Frankfort,  the  seat  of  the  Keiilueky  Conference.  Having 
no  sejianile  duty  assigned  him,  he  assisted  Soule  in  his 
district.' 

The  Kentucky,  held  September  ll,  1844.  w;is  the  first 
Southern  Conference  to  assemble.  Kustihilimis  were 
passed,  with  bnl  one  vote  in  the  negative,  declaring  that 
in  the  cjLse  nf  Hisliop  Amlrew  anil  I".  A,  Harding  the 
action  was  not  sustained  by  the  Discipline  of  the  church; 
that  it  was  a  dangerous  prccetleut  \  that  they  regretted  the 
prospect  of  divisicm  tlierefroni  resulting;  that  they  ap- 
proved the  proposctl  convention  of  iteteg.iles,  and  also 
the  course  of  the  delegates  from  the  South  in  the  late 
General  Conference;  that  they  shOuhl  deem  the  contem- 
plated division  unavoidable  unless  their  miitistry  and  mem- 
bership could  be  secured  against  future  cnrrectinns,  and 
reparation  be  made  for  past  injury ;  and  they  invited  the 
bishops  of  the  Methodist  ICpiscopal  Church  to  attend  the 
contemplated  eimvenlion. 

Similar  resolutioiis  were  jmssed  by  the  niher  Southern 
conferences,  snuic  adujiiing  stronger  furnis  of  eNprcssion. 
Ujnui  the  wlii'le.  the  unaniiuily  nf  scniinicnt  ami  ariinn 

was  extraordinary,  and  tin-  Mi>- i.  I  l.iUlon,  'IVimesso', 

Memphis.  Mississippi.  Arkansas,  Virginia,  North  Carolina. 
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South  Carolina^  Gcori^ia,  Texas,  Alabama,  and  Indian 
Mission  conferences  elected  delegates  to  the  Louisville 
convention. 

The  convention  met  in  Louisville  at  the  time  appointed, 
nearly  one  hundred  deleg«ites  in  attendance.  Dr.  Lovick 
Pierce  was  made  temporary  president ;  Thomas  O.  Sum- 
mers was  elected .  secretary.  Hishops  Soule,  Andrew, 
and  Morris  were  present.  The  convention  requested  them 
to  preside  in  turn,  but  Morris  declined.  Soule  on  the 
second  day  addressed  the  body  in  a  manner  adapted  to 
promote  its  purpose,  lie  told  them  that  his  opinion 
at  the  close  of  the  late  General  Conference,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  body  would  result  in  «i  division  of  the 
church,  was  not  induced  by  the  impulse  of  excitement, 
but  was  deiluced  from  principles  and  effects  after  the 
most  deliberate  and  mature  consideration ;  that,  believing 
it  to  be  unavoidable,  his  effort  had  been  not  to  prevent, 
but  to  see  that  it  produced  the  least  injury  and  the  great- 
est amount  of  good  possible.  lie  xilso  stated  that  in  the 
Southern  conferences  which  he  had  attended  he  did  not 
recol'ect  a  dissenting  voice  with  respect  to  the  necessity  of 
a  separate  organization. 

After  debating  various  phases  of  the  subject,  on  the 
1 7th  of  May  the  report  of  the  Connnillee  on  Organization 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  ninety-four  to  three: 

**  He  it  resolved  by  the  delegates  of  the  several  Annual 
Conferences  of  the  Methodist  ICpiscopal  Church  in  the 
slave-hi>l(ling  States,  in  general  convention  assemble<l,  that 
it  is  right,  expedient,  and  necessary  to  erect  the  Annual 
C« inferences  represented  in  this  cf invention  into  a  distinct 
ecclesiastical  connectinn,  separate  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  ICpiscopal  Church 
as  at  present  constituted  ;  and  accordingly  we,  the  delegates 
of  said  Annual  Conferences,  acting  under  the  provisional 
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Plan  of  Separation  adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of 
1844*  do  solemnly  declare  the  jurisdiction  hitherto  exer- 
cised over  said  Annual  Conferences  by  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  entirely  dis- 
solved ;  and  that  said  Annual  Conferences  shall  be,  and  they 
hereby  are,  constituted  a  separate  ecclesiastical  connection 
under  the  provisional  Plan  of  Separation  aforesaiid,  and 
based  upon  the  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  comprehending  the  doctrines  and  entire  moral, 
ecclesiastical,  and  canonical  rules  and  regulations  of  said 
Discipline,  except  only  in  so  far  as  verbal  alterations  may 
be  necessary  to  a  distinct  organization,  and  to  be  known 
by  the  style  and  title  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churchi 
South. 

••  Resolved,  That,  although  we  cannot  abandon  or  com- 
promise the  principles  of  action  upon  which  we  proceed  to 
a  separate  organization  in  the  South,  nevertheless,  cherish- 
ing a  sincere  desire  to  maiiUain  Christian  union  and  frater- 
nal intercourse  with  the  church  North,  we  shall  always  be 
ready  to  entertain  and  duly  and  carefully  consider  any 
proposition  or  plan  having  for  its  object  the  union  of  the 
two  great  bodies  in  the  North  .md  South,  whether  such 
proposed  union  be  jurisdictional  or  connectional.** ' 

Soule  and  Andrew  were  invited  to  become  bishops. 
The  latter  accepted ;  Soule  responded  with  a  written  com- 
munication to  the  effect  that  he  must  act  as  bishop  among 
the  Northern  conferences  until  he  had  completed  the  plan 
of  visitation  settled  by  the  bishops  in  New  York. 

After  this  convention  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  exclusive  of  Soule  and  Andrew,  resolved  to 
withdraw  from  the  South.  A  i>rivate  note  from  Bishop 
Hedding  to  Bishop  Andrew,  dated  July  4,  1845,  explains 
the  circumstances :  "  A  meeting  had  been  invited  of  the 

1  Cortiss's  *•  Manual  of  Church  Ilfstory,"  pp.  184,  185, 
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bishops  adhering  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churclu 
Bishops  Waiigh,  Morris,  Janes,  and  myself  attended.  We 
judged  that,  in  consideration  of  the  acts  of  the  Louisville 
convention,  we  could  not  be  justified  in  presiding  in  the 
Annual  Conferences  represented  in  the  said  convention. 
Bisliops  Morris  and  Janes  desired  going  to  the  conferences 
assigned  to  them  in  the  South,  but  the  final  decision  was 
that  it  would  be  inadvisable/* 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  revised  plan  of 
episcopal  visitation  they  also  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

••  Rcsolvctt,  That  the  plan  reported  by  a  select  Com- 
mittee of  Nine  at  the  last  General  Conference,  and  adopted 
by  that  body,  in  regard  to  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  connec- 
tion, should  such  a  course  be  found  necessary  by  the 
Annual  Conferences  in  the  slave-holding  States,  is  regarded 
by  us  as  of  binding  obligation  in  the  premises  so  far  as  our 
own  administration  is  concerned. 

••  (Signed)         E.  S.  JANES,  Secretary:' 

The  first  General  Conference  met  in  Petersburg,  Va., 
May  I,  1846,  and  consisted  of  eighty-seven  members. 
John  Early  presided  on  the  first  day  until  the  arrival  of 
Andrew.  On  the  second  day  Soule  formally  announced 
his  adherence.  The  closing  paragraph  of  his  statement 
reads  as  follows : 

•'The  organization  of  ihc  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  being  thus  completed  in  the  organization  of  the 
General  Ct)nfcrencc  with  a  constitutional  president,  the 
time  has  arrived  when  it  is  proper  for  me  to  announce  my 
lK>sition.  Sustaining  no  relation  to  one  Annu<il  Confer- 
ence which  I  did  not  sustain  to  every  other,  and  consider- 
ing the  General  Conference  as  the  proper  judicatory  to 
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which  my  communicatton  shonUl  be  made,  I  have  declined 
making  this  announcement  nntil  the  present  time.  And 
now.  acting  with  strict  regard  to  the  I'lan  of  Sciwration 
and  under  a  solemn  conviction  of  duty,  1  formally  declare 
my  adherence  to  tlic  Methinlist  Kpisco]>al  Clnircli,  Soutli. 
And  if  the  conference  receive  me  in  my  present  relation 
to  the  church  I  am  ready  to  serve  them  according  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  fn  cinichi^ion,  I  indulpc  the  joyful 
assurance  that,  althougii  separated  from  our  Northern 
brethren  by  a  distinct  conference  jurisdiction,  we  shall 
never  cease  to  treat  thcni  as  '  brethren  bcloveil,'  and  ciilti- 
'  vate  those  principles  and  alTcctii.ns  wliicli  cnnstitutc  the 
essential  niiity  of  the  cliurL'h  of  Chri'l,"  ' 

The  ciinference  clLCled  l-^irly  bonk-aiienl.  and  made 
the  editors  of  the  "  C'iiristian  Advocates"  at  Charleston, 
kiclimond,  and  Louisville  assistants  and  subject  to  his 
dircctitm  in  dcpnsitory  matters.  A  " (Quarterly  Review" 
was  ordered  to  be  started  at  Ixinisville,  II.  11.  Unsconi, 
editor.  A  constitution  for  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
was  adopte<l,  and  the  bishops  were  anthoriTied  to  a|>)iiiint 
two  missionaries  to  China.  V..  Slevenson  was  elected 
missionary  secretary;  T.  ().  Sunniicrs  editor  of  the  Sun- 
day-school pai>er.  I*rovi.si<m  was  made  for  revising  the 
hymn-book,  and  commissioners  were  apj)ninted  to  act  in 
concert  with  the  commissioners  of  the  Methodist  l\pisio- 
pal  Church  in  adjusting  mutual  interests  in  t)ie  Hook 
Concern.  Also  it  was  ordered  that,  .should  the  com- 
missioners aj)pointed  by  the  General  Conference  fail  to 
effect  a  settlement  as  .ibove,  they  were  authorized  to 
"take  snch  measures  .is  mi|^ht  best  setiirc  Ihe  just  and 
eiiuitahle  claims  of  the  Mithiwlist  I'.jiiscopal  Clinrch,  Si)ntli, 
anti  the  pr..in.rty  and  elTecIs  afonsaid." 

William  Capers  and  Robert  I'aine  were  elected  liish.i|)-;, 
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and  ordained  by  Soule  and  Andrew,  assisted  by  I^vick 
Pierce  and  John  ICarly.  Pierce  was  appointed  a  delegate 
to  the  ensuing  Gcncnil  Conference  of  the  Metliodist  Kpis- 
copal  Church  '*  to  tender  to  that  body  the  Christian  regards 
and  fraternal  saUitations  of  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  ICiiiscojjal  Church,  South." 

Ca]>ers  had  risen  to  a  connniinding  position  in  ihe 
Metlimlist  ICpiscopal  Church.  ICij^htcen  years  before  he 
had  represented  that  body  as  fraternal  dcleg.ite  to  the 
Hritish  Conference;  «"ind  one  year  later  h.id  established 
missions  to  slaves,  taking  the  |K>sition  of  superintendent 
thereof,  and  had  been  astc-nishingly  successful;  six  years 
before  he  had  been  elected  one  of  the  general  missionary 
secrrtarics. 

Paine  luid  for  sixteen  years  been  president  of  La  Grange 
C(»llege,  Alabama,  and  in  1844  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  episcojiacy  and  of  the  committee  which  drew 
up  the  Plan  of  Separalion. 

The  seclion  and  rule  on  .slavery  were  left  unchanged, 
but  an  explanatory  statement  was  added  that  it  was  under- 
stood •*  in  the  sense  of  the  declarations  made  by  the  Gen- 
eral Conferences  i»f  1 8^0  and  1840.'*' 

At  that  time  the  new  organization  contained  459.5^)9 
members,  in  which  were  included  1519  traveling  preachers. 
Of  these  members  124,961  were  colored. 

'  **  History  of  the  Mi-tlitMlist  I-'.piMop.il  Cliiircli,  Souili,"  I »y  Gross  Alcx> 
aniler  (**  American  Church  IliNlory,"  vol.  ii.),  |».  4S. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


A  CALM  SURVEY. 


In  reviewing  this  controversy  in  the  colder  and  clearer 
light  of  the  present  day,  a  recognition  of  certain  facts  is 
essential  to  the  formation  of  an  imimrtial  and  equitable 
judgment. 

When  Methodism  arose  in  America  slavery  existed  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  with  a  tendency  to  increase  rap* 
idly  in  the  South.  The  difficulties  to  which  it  gave  rise 
were  far  greater  in  the  South  than  in  the  North.  The  re- 
strictions upon  freedom  of  speech,  which  are  necessary  to 
enforce  subordination  and  preserve  social  order  where  slav- 
ery exists,  embarrassed  and  almost  prevented  discussion  of 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  institution.  In  the  North, 
where  the  number  of  slaves  ((rddually  diminished  until  they 
disappeared,  the  only  impediments  to  public  consideration 
of  the  subject  arose  from  commercial  and  social  connection 
with  the  South  and  the  intermingling  of  politiccil  parties. 

In  the  South  agriculture  and  the  sale  of  its  products 
offered  a  much  larger  field  for  slave  labor  than  could  be 
found  in  the  North,  where  manufactures  and  commerce 
predominated ;  and  while  the  warmth  of  the  Southern  cli- 
mate reduced  the  cost  of  maintaining  slaves,  it  acted  as  an 
impediment  to  white  labor. 

Little  by  little,  the  spirit  of  Methodism  became  less  ag- 
gressive and  more  indulgent  toward  an  institution  relent- 
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lessly  denounced  by  Coke  and  for  a  time  by  Asbury. 
When,  after  many  changes,  a  general  conviction  had  arisen 
in  the  South  that  slavery  was  a  permanent  institution*  the 
abolition  movement  arose  in  the  North  and  conflict  was 
unavoidable. 

An  organized  effort  to  crush  abolitionism  was  made  in 
the  Conference  of  1836  and  culminated  in  that  of  1840. 
Meanwhile,  in  New  England  and  those  parts  of  the  West 
settled  largely  by  New  Englanders,  abolitionism  grew  until 
it  became  a  predominant  sentiment. 

The  only  speech  delivered  in  the  General  Conference 
of  1844  which  exhibited  a  full  comprehension  and  just 
estimate  of  all  sides  of  the  subject  was  that  of  Stephen 
Olin,  who  was  as  familiar  with  the  North  as  with  the 
South. 

He  explained  the  rise  of  the  abolition  excitement  in 
New  England  and  the  other  Northern  States,  and  affirmed 
that  '*  the  interests,  the  purposes,  and  the  measures  which 
secni  at  this  time  to  unite  the  North  in  sympathy  have 
not  originated  with  abolitionists,  usually  so  Ctilled  '* ;  that 
the  New  York  and  Troy  conferences  were  not  and  never 
had  been  abolition  conferences,  but,  together  with  many 
other  Northern  conferences,  they  had  firmly  opposed  that 
movement ;  and  that,  generally  speaking,  Northern  Meth- 
odists regarded  **  slavery  as  a  great  evil,  though  not  nec- 
essarily a  sin."  He  thus  analyzed  the  origin  of  antiitlavery 
sentiment :  "  Brethren  fall  into  a  great  error  in  imagining 
that  all  the  abolition  influence  abroad  in  the  Northern 
churches  originated  in  them.  On  the  contrary,  our  com- 
nion  newspapers,  the  contests  and  canvasses  connected 
with  our  elections,  our  political  literature,  are  rife  with 
abolitionism  on  other  and  broader  grounds.  It  is  perhaps 
to  be  regretted  that  this  embarrassing  subject  is  so  much 
discussed  at  the  North,  but  it  is  certainly  true  that  Meth- 
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odists  here  derive  their  sentiments  chiefly  from  such 
sources  as  I  have  intimated — from  their  reading  and  from 
intercourse  with  their  fellow-citizens.  They  are  abolition- 
ists naturally  and  unavoidably  because  they  breathe  the 
atmosphere  of  this  country ;  because  the  sea  is  open  to 
free  adventure,  and  their  freighted  ships  bring  home  peri- 
odicals and  books  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  tinged 
or,  if  any  prefer,  infected  with  these  views.  The  difficul- 
ties of  this  question,  then,  do  not  arise  chiefly  from  its  re- 
lation to  abolitionism  in  the  church,  but  from  the  general 
condition  of  feeling  among  the  people  of  the  non-slave- 
holding  States." 

Contrasting  the  difficulties  in  the  South  with  those  in 
the  North,  he  said :  "  I  know  the  difficulties  in  the  South. 
I  know  the  excitement  that  is  likely  to  prevail  among  the 
people  there.  Yet,  allowing  our  worst  fears  all  to  be  real- 
ized, the  South  will  have  this  advantage  over  us:  the 
Southern  forces  are  likely,  in  any  event,  to  harmonize 
among  themselves;  they  will  form  a  compact  body.  In 
our  Northern  conferences  this  will  be  impossible  in  the 
present  state  of  things.  They  cannot  bring  their  whole 
people  to  act  together  on  one  common  ground ;  st.itions 
and  circuits  will  be  so  weakened  and  broken  as  in  many 
instances  to  be  unable  to  sustain  their  minister." 

This  was  absolutely  true.  When,  in  1843,  ^'^^  secession 
of  Orange  Scott  and  his  colleagues  took  place  nothing  was 
more  certain  than  that,  if  Andrew  as  a  slave-holder  were 
allowed  to  exercise  his  episcopal  functions,  a  general  se- 
cession in  New  England  would  follow,  and  that  agitation 
and  contention  would  prevail,  accompanied  by  withdrawals 
in  many  churches  in  the  North  and  West  and  in  some  of 
the  Middle  States. 

That  different  views  of  the  constitution  concerning  the 
powers  of  the  episcopacy  had  grown  up,  diverging  more 
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and  more,  and  that  they  were  held  by  a  large  majority  in 
the  South  and  by  a  strong  minority  in  the  North,  are  facts 
of  fundamental  importance  in  estimating  this  controversy. 
Joshua  Soulc,  whose  hand  was  upon  every  letter  and  line 
of  the  constitution,  threw  the  unequaled  weight  of  his  in- 
fluence into  the  scale  against  tlie  right  of  the  conference 
to  request  Andrew  to  desist,  interpreting  such  a  resolu- 
tion as  equivalent  to  a  deposition.  In  harmony  uith  that 
view,  the  majority  of  the  speakers  on  the  Southern  side 
opposed  on  two  grounds  the  contemplated  action:  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  Andrew  had  a  disciplinary  right 
to  hold  slaves,  and  that,  whether  he  had  or  not,  he  could 
only  be  dealt  with  by  the  process  of  a  trial;  and  their 
more  powerful  paragraphs  were  based  upon  the  alleged 
denial  of  constitutional  rights. 

It  is  indisputable  that  to  depose  Andrew  without  a  trial 
would  have  been  unconstitutional.  To  charge  him  by  res- 
olution with  •*  sin  "  without  proceeding  to  put  him  upon 
trial  would  have  been  libelous ;  to  request  the  bishops  not 
to  assign  him  work  would  have  been  nugatory,  since  with 
their  views  their  constitutional  duties  would  have  required 
them  to  disregard  the  request.  But  toask  him  todcsist  from 
the  exercise  of  his  functions,  it  being  expressly  understood 
that  the  responsibility  of  deciding  whether  tocontinue  rested 
upon  himself,  whether  expedient  or  inexpedient,  was  not 
a  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Nevertheless,  in  defending  this  view  Hamline 
went  so  far  that  it  will  ever  remain  mystericnis  that  such  a 
passage  tis  this  could  h.ivc  been  received  wilhout  a  univer- 
sal cry  of  disapprobation  :  **  Our  church  constitution  rec- 
ognizes the  c|)iscopacy  as  an  abstraction,  and  leaves  this 
body  to  work  it  in  a  concrete  form  in  any  hundred  or 
more  ways  we  may  be  able  to  invent.  We  may  make 
one,  five,  or  twenty  bishops,  and  if  we  please  one  for  each 
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conference.  We  may  refuse  to  elect  any  until  all  die  or 
resign,  and  then,  to  maintain  the  episcopacy,  which  we 
are  bound  to  do,  we  must  elect  one  at  least." 

Yet  this  passage  is  practically  contradicted  in  the  same 
speech  by  another  utterance  with  respect  to  the  powers 
of  the  General  Conference  over  the  episcopacy,  namely : 
"  It  can  resume,  then,  all  the  powers  granted  to  the  bishop 
by  its  own  act,  except  such  prerogatives  as  are  essential 
to  episcopacy  and  superintendency."  As  the  other  taken 
by  itself  would  assume  the  power  to  render  impracticable 
"  the  plan  of  our  itinerant  superintendency  "  which  is  pro* 
tectcd  by  the  constitution,  so  this  passage  taken  by  itself 
would  protect  that  plan.  Since  *'  episcopacy  and  superin- 
tendency," that  is,  the  itinerant  general  superintendency, 
would  require  a  sutricicnt  number  of  bishops  to  accomplish 
the  work,  the  episcopacy  is  uot  an  abstraction,  but  a  con- 
crete institution,  defined  and  defended  in  the  Discipline 
at  the  time  the  institution  was  adopted. 

The  correction  made  by  Hamline  in  reply  to  Smith, 
taken  in  connection  with  this  extravagant  statement,  is 
necessary  to  guard  his  meaning.  So  g'-eat  are  the  force 
and  discrimination  of  statement  exhibited  in  his  speech 
that  it  is  clear  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  burning  issue, 
Hamline  would  have  been  more  cautious  in  the  use  of 
terms.  As  it  was,  he  was  no  further  from  the  original 
principles  of  Methodism  in  the  extreme  statements  of  the 
powers  of  the  General  Conference  than  were  some  upon 
the  other  side,  who  practically  denied  the  right  of  the 
body  to  protect  the  church  against  any  single  act  or  pe- 
culiarity of  a  bishop  or  scries  thereof  in  conduct  or  per- 
sonality, developed  after  his  election,  which  actions  did  not 
bring  him  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  special  rule  of  Disci- 
pline. 

The  resolution  of  the  Southern  delegates  communicated 
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to  Andrew,  whereby  he  was  deterred  from  resigning,  was 
not  adapted  to  promote  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  diffi- 
culty.    It  reads  thus : 

"  Whereas,  Bishop  Andrew  has  signified  to  the  dele- 
gates of  the  conference  in  the  slave-holding  States  a  pur- 
pose to  yield  to  the  present  distressing  urgency  of  the 
brethren  from  the  Northern  States,  and  resign  his  office  of 
bishop;  and  Whereas,  In  a  meeting  of  said  delegates  to 
consider  this  matter,  after  solemn  prayer  and  much  delib- 
eration, it  appears  to  us  that  his  resignation  would  inflict 
an  incurable  wound  on  the  whole  South  and  inevitably 
lead  to  division  in  the  church;  therefore,  we  do  unani- 
mously concur  in  requesting  the  bishop,  by  all  his  love 
for  the  unity  of  the  church,  which  his  resignation  will  cer- 
tainly jeopardize,  not  to  allow  himself  for  any  considera- 
tion to  resign." 

Nor  was  the  speech  of  Andrew  calculated  to  make 
peace.  Although  it  be  granted  that  something  had  to  be 
done  to  preserve  the  Northern  societies  from  disintegration 
or  from  wholesale  secession,  and  conceded  that  the  agita- 
tion had  developed  a  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Southern 
churches  which  embarrassed  them  fully  as  much  as  did  the 
opposite  state  their  brethren  at  th6  North,  nevertheless  it 
is  one  of  the  wonders  of  ecclesiastical  history  that  a  plan 
of  separation  based  on  a  conjectural  hypothesis  should 
have  been  deliberately  adopted  by  a  General  Conference. 

St.ited  in  the  simplest  terms,  the  plan  amounted  to  this: 
A  majority  of  nearly  two  thirds  said,  "  We  must  request 
Bishop  J.  O.  Andrew  to  desist  from  the  exercise  of  his 
functions  so  long  as  he  remains  connected  with  slavery.'* 
More  than  one  third  responded,  **  liishop  Andrew  offered 
to  resign,  but  we  have  told  him  that  it  is  necessary  that 
he  force  the  issue  to  .save  the  Southern  churches,  and  we 
also  say  to  you  that,  as  you  have  a.sked  him  to  desist  from 
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the  exercise  of  his  functions,  we  think  it  highly  improba* 
ble  that  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  continue  our  work  in 
connection  with  your-  body/*  The  majority  responded, 
"  If  that  be  so  we  will  prepare  an  easy  plan  for  you  to 
withdraw  from  us,  leaving  the  matter  of  your  going  en- 
tirely to  your  judgment."  They  were  willing  to  do  this 
without  consulting  their  constituents,  not  one  of  whom 
ever  dreamed  that  such  a  proposition  could  be  seriously 
contemplated.  If,  however,  they  could  proceed  thus  far, 
it  was  but  natural  for  them  to  say,  "  As  we  have  accumu- 
lated a  large  property  in  common,  we  will  submit  to  our 
constituents  a  recommendation  so  to  change  the  restrictive 
rules  that  that  property  may  be  amicably  divided  and  the 
mutual  rights  of  Uie  sundered  parties  satisfactorily  ad- 
justed." 

It  is  true  that  the  Southern  delegates  voted  in  favor  of 
the  plan,  but  as  they  alone  could  not  have  enacted  it,  those 
responsible  for  it  included  nearly  all  who  had  requested 
Andrew  to  desist.  Doubtless  some  voted  for  it  in  the 
hope  that  so  amicable  a  measure  would  prevent  separation. 
That  any  could  entertain  such  an  expectation  is  inexpli- 
cable, except  upon  the  assumption  that  fifty-two  years  ago 
the  methods  of  ascertaining  public  sentiment  in  difTerent 
sections  of  the  country  were  much  circumscribed  and  that 
a  large  part  of  the  Northern  delegates  knew  little  or  noth- 
ing of  the  South. 

The  Reply  to  the  Protest  declares  that "  the  vote  would 
doubtless  have  been  unanimous  but  for  the  belief  that  some 
entertained  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  measure." 
The  fact  that  there  was  not  a  majority  who  entertained 
such  a  doubt  is  the  inscrutable  problem  of  the  unparalleled 
controversy. 

It  must  strike  the  calm  observer  as  a  serious  impropri- 
ety, if  not  a  usurpation,  for  the  General  Conference,  with- 
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out  submitting  each  and  every  part  of  it  to  all  the  confer- 
ences, to  enact  legislation  based  on  the  possibility  of  a 
separation  contingent  upon  the  judgment  of  the  departing 
members  and  ministers.  A  representative  body  making 
final  provision  for  a  possible  separation  is  an  anomaly. 
The  case  of  Canada  was,  when  adjusted,  relatively  to  the 
whole,  in  numbers  and  property  a  small  question  and  dealt 
with  a  i)opuIation  which  was  under  another  civil  govern- 
ment. This  situation  contemplated  a  division  of  magni- 
tude within  the  same  country  and  almost  wholly  on  geo- 
graphical lines. 

Had  Andrew  taken  all  the  steps  legally  within  his  reach 
to  disconnect  himself  from  slavery  before  the  General 
Conference  of  1844  met,  he  might  have  delayed  the  in- 
evitable crisis.  In  view  of  the  widespread  excitement  on 
the  slavery  question  in  the  church,  that  he  should  have 
allowed  himself  to  be  the  spark  that  precipitated  the  ex- 
plosion is  surprising. 

Smith,  the  biographer  of  Andrew,  affirms  that  he  had 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  by  marrying  a  woman  who 
owned  slaves  he  would  cause  strife,  and  that  "  if  he  had 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  results  which  did  follow  would 
have  followed,  the  marriage  should  have  been  preceded 
by  resignation."  Dr.  Gross  Alexander,  commenting  upon 
this  passage  in  his  '*  History  of  the  Methodist  Kpiscopal 
Church,  South,"  *  says,  "  If  Bishop  Andrew  did  not  know 
the  history  of  the  slavery  agitation  in  the  church  and 
country  and  the  attitude  of  the  two  sections  well  enough 
to  have  reason  for  fearing  that  his  marrying  a  slave-owner 
would  occasion  serious  trouble,  then,  for  a  man  in  his  po- 
sition, his  ignorance  was  inexcusable.  If  he  did  know 
these  things  and  was  indillerent  to  them,  his  indifference 

1  "American  Church  libtury,"  vol.  xi.,  p.  2a 
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was  more  inexcusable.  In  any  case,  his  position  in  1844 
b  not  one  to  be  envied." 

As  there  were  comparatively  few  newspapers  in  those 
days»  and,  with  the  exception  of  "  Zion's  Herald/'  the 
papers  of  the  church  had  little  to  say  upon  the  subject  of 
abolitionism,  except  in  condemnation,  and  as  Andrew  had 
not  traveled  in  New  England,  but  had  spent  the  principal 
part  of  his  life  in  the  West  and  South,  holding  but  few 
conferences  even  in  the  Middle  States,  it  is  possible  that 
he  did  not  have  reason  to  anticipate  the  excitement.  I  le 
was  surrounded  by  ministerial  slave-holders.  Olin  when 
in  the  South  had  been  such,  and  on  removing  to  the  North 
sold  his  slaves,  retaining  the  proceeds.  Capcrn,  on  whom 
the  General  Conference  had  conferred  positicuiH  of  great 
importance,  was  a  slave-holder,  and  Andrew  himself  had 
been  a  slave-holder  for  some  years  before  this  marriage. 
His  biog^rapher  asserts  that  until  he  reached  lialtimore  in 
April,  on  his  way  to  the  General  Conference  in  New  York, 
he  was  not  aware  that  any  attention  had  been  called  to  it. 

In  a  letter  to  his  daughter,  written  in  the  midst  of  the 
discussion,  Andrew  said,  "  I  would  most  joyfully  resign  if 
I  did  not  dread  the  influence  on  the  Southern  church." 
Referring  to  the  protest  of  the  slave-holding  States  against 
his  resignation  under  any  circumst«inccs  as  ruinous  to  the 
whole  Southern  portion  of  the  church,  he  says, "  I  believe, 
in  fact,  they  are  solemnly  pledged  if  I  resign  that  they 
will  to  a  man  secede  from  the  conference." 

Nevertheless  we  can  but  wonder  what  the  effect  would 
have  been  if  he  had  said  to  his  brethren  of  the  South,  "  I 
cannot  be  the  occasion  of  a  division  of  the  church.  I  must 
resign.  I  will  Sticrifice  my  pride  on  the  altar  of  unity.  If, 
then,  the  abolitionists  will  proceed  to  the  extreme  of  taking 
away  our  disciplinary  rights,  we  can  establish  a  new  branch 
of  Methodism  on  a  broader  foundation  than  unkind  treat- 
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metit  of  a  single  official."  Perhaps  he  might  have  per- 
suaded a  majority  to  allow  him  to  resign ;  or,  failing  in  that, 
had  he  resigned  the  reaction  niiciit  have  civen  tlie  church 
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tution,  and  many  denied  that  it  could  properly  be  re- 
garded as  a  moral  evil  It  may  be  that  the  burden  upon 
human  nature  was  too  great  for  any  other  outcome ;  that 
the  collision  was  predestinated  and  preliminary  to  even 
greater  things  than  these.  Forter,  of  New  England,  an 
uncompromising  abolitionist,  who  led  the  party  that  in> 
duced  Hedding  to  withdraw  his  name  from  the  letter  of 
the  bishops,  and  who  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Nine  and  published  a  "  Compreheiiave  History  of  Meth- 
fxlism  "  in  1875,  is  disposed  to  take  a  charitable  view  of  the 
struggle:  "  In  looking  at  this  long-continued  controversy, 
we  find  it  everywhere  marked  by  human  infimuty,  to  say 
the  least  of  it.  W'u  arc  not  much  disposed  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  parties  involved.  None  of  them  can  take  great 
merit  to  themselves.  If  abolitionists  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  South  they  would  probably  have  acted  much  as 
Southerners  did,  and  vice  vena." 

He  takes  refuge  in  the  comforting  thought  that  Provi- 
dence overruled  the  conduct  of  church  and  state  so  as  to 
promote  emancipation,  a  method  often  resorted  to  after 
great  crises,  but  which,  according  to  the  theology  of  uni- 
versal Methodism,  does  not  relieve  the  actors  of  responsi- 
bility for  their  spirit,  methods,  words,  and  deeds. 

At  that  very  time  there  were  those  who  foresaw  the 
baleful  influence  which  this  controversy,  the  principles, 
prejudices,  arguments,  and  facts  underlying  it,  and  the 
spirit  which  it  engendered,  would  exert  upon  the  relations 
of  the  States  of  the  South  to  those  of  the  North.  Henry 
Clay's  prescience  and  patriotism  led  him  to  write  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

"  AstiiAsii,  Ajiril  7,  1K4S. 
"  De.ak  Sir  :  Our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Mitchull,  of  Frank- 
fort, delivered  to  me  the  day  before  yesterday  your  h-ttvr, 
with  several  publications  under  your  name  in  regard  to 
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the  unfortunate  controversy  which  has  arisen  in  the  Meth- 
odist Mpiscopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  all  of  wliich 
I  have  attentively  perused.  You  desire  an  expression  of 
my  opinion  on  certain  inquiries  communicated  in  your 
letter. 

"  I  have  long  entertained  for  that  church  sentiments  of 
profound  esteem  and  regard,  and  I  have  the  happiness  of 
numbering  among  its  members  some  of  the  best  friends  I 
have  in  tlie  world.  I  will  add  with  great  truth  that  I  have 
witnessed  with  much  satisfaction  the  flourishing  condition 
of  the  church  and  the  jjood  sense  and  wisdom  which  liave 
gcULTally  cliaraclcnzed  the  administration  of  its  affairs,  as 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

FROM  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  TO  THE  NATIONAL  CRISIS. 

A  PECULIAR  interest  inheres  in  all  the  transactions  of 
the  General  Conference  of  1844,  since  that  was  the  last 
held  by  undivided  Episcopal  Methcxlism.  Early  in  the 
session  the  Rev.  Ednumd  S.  Janes,  financial  secretary  of 
the  American  Bible  Society,  was  invited  to  take  a  seat 
within  the  bar  of  the  house,  and  to  speak  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  Bible  cause.  William  Nast  was  by  reso- 
lution permitted  to  visit  Germany  with  a  view  to  more 
extended  usefulness  among  his  brethren  of  that  nation. 

The  committee  on  episcopacy  reported,  on  the  7th  of 
June,  that,  owing  to  the  want  of  time  and  opportunity, 
it  had  not  arrived  at  any  conclusion  regarding  the  num- 
ber of  bishops  necessary  to  be  elected,  and  asked  to  be 
relieved  from  further  action  on  the  subject.  The  con- 
ference  decided  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day  to  elect  two 
bishops.  On  the  first  ballot  no  one  was  elected,  and  after 
the  second  ballot,  which  w.is  declared  irregular.  Capers 
moved  that  the  conference  by  a  rising  vote  sustain  the 
election  of  K,  S.  Janes.  On  this  the  previous  question 
was  moved,  but  not  sustained.  Preliminary  to  the  third 
ballot  the  secretaries  were  ordered  to  call  the  roll,  and  each 
delegate  went  to  the  secretaries*  desk  and  deposited  his 
vote.  Leonidas  S.  Mamline  received  one  hundred  an<l 
two,  Edmund  S.  Jcines  ninety-nine,  and  both  were  elected. 
Hamline  was  presented  for  ordination  by  Pickering  ami 
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Fillmore,  of  the  North,  and  Janes  by  L.  Pierce  and  Capers, 
of  the  South,  The  imposition  of  hands  was  by  Bishops 
Soule,  Hcdding,  Waugh,  and  Morris. 

Janes,  who  had  neither  been  connected  with  any  General 
Conference  nor  taken  part  in  the  controversies  upon  slav- 
ery, had  traveled  extensively  in  the  South  and  was 
preeminently  the  choice  of  that  part  of  the  connection. 
McTyeire  says :  "  Two  bishojjs  were  to  be  elected,  and 
the  last  service  of  the  conservative  Soulli  to  the  yet  undi- 
vided church  was  rendered  here.  Tlic  elements  that 
united  in  the  clioice  of  Ilamlinc  will  rca(hly  occur  to  the 
reader,  but  the  Southern  delegates  brought  forward  and 
concentrated  on  lulmund  S,  Janot.  As  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  the  American  Hible  Society  he  had  become 
known  to  them,  and  none  could  know  him  without  per- 
ceiving liis  great  worth  and  abilities." ' 

Janes,  twin  brother  of  Edwin  L.,  also  a  minister,  was  a 
native  of  Sheffield,  Mass.,  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  and  in 
the  summer  worked  on  a  farm,  attending  school  in  the 
winter  until  seventeen.  He  became  a  Christian  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  and  in  his  twentieth  year  began  the  study 
of  law,  being  in  due  time  admitted  to  the  bar.  The  sud- 
den death  of  his  prospective  partner  le<l  to  serious  re- 
flection, and  he  turned  to  the  ministry,  entering  the 
Philadelphia  Conference  in  1830,  and,  owing  to  his  clear- 
ness of  statement,  which  made  financial  questions  intelli- 
gible and  interesting  to  the  ordinary  mind,  tn  two  years 
was  appointed  financial  agent  for  Dickinson  College.  He 
was  pastor  in  Philadelphia  from  rSift  to  18,^8.  was  then 
transferred  to  Mulberry  Street  Church  in  New  York,  and 
at  the  end  of  his  term  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Hihle 
Society,  lie  was  a  man  of  inflexible  uprit;htness,  indom- 
itable will,  and  unusual  spirituality.  While  in  Pliila<lelphia 
I  •'  llJMuiy  o(  Mclhinli%ni,"  p.  639. 
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he  pursued  the  study  of  medicine,  not  designing  to  prac< 
tice,  but  from  a  love  of  knowledge  and  a  desire  to  qualify 
himself  further  for  the  prosecution  of  his  ministerial  work. 
I  le  was  always  self-possessed,  and  united  the  two  principal  i 
dements  of  a  perfect  style — simplicity  and  purity  of  lan- 
giiiige.  lie  passed  his  tliirty-scvenlh  birthday  on  the  27th  | 
of  the  April  preceding;  his  e!i.ction. 

Hnmlinc's  votes  came  exclusively  from  the  delegations 
that  had  carricil  the  measures  opposed  by  the  South  ;  Janes  I 
received  fifty-unc  Sfutlicrn  votes  anil  forty-eight  from  the  j 
rest  of  the  ciinnecliiin.     lie  was  liij^hly  esteemcti  in  the 
Nurll)  and  proliaMy  liad  not  an  enemy  in  the  world;  but 
it  is  |>rol>able  that  lliu  motion  \.\\  Capers  to  elect  him  by  a  ' 
rising  vole  diminislu'd  his  natural  Northern  vote, 

llaniline  was  a  native  of  Connecticut;  he  had  been 
somewhat  wild  in  youth,  and  skeptical;  partly  educated 
for  the  ministry,  lie  turned  to  the  law  and  was  already 
practicing  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  con- 
verted, and  immediately  began  preaching,  entering  the 
Ohio  Conference;  where,  being  assigned  to  circuit  work 
in  a  rough  country,  he  showed  himself  so  great  a  master 
of  religious  assemblies  as  to  be  at  once  demanded  by  the 
first  churches  in  the  cities  of  Ohio.  He  filled  editorial 
positions  from  1836  until  his  election  as  bishop,  the  first 
four  years  as  assistant  to  Elliot,  of  the  "  Western  Christian 
Advocate,"  and  tlio  last  four  as  editor  of  the  "  Indies' 
Repository."  His  appearance  was  commanding;  his  fea- 
tures were  dark  and  expressive  of  thought  and  feeling 
under  |)erfect  control.  Thomas  M,  ICddy  says  that  his 
voice  was  musical  and  deep-toned,  and  that  his  eye  had 
a  power  which  he  himself  felt  at  the  time  of  writing, 
though  years  had  passed  since  he  came  under  its  influ- 
ence. As  a  preacher  he  combined,  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  culture,  oratory,  and  emotion. 
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George  Peck  was  elected  editor  of  the  "  Quarterly  Re- 
view," T.  E.  Bond  of  the  "  Christian  Advocate  and  Jour- 
nal," Edward  Thomson  of  the  "  Ladies'  Repository," 
Charles  Elliot  of  the  "Western  Christian  Advocate,"  Le- 
roy  M.  Lee  of  the  Richmond,  William  M.  Wiyhtman  of 
the  Southern,  J.  li.  McFerrin  of  the  Southwestern,  Wil- 
liam  M.  Hunter  of  the  Pittsburg,  and  Nelson  Rounds  of 
the  Northern.  Daniel  P.  Kidder  of  the  "  Sunday. school 
Advocate"  and  also  of  Sabbath- school  books.  William 
Nast  of  the  "  Apoloyete."  Charles  I'iiman  was  chosen  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society.  George 
Lane  was  elected  principal  book-agent  at  New  York, 
Charles  H,  Tippett  assistant;  Leroy  Sworiiistedt  prin- 
cipal, and  John  T.  Mitchell  assistant  buok-agent  at  Cin- 
cinnati. 

The  constitution  of  the  Missionary  Society  was  revised, 
and  that  of  the  Sunday-school  Union  amended. 

The  proposed  change  in  the  Sixth  Restrictive  Rule 
concerning  the  division  of  the  Book  Concern  was  duly 
submitted  to  the  Annual  Conferences.  The  New  York 
gave  its  approval  at  once.  Tlie  "Western  Christian  Ad- 
vocate," however,  attacked  the  action  of  the  General  Con- 
ference and  took  strong  ground  against  the  alteration  of 
the  rule.  The  vote  of  the  Ohio  Conference  was  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  to  one.  Though  all  the  Southern 
conferences  voted  in  favor  of  it,  the  affirmative  lacked  two 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  of  the  requisite  three  quarters,  the 
negative  vote  being  ten  hundreil  and  seventy. 

The  Methodist  General  Biblical  Institute  was  opened 
at  Concord.  N.  H.,  in  1847,  and  was  the  first  distinctively 
theological  institution  established  by  American  Metho- 
dism. It  was  opposed  by  many  eminent  ministers,  who 
believed  that  it  would  impede  the  progress  and  prob- 
ably change  the  character  of  Milhcxlism;  that  such  insti- 
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tutions  mii^ht  become  breeding- places  for  heresy,  and  the 
means  of  substituting  cducatiuii  for  the  call  of  God  and 
intellectual  qualifications  /or  a  living  experience.  Con- 
nected with  the  early  history  of  this  institution  were 
Stephen  M.  Vail,  Osmon  C,  Haker.  and  John  Dempster. 

The  Ikltiinoru,  I'ittsbnrg,  I'hilaiielphia.  and  Ohio  con- 
ferences bordcri;d  upon  tlie  terriUiry  of  tlie  Methodist 
lipiscopal  Church,  South,  and  as  they  included  the  States 
of  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  a  part  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, they  became  a  battle-ground.  At  first  both  parties 
secnieil  tu  he  disposed  to  keep  peace  alouf-  the  border. 
The  Snulli  made  no  cluinge  in  the  rule  regartling  slavery, 
in  |)arl  fi<r  llie  sike  of  peace  unil  to  avoid  the  charge  of 
being  a  pro-slavery  ctiiircli,  and  doubtless  in  part  to  be 
acceptable  to  such  border  churches  and  ministers  as,  be- 
cause of  contiguity  or  social  considerations,  might  natu- 
rally wish  to  afliliate  with  them.  Many  conferences  in  the 
North, as  well  as  the  editors  of  the"  Christian  Advocate  " 
and  "  Zion's  Herald,"  took  the  ground  that  concerning 
slavery  no  chan^fc  in  the  Discipline  was  required;  hut  the 
abolitionists  of  New  England,  led  by  James  Torter,  printed 
a  coinnuinicaiion  in  "  Zion's  I  lerald,"  entitled  "  Things  as 
They  Are,"  taking  issue  witJi  these  papers  and  "  giving 
all  parlies  to  understand  that  abolitionism  was  in  full 
force."'  This  rekindled  the  fire,  and  through  the  South 
and  along  the  border  ministers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  were  stigmatized  as  abolitionists  and  incendiaries, 
while  the  charge  was  hurled  against  the  church  South 
that  it  was  a  pro-slavery  church.  In  the  more  uncivilized 
sections  mobs  arose,  and  Northern  and  Southern  secular 
and  religious  newspapers  fed  the  flame.  Such  conten- 
tions were  to  be  expected,  and  were  the  more  bitter  be- 
cause in  many  instances  members  of  the  same  families 

1   Malbiii's  "  ,\nti-lavtty  Stiuyjjlc  anil  Triuni])]i." 
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took  opposite  sides  and  acted  in  harmony  with  their  posi* 
tions. 

As  the  General  Conference  approached,  opposition  to 
the  action  of  the  preceding  conference  increased.  When 
the  General  Conference  convened  in  Pittsburg  it  repre- 
sented 780  traveling  preachers  and  532,290  members  less 
than  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  numbered  four  years 
before.     There  was  but  one  memorial  un  slavery. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Lovick  Pierce, 
delegate  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
and  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  state  of  the  church : 

"  To  the  Bishops  and  Members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churchy  in  General  Conference  assembled. 

"Rev.  and  dear  Bretiiken:  The  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  appointed 
me  as  their  delegate  to  bear  to  you  the  Christian  saluta- 
tions of  the  church  South,  and  to  assure  you  that  they 
sincerely  desire  that  the  two  great  bodies  of  Wcsleyan 
Methodists,  North  and  South,  should  maintain  at  all  times 
a  warm,  confiding,  and  fraternal  relation  to  each  other; 
and  through  me  they  make  this  offer,  and  very  ardently 
desire  that  you,  on  your  part,  will  accept  it  in  the  same 
spirit  of  brotherly  love  and  kindness. 

"The  acceptance  or  rejection  of  this. proposition  made 
by  your  Southern  brethren  is  entirely  at  your  disposal, 
and,  as  my  .situation  is  one  of  painful  solicitude  until  this 
question  is  decided,  you  will  allow  me  to  beg  your  earliest 
attention  to  it. 

*•  And  I  would  further  say  that  your  reply  to  this  com- 
munication will  most  gratify  me  if  it  is  made  officially,  in 
the  form  of  resolutions. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully  yours,  in  the 
unity  of  Wcsleyan  Methodism, 

"  L.  Pierce." 
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That  committee  reported  that : 

"Whereas,  A  letter  from  Rev,  L.  Pierce,  D.D.,  dele- 
gate of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  propos- 
ing fraternal  relations  between  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  has 
been  presented  to  this  conference;  and  Whereas,  There 
are  serious  questions  and  difficulties  existing  between  the 
two  bodies ;  therefore, 

*•  Resolved^  That,  while  we  tender  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pierce 
all  personal  courtesies,  and  invite  him  to  attend  our  ses- 
sions, this  General  Conference  does  not  consider  it  proper 
at  present  to  enter  into  fraternal  relations  with  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South. 

"  George  Peck,  Chairman^ 

This  report  was  adopted  after  being  amended  by 
the  following  words:  '' Proviiicd,  however,  that  nothing 
in  this  resolution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  operate  as  a 
bar  to  any  propositions  from  Dr.  Pierce,  or  any  other  rep- 
resentative of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
toward  the  settlement  of  existing  difficulties  between  that 
body  and  this." 

Pierce  declined  the  courtesy  of  a  seat  within  the  bar, 
saying,  "  I  can  only  be  known  in  my  official  character. 
You  will  therefore  regard  this  comnuinication  «is  final  on 
the  part  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  South.     She 
can  never  renew  the  olTer  of  fraternal   relations  between 
the  two  great  hotlics  of  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  the  United 
States.     lUit  the  proposition  can  be  renewed  at  any  time 
either    now   or   hereafter   by    the    Methodist    Episcopal 
Church ;  and  if  ever  made  on   the  basis  of  the  Plan  of 
Separation,  as  adopted    by   the   General    Conference  of 
1844,  the  church  South  will  cordially  entertain  the  propo- 
sition." 
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The  bishops  were  instructed  to  prepare  a  statement  of 
the  instances  in  which  they  considered  that  the  plan  had 
been  violated  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
in  sending  ministers  and  organizing  societies  within  the 
bounds  of  the  territory  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
This  is  printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  "Journal." 

The  conference  adopted  a  plan  for  the  revision  of  the 
standard  hymn-book. 

Soule  addressed  a  letter  to  the  conference,  giving  an 
account  of  the  action  of  the  Southern  conferences  in  es- 
tablishing the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  testify- 
ing that  their  deliberations  and  decisions  had  been  con- 
ducted with  the  strictest  regard  to  the  provisions  of  that 
plan,  and  in  a  spirit  of  peace,  brotherly  kindness,  and 
charity.  He  declared  that,  though  he  had  adhered  to  the 
church  South,  he  held  himself  amenable  to  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  his  acts 
until  May  i,  1846.  He  alleged  that  Elliot,  of  the  "  West- 
ern Christian  Advocate,"  had  made  statements  which  he 
regarded  as  injurious  to  himself,  affirming  that  he  had 
withdrawn  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  under 
grave  charges,  or  liable  to  them,  and  announced  that  he 
was  present  to  ascertain  if  any  such  were  made  against 
him.  He  expressed  regret  that  they  had  declined  to  rec- 
ognize a  fraternal  relation  to  the  church  South. 

The  conference  resolved  that  "  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
General  Conference  that  they  have  no  jurisdiction  over 
the  Rev.  Bishop  Soule,  and  can  exercise  no  ecclesiastical 
authority  over  him." 

From  the  board  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Metho<list  Episcopal  Church,  South,  to  adjust  the  prop- 
erty question  a  communication  was  received,  stating  that 
they  had  informed  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  their  readiness  to  proceed. 
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and  had  l>ecii  by  them  referred  to  that  General  Confcr- 
ence,  and  that  they  were  then  present  in  Pittsburg  ready 
to  negotiate. 

The  final  action  on  questions  relating  to  the  disruption 
of  the  church  was  embodied  in  tlie  report  on  the  state  of 
the  church  as  amended  on  motion  of  Matthew  Simpson 
and  Daniel  Curry.  The  statement  consisted  of  eight  items, 
adopted  seriatim  under  a  call  of  the  roll: 

*•  I.  The  report  of  the  select  Committee  of  Nine,  on  the 
declaration  of  the  delegates  in  the  slave-holding  States, 
adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  1844,  of  which  the 
memorialists  complain,  and  the  operation  of  which  de- 
prived them  of  ihcir  privileges  as  members  of  the  Metho- 
dist ICpiscopal  Church,  was  intended  to  meet  a  necessity 
which  it  was  alleged  might  arise,  and  was  given  as  a 
peace-offering  to  secure  harmony  on  our  Southern  border. 

**  2.  It  was  further  made  dependent,  first,  upon  the  con- 
currence of  three  fourths  of  the  members  of  the  several 
Annual  Conferences,  in  reference  to  a  part  of  its  regula- 
tions. 

"  3.  And,  secondly,  upon  the  observance  of  certain  pro- 
visions  respecting  a  boundary  by  the  distinct  ecclesiastical 
connection  separating  from  us,  should  such  connection  be 
formed. 

"  4.  Without  waiting,  as  this  conference  believes,  for 
the  occurrence  of  the  anticipated  necessity  for  which  the 
plan  was  framed,  action  was  taken  in  the  premises  by  the 
Southern  delegates. 

**  5.  The  Annual  Conferences,  by  their  votes  officially 
received,  have  refused  to  concur  with  that  part  of  the  plan 
which  was  submitted  to  them. 

**  6.  And  the.  provisions  respecting  a  boundary  have 
been  violated  by  the  highest  authorities  of  said  connec- 
tion which  separated  from  us,  and  thereby  the  peace  and 
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harmony  of  many  of  the  societies  in  our  Southern  border 
have  been  destroyed. 

"  7,  Therefore,  in  view  of  these  facts,  as  well  as  for  the 
principles  contained  in  the  precedini;  declarations,  there 
exists  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  this  conference  to  ob- 
serve the  provisions  of  said  plan. 

"  8.  And  it  is  hereby  declared  tiitll  mid  void'' 
'  It  was  resolved  to  submit  the  disputed  property  claims 
to  the  decision  of  disinterested  arbiters,  unless  tUc  book- 
agents,  on  the  advice  of  eminent  leyal  counsel,  should 
be  satisfieil  that,  when  clothed  with  all  the  authority 
which  the  General  Conference  could  confer,  their  corjiorate 
powers  wiiuld  nut  warrant  thetn  to  submit  said  claims 
to  nrbitrattou,  then  this  resLihilimi  shuuKl  not  be  binding 
upon  them.  Also  that  if  they  had  not  llio  power  to  sub- 
mit the  case  to  ivluiitnry  arbitration,  and  the  commission- 
ers of  the  Methodist  Kj)isCD])al  Church,  South,  should 
befiin  a  lawsnit,  they  were  authorized  to  tender  an  adjust- 
ment of  their  preferred  claims  by /r,!,'!!/ arbitration ;  and 
should  they  fmd  themselves  not  authorized  to  do  this,  and 
no  suit  should  be  commenced  by  the  commissioners  from 
the  South,  then  the  General  Conference,  being  exceed- 
ingly desirous  of  effecting  an  amicable  settlement  of  said 
claim,  recommended  to  the  Annual  Conferences  to  suspend 
the  Sixth  Restrictive  Rule  so  far  as  to  authorize  the  book- 
agents  to  submit  said  claim  to  arbitration  ;  and  finally,  that 
if  the  above- specified  contingency  should  take  place  the 
bishops  were  reiiuested  to  lay  the  resolution  before  the 
several  Annual  Conferences. 

Although  these  resolutions  were  adopted,  there  was  in 
each  instance  a  heavy  vote  against  them. 

Abel  Stevens  was  elected  editor  of  the  "  Christian  Ad- 
vocate "  instead  of  Bond.  None  among  the  younger  min- 
isters of  Methodism  ha<l  attained  so  high  a  reputation 
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for  versatility,  and  Honil  at  that  time  is  said  not  to  have 
desired  reelection,  but  Stevens  declined  the  office,  and 
George  Peck  was  elected.  John  McClintock  was  chosen 
editor  of  the  "  Quarterly  Review/*  Matthew  Simpson  of 
the  Western,  William  Hosmcr  of  the  **  Northern  Chris- 
tian Advocate,"  B.  K.  Tefft  of  the  •*  ladies'  Rci)ository." 
Levi  Scott  took  the  place  of  Tippctt  as  assistant  book- 
agent  in  New  York,  and  John  H.  Power  that  of  Mitchell 
in  Cincinnati.  Charles  Elliot  was  appointed  to  write  a 
history  of  the  preceding  quadrennium,  and  produced  a 
huge  volume  entitled  "The  Great  Secession."  Porter's 
description  of  it*  is  quaint  and  true:  '*  A  valuable  book 
abounding  in  documents  relative  to  slavery  and  abolition 
and  their  concomitants,  and,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  in 
unutterable  hatred  to  both." 

Soon  after  the  adjournment  the  bishops  organized  the 
ministers  and  churches,  on  the  Pacific  coast  into  the  Ore- 
gon and  California  Mission  Conference.  Isaac  Owen,  of 
Indiana,  was  .sent  out  in  the  spring  of  184Q  as  the  first 
regularly  appointed  missionary.  William  Taylor,  of  the 
Baltimore  Conference,  .so(m  followed.  Owen  crossed  the 
plains  with  farm  wagons  drawn  by  oxen.  Taylor  bought 
a  church  and,  by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  shipped  it  to  San 
Francisco, 

Prosperity  attended  the  work,  and  able  ministers  of 
various  important  conferences  were  .sent  there.  A  school 
was  opened  at  San  Jose;  the  **  California  Christian  Advo- 
cate" was  established,  and  its  first  number,  edited  by  M.  C. 
llriggs  and  S.  1).  Simonds.  apprareil  October  10,  185 1. 

Kvcn  the  Indians  became  involved  in  controversies  con- 
cerning the  division  of  the  church,  especially  the  Wyan- 
dottcs,  who  had  been  removed  from  Ohio  to  Indian  Terri- 
tory in  1843. 

i  *'  History  of  MctluNlism,'*  p.  468 
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The  commissioners  of  the  church  South  gave  notice  on 
August  20,  1849,  that  they  had  entered,  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  for  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ohio,  suit  for  the  division  of  the  property  of  the  Hook 
Concern.  The  suit  in  Ohio  had  been  filed  on  the  12th  of 
the  preceding  month,  but  it  was  not  argued  until  June  4, 
1852.  The  decision  of  Judge  Leavitt  was  adverse  to  the 
church  South,  and  was  founded  upon  these  propositions : 
that  the  General  Conference  is  a  delegated  body  with  lim- 
ited powers,  and  has  no -authority,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
divide  the  church;  that  in  the  Plan  of  Scpanition  there 
is  no  claim  to  the  exercise  of  such  power;  that  the  con- 
ference is  prohibited  from  using  the  produce  of  the  Book 
Concern,  except  for  a  particular  purpose  and  in  a  particu- 
lar way,  and  the  Annual  Conferences  had  refused  to  re- 
move the  prohibition ;  that  it  is  a  charity  to  be  used  only 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  remain  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church ;  that  any  of  its  members  may  withdraw,  but 
in  so  doing  take  with  them  no  rights  of  property ;  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Southern  conferences  was  voluntary  and 
not  induced  by  positive  necessity;  that  the  defendants 
are  required  by  law  to  comply  with  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  General  Conference,  and  therefore  had  been 
guilty  of  no  breach  of  trust ;  and  that  this  is  not  a  case  for 
a  court  of  equity  to  construct  a  new  scheme. 

Another  suit  had  been  brought  in  New  York  by  H.  B. 
Bascom  and  others.  This  was  tried,  in  May,  1851,  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York.  The  counsel  for  the  church  South  were 
Daniel  Lord,  Reverdy  Johnson,  .md  Reverdy  Johnson, 
Jr. ;  Rufus  Choate,  George  Wood,  and  \\,  L.  Fancher 
were  counsel  for  the  bcM)k-agewts,  who  were  defendants. 
Judge  Nelson  decided  against  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  declaring  that  the  General  Conference  of  1844 
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proceeded  upon  the  assumption  of  unquestioned  power  to 
erect  the  church  into  two  scpiirate  ecclcsiasiical  cstablisli- 
nieiil.i,  fmm  which  he  deduced  iliu  concluKioi)  that,  ns  the 
sc'pn ration  had  taken  phicc  hy  the  action  of  the  foundtT!* 
uf  the  fund,  il  coutd  not  be  maintained  that  the  confer< 
cnces  which  fell  into  tlie  new  oryani^alion  had  forfeited 
the  character  which  entitled  them  to  its  enjoyment. 

Tlie  suit  in  Ohio  haviny  bcL-n  decided  against  the  church 
South,  it  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  case  was  heard  in  Washington  in  April, 
IK54,  and  Judfje  Nclsnu  was  clmseii  to  write  the  decision, 
whidi  was  in  sul)stant.e  the  same  as  liiat  wliich  lie  deliv- 
eretl  in  tlic  New  York  case.  This  decision  urdtrcd  ^  pro 
tiilti  division.  In  aceonJance  with  tliis  decree  the  ajjcnts 
at  New  York'  and  Cincinnati  paid  the  rcprcsenlalivcs  of 
the  cliurch  South  two  hundred  and  seventy  thoiisaml  dol- 
lars in  cash,  and  transferred  the  presses  and  ])a])ers  belong- 
in;;  to  the  church  in  the  South,  and  all  debts  due  within 
the  I)oun<ls  of  the  Soulhern  conferences.  The  lawyers  on 
both  siiles  were  prompted  by  distinK"'>'hcd  Methodists — 
Smith  of  Virginia  and  Green  of  Tennessee  on  the  South- 
ern side,  and  N.  IJanys  and  George  I'eck  on  the  Northtm. 
Judge  McLean,  tlie  only  Methodist  member  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  took  no  part  in  the  decision. 

Willamette  University  was  founded  at  Salem.  Ore., 
1844;  IJaldwin  University  at  llerca,  O.,  1846;  and  Mount 
Union  College,  Mount  Union,  O.,  in  the  same  year.  The 
New  Hampshire  Conference  Seminary  and  the  Williams- 
port  Dickinson  Seminary  were  established  resi>ectivcly  in 
1845  and  184S.  The  M(uuit  I'leasnnt  College  was  char- 
tered by  the  territorial  legislature  of  Iowa  in  1S49;  its 
charter  was  changed  in  1S54,  and  its  name  altered  t<>  that 
.■f  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  University.  The  University  of  the 
I'acific,  located   midway   between   Sanla   Clara  and   San 
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Jos<.\  Cal.,  was  chartGre<I  in  1851  as  the  California  Wes- 
leyan  College. 

At  a  "  meeting  of  persons  favorable  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  university  in  Chicago  under  the  patronage  and 
government  of  the  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church,  held  in 
Chicaj^o.  May  31.  1850."  the  Northwestern  University 
was  projected,  and  the  charter  was  approved  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  Illinois  Januarj-  28,  1851. 

Stephen  Oh'n,  president  of  Weslcyan  University,  died 
on  the  15th  of  August,  1851.  To  no  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church  can  the  term  "great"  be 
applied  with  more  iinqiiestiiinnblv  proptit-ty  than  to  him, 
and  it  was  equally  suitable  whether  applied  physically,  in- 
tellectually, or  morally.  McClintock,  the  sclinlar  and  critic, 
compares  him  with  Uenmsthenes  in  lliu  iiuiun  "of  force 
and  reasoning,  fire  of  imagination  and  htal  nf  declaration." 

]li.shi>p  lleddiiig  died  at  his  residence  in  I'uughkccpsic, 
N.  Y.,  April  9,  1852.  lie  was  the  senior  bi.shop  from 
1844  until  his  death,  and  closed  a  laborious  and  useful 
career  in  the  enjoyment  of  universal  respect. 

With  n  very  hopeful  spirit  the  General  Conference  of 
1852  assembled  in  the  city  of  Boston.  There  were  now 
728,700  members  and  45 1 3  traveling  preachers.  The  pre- 
ceding quadrcnnium  had  been  an.  era  of  church-building 
and  of  general  prosperity.  One  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
delegates  appeared,  over  whom  Waugh,  Morris,  and  Janes 
presided.  Hanilinc  was  unable  to  be  present  on  account 
of  illness,  and  addressed  n  letter  to  the  cinfcrence  con- 
cerning the  condition  of  his  health  when  elected,  its  sub- 
sequent im|)rovcmcnt,  his  increasing  weakness  in  1 850,  and 
reporting  the  judgment  of  physicians  that  his  heart  was  so 
diseased  .is  to  forbiil  future  labor,  conclmling :  "  Kiglit  years 
ago  I  felt  that  divine  Providence  had  strangely  called  me 
to  the  office ;  I  now  feel  that  the  same  Providence  permits 
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me  to  retire.  I  therefore  tender  my  resignation  and  a 
request  to  be  released  from  my  official  responsibilities  asi 
soon  as  the  way  shall  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  the 
episcopal  committee/'  He  placed  his  ordination  papers 
in  the  hands  of  the  bishops. 

The  committee  reported  three  resolutions :  one  of  sym- 
pathy,  another  approving  his  administration  and  character, 
and  the  third  accepting  his  resignation.  The  first  and 
second  were  unanimously  adopted ;  but  on  the  third  Col- 
lins offered  a  resolution  requesting  the  bishops  to  return 
to  Hamline  his  parchments  and  inform  him  that  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  declined  to  accept  his  resignation,  but 
granted  him  unrestricted  permission,  and  advised  him  to 
adopt  and  pursue  such  a  course  as  the  restonition  of  his 
health  might  dictate. 

It  was  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-one  to  ten.  The  discussion  upon  the  subject  was 
peculiarly  frank,  and  did  much  to  establish  the  true  doc- 
trine concerning  the  office  of  bishop  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  as  distinguished  from  the  claim,  made 
by  prelatical  churches,  that  it  is  a  third  order. 

The  conference  approved  a  proposition  to  remove  the 
remains  of  Asbury  and  Emory  from  the  vault  beneath  the 
pulpit  of  the  Eutaw  Street  Church  to  the  new  cemetery 
at  Mount  Olivet. 

Leroy  M.  Lee,  of  the  Mctliodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  appeared  and  asked  permission  to  copy  for  the  use 
of  his  church  the  records  of  the  General  Conference  from 
the  beginning  down  to  the  session  of  1844.  The  final 
action  directed  the  book-agents  at  New  York  *'  to  publish 
the  journals  of  the  General  Conference  from  1800  to  1836 
inclusive." 

Numerous  petitions  and  memorials  asked  for  the  intro- 
duction of  lay  representation. 
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The  North  Ohio  Conference  in  1845  had  advised  its 
members  not  to  become  connected  with  secret  societies. 
A  number  disregarded  this  advice,  and  for  so  doing,  in 
1848,  were  put  upon  trial  and  found  guilty  of  imprudence. 
They  appealed.  The  conference  adopted  this  resolution : 
"  That  the  action  of  the  North  Ohio  Conference  in  1 848, 
in  finding  guilty  of  imprudence  several  of  its  members, 
was  unauthorized  by  the  Discipline." 

The  "  California  Christian  Advocate/'  started  as  a  pri- 
vate enterprise,  was  adopted  by  the  church,  and  another 
established  at  Chicago  to  be  known  as  the  Northwestern. 
A  curious  motion,  which  did  not  prevail,  was  made  to 
substitute  "  IVairie  "  for  "  Northwestern." 

The  committee  on  lay  delegation,  after  reciting  facts 
concerning  petitions,  memorials,  and  oral  addresses  which 
had  been  presented  to  it,  reported  that "  it  is  inexpedient 
so  to  alter  the  economy  of  the  church  as  to  introduce  lay 
delegation  into  the  General  and  Annual  Conferences." 
This  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  to  three. 

The  conference  decided  to  elect  four  bishops,  who  were 
chosen  on  the  first  ballot :  Levi  Scott,  Matthew  Simpson, 
Osman  C.  Baker,  and  Edward  R.  Ames ;  Scott  having  one 
hundred  and  thirteen,  Simpson  one  hundred  and  ten. 
Baker  ninety,  and  Ames  eighty-nine  votes. 

Scott  was  a  native  of  Delaware,  and  was  fifty  years  of 
age  when  elected ;  he  entered  the  Philadelphia  Conference 
in  1826,  and  occupied  important  positions  in  Delaware, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  Jersey.  He  was  well  educated,  ener- 
getic, sagacious,  and  full  of  unction  as  a  preacher,  and  for 
the  preceding  four  years  had  been  assistant  book-agent  in 
New  York. 

Simpson  was  born  in  Cadiz,  O.,  was  educated  at  Alle- 
gheny College,  and  after  the  usual  stages  was  ordained 
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elder  by  Bishop  Roberts  at  Steubenville,  O.9  and  served 
in  the  pastorate  from  1833  to  1837.  From  the  latter  year 
to  1839  he  was  vice-president  and  professor  of  natural 
science  in  Allegheny  College ;  and  from  1839  to  1848  presi- 
dent of  Indiana  Asbury  University.  During  the  preceding 
four  years  he  had  been  editor  of  the  "  Western  Christian 
Advocate  "  and  was  a  member  of  the  Indiana  Conference. 
He  was  forty-one  years  of  age  when  elected. 

The  birthplace  of  Baker  was  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
when  elected  he  was  forty  years  old ;  he  studied  under  Fisk 
at  Wilbraham,  where  he  was  converted  in  1828;  entered 
Wcsleyan  University,  which  he  left  on  account  of  illness 
just  before  the  course  was  finished,  but  completed  it  later, 
taking  Ihc  second  degree  with  his  class.  For  ten  years  he 
taught  in  Newbury  Seminary,  the  last  five  as  principal. 
He  was  pastor  and  presiding  elder  from  1844;  later 
became  a  professor  in  the  Biblical  Institute  at  Concord, 
N.  H.,  and  was  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Con- 
ference. 

Ames,  descended  from  the  best  New  England  stock, 
was  born  in  Ohio  in  1806,  in  a  town  that  bears  his  family 
name;  he  was  a  student  .it  the  State  College  of  Ohio,  and 
purposed  to  be  a  lawyer,  but  entered  the  ministry  and  was 
sent  by  Bishop  Roberts  into  Illinois.  After  preaching  in 
Indiana  and  Illinois  he  was  sent  beyond  the  Mississippi 
.IS  a  missionary  to  the  Indians.  At  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  1840  he  was  appointed  missionary  secretary  for 
the  frontier,  and  when  elected  to  the  episcopacy  was  a  pre- 
siding elder  and  a  member  of  the  Indiana  Conference. 

The  veteran,  Bond,  w.is  again  elected  editor  of  the 
*'  Christian  Advocate.*'  During  the  (juadrennium  Pitman, 
missionary  secretary,  failed  in  health  and  resigned  his  posi- 
tion, and  John  1*.  Durbin  w.is  .selected  to  t.ike  his  place, 
and  was  now  made  corresponding   secretary.      Thoma.*; 
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Carlton  supcnede<i  Lane  in  the  Book  Concern  at  New 
York,  and  Zebulon  Phillips,  Scott;  Adam  ]*oe  succeeded 
Power  in  the  Book  Concern  at  Cincinnnti;  H.  J.  Clarke 
became  editor  of  the  Pittsburg  "Christian  Advocate," 
J.  V.  Watson  of  the  Northwestern,  S.  D.  Simonds  of  the 
California:  Charles  Hlliot  succeeded  Simpson  in  the  West- 
ern ;  and  William  C.  Larrabce,  Tefft  in  tJie  "  Ladies'  Re- 
pository." The  conference  established  a  monthly  magazine 
ofciirrent  and  rcli;^ioiislitcratureandapp(iinted  Abel  Stevens 
to  edit  it  nndcr  ilie  name  of  the  "  National  Magazine." 

An  intercstini;  episode  was  the  reccijit  of  an  invitation  to 
listen  to  Daniel  Webster  in  Faneuil  Hall.  Doston,  the  ad- 
dress havinrj  been  arrani,'cd  for  with  that  view.  The  journal 
shows  that  it  was  accepted.  The  health  of  the  statesman 
was  rapidly  failing;,  but  his  ambition  for  the  Presidency  was 
not  extinct,  and  his  apprehension  of  the  danger  to  the 
Union,  unless  the  comjiromise  measures  which  he  had  cs- 
]>onsed  should  prciMil.  rendered  him  willini;  to  appeal  to  a 
cmfercnce  representing  so  numerous  a  constituency. 

Among  the  men  who  curiiiusly  studied  that  body  was 
Theodore  Parker,  whose  e.\trcme  notions  of  independence 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  sec  anythinfi  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Methodism  but  a  stupendous  machine  to  destroy 
individuality,  in  its  creed  anything  but  superstition,  or  in 
its  scr\ices  anything  but  rampant  fanaticism. 

An  extensive  discussion  took  jilace  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  General  Conference  as  to  the  character  of 
slavery  and  the  moral  standing  of  slave-holders.  Pond, 
Elliot,  and  Clarke  in  their  respective  papers  maintained 
the  right  of  slave-holders  to  a  place  in  the  church ;  but 
"  Zi<m's  Herald,"  Daniel  Wise,  editor,  the  Northern, 
Hiisnicr,  editor,  and  the  Northwestern,  Watson,  editor, 
condemned  all  slave-holding.  To  lho.se  who  favored  the 
exclusion  of  slavc-hoklers  fmm  the  church  the  "  Christian 
Advocate"  applied  the  name  of  Hosmcrites.     Wise  was 
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classed  with  Hosmer.  Elliot  in  substance  s^eed  with 
Bond  Professor  William  L.  Harris  replied  to  Elliot 
Durbin  entered  the  controversy,  and  perhaps  at  no  time 
in  the  discussion  of  slavery  were  greater  zeal  and  force 
displayed  than  now. 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute  was  incorporated  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Illinois  in  1855.  It  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Eliza 
Garrett,  widow  of  Augustus  Garrett,  who  was  formerly 
mayor  of  Chicago.  It  is  supposed  that  the  first  suggestion 
of  such  an  institution  was  made  to. Mrs.  Garrett  by  P.  M. 
Borein,  under  whose  ministry  she  was  converted.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1853,  she  consulted  Judge  Grant  Gomlrich,  who 
approved.  She  wished,  however,  the  judgment  of  others, 
"  especially  of  her  pastor,  the  Rev.  John  Clark."  He  con- 
curred; the  institution  was  established,  her  gifts  and  be- 
quests to  it  amounting  to  more  than  $300,000. 

The  twelfth  delegated  General  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  assembled  in  Indianapolis  in  1836. 
The  number  of  members  and  probationers  in  the  church 
was  799,431,  an  increase  of  but  16,073,  and  the  number 
of  traveling  preachers  was  6610. 

The  constitution  was  altered  so  as  to  grant  to  the  Li- 
beria Conference  the  privilege  of  electing  to  the  office 
of  missionary  bishop,  "  an  elder  in  good  standing,"  his 
jurisdiction  to  be  limited  to  Africa.  Provision  was  made 
for  the  organizjition  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Germany  into  a  mission  conference. 
The  settlement  between  the  Western  Book  Concern  and 
the  commissioners  of  the  church  South  Wcis  legally  con- 
summated. The  conference  adopted  the  "  Pacific  Chris- 
tian Advocate  "  at  Portland,  Ore.,  and  the  Central  at  St. 
Louis, which, like  the**  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate," 
had  been  started  as  private  enterprises.  The  number  of 
conferences  was  increased  to  forty-seven.     James  Porter 

1  •'  Ilislory  of  MciliiNlisiii  in  'IVx.is,"  p.  So. 
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was  elected  assistant  book-agent  at  New  York.  Ikimlp 
editor  of  the  "  Christian  Advocate/'  had  died  in  the  pre- 
cedint;  March,  leaving  a  reputation  for  ability  as  an  editor 
unequaled  before  and  unsurpassed  since  in  Mctliodist 
journalism.  Abel  Stevens  was  elected  his  successor. 
D.  D.  Whedon  became  editor  of  the  "  Quarterly  Review," 
Daniel  Wise  of  the  ''Sunday-school  Advocate,"  James 
Floy  of  the  "  National  Magazine,"  D.  VV.  Clark  of  the 
•*  Ladies'  Repository,"  Calvin  Kingslcy  of  the  Western, 
F.  G.  liibbard  of  the  Northern.  I.  N.  Haird  of  the  Pitts- 
burg,  Thomas  II.  Pcarne  of  the  Pacific,  Kleazar  Thomas 
of  the  California,  and  Joseph  HnMiks  of  the  "  Central 
Christian  Advocate." 

This  conference  changed  the  provision  for  calling  an 
extra  session  of  the  General  Conference  so  as  to  make  the 
consent  of  two  thirds  of  the  Annual  Conferences  sufficient 
to  authorize  the  bishops  to  call  .in  extra  session  liefore 
this  the  concurrent  advice  of  all  was  necessary  for  such 
authorization.  **  This  appears  to  have  been  done  solely  by 
the  General  Conference,  and  if  so  was  unconstitutional."^ 

It  recommended  to  the  several  Annual  Conferences  to 
alter  the  Discipline  by  adding,  "  and  may  appoint  a  mis- 
sionary bishop  or  superintendent  for  any  of  our  foreign 
missions,  limiting  his  episcopal  jurisdiction  to  the  .same 
respectively." 

Watson,  editor  of  the  "  Northwestern  Christian  Advo- 
cate,"  died  a  few  months  after  the  adjournment  of  this 
conference,  and  Dr.  Thomas  M.  ICddy  was  selected  to  fill 
the  vacancy. 

The  Liberia  Conference,  pursuant  to  the  authority  given 
to  it  by  the  change  in  the  constitution  reconmiendcd  by 
the  General  Conference  of  1856,  which  was  completed 
by  the  approval  of  the  constitutional  number  of  members 

*  Nctly'i  "  (Sovcrnini*  ConfiTi-ncc  in  Mctliodism,"  p.  416. 
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of  the  Annual  Conferences,  selected  in  January.  1858, 
Francis  Burns,  a  native  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  com- 
mended him  for  missionary  bishop.  His  ordination  took 
place  at  the  session  of  the  Gcncsce  Conference  of  that 
year.  Ditrns  was  sclf-cclucated,  with  more  or  less  aid 
from  reli(;i(His  friends,  and  particularly  benefited  by  the 
counsels  of  the  Rev.  David  Terry,  who  advised  him  to 
devote  himself  to  ministerial  work  among  his  own  {people 
and  presented  him  with  a  copy  of  Clarke's  Commentary. 
.With  the  Rev.  John  Seys,  in  1834  he  sailed  to  Liberia, 
where  he  became  a  teacher  in  Monrovia  Semin«1ry.  After 
pursuing  that  work  and  preaching  for  ten  yctirs  he  re- 
turned to  this  country  and  was  by  Hishop  Janes  or- 
dained deacon  and  elder.  At  the  time  of  his  selection 
for  the  episcopacy  he  was  principal  of  Monrovia  Seminary, 
editor  of  "  Africa's  Luminary,"  presiding  elder  of  Cape 
l^almas  district,  and  preacher  in  charge  of  Ctipe  Palmas 
station.  For  six  years  he  had  been  president  of  the  Li- 
beria Conference.  On  the  occasion  of  his  ordination  he 
preached  a  sermon  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Janes,  **  would 
have  been  creditable  to  any  of  the  bishops."  He  re- 
turned to  Liberia,  but  his  health  failed  and  he  died  in 

Waugh,  the  senior  bishop,  after  an  episcopal  service  of 
twenty-two  years,  «lied  February  9,  1858.  Porter,  allud- 
ing to  the  glowing  portraiture  of  his  character  by  his  col- 
leagues, declares  that  it  falls  short  of  the  truth,  and  that 
they  might  have  added  that  he  shone  brighter  in  .social 
life  than  in  any  other  position,  and  there  presented  one  of 
the  most  perfect  models  of  a  Christian  gentleman.  He 
was  "one  of  the  few  Southern  men  who  could  opiK)se 
New  ICngland  abolitionists  and  still  command  their  love, 
though  he  could  not  control  their  sentinients  or  action."  ' 

1  rurlcr's  ••  Ilislnry  uf  MiiluHliMii." 
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The  most  distinguished  men  participated  in  the  discus- 
sions of  slavery  during  the  Conference  of  1856;  among 
them  Miner  Raymond,  of  the  New  Knghnd  Conference, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Slavery ;  Collins,  chairman 
of  the  minority  which  presented  a  report;  Hiram  Matti- 
son,  George  R.  Crooks,  Edward  Thomson,  Abel  Stevens, 
Samuel  Y.  Monroe,  and  Drs.  George  Peck,  John  Dempster, 
Israel  Chamberlayne,  and  John  McClintock. 

"  The  indirect  refusal  to  take  up  the  report  of  slavery 
by  laying  on  the  table  tlie  preliminary  motion  to  suspciul 
the  order  of  the  d.ny  indicated  that  any  further  action  on 
that  subject  was  not  practicable  during  that  session  of  the 
General  Conference.  A  large  majority,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two,  had  recorded  their  names  in  favor  of  prohib* 
iting  all  slave-holding  by  a  change  in  the  general  rule 
with  the  concurring  vote  of  the  Annual  Conferences.  Of 
this  number  ninety-one  were  radical  abolitionists  and  in 
favor  of  partial  prohibition  by  direct  and  immediate  legis- 
lation. Comp<iring  the  different  votes  taken  by  yeas  «ind 
nays,  three  classes  of  voters  are  recorded — the  conserva- 
tives, the  constitutional  abolitionists,  and  the  radical  abo- 
litionists. The  first  class,  numbering  ninety-six,  voted 
against  all  changes;  the  second,  numbering  in  all  thirty- 
one,  to  prevent  prohibition  of  slave-holding  by  direct  legis- 
lation united  with  the  conservatives  and  threw  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  favor  of  postponing  further  action,  as 
before  noted.  Final  antislavery  action  was  thus  deferred 
rather  than  defeated."  * 

The  controversy  continued  after  the  adjournment  and 
occupied  much  space  in  church  papers.  The  position 
strenuously  maintained  by  Stevens,  that  slave-holders  had 
a  constitutional  right  to  membership  in  the  church,  was 

>  Mat1ack*s  "  Antislavery  Slrug|{lc  and  Triumph  in  the  Methodist  Kpis. 
copal  Church,"  pp.  293,  294. 
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attacked  by  Professor  W.  L.  Harris  in  a  series  of  arti- 
cles, afterward  comprehended  in  a  small  work  entitled 
"  Powers  of  the  General  Conference."  The  substance  of 
the  argument  was  that  the  conference  has  full  powers  to 
make  rules  which  do  not  revoke  or  change  a  general  rule ; 
that  a  statutory  rule  excluding  slave-holders  would  nt>t 
revoke  or  change  any  general  rule;  that  if  it  had  been 
the  intention  to  guard  by  constitutional  provision  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  it  would  have  been  done  when,  in  1808, 
the  church  met  to  frame  the  constitution;  it  was  not 
done;  hence  he  concluded  that  the  General  Conference 
had  power  to  refuse  to  tolerate  slavery  any  longer.  Others 
argued  that  no  change  was  necessary  to  give  authority  to 
exclude  slave-holders.  Daniel  Wise,  the  new  editor  of  the 
*'  Sunday-school  Advocate,"  introduced  short  paragraphs 
against  slavery  and  in  favor  of  freedom.  Oii  this  account 
he  was  assailed  before  Annual  Conferences  and  threats 
were  m<idc  that  his  paper  would  be  ostracized.  lie  re- 
plied :  •*  The  *  Advocate  '  is  expected  to  teach  our  children 
the  doctrines  and  ethics  of  our  church;  that  slave-holding 
is  a  violation  of  Christian  and  Methodist  ethics;  cuul  conse- 
quently it  is  my  duty  to  teach  the  children  to  think  of  it 
as  a  sin  ;  '  long  as  I  .im  editor  of  the  paper  1  shall  firndy 
but  judiciously  so  instruct  them.  If  the  General  Confer- 
ence shall  condemn  my  course  it  can,  of  course,  replace 
me  with  another  editor." 

Hosmer,  h.iving  been  displaced  by  llibbard,  established 
the  •'  Northern  Indejiendcnt."  located  at  Auburn.  N.  Y. 
llibbard  took  in  substance  the  same  position  that  Hosmer 
h.id  taken,  but  in  a  more  judicious  tone. 

During  this  period  the  number  of  those  who  held  that 
it  would  be  within  the  prerogative  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence to  pass  a  simple  rule  of  discipline  by  which  all  slave- 
holders would  be  liable  to  expulsion  increased  rapidly; 
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but  this  view  was  powerfully  antagonized  by  distinguished 
writers.  Stevens  compiled  a  pamphlet  of  fifty-eight  pages 
of  his  editorials  in  the  ''  Advocate  "  on  '*  What  the  Next 
General  Conference  Sliould  Do  on  the  Question  of  Slav- 
ery." To  this  a  reply  was  made  by  Dr.  D.  D.  Whedon, 
appearing  first  in  the  New  York  "  Tribune  "  and  afterward 
in  a  pamphlet.  IUit»  though  he  held  that  an  argument 
could  be  made  showing  the  constitutionality  of  such  a 
sttitute  as  many  favored,  he  preferred  the  slow  but  sure 
constitutional  process. 

A  Ministers'  and  I^iymen's  Union,  of  which  Nathan 
Hangs  was  elected  president,  was  established  in  1859  at 
the  session  of  the  New  York  Conference,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  canvass  to  protest  against  the  proposed  change  in  re- 
lation to  slavery.  Its  statement  of  views  <ukI  intent  w«is 
answered  by  the  Antislavery  Society  of  the  New  York 
East  Conference  through  an  article  written  by  Daniel 
Curry.  Various  forms  for  changing  the  general  rule  on 
slavery  were  submitted  to  the  Annual  Conferences,  and 
before  the  Conference  of  i860  they  were  designated  by 
the  names  of  the  conferences  which  originated  them:  the 
Cincinnati  rule  forbade  "  the  buying  or  selling  of  men, 
women,  or  children,  or  holding  them  with  the  intention  of 
using  them  as  slaves,*'  the  Providence  would  have  pro- 
hibited '•  slave-holding,  or  buying  or  selling  men,  women, 
or  children  with  the  intention  to  enslave  them,"  .nncl  the 
Erie  would  make  the  law  re.i«l,  "  the  buying,  selling,  hold- 
ing, or  transferring  of  any  human  being  to  be  used  in 
slaver}'.'*     These  were  all  defeated. 

At  the  General  Conference  of  i860,  which  met  in  Riif- 
falo,  i^^«j  memorials,  signed  by  3<><)9  persons  and  47 
Quarterly  Conferences,  were  presented,  asking  that  no 
change  be  made  in  the  Discipline  on  the  subject  of  slav- 
ery.    But  811  memorials,  .signed  by  45,857  individuals 
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and  from  49  Quarterly  Meeting  Conferences,  asked  that 
slavery  might  be  extiq>atcd  from  the  church.  After  a 
long  discussion  the  General  Conference  substituted  in  place 
of  the  chapter  on  slavery,  which  had  come  down  from  1 780, 
the  following: 

"  Question.  What  shall  be  done  for  the  extirpation  of 
the  evil  of  slavery  ? 

**  A9tsu*cr,  We  declare  that  we  are  as  much  as  ever 
convinced  of  the  great  evil  of  slavery.  We  believe  that 
the  buying,  selling,  or  holding  of  human  beings,  to  be 
used  as  chattels,  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Gml  and  na- 
ture, inconsistent  with  the  golden  rule  iuul  with  that  rule 
in  our  Discipline  which  requires  all  who  continue  amon|^ 
us  to  '  do  no  harm  and  to  avoid  evil  of  ever)'  kind/  We, 
therefore,  affect ionatcly  admonish  all  our  preachers  and 
people  to  keep  themselves  pure  from  this  great  evil, 
and  to  seek  its  extirpation  by  all  lawful  and  Christian 
means.** 

The  paragraph  refusing  orders  to  local  preachers  who 
were  slave-holders  was  expunged. 

This  conference  urged  the  ministers  .ind  members  of 
the  church  to  cooperate  in  all  jiroper  effc»rts  for  securing 
in  the  several  States  laws  that  would  effectually  prohibit 
the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks ;  and,  because  of  the  adul- 
teration of  liquors,  recommended  the  use  of  domestic 
wines  for  the  sacrament;  it  denounced  the  practice  which 
pe vailed  in  some  localities  of  keeping  wine  and  ale  for 
common  family  use,  as  well  as  the  renting  of  places  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  the  practice  of  selling 
grain  where  it  was  known  that  it  would  be  used  for  the  manu- 
f.'icture  of  such  liquors;  and  instructed  the  ministers  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Discipline  upon  this  subject, 
making  it  the  duty  of  every  presiding  elder  to  inquire  con- 
cerning it  at  every  Quarterly  Conference. 
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Lay  delegation  was  extensively  aiul  earnestly  debated, 
and  the  conference  resolved :  '*  VVc,  the  delegates  of  the 
Annual  Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
in  General  Conference  assembled,  hereby  approve  of  the 
introduction  of  lay  representation  into  this  body  when 
it  shall  be  ascertained  that  the  church  desires  it."  It 
provided  that  all  preachers  in  charge  stationed  within 
the  United  States  and  Territories  be  required  to  lay  the 
subject  of  lay  representation  in  the  General  Conference 
before  the  male  members  over  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
after  notice  in  harmony  with  specified  conditions,  that 
they  might  express  their  wishes  by  casting  ballots ''for 
lay  representation  "or"  against  lay  representation."  Thts 
vote  was  to  be  taken  in  the  interval  between  the  Annual 
Conferences  of  1861  and  1862.  After  this  lay  expression 
the  same  question  Wcis  to  be  submitted  to  the  Annual 
Conferences,  and  the  bishops  were  instnicted  to  report  to 
the  ensuing  Genennl  Conference  the  result. 

This  conference  h«id  to  consider  the  appeals  of  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  T.  Roberts  and  others,  growing  out  of  an  agita- 
tion in  western  New  York,  the  germs  of  which  appeared 
as  early  as  1850,  but  did  not  attract  general  attention  till 
some  years  later,  when  an  association  of  ministers  was 
formed  within  the  bounds  of  the  Genesee  Conference. 
They  claimed  that  they  had  not  been  properly  treated  by 
the  leading  members  of  that  body ;  that  on  account  of  their 
principles  on  certain  subjects  they  were  ostraci7.ed,  and 
did  not  receive  the  i>ersonal  or  olTicial  consideration  to 
which  their  characters  and  abilities  entitled  them.  They 
were  known  as  "  Nazarites  '*  and  their  association  at  first 
was  secret. 

So  long  as  they  confined  themselves  in  their  publications 
and  addresses  to  complaining  of  the  decline  of  spirituality 
in  the  church,  of  neglect  of  the  Discipline,  and  of  the  ignor- 
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Ini;  of  some  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Methodism,  and 
to  bciiring  testimony  against  the  sins  of  the  church,  they 
were  not  amenable  to  discipline.  Uut  when  they  made 
specific  charges  against  prominent  members  of  the  confer- 
ence they  became  subjects  of  investigation.  Tlie  Kev.  Ikn- 
janiin  T.  Roberts  was  adjudged  guilty,  in  1857,  of  immoral 
and  unchristian  conduct  growing  out  of  these  charges,  and 
sentenced  to  be  reprimanded  by  the  bishop  presiding.  As 
he  made  no  change  in  his  course  during  the  intervening 
year.  <it  the  next  conference  he  was  charged  with  contumacy 
and  cxi>ellcd  from  the  church.  Similar  proceedings  were 
taken  against  others. 

Against  both  these  decisions  Roberts  appealed  to  the 
General  Conference.     This  action  was  taken : 

"  The  committee  having  heard  and  considered  the  min- 
utes, documents,  and  pleadings  in  the  first  appeal  case  of 
Kenjaniin  T.  Roberts,  who  api^e.'ils  from  the  decision  of  the 
Genesee  Conference  whereby  he  w*is  adjudged  to  be  rep- 
rimanded before  the  conference,  proceeded  to  vote  in  the 
case  with  the  following  result :  On  the  question  of  affirm- 
ing, nineteen  voted  in  favor  and  nineteen  against  it.  On 
the  question  of  remanding  the  case  for  a  new  trial,  the 
committee  voted  almost  unanimously  in  the  negative.  On 
the  question  of  reversing  the  action  of  the  conference, 
eighteen  voted  in  favor  and  twenty  against,  a  result  which, 
as  the  General  Conference  has  decided,  Iccives  the  decision 
of  the  Genesee  Conference  as  the  final  adjudication  of  the 
case. 

"J.  T.  Crank,  Secretary. 

"  The  committee  have  considered  the  second  ap})eal  of 
K.  T.  Roberts,  who  appeals  from  the  action  of  the  Genesee 
Conference  whereby  he  was  expelled  from  the  ministry  and 
the  church. 
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**The  representatives  of  the  Genesee  Conference  objected 
to  the  admission  of  the  appeal  on  the  ground : 

*'  I.  That  U.  T.  Roberts  subsequently  to  his  trial  and 
condemnation  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  as 
a  probationer,  and  thus,  at  least  tacitly,  confessed  the  jus- 
tice of  the  action  of  the  conference  on  his  case. 

"  2.  That  B.  T.  Roberts  since  he  was  deprived  by  his 
expulsion  of  his  ministerial  authority  and  standing  has  con« 
tinned  to  preach  and  has  thus  rebelled  ag.iinst  the  author- 
ity of  the  conference  and  the  cluircli. 

"  3.  That  H.  T.  Roberts  since  he  declared  his  intention 
of  appealing  to  the  General  Conference  has  connected  him- 
self with  another  organization,  contemplating  church  ends 
independent  of  and  hostile  to  the  church  to  whose  General 
Conference  he  now  appeals. 

"  The  committee,  .ifter  hearing  the  statements  and  plead- 
ings of  the  representatives  of  the  parties, 

••  Kcsolvcilt  That  the  appeal  of  H.  T.  Roberts  be  not 
admitted." 

Similar  action  was  taken  in  the  case  of  William  Cooley.* 

The  ministers  and  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  who  sympathized  with  them  met  in  convention  in 
Pekin,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  23d  of  August,  i860, 
and  organized  the  Free  Methodist  Church,  adopting,  with 
slight  modifications,  the  Articles  of  Religion  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  but  in  government  provided  that 
the  members  should  have  an  equal  voice  with  the  ministers 
in  the  councils  of  the  church. 

The  publishing  agents  at  New  York  remained  the  same, 
but  in  Cincinnati  Luke  Hitchcock  took  the  place  of  Sworm- 
stedt;  Edward  Thomson  that  of  Stevens  as  editor  of  the 
"  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal  " ;  the  *•  National  Maga- 
zine*' had  ceased  to  exist;   Isaac  S.  Hin^ham  took  the 

1  ••  Journal  of  the  Cciicral  Conference  for  iScio,"  p.  253. 
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place  of  Hibbard  as  editor  of  the  **  Northern  Christian 
Advocate";  Samuel  H.  Ncsbit,  of  liainl,  editor  of  the 
Pittsburg ;  Cliarlcs  Klliott,  of  Hrooks,  editor  of  the  Central. 
William  L.  I  larris  was  elected  assistant  corresponding  sec* 
retary  of  the  Missionary  Society. 

Soon  after  the  adjouninicnt  of  the  conference,  the 
"  Methodist/'  a  weekly  pa])er,  was  established  in  the  city 
of  New  York  by  an  association  of  ministers  and  laymen. 
George  R.  Crooks,  with  whom  Abel  Stevens  was  afterward 
associated,  was  editor,  assisted  by  an  able  staff  of  contrib- 
uting editors.  It  t(M)k  a  conservative  |N)sition  U|)on  the 
slavery  c|ncstion,  was  devoted  chiefly  to  the  advocacy  of 
lay  representation,  and  speedily  obtained  a  very  large  cir- 
culation, which  materially  diminished  the  patronage  of  the 
"  Christian  Advocate." 

Two  of  the  border  conferences  repudiated  the  new 
statute  adopted  by  the  Conference  of  i860.  The  Balti- 
more by  a  unanimous  vote  determined  "  not  to  hold  ccm- 
nection  with  any  ecclesiastical  body  that  makes  non-slave- 
holding  a  condition  of  membership  in  the  church.*'  At  a 
preachers'  meeting  held  September  14,  i860,  in  Wesley 
Chapel,  after  a  formal  complaint  against  the  action  of  the 
General  Conference  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  a  plan  was 
I>roposcd  for  concentrating  at  the  following  General  Con- 
ference the  conservative  element  of  the  church,  and  among 
ihc  demands  to  be  made  were  a  repudiation  of  the  new 
chapter  and  the  placing  of  the  control  of  the  ({uestion 
with  the  Aniuial  Conferences.  A  convention  of  laymen 
from  within  the  hounds  of  the  Baltimore,  Kast  Baltimore, 
Philiulelphia,  and  West  Virginia  conferences  was  held  im 
the  5lh  of  December  .it  the  ICntaw  Street  Church  in  Balti- 
more.  A  delegation  was  present  from  New  York  on  the 
6ih.  Of  the  <>ne  lunulred  and  sixteen  churches  in  the  l^alti- 
•.nore  Conference,  si.xty-three  were  represented.     An  ad- 
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dress  to  the  conference  named  was  adopted,  urging  it  to 
sever  its  connection  with  the  General  Conference. 

Agitation  arose  in  that  part  of  the  IMiiladelphia  Confer* 
ence  known  as  the  Peninsula,  suggesting  negotiations  with 
the  Baltimore  and  other  border  conferences.  The  subject 
was  discussed  at  the  Baltimore  Conference  without  bring- 
ing matters  to  an  issue ;  but  Bishop  Scott  declined  to  or* 
dain  a  candidate  for  elder's  orders  because  he  publicly 
excepted  to  the  new  chapter,  st«iting  the  ground  of  his 
action  in  these  words :  "  I  regard  myself  restrained  from 
ordaining  any  one  who  declines  to  take  ufion  him  the  or- 
dination  vows  without  qualification  or  exception." 

At  the  same  time  a  convention  of  laymen,  by  a  vote  of 
ninety-one  to  thirty-two,  passed  resolutions  reconmicnding 
the  adoption  of  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  the  unconsti- 
tutional «ictton  of  the  General  Conference  had  destroyed 
the  unity  of  the  church,  and  that  the  Baltimore  Conference 
does  not  recognize  its  jurisdiction.  Should  three  <iiiarters 
of  the  Annual  Conferences  within  a  year  nj^rce  with  it  in 
abrogating  the  new  chapter  and  in  ignoring  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  slavery  in  the  Discipline,  the  Baltimore  Conference 
would  reunite  with  them  in  church-fellowship. 

Scott  refused  to  entertain  motions  relating  to  a  division 
of  the  church,  but  subsequently  allowed  the  secretary  to 
put  the  question  on  the  adoption  of  a  similar  series  of  prop- 
ositions. On  resuming  the  chair  he  ordered  a  paper  to  be 
spread  on  the  "  Journal  "  declaring  the  action  null  iind  void 
regarded  as  conference  action,  and  proceed  to  finish  the 
business  of  the  session.  One  hundred  and  thirty-two  of  the 
one  hundred  and  seventy-one  members  of  the  conference 
were  present ;  eighty-three  voted  for  immediate  separation.' 

Throughout  the  border  excitement  prevailed,  and  it 
spread  to  all  parts  of  the  church. 

1  Matlack. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  FRATRICIDAL  WAR   AND  ITS  SEQUELS. 

TlIK  State  of  the  country  became  atarmini;.  Discus- 
sions, of  wliich  the  institution  of  slavery  was  the  center,  had 
necessitated  its  introduction  into  national  politics,  where 
it  was  complicated  with  the  controversy  upon  the  funda- 
mental question  as  to  whether  the  national  i^ovemnient  is 
a  federal  union  of  States  or  a  federal  union  of  the  people. 
The  relation  of  slavery  to  the  Territories  became  a  burning 
issue,  upon  which  the  newly  formed  Republican  party  took 
the  ^Tound  that  slavery  had  no  constitutional  standinjr  in 
the  Territories.  The  Democratic  party  divided  between 
the  followers  of  Douglas,  who  held  that  the  people  of  the 
Territories  should  have  the  right  to  decide  for  themselves, 
and  the  main  body,  wliich  declared  that  slave- hoKlers 
settling  in  the  Territories  had  a  constitutional  right  to  take 
with  them  their  proi)crty  in  slaves. 

The  failure  of  the  Republican  party  to  elect  John  C. 
Kreiii*»iit  President  did  not  give  rest  to  the  country,  and 
a  bitterness  was  engendered  which  could  have  but  one  re- 
sult. The  effort  of  the  Union  party,  which  nominated  John 
Bell,  of  Tennessee,  and  lulward  l^-verett,  of  Massachusetts, 
respectively  for  President  and  Vice-President,  as  an  attempt 
to  cast  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters,  though  patriotic  in 
purpose,  was  a  failure. 
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The  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Novembcrp  i860, 
brought  to  a  crisis  the  explosive  elements  which  had  been 
gathering  beneath  the  surface  of  a  wonderful  national  pros- 
|>erity.  When  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  \x\yo\\  the  distinc- 
tion  between  conservatives  and  radicals  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  relatively  to  slavery  disappeared. 

The  records  of  the  Baltimore  Conference  show  that 
sixty-six  ministers  of  that  body  had  withdrawn,  headed 
by  John  S.  Martin,  the  secretary,  who  carried  the  archives 
with  him.  The  minutes  contain  the  declaration  made  by 
them  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  March,  1861,  and  state 
thcit  "  if  any  of  the  above-named  brethren  be  present  and 
cooperate  in  the  business  of  the  conference  at  its  next  ses- 
sion, or  shall  so6ner  signify  to  the  bishops  their  acknowl- 
edgments of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church,  this  conference 
will  consider  their  act  of  withdrawcil  as  null  and  void." 

No  returns  were  received  at  th.it  conference  from  the 
Winchester,  Lcwisburg,  Roanoke,  Kockingh<im,  and  Po- 
tomac districts,  which,  the  preceding  year,  had  reported 
16,756  members  and  2193  probationers.  These  districts 
were  afterward  formed  into  a  district  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South.  The  next  year  a  new  district, 
entitled  the  Virginia,  was  formed,  with  John  Lanahan  as 
presiding  elder.  It  consisted  of  only  seven  appointments, 
but  the  minutes  contain  a  significant  addendum :  "  Other 
appointments  in  the  Virginia  work  will  be  announced  as 
circumstances  may  require.**  The  record  of  the  Haliiniore 
Conference  for  1863  shows  a  decrease  of  21,065  members. 

The  Rev.  Anthony  Hcwley,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
General  Conference  of  that  year  from  Arkansas,  and  who 
joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1848,  was  hung 
by  a  mob  on  the  13th  of  Sei)tember,  1866,  at  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.  He  had  been  falsely  charged  with  promoting  an 
insurrection  in  Texas,  and,  not  desiring  trouble,  had  de- 


fcrcucc  and  was  about  to  prcacl 
paiiie<l  by  a  mob,  entered  tlic 
bishop  tu  leave  within  two  liou 
church  did  not  cease  its  work  ii 
shed,  and  tlic  responsibility  woi 
conference." 

The  conferences,  in  most  inst.i 
voice,  passed  rcs<)lulioiis  pledyinj 
at;e  and  assist  the  army  and  nav 

The  Central  Ohio  Conference  i 
contemplating;  the  proclamation 
the  only  soliilion  of  the  cxistin 
body  forwarded  a  resolution,  p; 
tcnilKT  22,  lSf.2,  declaring:  "  \V 
come  when,  from  a  material  m 
the  country,  snch  a  |)roclamatioi: 
earnestly  bcsccdi  the  I'rcsident 
proclaim  the  cmanci|)ation  of  all 
States,  payini;  loyal  men  a  rcn? 
their  slaves."  Ik-fore  the  comn 
injlton  the  I'rosiilcnt  had  issued  ; 
cfTcct  the  first  day  of  tlic  new  yi 

A  circiinistaiico  which  Hishop 
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IMPORTANT  LEGISLATION. 
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national  conflict  pervaded  the  assembly,  and  by  unanimous 
vote  the  trustees  of  the  church  were  requested  to  display 
above  the  building  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  HHiott, 
of  the  "  Central  Christian  Advocate  "  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
had  received  from  the  loyal  women  of  St.  Louis  the  gift 
of  a  flag,  and  the  conference  voted  that  it  be  suspended 
in  the  church  during  the  deliberations  of  the  body. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
two  hundred  and  seven  to  nine: 

**  That  we  recommend  the  amendment  of  the  general 
rule  on  slavery  so  that  it  shall  read,  '  Slave-holding,  buy- 
ing or  selling  slaves.* 

*'  That  we  recommend  the  suspension  of  the  Fourth 
Restrictive  Rule  for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  the  foregoing 
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and  Oliver  Hoyt  of  Connecticut,  deputecf.  by  a  conven- 
tion just  held  in  Philadclifhia,  appeared  before  the  con* 
terence,  and  Strong,  the  secretary,  read  aw  uddress  upon 
lay  delegation,  in  wliich  the  method  of  taking  the  vote 
upon  the  subject  was  criticised  as  inadequate  to  ascertain 
the  true  sense  of  the  laity,  and  asking  special  attention  to  the 
subject  of  introduciu},'  lay  representation,  which,  the  con- 
vention affirmeii,  stood  firmly  on  Methodist,  I'rotestant, 
and  Scriptural  ground,  and  would  give  to  the  Christian 
world  a  new  t;naranty  of  the  jierpctuity  of  Methodism, 
since  it  agreed  with  primitive  usa^e  and  is  llie  distinctive 
mark  of  I'rotestant  Christianity, 

The  committee  which  was  appointed  to  convey  to  the 
President  of  tJie  United  States  its  sym])athies  and  appro- 
bation made  a  verbal  report  througli  Ilishop  Ames,  who 
presented  the  following  autograph  letter  from  Abraham 
Lincoln : 

"Gentlemen:  In  rcs])onse  to  your  address,  .illow  me 
to  attest  the  accumcy  of  its  historical  statements,  iiulorse 
the  sentiments  it  expresses,  and  thank  you  in  the  nation's 
name  for  the  sure  promise  it  gives. 

"  Nobly  sustained  as  the  government  has  been  by  all 
the  churches,  I  would  utter  nothing  which  might  in  the 
least  appear  invidious  against  any.  Yet  without  this  it 
may  fairly  be  said  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
not  less  devoted  than  the  best,  is  by  its  greater  numbers 
the  most  im)>orlant  of  all.  It  is  no  fault  in  others  that  the 
Methodist  Church  sends  more  soldiers  to  the  field,  mure 
nurses  to  the  hospitals,  and  more  jjraycrs  to  heaven  th.ui 
any.  God  bless  the  Methodist  Church!  bless  all  the 
churches!  and  blessed  be  God,  who  in  this  our  great  tri,il 
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A  change  which  had  the  practical  effect  of  rcnderinjj  at- 
tendance upon  the  class-meeting  vohintary  was  made  in 
the  chapter  relating  to  the  means  of  grace. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  constitution  of  a  General 
I^oard  of  Trustees,  to  hold  in  trust  f(»r  the  benefit  of  the 
Methodist  ICpiscopal  Church  any  and  all  donations,  be- 
quests, and  grants  made  to  the  church  without  special 
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coinmittM  of  ministers  and  laymen,  on  motion  of  Monroe, 
was  empowered  to  detennine  to  what  objects  and  in  what 
proportion  the  money  raised  as  connectional  funds  should 
be  appropriated,  and  to  take  steps  necessary  to  the  proper 
distribiitii>ii.  An  invitation  was  given  to  all  branchesof  the 
ML-thodist  family  in  this  and  other  lands  to  unite  with  the 
Mct[io<li^t  Kpiscopal  Church  in  the  centennial  celebration. 
Davis  Wasyalt  Clark,  I'.dward  Tlioms<in,  and  Calvin 
Kinysley  were  elected  to  the  episcoi«icy.  Clark  was  a 
native  of  the  island  of  Muunt  Desert,  Maine.  Hdncated 
as  Congre^atiunalist.s  his  parents  in  .iSiJ,  when  lie  was 
three  years  old,  were  converted  niider  ilie  preachini;  of  n 
Freewill  Itaptist  cvanyelist  who  visited  tlii:  island.  With 
a  view  to  permanently  occupying  it,  the  i-land  was  visited 
for  the  first  time  by  a  Methodist  preacher  in  1 828.  l(y 
his  labors  Clark  was  led  to  join  a  Methodist  class.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  became  a  student  in  the  Maine  Wes- 
leyan  Seminary,  in  iJ*,^4  he  entered  We.sleyan  University 
in  advance,  and  in  two  years  was  graduated  Haclielor  of 
Arts.  Fur  seven  years  thereafter  he  was  connected  willi 
Amenia  Seniinarj-  in  New  York,  for  two  as  assistant  teacher 
in  mathematics,  and  for  fae  as  princi]>al  in.-^trnctnr  in  phi- 
Inionbv  .iiid  Kii.'Ikli  Itrpriitiirc      Wo  .-iit.-rf.l  .ii.oii  ill.-  ri<ir. 


Presbyterian  Cliiircli,  lit;  joined  ilic 
to  preach,  rapidly  rose,  and  almost 
popularity.  He  turned  aside  to  edii 
upon  the  subject ;  his  essays  were 
States  and  in  l-^n^land,  and  Michi^a 
cellorship  of  lier  university.  lie  v 
"  I-idies'  Ue|tository  "  in  JX44.  S 
headship  of  the  Ohio  Wusleyaii  Ui 
cess  transcended  tlint  «f  any  college 
since  the  days  of  Fisk,  Durbin,  and 
election  to  the  episcopacy  he  was  ( 
Advocate  and  Jonrnal." 

Kini;sley  was  preeminently  self- 
western  New  Ymk,  ;uul  at  the  !\ 
a  Clirislian  and  a  Methodist;  at 
Allef-lieny  Collejje,  liavin^  for  a  Ki 
self  by  teaching  and  utlier  work 
college  by  in'fjht  study.  In  five  y 
through  the  scientific  course,  was 
immediately  elected  assistant  pr< 
anil  the  next  year  nimlc  fnll  i 
being  obliged  to  suspend  on  acco 
aid,  lie  entered  the  pa^^lorate. 
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J.  M.  Trimble  was  made  assistant  corrcs|>ondiiig  scc- 
retar)'  of  the  Missiini.iry  Stuioty.  Diinict  Curry  editor  of 
ihe  "  Cliristiiiii  Advocate  and  jonrnat,"  M.  F.  Crary  of 
tiie  Central,  J.  M.  Reid  of  tlie  Western,  II.  C.  Benson 
I  of  tile  I'acific.  and  D.  I).  Lore  of  the  "  Nortlicrn  Cliristian 
Adv.  .cute." 

Tile  vote  upon  the  siibjctt  nf  lay  delet,'ati<m  during  tlic 
preceding;  qiiiidrenniiim  vvus,  of  the  niiiiistcrs,  I.I.18  for 
and  3of><j  aj^ainst;  of  the  male  members,  3H,K84  for  and 
47,855  a^'aitist.  The  Kentucky  Conference  wiis  not  re- 
jiorled. 

'I'lie  bishojiH  in  iht'lr  JKldres)*  callcil  iillcntinn  to  the  fact 
that  llie  pro^rebs  of  llie  federal  arms  hail  thrown  open  tu 
the  loyal  chiirehes  of  tlic  Union  new  fields  of  Christian 
enterprise  antl  labor,  which  for  nineteen  years  had  been 
in  the  occnjiancy  of  the  Methodist  I\|tisc(>j>al  Chiircli, 
South,  except  at  certain  points  where  they  lia<I  penetrated 
that  territory,  as  the  Methodist  Kpiscopnl  Church  claimed 
that  the  Southern  church  had  disrc^j^arded  the  I'laii  of 
Separation  ami  on  that  account  had  thciiiseUes  declared 
that  plan  null  and  void.  The  bishops  further  affirmed  that 
the  church  should  never  have  been  excluded  from  that 
portion  of  the  United  States,  and  should  never  have  con- 
sented on  any  ground  to  such  exclusion.  They  suggested 
that  in  advanciii(i  in  the  South  the  church  should  go  preach- 
ing Christ,  ami  him  crucifieil,  to  all  chases  of  people,  wel. 
coming  back  such  ministers  ami  members  as  were  cut  olT 
from  their  communion  without  their  voluntary  act;  yet 
avowe<l  it  to  be  their  solemn  judgment  that  none  .-ihould 
be  admitted  who  were  cither  slave-holders  or  tainted  with 
treason. 

As  a  result  of  the  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  18^3 
with  those  of  1859.  they  were  obliged  to  rcjiorta  decrease 
of  50,95 1  members  and  imtbationers.    Of  these  many  had 
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been  Icilled  in  battle  nr  diod  fnim  illness  and  wounds  dur- 
ing the  war. 

The  Liberia  Conference  w.ts  atitliorizcd  to  elect  an  elder 
to  take  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  ltr^liii|»  | 
Durns.     John  Wriyht  Roberts  was  chosen,  and  came   to 
New  York  for  ordination,  which  was  conferred  June  20,  * 
1866,  ill  St.  I'aul's  Clmrcli,  New  York.     Roberts  was  the  \ 
son  of  a  woman  who  had  escaped  from  slavery,  and  who,  ^ 
under  the  dircclion  of  tlie  Colon  i/alioii  Sociciy.  went  to  , 
Ubcria,  tnkiiif;  her  children  with  tier,     There  lii-r  ihrec 
K..n»  joined  Ihe  Metl-dist  ICpiseo|.;il  Clmrcli.     Th.-  eldest  ' 
becaiin;  i;overnornf  ilie  Colony  and  wa-*  the  first  pre^iilent  ' 
of  tile   repMblic;    the  ycmni^esl  reml   ineilicine,   attended 
lectures  in   New  York,   and   was  ^jradnated  with   h<ini>r. 
John  \Vrit;ht  Roberts  .-itiidied  theolojjy  under  the  direction  ' 
of  the  preacher  in  charj^c  of  Monrovia,  and  was  ordained 
cider  ill  1S41.     liishop  Scott  visited  Liberia  in  1S53  and 
met  Roberts,  by  whom  he  was  favorably  iniprcsscil.     Ilia  ^ 
selection  by  the  Liberia  Conference  for  ordination  as  sue-  ' 
cessor  of   Hums   received   Scott's   full    indorsement,   and, 
assisted  by  Janes,  he  ordained  him. 

After  the  General  Conference  Clark  went  South,  cn- 
deavorinj,'  to  reconstruct  the  Methodist  ICpiscopal  Chiireli 
in  that  ]>arl  of  (he  country.  Several  conferences  had  l>eeu 
formed  in  the  South,  suib  as  the  Kentucky,  the  Miss.niri. 
the  Arkansas,  and  the  Weslein  Virj^inia.  Clark  ort;aMizc<l 
the  Ilnlston  Conference  at  .Alliens.  'rLiin..  in  Jinie.  iSfi,, 
thenueleiisbein^'six  ministers  transferred  from  ihe  North  ; 
forty-two  were  admitted,  ihirty-tw.i  from  IIil-  Mitlimlist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  several  of  them  at,'e<I  men  whose 
ministcri-il  life  antedated  the  <1i\ision.  The  Mississippi 
Conference  was  orj;anizcd  in  September  of  the  same  year. 
The  South  Carolina  and  the  Tennessee  were  oruanizt-d 
in  1866,  and  on  Jannary  3,   1867,  the  Te.\a!;  was  formed. 
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the  Georgia  October  loth,  and  the  Alabama  October 
I7lh.  At  the  session  of  the  Kentucky  Conference  of  the 
Mcthoiiist  Kpiscopal  Church,  South,  September,  1865, 
einhteeii  ministers,  among  whom  were  mime  of  marked 
ability,  withdrew  and  were  received  as  local  preachers  in 
a  QiiarUrly  Cuiifereiicc  of  tlie  Melhudist  iCpiscopal  Cliurch, 
and  at  the  unsiiin^i  session  of  the  Kenincky  Conference 
were  received  into  full  connection  and  duly  appointed. 

The  local  troubles  atlendiny  tlie  spread  of  the  Methodist 
K|jiscopal  Clnirch  in  the  Soulhern  Stales  at  tliat  time 
were  lieitlier  ^^reater  nor  less  than  \X\\^\X  have  been  ex- 
pected in  view  of  t!ie  liistory  of  tlie  cluirclies  and  of  the 
country,  the  situation,  and  the  stale  of  the  public  mind  in 

I    the  North  and  South  respectively. 

'  The  Missionary  Society  appropriated  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars to  be  at  the  disposal  of  Hishop  Clark  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  school  for  freedmen.  It  was  located  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  was  opened  in  January,  iSfifi,  under 
the  charge  of  the  Rev.  J..hn  Seys  and  the  Rev.  O.  O. 
Kiiiyht.  The  jjovernnient  fitted  up  an  armory  which  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy  upon 
the  approach  of  the  federal  army,  ami  throni^h  the  action 
of  the  Freedmen's  Itureau  turned  it  <>vcr  In  this  school, 
which  in  its  second  year  had  eight  hunilred  pupils.  Nash- 
ville, however,  soon  provided  puldic  instniclion  for  coloreil 
children,  which  led  to  the  transformation  of  this  school  into 
a  college  for  the  higher  education  of  the  negro,  which 
was  chartered  in  1866,  and  the  following  year  began  its 
career  as  the  Central  Tennessee  College.  Under  the 
presidency  of  Ji>hn  llraden  this  has  developed  into  an 
institution  commanding  universal  respect.  Besides  the 
ordinary  college  faculty,  it  has  theological,  medical,  law, 
and  industrial  de[)artments. 

The  general  committee,  aj>|)ointcd  by  the  General  Con- 
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ference  of  1864  to  arrange  for  the  centennial  celebration, 
met  in  Cleveland,  O.,  in  February,  1865.  Abel  Stevcnji 
was  requested  to  prepare  a  centennial  volume,  and  John 
McClintock  to  add  a  chapter  explaining  the  action  of  the 
committee.  A  central  committee  consisting  of  Drs.  McClin- 
tock, Curry,  and  Crooks,  Oliver  Hoyt,  James  Bishop,  and 
Charles  C.  North  was  empowered  to  m.-ike  all  necessary 
arrangements.  The  propositions  which  they  submitted  to 
the  church  were :  "That  the  Centenary  Kducational  Fund 
should  be  placed  before  the  people  as  the  prominent  object 
for  connectional  contributions,  and  that  if  any  contributors 
desired  to  specify  the  objects  of  their  subscriptions  in  whole 
or  in  part,  they  should  have  the  liberty  to  select  from  any 
one  of  the  following  interests:  i.  The  Ccntenar)'  Kduca- 
tional Fund.  2.  The  Garrett  Riblical  School  at  Kvanston. 
3.  The  Methodist  General  Biblical  Institute  at  Concord, 
to  be  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  4.  A  Biblical 
Institute  in  the  Kastern  Middle  St.itcs.  5.  A  Biblical 
Institute  in  Cincinnati  or  vicinity.  6.  A  Biblical  Institute 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  Contributions  to  the  last  three  objects 
should  be  retained  and  managed  by  the  Fducational  Board 
until  they  were  sure  that  enough  had  been  tictually  raised 
from  other  sources  to  make  the  aggregate  aniount,  inchul- 
ing  the  connectional  contributions,  for  these  respective 
objects  not  less  than  $150,000  in  each  case.  7.  The 
erection  of  a  centenary  missionary  building  for  the  Mission 
House  at  New  York.  8.  The  Irish  Connectional  Fund. 
9.  The  Biblical  School  at  Bremen,  Germany.  10.  The 
Chartered  Fund.  There  was  added  to  these  objects  the 
Sunday-school  Children's  Fund." 

The  Annual  Conferences  provided  for  the  deliver\'  on 
the  first  Sabbath  of  January.  1866,  of  memorial  sermons 
and  for  prayer  for  God's  blessing  upon  the  church.  The 
thank-offerings  of  the  people,  as  reported  to  the  General 
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Conference  of  1868,  amountcil  to  $8,709,498. 39,  ami  to 
this  s\xm  a  consiilurable  aniuuiit  was  stibsuqticntly  added. 
The  churcli  at  liirgo  did  not  share  llio  view  of  tlic  commit. 
tec  that  the  iiriiiciijal  donations  should  be  coimectional 
as  distintfiiishcd  from  local ;  hence  the  bishups  in  their  rc- 
I  |>urt  say,  "  Wliile  some  noble  donations  were  made  to  the 
Mission  House,  to  the  General  Kducational  Fund,  and  to 
I  the  Irish  andGi;rman  funds,  thclai^erpart  of  thecontribu- 
I  tions  were  nivcn  to  colleges  and  seminaries,  and  for  the 
erection  and  improvement  of  church  edifices  and  parson- 
a^'cs."  Tiie  smns  contributed  for  the  Irish  and  German 
funds,  for  tlic  Sun<lay- school  Children's  I-'und,  for  Con- 
cord anil  Garrett  Iliblical  Institutes,  Drew  Thcolofjical 
Scmiimry,  .md  the  Mission  House  readied  considerably 
over  $1,000,000.  Daniel  Drew,  a  layman  of  St  I'aul's 
Church  iti  Ihc  city  of  New  York,  gave  about  $600,000  at 
different  times,  of  which  $500,000  were  included  in  this 
rc|K>rt,  as  was  '"  Heck  Hall,"  erected  by  the  Garrett  Iliblical 
Institute  in  h<mor  i>f  Barbara  Ileck. 

Notwithstanding;  these  e.<(lraordinary  cuntribntions,  ihc 
receiptsof  the  Missionary  Society  sho\ve<l  an  unparalleled 
increase;  $1,304,507  more  than  lia<l  been  receiveil  in  any 
preceding  quadrcnnium  were  given  in  that  which  closed 
with  the  General  Conference  of  1868.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  ill  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  the  people 
were  giving  liberally  to  the  Christian  and  Sam'tary  Com- 
missions,  an<I  in  the  latter  part  to  the  I-*ree<l men's  Aid  and 
Chtirch  Extension  Societies,  this  may  well  be  characterized 
as  "  an  era  of  benevolence." 

A  number  of  those  ministers  who  seceded  from  the 
Mclh<Klist  Kpiscitpal  Church,  and  who  wiih  Scolt  and 
others  fininded  ihe  Wosleyan  Connection  in  1 843,  retnrncd 
in  1867  to  the  MethiHlisl  ICpiscopal  Chiirth.  am-nig  them 
the  celebrated  debater  and   theologian,  Lutlier  Lee,  the 
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ever-res])ectcd  Cyrus  PriiKtle,  niul  the  historian  of  ■'The 
AntislavKry  Stnitjylc  arul  'rriiinij)li  in  tlic  Methodist  Kpis- 
copal  Cliurdi."  l.iicitis  C.  Mallack. 

The  (Idicral  Conference  of  1868  met  in  Chicann.  Ill, 
Scvcntl  circumstances  jusiificil  tii«  statement  of  llie  bish- 
ops in  iheir  address,  that  never  in  the  history  of  the  church 
had  aGeneral  Conference  convened  under  more  favorablu 
circumstances.   The  war  had  ended,  slavery  had  perished,  I 
and  in  the  hist  fonr  years  there  had  been  a  yain  in  the  1 
South  of  550  traveling  preachers  and  117,336  members; 
37,235   members  and   177   traveiinj;  preachers  had   been  I 
added    to   ihc   conferences  in    Kentucky,    Missouri,   and 
Arkansas,  and  above  20,000  nienibtrs  and  nearly  7000  ' 
probationers    were    included    in    the   colored    conferumcs 
established  by  authority  of  the  Conference  of  1864.      The  | 
number   of   members   and   pnibatiimiTs   at   the  close   of  ' 
1867  was  1,146,081,  an  incTe.isc   of  332,087,  liic  largest  \ 
in  the  history  of  the  chnrch,  with  ime  exception,  namely,  1 
the  last  quadrennium  of  the  uniiLd  church,  when  the  in-  j 
crease  was  more  than  375,000. 

The  first  i|iiistii>n  of  importance  was,  whether  provi- 
sional delegates,  chosen  by  the  mission  conferences  organ- 
ized in  the  South  duringand  after  the  war  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  last  General  Conference,  should  be  admitted. 
After  protracted  debate  and  various  attentpts  to  har- 
monize the  .sentiment  of  the  body,  resolutions  were  (Kissed 
repealing  the  acticm  of  the  General  Conference  <)f  lRfi4, 
restricting,  or  purporting  to  restrict,  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges  of  the  Annual  Conferences  which  the  bishops  were 
authorised  to  form  within  the  United  States  an<l  Territories, 
declarinr,'  the  cmiferenccs  so  forme<l  to  be  Annual  Confer- 
ences vested  with  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  innnnnities 
usual  to  such  ciinferences,  and  admitting  the  provisional 
delegates  elected  by  them,  after  their  credentials  should 
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these  were  George  J.  Hamilton  of  New  York  City,  Samuel 
Preston  of  Vrrmont,  and  William  H.  Whitelicad  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Nearly  the  entire  conference  was  ready  to  grant  lay 
representation  when  it  should  l)e  ascertained  that  the 
]>eop]e  dci^ired  it,  but  a  radical  division  of  sentiment  ap- 
I>eared  as  to  tlie  authority  of  the  General  Conference, 
though  a  large  number  of  the  members  assumed  that  to 
make  the  change  was  within  its  constitutional  ]M)wers.  A 
standing  committee  on  lay  representation  was  appointed, 
including  must  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  conference,  and 
K.  O.  Haven  w.is  elected  its  chairman.  On  the  twenty- 
second  day  majority  and  minority  reports  were  presented. 
The  majority  held  in  substance  that  the  conference  pos- 
sessed and  should  then  and  there  exercise  the  power  to 
enact  a  statute  providing  for  the  admission  of  laymen. 
The  minority  held  that  the  Second  Restrictive  Rule  must 
be  changed  before  such  a  statute  could  be  constitutionally 
enacted. 

The  debate  was  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the 
subject  and  continued  for  several  days.  It  being  found  im- 
possible to  .'igree,  a  committee  of  conference  was  appointed, 
including  members  of  the  majority  and  the  minority, 
with  additions.  Their  report  .ns  amended  w«is  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-one;  there  were  three 
votes  in  the  negative,  and  eight  menibers  were  absent. 

The  resolutions  were:  "That  the  General  Conference 
declares  its  readiness  to  admit  lay  delegates  whenever  the 
people  desire  it,  and  recommends  to  the  godly  considera- 
tion of  the  ministers  and  members  a  change  of  the  Disci- 
pline, particularly  the  restrictive  rule  providing  that  the 
General  Conference  shall  be  composed  of  niinistcrial  and 
lay  clelcgates.  the  lay  to  consist  of  two  laymen  foi  each 
Annual  Conference,  except  such  Annual  Confea^nces  as 
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of  the  "  Sunday-school  Journal  **  and  IkmiIcs  of  instruction. 
Samuel  Y.  Monroe,  correspondin};  secretary  of  the  Church 
Extension  Society,  had  lost  his  life  in  February,  1867, 
by  falling  from  a  train  while  on  his  way  to  present  the 
cause  to  a  church  in  Hrooklyn,  N.  Y.  A.  J.  Kynett,  who 
had  been  previously  selected  by  the  bishops  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  his  death,  and  w*ho  had  entered  ufKHi 
his  duties  July  I,  1867,  was  elected  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  that  society. 

Propositions  looking  toward  a  union  with  the  Methodist 
ICpiscopal  Church  were  received  from  the  African  Mcth- 
mlist  Kpiscopal  Church  and  the  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Zion  Church.  As  a  result  of  these  communications 
the  conference  ordered  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  confer  with  a  like  commission  from  the  African  Meth- 
odist Kpiscopal  Zion  Church,  and  arrange  for  the  unicm  of 
that  body  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  em- 
jwwercd  it  to  treat  with  a  similar  ccnnmission  from  any 
other  Methodist  church  that  desired  like  union. 

A  petition  was  received  from  the  Rev.  L.  C.  Matlack 
and  fifteen  of  the  official  members  of  the  church  of  which 
he  was  pastor  at  Elkton,  Md.,  requesting  the  General 
Conference  to  rescind  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  1836  censuring  certain  of  its  members 
for  lecturing  on  and  in  favor  of  modern  ab<>lilionism,  and 
in  particular  for  attending  an  abolition  convention  in  Cin- 
cinnati (luring  the  session  of  the  conference.  Such  action 
was  taken.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Norris,  who  with  Georj»c 
Storrs  had  been  censured  by  these  resolutions,  survived  to 
see  them  rescinded. 

The  perpetuation  of  the  Board  of  Education,  which  had 
been  provisionally  formed,  was  provided  for  by  the  adop. 
tion  of  the  report  of  the  coniniittce  on  education  presented 
by  John  McClintock.  chairman.  Its  duty  as  prescribeil  in 
the  report  was  **  to  invest  the  principal  of  the  Centenary 
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ICducational  Fund,  and  to  appropriate  the  interest  in  order 
to  help  young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry  of  the  Meth- 
odist Kpiscopal  Church  and  for  its  foreign  missionary  work, 
and  to  aid  the  biblical  and  theological  schools  already  in 
existence,  and  such  as  may  with  the  approval  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  hereafter  be  established,  and  to  aid  uni- 
versities, colleges,  and  academies  now  existing,  and  those 
which  may  herciifter  be  founded  under  the  patronage  of 
the  church."  I'uture  contributions  were  to  be  held  in 
trust  by  the  board  for  the  assistance  of  the  needy  and 
worthy  seckinj;  an  education  in  the  church,  or  for  specific 
educational  purposes,  as  the  donors  or  the  conferences 
whence  the  contributions  came  should  direct.  Certain 
restrictions  guarding  the  integrity  of  the  fund  were  intro- 
duced into  the  charter. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  previous  to  1866  had 
cooperated  wilh  various  societies  established  for  the  care 
and  instruction  of  the  frecdmcn,  but  in  that  year  the 
Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church 
was  duly  oi^anized  in  Cincinnati,  and  in  1 866  and  1867  it 
received  the  conlial  approval  of  the  AnnuttI  Conferences. 
This  General  Conference  on  the  1  st  of  June  recognized  the 
society,  sanctioned  its  organization,  approved  its  objects, 
commended  it  to  tlie  libennl  support  of  the  people,  recom- 
mended the  conferences  to  place  it  upon  the  list  of  annual 
contributions,  and  authorized  the  bishops  to  appoint  a 
traveling  preacher  as  corresponding  secretary.  In  har- 
mony with  this  action.  Richard  S.  Rust,  wlm  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  organization  prior  to  its  recognition  by  the 
General  Conference,  was  chosen  corres])onding  secret.iry. 
The  liberality  of  the  church  was  marked  even  before  tliis, 
for  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  it  had  received  $,17,I.1Q  89. 
During  the  first  two  years  it  received  some  aid  from  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau. 
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The  church  now  entered  upon  a  remarkable  career  of 
Mlucational  development.  Boston  University  was  char- 
tered in  1869,  Isaac  Rich,  Lee  Claflin,  and  Jacob  Sleeper 
ieing  associated  in  its  foundation.  Rich  was  a  native  of 
^ellfleet,  Mass.  He  became  a  member  of  the  church 
ivhen  twenty  years  of  age,  and  accumulated  a  large  fortune 
IS  a  merchant.  Ikreaved  of  his  children,  he  concentrated 
lis  affections  upon  the  church,  and  began  to  give  early  in 
ife,  bestowing  large  sums  upon  Wesleyan  Academy  and 
IVesIeyan  University,  at  the  latter  erecting  a  beautiful 
ibrary  hall.  Claflin  also  was  a  liberal  patron  of  these  insti- 
lutions,  and  of  the  school  of  theology  of  Boston  University, 
hie  contributed  extensively  to  the  establishment  of  a  scm- 
nary  at  Orangeville,  S.  C,  now  known  as  the  Claflin 
University.  Sleeper  was  a  banker  and  a  native  of  Maine ; 
ie  removed  to  Hoslon  in  1825  and  w<is  closely  connected 
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large  sum  was  piven  bj-  the  Hon.  Geor^-e  V.  Coinstock, 
of  Syracuse. 

Uurint:  the  fmir  years  succeeding  the  (luticral  Confer- 
ence of  iSCiS  the  Methmlist  I-IpiscoiKil  Church  was  greatly 
boreavcil.  Bishop  Rikcr,  wiio  liad  sutTercd  from  partial 
}iaralysis  fur  siime  years,  died  on  the  8th  of  December, 

1871- 

Ur.  John  McClintock.  president  of  Drew  Theological 
Seminary,  the  most  untversally  accomplished  man  Ameri- 
can Methodism  had  produced,  writer,  author,  translator, 
editor,  and  preacher,  and  who,  while  in  I'aris  during  the 
Civil  War  as  pastor  of  tlie  American  chapol,  so  commanded 
the  confidence  of  President  Lincoln  that  lie  declared  him 
to  be  worthy  for  the  position  of  minister  to  France,  died  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1870,  at  the  age  cf  fifty-five. 

Charles  lUliott,  author  and  editor,  missionary  to  the 
Indians  and  college  professor,  who  took  a  prominent  part 
in  nine  consecntive  General  Conferences,  and  had  edited 
three  of  the  "  Advocates,"  finished  his  useful  but  some- 
what stormy  career  on  January  6,  1 869. 

Itishop  Clark,  who  was  in  his  usual  vigor  until  the  close 
of  the  year  1  !t6Q,  rapidly  failed  Jn  the  spring  of  1870,  and 
on  April  6,  1R71,  after  administering  the  communion  at 
the  New  York  Ccinfcrcnce,  of  which  he  had  been  so  long  a 
memlH:r,  and  making  a  touching  address,  he  called  IJishop 
Simpson  to  the  thair  and  retired.  It  was  his  last  puiilic 
effort,  and  he  died  on  ihc  2.^1  "f  May. 

Itisliop  Kingsley  had  been  ap]M>inted  to  visit  the  mis- 
sions in  China  and  India,  and  in  returning  went  to  the 
Iluly  I-and.  Accoini>anicd  by  II.  Ilauiiister,  of  the  Gar- 
rett Hiblical  Institute,  who  was  then  in  Iteirut,  on  the 
morning  of  April  6,  1870,  he  ascended  to  the  top  of  the 
house  to  view  the  heights  of  I.channn.  After  breakfast 
he  was  attacked  with   heart  disease  and  died  in  a  few 
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minutes.     Over  his  tomb  in  Beirut  stands  a  monument 
erected  by  American  Methodists. 

Hishop  Thomson  died  of  pneumonia  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
March  22^  1870.  By  his  death  a  vacancy  was  made  which 
no  one  man  could  fill.  Porter  judiciously  observes  that 
"  he  was  a  man  of  deep  piety,  fine  taste,  tender  heart,  ex- 
tensive reading,  a  charming  preacher  and  writer,  and  gen- 
erally beloved.  He  lived  just  at  the  time  and  place  where 
his  rare  talents  were  needed  and  could  be  turned  to  the  best 
account/' 

During  this  quadrennium  a  controversy  arose  in  the 
Book  Concern  at  New  York  which  seriously  agitated  the 
entire  denomination,  occasioning  acrimonious  discussion  in 
the  church  papers  and  much  scandal. 

Lanahan,  the  new  assistant  agent,  on  assuming  his 
duties  found  the  business  moving  in  well-worn  ruts.  A 
certain  proportion  of  the  letters  were  daily  placed  upon 
his  desk,  but  no  special  work  of  importance  seemed  to  fall 
naturally  into  his  hands.  Kvery  department  had  a  head, 
either  real  or  nominal.  lie  therefore  set  himself  to  master 
the  workings  of  those  departments  which  had  been  spe- 
cially under  the  care  of  his  predecessor,  and  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  before  he  discovered  what  seemed  t*>  him  serious 
irregularities  in  the  printing  anil  bindery  departments. 
Speaking  with  frankness  to  the  agent,  he  did  n(»t  receive 
the  cooperation  whirh  he  e.xpirted.  He  found  also  that 
the  snl)«>rdinales  whose  nictluuls  In*  was  studying  were 
apprised  that  he  was  in  pursuit  of  tluni.  This  increased 
his  vigilance  and  activity,  and  rumors,  some  of  which  ex- 
aggerated and  others  distorted  the  facts,  spread  abroail 
through  the  paper,  ink.  leather,  and  various  other  tr.idcs. 
The  newspapers  began  to  publish  allegations  of  fraud  and 
defalcations  in  the  Methodist  Book  Concern. 

Publicity   aggravated    the   situation   and    divided    the 
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church  into  factions.  The  agent  maintained  that  the 
methods  of  his  coadjutor  were  harsh  and  uncharitable  and 
that  his  accusations  were  not  always  sustained.  Various 
general  officers  of  the  church  sympathized  with  this  view, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  editors  of  the  church  papers,  and  the 
detector  of  frauds  found  himself  an  object  of  contumely 
as  an  accuser  of  the  brethren. 

The  Book  Committee  was  convened;  the  assistant 
agent  presented  his  case,  and  the  committee  speedily 
divided,  a  majority  of  more  th«in  two  thirds  supporting  the 
agent,  the  remainder  approving  the  work  of  the  assistant 
agent.  The  ablest  men  of  the  committee  were  represented 
in  the  minority  as  well  as  in  the  majority.  Both  reports 
were  .sent  out  to  the  Annual  Conferences,  where  in  mo.st 
cases  the  majority  report  was  treated  with  respect  and  that 
of  the  minority  laid  on  the  table. 

The  assistant  agent  was  suspended  and  put  on  trial 
before  the  Book  Committee  and  the  bishops,  whose  con- 
current action  was  necessary  to  convict.  Before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first  trial  the  charges  were  withdrawn. 

Subsequently  a  peculiar  controversy  arose  between  the 
agent  and  the  assistant  book  agent.  The  latter  had  de- 
manded access  to  the  books  and  proposed  to  tak^  them 
aside  to  be  investigated  by  ex|>erts.  The  cigent  refused 
to  surrender  them  for  the  purpose,  and  the  assistant  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Cf»urt  of  the  State  of  New  York 
for  an  injunction  to  compel  him  to  do  .so.  For  thus  taking 
the  affairs  of  the  church  into  the  civil  courts  he  was  sus- 
pended and  put  upon  trial  before  the  committee. 

When  the  proceedings  began  the  prosecution  was  rep- 
resented by  the  Hon.  K.  L.  Fancher  and  the  Hon.  Theo- 
dore Runyon,  and  the  defendant  by  the  Hon.  George  G, 
Reynolds,  of  Brooklyn,  and  J.  M.  Buckley.  The  committee 
first  decided  that  the  proceedings  should  take  place  in 


iiiunias  w.  rnce  i>i  iniiaai 
Oliver  Hoyt  of  Nciv  York, 
voted  that  the  proceedings  si 
sion  and  that  reporters  of  tlie  c 

The  result  of  the  sccoml  t 
the  committee  foiiiul  ti)c  defi 
the  fifTairs  of  the  church  into 
that  he  shonhl  be  reniove< 
Janes  and  Ames  divided;  th 
to  Lannhni),  ulm,  he  intimal 
covcries,  but  also  .staled  that 
rcacheil  the  coiiclitsiiin  that  it 
the  Vote  of  the  cninniiltce  ten 
to  tlo  this.  As  the  law  riqiii 
shonhl  concur  in  the  findintr 
agent  in  jwssLS-^ion  of  his  olli 

Meanwhile  the  snbjcct  <if  1 
the  church,  as  provided  in  th 
eral  Conference  of  iS68.  I'l 
{ill  whether  the  necessary 
ministry  coiihl  he  obtained, 
and  so  sharp  the  divi>ion  that 
with  lay  representation  as.-iiic 


CHAPTER  XXr. 
'Fraternal  relations  and  their  concomitants. 

When  the  General  Conference  of  187a  assembled  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  the  bishoits,  ihnuiyh  Simpson,  reported 
that  each  conference  had  voted  on  the  proiiosition  to  alter 
tlie  Scconii  Restrictive  Ktile  so  as  to  add,  "  not  more  than 
two  lay  delegates  fnr  each  Annua!  Conference,"  and  that 
the  result  was,  for  the  pntiM)sed  change,  4915.  nt,''""'*^  't. 
1597,  blank,  4,  showhii;  that  the  necessary  three  fourths 
have  been  obtained,  with,  however,  only  32  votes  to  sjKire. 

Awaiting  admission,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  lay 
delet^ates,  provisionally  elected,  appeared  at  the  door  of 
the  General  Conference.  As  soon  as  the  body  was  ort,'an. 
ized  the  bishops  made  the  foregoing  report,  and  after  dis- 
cussions  and  various  resolutions,  by  a  vote  of  two  hundred 
and  cinhty-tliree  in  the  adirinative  niid  si\  in  the  ticKalive, 
the  (iener.il  Conference  formally  concnrred  with  the  An- 
nual Conferences  in  chaniiing  the  Second  Restrictive  Rule. 
Hy  a  subsc(|uent  vote  the  plan  of  lay  delejj.ition  was 
ath'pted,  thirty-six  voting  in  the  negative;  and  by  a  vote 
of  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  to  one  was  ordered  the 
calHiig  of  the  mil  of  the  l.iymen  whose  certificates  tjf  elec- 
tion were  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary,  .ind  their  admission 
to  seats  in  the  General  Conference  allowed. 

The  negative  vote  was  cast  hy  the  lale  Dr.  Wilhain  M. 
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Perrine,  of  Michigaiii  who  held,  vindicating  his  Wew  with 
ability,  that  the  clcr(;y  and  the  laity  should  sit  in  sepa- 
rate houses  and  that  the  plan  as  adopted  contained  grave 
defects  which  would  work  injury  to  the  church. 

Throuj^h  their  chairman,  Dr.  James  Strong,  the  lay 
delegates  after  being  seated  presented  an  address  to  the 
conference.  It  recognized  the  gravity  and  responsibility 
of  the  hour  and  the  train  of  divine  providence  that  had  led 
to  it ;  deprecated  any  se|)aration  of  .<io-calletI  temporal  and 
spiritual  }K>\vers  of  th«)  joint  Ixuly  as  between  its  lay  and 
its  clerical  nienibers;  aiul  declared  that  the  laity  did  not 
enter  the  body  to  prn|M)se  any  sudden  or  nidical  change 
in  the  practical  machinery  of  the  church. 

The  General  C<»nference  of  the  Methmlist  Episcopal 
Church,  Sotith,  six  years  before  this  had  admitted  laymen 
l)olh  to  the  General  and  Annual  Conferences,  according  in 
the  former  equal  representation  and  in  the  latter  in  the 
ratio  of  four  delegates  to  each  presiding  elder's  district. 

Thus  was  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  Nicholas  Snethcn, 
made  in  1834:  "  If  we  arc  true  to  it  [the  pure,  unmixed 
question  of  represent«ition],  if  we  are  not  ashamed  of  it, 
if  we  glory  in  it,  it  must  finally  prevail  and  proselyte 
every  Metho<list  in  the  United  States.  They  may,  indeed, 
remain  ICpiscopal  Methodists,  but  so  sure  as  we  are  not 
move<l  away  from  our  hi^;h  calling,  the  whole  lum|)  will 
be  leavened  into  rt'presenlalive  Methodists."' 

In  addition  to  the  usual  slan<ling  ci»mmittee,  the  rnnfrr- 
cnce  ordered,  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  session,  a  s|>ccial 
connnittec  on  the  affairs  of  the  Hook  Cnncern,  to  be  com- 
|>oscd  of  one  member  from  each  delegation,  to  be  elccteil 
by  the  delegations  respectively ;  to  this  were  referred  all 
reports  and  papers  relative  to  alleged  irregularities  and 
frauds  in  the  Book  Concern.     On  that  committee  were 

1  Editorial,  "  MvduMlist  rrotcstant,"  new  !»cricA. 
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ties.  The  committee  say  that  they  may  reasonably  behci'e 
that  the  motives  which  prompted  to  the  act  were  to  pro* 
mote  the  interests  of  the  Concern  and  to  accommodate 
the  missionary  society  of  another  denomination.  "  Yet/* 
say  the  committee,  *'  to  guard  against  its  influence  as  a 
precedent,  we  call  your  attention  to  it  as  an  error  fraught 
with  peril  to  the  interests  of  the  Book  Concern,  which 
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pmctkable  for  the  investigation,  due  notice  having  been 
given  by  the  chairman  of  the  Hook  Committee  to  the 
bishops,  who  should  select  one  of  their  number  to  preside ; 
and  that  two  thirds  of  the  General  Conference  represent- 
atives should  be  necessary  to  remove  the  said  agent  or 
editor. 

The  court  of  appeals  was  discontinued  and  a  Judicial 
Conference  provided  for  whereby  any  convicted  were  given 
an  opportunity  of  securing  the  determination  of  an  n]>[jcal 
without  delay  in  the  intcr\'al  between  one  General  Con- 
ference and  another. 

A  new  rule  concerning  amusements  was  enacted,  adding 
to  the  questiiin  relating  to  im)>rudvnt  conduct  the  words, 
*'  dancing,  playing  at  games  of  chance*,  attending  theatcni, 
horse-races,  circuses,  dancing  jMirtics,  or  palmnixing  danc- 
ing fchnols,  or  taking  such  other  ntnuscments  as  are  ob- 
viously of  misleading  nr  questionable  moral  tendency,"  A 
large  minority  voted  against  this  statute  on  the  groimd 
that  it  was  necessarily  incomj>lcte  and  tended  to  weaken 
the  force  of  the  general  rule  on  the  subject.  The  consli- 
tutionality  of  it  has  been  <iucslioned,  but  all  attempts  to 
expimge  it  have  been  defeated  by  a  majority  at  least  as 
large  as  it  originally  received. 

A  rule  w.is  passeil  requiring  the  classificiitiou  of  liishops 
as  effective  and  non-cffcctivc,  and  Itisliup  Morris,  far  ad- 
vanced in  years  and  broken  with  infirmity,  was  returned 
as  non-efTecti\'e.  The  support  of  the  bishops  was  referred 
to  the  people. 

The  need  of  reinforcing  the  episcopacy,  caused  by  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  church  and  the  extent  of  its  territory 
at  home  and  abn>a<l,  the  deaths  of  the  bishops  elected  in 
1864.  the  non-effectiveness  of  Morris,  and  the  feebleness 
and  advancing  years  of  Scott,  made  necessary  the  election 
of  the  unp;irullcled  number  of  eight  bishops. 
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Thomas  Hownian,  the  first  chosen*  was  bom  in  I*ciin- 
sylvania,  July  15,1817.  He  was  graduated  from  Dickinson 
College,  early  became  a  famous  preacher,  was  chaplain  cif 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  was  the  first  principal  of 
Dickinson  Seminary  at  WiHiamsport,  Pa.,  and  had  been 
president  of  the  Indiana  Asbury  University  for  the  four- 
teen years  preceding  his  election. 

William  L.  Harris  was  born  November  4,  1817,  in  Ohio, 
entered  the  ministry  in  1835,  acted  as  pastor  for  eleven 
years,  and  was  subsequently  principal  of  Ikddwin  Institute 
in  Ohio;  f«»r  nine  years  was  professor  of  chemistry  and 
natural  history  in  Ohio  Wcsleyan  University,  and  for  the 
prccedin;4  twelve  years  had  been  assistant  corrcs|M>nding 
secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society. 

Randolph  S.  Foster  was  horn  in  Ohio,  I*Vhruary  2,  1S20. 
lie  was  an  alumnus  of  Aui;usta  Colle^i^e,  Kentucky,  bej^an 
prcachint^  when  seventeen  ye.»rs  oKi,  was  twenty- three 
vears  a  nieinhiT  of  the  (^hi<»  Conference,  and  liad  been 
twcntv-lwo  vears  in  New  York  and  vicinitv  when  elected 
bishop,  at  which   time  he  was  president  of  Drew  Theo- 
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ministerial  lire  had  been  spent  in  the  presiding  eldership 
and  the  pastorate,  the  former  being  the  position  he  occu- 
pied when  elected  a  delegate  to  the  General  Conference 
of  1868,  where  his  mental  equipoise,  mastery  of  constitu- 
tional principles,  and  cleamess  of  expression  profoundly 
impressed  that  body,  and  he  was  elected  editor  of  the 
"Western  Christian  Advocate." 

Gilbert  1  lavei)  was  born  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  September 
19,  1S31.  Pie  was  an  alumnus  of  Wilbraham  Academy 
and  of  Wesleyan  University  of  the  class  of  1846,  After 
some  years  of  teaching  he  entered  ihe  ministry.  Ivarly 
in  the  Civil  War  he  served  as  chaplain;  later  lie  traveled 
in  Europe  and  the  Hast,  resuming  the  ministry  on  his  re- 
turn. For  the  five  years  before  his  election  he  had  been 
editor  of  "  Zion's  Herald." 

Kdward  G.  Andrews  was  born  in  western  New  York, 
August  7,  1825.  An  alumnus  of  Wcslcyan  University 
of  the  cla.ss  of  1847,  he  entered  the  ministry  at  the  age 
of  twenty-lhree.  After  filling  pastorates  for  eight  years 
he  became  professor  in  the  Oneida  Conference  Seminary 
at  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  of  which  he  was  subsequently  presi- 
dent for  eight  years.  lie  filled  im]>ortant  ]x>sitions  in  the 
New  ^'ork  ICast  Conference,  :uk1  when  elected  bi.shop  was 
the  pastor  of  the  Seventh  Avenue  Church  in  the  city  of 
Brooklyn. 

Jesse  T.  Peck,  also  a  native  of  western  New  York,  was 
sixty-one  years  of  age  when  elected  to  the  episcopacy. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  at  sixteen,  but  did  not  enter 
a  conference  until  five  years  later,  llcsidcs  filling  pastor- 
ates and  the  presiding  eldership  as  far  south  as  Itidtimore 
and  as  far  west  as  California,  he  had  been  princi]>al  of  two 
seminaries,  prL-sidcnt  of  Dickinson  College,  and  secretary 
and  editor  of  the  tract  dvp.irtmcut  of  the  Methodist  Kpis- 
copal  Church. 
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The  General  Conference,  having  onlereil  tlie  establisli- 
mctit  of  a  German  family  iiiii|^aziiie  named  "  Haus  uikI 
Herd,"  elected  Henry  LieMiart  tditor.     John  I*.  Diirbiii 
was  matte  honorary  secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society, 
and,  Harris  havinfr  been  elected  bidiop,  Robert  I..  Dash- 
icil,  Thom.is   M.  l-lildy,  and  John  M.  Kcid  were  elected  J 
correspond iny:  secretaries.     Richard  S.  Rust  and  ICrastiis  i 
O.  Haven  were  elected  respectively  correspnnilinj;  secrc-     ^ 
taries  of  the  ]*'reednien's  Aid  Society  and  of  the  Hoard  of 
Kdiicatiun.     Kraslns  W'ciitwurtli,  a  ijeniiis  with   literur>' 
tastes  and  acquisiiinns,  ami  who  had  been  professor  in 
Dickinson   Colkj^e   and   missionary  in   China,  succeeded 
Wiley  as  edimr  of  the  "  Ladies'  Repository,"  I-'rancis  S.   \ 
Hoyt,    Merrill    as    editor   of   the   Western,    Itenjaniin    Si.    ' 
James  I'ry,  Crary  as  editor  of  the  Central.  William  HiiTiter, 
Nesbit  as  editor  of  the  I'lUsbiirj;  "  Christian  Advi>cate," 
and  Nelson  Y..  Cobleinh  was  i-lecled  editor  of  the  new 
"  Mcllmdi.-t  Advocate  "  at  Atlanta,  Ga.     Artlinr  ICdwards 
succeeded  Rtid  in  llic  Ntirthwcstern ;  he  had  been  assist* 
ant  editor  of  that  pajicr  foreij^ht  years. 

Reuben  Nelson,  of  the  Wyiiniini;  Conference,  who 
founded  the  Wyoming  Conference  Seminary  In  1844  and 
filled  the  position  of  jirincipal  for  twenty-seven  years,  sue- 
ceeded  Carlton,  anil  Ji>hn  M.  I'liillips,  a  lay  delegate  from 
the  Cincinnati  Cmiference,  lonj;  connected  with  the  Hook- 
Concern  ill  Cincinnati,  siicceetlcd  l.analian  as  ayent  of  the 
Honk  Concern  at  N'ew  York. 

The  |>roi,'ress  of  the  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church  in  the 
South  led  to  the  establishment  of  Clark  University  at  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  New  Orleans  University  at  New  Orleans,  I„i., 
and  Wiley  University  at  Marshall,  Te.t.,  for  the  education 
of  the  freedmen,  though  stu<ients  were  admitted  without 
distinction  of  race,  sex.  or  i)revions  condition.  Isaac  Rich 
beiiueathed  the  bulk  of  llLs  estate,  valued  at  more  than 
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on  the  ground  that  their  Adoption  by  the  General  Confer- 
ence would  be  in  violation  of  the  First  Restrictive  Rule. 

A  woman  had  been  presented  for  license  as  a  local 
preacher,  but  the  presiding;  elder  had  decided  it  to  be 
unauthorized  by  the  Discipline  and  usages  of  the  church. 
An  appeal  was  taken  to  Howman»  presiding  at  the  North 
Indiana  Conference,  who  sustained  and  affinncd  the  do* 
cision.  An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  General  Conference, 
which  body  declared  the  **  said  decision  to  be  correct  and 
a((reeable  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Discipline.*'  At 
the  same  conference  was  adopted  the  report  of  tlie  com* 
mhtce  on  the  state  of  the  church  adverse  to  the  licensing; 
and  ordaining  of  women  as  ministers  of  the  gospel. 

The  following  resolutions  relating  to  mixed  and  separate 
conferences  were  passed : 

•*  Resolved^  I.  That  where  it  is  the  genenil  c'esire  of  the 
members  of  an  Annual  Conference  that  there  should  be 
no  division  of  such  conference  into  two  or  more  conferences 
in  the  same  territory;  and  where  it  is  not  clearly  to  be 
seen  that  such  division  would  favor  or  improve  the  state 
of  the  work  in  .my  conference;  and  where  the  inlerests 
and  usefulness  of  even  a  minority  of  the  members  of  such 
conference,  and  of  the  members  of  churches  in  such  con- 
ference, might  be  damaged  or  imi)eriled  by  division;  it 
is  the  opinion  of  this  General  Conference  that  such  divisi(»n 
should  not  be  made. 

•*  AVWt'iv/,  2.  That  whenever  it  shall  be  rcciuesteil  by 
a  majority  of  the  white  meml)ers,  and  also  a  majority  <»f 
the  colored  members,  of  any  Annual  Conference  that  it  be 
divided,  then  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  General  Conference 
th.1t  such  division  should  be  made;  and  in  that  c.isc  the 
bishop  presiding  is  hereby  authorized  to  organi/.e  the  new 
conference  or  conferences." 

These  resolutions  occasioned  much  discussion  .md  ad- 
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verse  criticism,  wlilch  has  continued  to  this  day.  Those 
who  advocated  the  continuation  of  mixed  conferences 
held  that  any  movement  toward  separation  woidd  cncour- 
a^jc  the  spirit  of  ca^tc;  that  this,  before  the  war,  was  the 
result  of  slavery,  and,  the  civil  freedom  of  the  colored 
people  bcinji  assured,  should  these  resolutions  jiass,  they 
woiiUl  now  jiavc  fewer  privilc';es  in  the  church  than  they 
had  in  the  conntry.  It  was  also  argued  that  it  was  the 
duty  <if  the  church  to  cmitinue  mixed  conferences  in 
order  to  afTurc!  a  better  opportunity  to  tiic  white  preacherH 
to  assist  ill  edncatiiig  the  colnrcd  and  elevating  them 
and  the  culorud  meinhcrs  in  si)ci;il  and  relijiions  cliaracter. 
On  the  otlier  hand,  it  was  mnititained  that  the  (|nestioii 
was  one  of  expediency,  and  that  the  recognition  of  caste 
ill  any  offensive  sense  was  not  implied ;  that  no  removal  of 
privileges  was  proposed;  that  the  object  was  simply  to 
give  the  advantage  of  preference,  and  this  as  mnch  to 
the  colored  jjcople  as  to  the  whites.  It  was  argued 
that  there  was  not  a  single  church  of  white  members 
with  n  colored  preacher,  nor  a  single  district  of  white 
churches  with  n  colored  presi<ling  elder;  that  most  of 
the  districts  were  by  preference  cither  all  colored  or  all 
white. 

Many  still  hold  ih.it  this  action  was  inconsistent  and 
retrogressive,  and  that,  regardless  of  consequences  to  the 
"white  work  of  the  Metlmdist  Iqiiscopal  Church  in  tlie 
South,"  its  whole  work  there  shoul.l  have  ignurcd  the 
question  of  race  amnng  those  who  speak  the  same  Ian- 
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favor  of,  and  ciglitecn  against,  some  modlficnlion  in  the 
ofTicc.  Twelve  l;iy  electoral  conferences  liati  rciwriwl 
action  iii  favor  of  tniulirication.  antl  eiylil  iinainst  it.  TIii" 
subject  was  refemil  to  the  comniiltee  on  itinerancy,  and 
two  reports  were  iireseiited.  Tlie  majority  re])ortcd  in 
favor  of  siibmitlini,'  tlie  (jnesiion  of  amending  tlie  rectric- 
live  nilc  so  as  lo  allow  tlii;  cimferenccs  to  dtu-rniine  the 
numljcr  of  iliNlriels  williin  llie  limits  of  two  an<l  ei^lit.  aiul 
to  make  certain  minor  eliaunes;  but  rejiorteil  ajiainst  a 
clian(,'c  of  the  I)i>oiiiliMe  so  ji>  tu  allow  tlie  ekvlitm  t^ 
[trcsitliny  elilers.  'I'lie  niinmiiy  rv|n.M,  sijimd  by  Iweiily- 
s'x,  ])ro]HJSed  to  ^;i\e  tlie  eoiifereniis  jiower  \<\  deltTiniiie 
tlie  numlier  iif  disniel^  l>it\\een  tlic  liiniis  uf  two  and  ten, 
to  require  ihe  lii-liops  in  fonnin[>  llie  dislricis  lo  do  so 
"with  the  ad\icc  of  the  iiref-iilint;  elders,"  and  lo  restrict 
llie  bistioj>s  in  a]i])oiiitiiin  presidiiii,'  elders  to  selections 
from  those  wlm  shniiM  lie  nominated  \>\  a  nwijorily  of  the 
Annnal  Coiifereiicis  l.y  lialloi  wiihont  dihate.  'Micro 
was  a  proviso  tiial,  in  case  the  prcsidinji  Iiisliop  slimild 
deem  lliat  llie  iiUeiesls  of  lite  i.liiircli  demanded  thai  any 
jiurson  so  iioiniiiaud  be  iillierwise  cni]ilo\eii,  lie  sliindil 
announce  his  decision  to  the  conference,  which  sliouli) 
then  |)ri>ceed  tu  make  other  nominaiions  until  tlie  required 
ntinibcT  was  altained. 

After  a  thorough  ilisciission,  reviewing  former  contro- 
versies u|)on  the  subject  and  giving;  etpial  alteiilion  to  the 
consiitulional  bearings  of  the  <|nestioii  and  to  its  cxi»e- 
dienoy,  a  decisi\e  motion  to  sultslitutc  the  minority  report 
for  that  of  the  majority  was  rejected  by  a  vt>le  €)f  one 
hundred  and  twenly-threc  in  the  afTirnintivc  and  one 
hundred  and  ninety-five  in  the  negalivc.  The  majority 
report  was  then  amended  and  ado]>ted. 

The  Conference  decided  to  revise  the  hymn-book,  and 
the  bishops  were  ordered  to  apjjoint  a  committee   <if 
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fifteen,  five  to  be  selected  from  the  Eastern  States,  five 
from  the  Central,  and  five  from  the  Western.  The  General 
Conference  decided  that  no  hymn  now  in  use  should  be 
excluded  without  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  committee 
for  its  rejection,  and  that  no  hymn  not  now  in  the  collec- 
tion should  be  admitted  without  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of 
the  committee  in  its  favor,  and  that  after  the  committee 
should  have  concluded  their  work  it  should  be  submitted 
to  the  bishops. 

When  the  General  Conrercncc  of  1848  declined  to  enter 
into  fraternal  relations  with  the  Methodist  IC|)isco|ml 
Cliurch,  South,  Lovick  Pierce  informed  the  body  that  timt 
communication  was  final  on  the  part  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  "  which  could  never  renew  the 
offer  of  fraternal  relations,  but  that  the  proposition  could 
be  renewed  at  any  time  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church."  » 

From  then  until  May,  1869,  no  communication  took 
place  between  the  two  churches;  but  at  this  time  the 
bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  invited  the 
bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  to  con- 
fer t>n  the  propriety,  practicability,  an<l  methods  of  reunion. 
The  latter  directed  the  attention  of  the  former  to"  the  es- 
tablishment of  fraternal  relations  "  as  a  necessary  prelimi- 
nary. The  corrcs|>on<lence  bcinjx  re|)ortcd  to  the  General 
Conference  of  itSjj,  it  passed  the  f<illo\vinjr: 

••  To  place  ourselves  in  the  truly  fraternal  relations  ti)- 
wanl  our  Southern  brethren  which  the  sentiments  of  our 
|)eople  demand,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  opening 
of  formal  fraternity  with  them ;  it  is  hereby 

••  Resolved,  That  this  General  Conference  will  appoint  a 
delectation,  consistinj^  of  two  ministers  and  one  layman,  to 
convey  our  fraternal  greetings  to  the  General  Conference 

*  Sec  page  4R3. 
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of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  at  its  next 
ensuing  session.** 

This  delectation  consisted  of  Albert  S.  Hunt,  Charles  IT. 
Fowler,  and  General  Clinton  H.  Fisk,  who  api)eared  before 
the  Genenil  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Kpiscoiml  Church, 
South,  in  1874,  and  were  warmly  received.  That  IkmIjt 
requested  the  bishops  to  apiH)int  a  delegation  of  iwo  min- 
isters and  one  layman  to  bear  their  fraternal  sahitations  to 
the  next  session  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist ICpiscopal  Church.  They  resolved  that,  in  order  to 
remove  all  obstacles  to  f«>rmal  fralernity,  "our  collej^e  of 
bishops  is  authori/.ed  to  appoint  a  comniis«*ion,  consistini^ 
of  three  ministers  and  two  lavmen,  to  meet  a  similar  com- 
mission  authorized  by  the  General  Conferenceof  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  and  to  adjust  all  existing  difliculties.*' 

The  delegates  were  Lovick  Pierce,  James  A.  Duncan, 
and  L.  C.  Garland.  When  the  time  arrived,  Pierce,  in 
the  ninety-second  year  c>f  his  age  and  the  seventy-secontl 
of  his  active  ministry,  began  his  journey,  but,  on  account 
of  ill-health,  was  un.nble  to  reach  the  seat  of  the  confer- 
ence. He  a<ldressed  to  the  body  a  letter  of  e(|ual  pathos, 
frankness,  and  pertinency. 

After  the  nading  of  his  Irtlcr  the  Kev.  James  A.  Dun- 
can, D.D.,  prcHilent  of  Kandolph  Macon  ColKge,  Virginia, 
was  introduced,  and  luver  in  \\\v  history  of  American 
Methodism  was  an  impression  more  (lelighlful  and  pro- 
fnuncl  matle  by  a  single  par.igraph  th;in  by  his  exordium, 
which  was  delivered  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  traditi(»ns 
of  Cicero: 

"Mk.  Pkksidknt  and  nuETiiRKX:  As  I  stand  in 
your  presence  to-day,  a  solemn  joy  in  my  heart  takes 
precedence  of  all  other  emotions.  The  responsibility  of 
my  mi.ssion  and  of  this  hour  is  solemn,  but  its  hope  is  an 
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inspiration  of  joy.  Around  me  I  behold  llie  venerable 
and  distinguished  representatives  of  a  great  church;  be- 
yond them  are  millions  of  Methodists  in  America  and 
Kurope  who  feci  deeply  concL-rncd  in  the  issues  of  this 
hour;  beyond  them,  in  sliU  more  distant  circles,  stand  a 
great  cloud  of  witnesses,  composed  of  all  who  care  for  the 
peace,  the  unity,  anil  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  of 
our  Lord  Jesus;  and,  above  us  is  the  'general  assembly 
and  church  of  tlie  lirst-born,  who  are  written  in  heaven,' 
and  among  them,  high  seated  in  their  own  radiant  places, 
are  our  sainted  fathers;  and  above  all,  upon  that  eternal 
throne  before  which  wc  all  reverently  worship,  reigns  '  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  the 
whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named.'  In  such 
solemn  presence,  where  all  dissensions  seem  profanities, 
where  all  temporal  and  sectional  distinctions  disapiicar, 
and  tliere  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  neillicr  bond  nor  free, 
neither  male  nur  female,  but  all  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus, 
tlirougli  whom  nil  have  access  by  one  Spirit  nnio  the 
Father,  and  'arc  no  more  strangers  an<l  foreigners,  but 
fellow*- citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of 
God,'  as  a  humble  citizen  of  that  kingdom  and  member  of 
that  household,  in  the  name  of  the  Methodist  Kpiscoj>al 
Church,  South,  and  by  her  authority  as  a  fraternal  mes- 
senger, with  brotherly  kindness  in  my  heart  and  words  of 
peace  upon  my  lips,  I  salute  you  this  day  as  brethren  of 
Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord." 

Tile  address  of  Dr.  Garland  was  in  not  unpleashig  con- 
trast to  that  of  his  eloquent  colleague,  being  a  fine  speci- 
men of  straightforward  statement,  containing  sentences 
worthy  of  any  setting,  of  which,  taking  the  historical  facts 
into  the  account,  the  following  seems  the  most  com- 
prehensive :   "  Politics  appear  to   me  a  centrifugal  force. 
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tending  contiiuially  to  engender  scctinn.-il  strife  niiH  to  the 
rending  asunder  of  tlie  bonds  of  civil  society;  iitul  where 
shall  wc  find  a  force  lo  antagonize  it,  a  ceiitrii>clal  fortc 
to  draw  together  and  cement  iit  one  the  disunited  parts, 
if  not  in  the  f,'rnrui  unity  nf  a  eonimon  Christian  faitli? 
Wc  do  therefore  sincerely  desire  the  rcstotatton  of  -^ntuX 
feel injj  between  the  two  churches  upon  a  basis  deri>yalory 
to  the  honor  of  neiilicr." 

DuHiifr  the  scssidii  of  tliis  conference  Gcoryc  I'cck  died. 
He  had  been  a  niinislcr  seventy  years,  a  member  of  Uiir- 
tecn  General  Conferences,  had  been  editor  of  tlie  "  Jkih- 
odist  Quarterly  Review  "  and  of  the  "  Christian  Advocate 
and  Journal." 

Charles  II.  Fowler  succeeded  Daniel  Curry  as  editor  of 
the  "Christian  Advucalc."  Orris  H.  Wnrren,  who  liad 
been  assistant  editor  and  in  thart;e  from  the  death  i-f 
Lore,  was  elected  ediidr  nf  the  Northern,  and  Mra-^miis  O. 
Fuller  took  the  phice  i.f  C.bk-ijih  as  editor  of  llie  "  Melh- 
o<li.st  Advocate."  IJiinicl  Curry  siicceedcil  Wentworth  as 
editor  of  the  "  Ladies'  Repository."  Alfre.l  Wheeler,  Hun- 
ter as  editor  of  ilie  I'illsbiirj;,  and  Jnlin  II.  Aclon.  IJillon 
in  the  "  Pacific  Cliri-.|i;in  Ailvncale." 

The  eonimissinrKTs  a])poiiited  by  the  Methodist  ICpis- 
copal  Cluncli.  Souih,  were  Kdward  II.  Myer.s,  Rulierl  K. 
Hargrove.  Tlionwi-M,  l"iniK-v.  l>;nid  floplon,  Jind  Robert 
1).  VaiK-c.  '\'hv  Ce.K'ral  Cnnfivenee  <if  the  Melhodist 
Kpiscopal  Chiinli  iii.|.ninled  to  meet  tluiii  Mums  IJ'C 
Crawford.  ICnodi  1..  I';iiidiei-.  l^ra-inus  Q.  I'uller,  Clinton 
B.  l'"isk.  and  John  I'.  Newman.  The  eonimissioners  con- 
vened at  Cape  May.  \,  J..  Aiii,'ust  |6.  iK;r,,  and  contimicd 
in  session  seven  days.  As  they  ineludeii  not  nidy  those 
kinnvn  as  conservalivi-  ini'ii,  hut  some  \\\\\>  h.id  been  rc- 
;;arded  as  cNtremif-ts.  it  i-^  remarkable  that  they  coidil  a,i;ree 
upon  the  (oUowiny  dcclavatiuJi  and  basiis  (jf  fraternity: 
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"  As  to  the  status  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  of  the  Methodist  Kpiscop.il  Church,  South,  mid  their 
coordinate  relation  as*lc(;itiiiiate  branches  of  I''pisco]>al 
Methodism,  cnch  of  said  churches  is  a  Icf-ilimate  branch  of 
Kpiscopal  Methodism  in  the  United  Sialcs,  having  a  com- 
mon oritjin  in  the  Methodist  ICpiscopal  Church  organized 
in  17S4;  and  since  titc  organization  of  the  Mctliodist 
Kpisciipal  Church,  Snutli,  was  ciin  sum  mated  in  1845  by 
the  vohmlnry  exercise  of  the  ri[,'ht  of  ilie  Southern  Annual 
Conferences,  ministers,  and  menibors  to  lulhere  to  that 
conniiunion,  it  has  been  nn  evau^ehcat  cliurch  reared  on 
Scripttintl  foundaliiins,  and  lier  ministers  and  members, 
wilh  those  of  the  Methodist  l\|iiscopal  Churcli,  have  con- 
stituted one  Methodist  family,  thougli  in  distinct  ecclesias- 
tical connections." 

They  laid  down  rules  for  determining;  disputed  ques- 
tions. Their  conclusions  were  embodied  in  an  a<ldress  to 
the  bishops,  ministers,  and  members  of  the  two  churches. 

R.  Nelson,  the  senior  boolc-a^-ent  at  New  York,  died 
Februiiry  20,  1879,  and  Sanford  Hunt  was  elected  to  fill 
the  vacancy, 

Ilishup  Ames  died  in  Italtiniore  in  April,  1879.  Until 
his  health  failed  some  years  before  his  death,  his  influence 
was  cumulative.  Shrewdness  and  breadth  characterized 
Iiim;  his  wit  was  sonicuhat  ciu.tlic,  but  never  malicions, 
Ortlinarily,  as  a  preacher,  he  employed  the  conversation,d 
style  and  was  interesting;  and  instructive,  but,  when  fully 
roused,  few,  even  anion^  the  urealest  orators,  were  mure 
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spoken  could  restrain  himself  within  the  conx'cntional 
boundaries  of  the  sphere  to  which  he  was  introduced ;  but 
his  administration  ([ratified  his  admirers  and  reconciled 
those  disposed  to  criticise  the  election.  In  the  dischari^e 
of  his  duty  he  visited  Africa,  and  was  sup|K)sed  to  have 
contracted  there  the  germs  of  the  disease  wiiich,  after  he  had 
long  sufTcred,  tenninatcd  his  life.  The  circumstances  at- 
tending his  death  revealed  him  in  a  new  light  t(»  the  church, 
though  n(»t  to  his  intimate  friends,  who  believed  that  he 
would  die  as  he  hati  lived,  a  true,  spontancnus,  Christian 
genius. 

Another  earlv  dt'atli  was  that  of  K.  K.  Dashirll,  corre- 
sponding  niissi«inary  secretary.  lie  had  been  suectssfnl 
as  a  minister,  especially  in  the  conversion  cif  men  of  intel- 
lectual superiority  and  public  j)osition,  popular  as  prcMclcnt 
of  Dickinson  College,  <md  preeminently  xulapted  to  kindle 
and  maintain  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  nn'ssions. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  General  Conference,  Hishop  Janes 
was  seized  with  his  last  illness.  His  abilities  .ind  character 
through  his  zeal  aiul  industry  were  incorporated  with  the 
spirit,  the  institutions,  and  the  history  of  the  church  of 
which  he  was  a  bishop  for  thirty-two  years. 

When  the  General  Conference  of  18S0  came  together 
in  Cincinnati,  a  pleasant"  sensation  was  produced  as  the 
highly  educated  native  Hindu,  Haboo  Uam  Chandra  Hose, 
attired  in  the  pictures<pic  costume  of  his  people,  took  his 
scat  as  a  lay  delej^ate.  The  granunatical  precision  and 
prontmciation  of  his  Mnglish  surprised  and  delighted  his 
fellow-delegates. 

The  arrangements  begun  in  1876  for  the  holding  of  an 
Kcumenical  Conference  were  perfected.  The  committee 
of  conference  with  other  Methodist  Ixwlies  reported  that 
all  had  pledgiMl  their  churches  to  a  hearty  cooperation,  and 
pre.'^enled  a  plan,  which  was  adopted. 
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The  ecclesiastical  code  was  revised,  important  ques* 
tions  were  adjudicated,  and  tlie  action  of  previous  confer* 
ences  on  the  licensin{{  and  ordaining  of  women  was  re* 
viewed  under  appeals7  and  confirmed. 

Henr)''  W.  Warren,  Cyrus  D,  Foss,  John  F.  Hurst,  and 
Erastus  O.  Haven  were  elected  bishops. 

Warren  is  a  native  of  Massachusetts ;  his  natal  day  is  Jan- 
uary 4,  1 83 1 .  An  alumnus  of  Wilbraliam  Academy  and  of 
Wesley  an  University,  he  entered  the  ministry  in  1 848,  taught 
natural  science  in  Amcnia,  N.  Y.,  and  ancient  languages  at 
Wilbraham,  joined  the  New  ICngland  Conference  in  185$, 
preaching  sixteen  years  in  its  most  important  pulpits;  he 
was  pastor  of  Arch  Street  Church,  Philadelphia,  two  terms  of 
three  years  each,  St.  John's  Church  of  Brooklyn  three  years, 
and  he  had  been  pastor  of  Spring  Garden  Street  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  three  months  when  elected  bishop. 

Foss,  born  in  New  York,  January  1 7, 1 834,  is  an  alumnusof 
Wesleyan  University,  and  he  entered  the  ministry  in  1857. 
after  having  been  professor  and  later  princip<il  in  Amcnia 
Seminary.  His  ministry  was  entirely  spent  in  the  New 
York  and  New  York  K«ist  conferences,  during  which  he 
was  two  terms,  of  three  years  each,  pastor  of  St.  Paul's, 
New  York  City.  From  1875  until  his  election  as  bishop 
he  was  president  of  Wesleyan  University. 

Hurst  was  born  in  Maryland,  August  17,  1834,  and 
was  graduated  from  Dickinson  College  in  1854.  He 
studied  abroad,  and  entered  the  New  York  Conference 
as  a  minister  in  1858;  after  eight  years  of  service  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Germany  and  Switzerland  Conference, 
where  he  was  professor  in  the  mission  institutes  at  Bremen 
and  Frankfort  for  five  years.  In  1871  he  became  professor 
of  church  history  in  Drew  Theological  Seminary.  He 
was  already  known  as  an  author,  particularly  by  his  "  His- 
tory of  Rationalism:  Embracing  a  Survey  of  the  Present 
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State  of  Protestant  Theology,"  by  translations  oi  Van 
Oosterztc's  lectures  on  St,  John's  Gospel,  IIagenb.-)ch's 
"  History  of  tlie  Church  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Centuries,"  and  of  the  I-Ipistle  of  I'nu!  to  the  Romans  in 
Lange's  Commentarj-.  He  became  president  of  Drew 
Seminary  in  1873,  and  filled  that  position  until  his  election 
as  bishop. 

llavcii  was  born  in  Hoston,  Ma';s.,  November  i,  1820. 
lie  wna  an  nhiminisi  of  Wcslcynn  University,  and  was  for 
Honic  yciirs  jirusidcnt  of  Anicnia  Scniiiniry.  lie  enlcrcd 
the  minislry,  filliiij,'  imptirlant  jKisitioiiN  in  New  York  St.ile. 
In  lil53  lit  bi-'canic  prnfcssur  of  l.alin  in  the  Univcr.-iily  of 
Michii^an  ;  in  1856  he  was  chosen  editor  of  "Zion's  Herald," 
and  filled  that  position  for  seven  years,  dnrinf;  which  he  was 
made  an  overseer  of  I  larvard  Uiiivcrsily,  tkctcd  a  niem'u.:r 
of  llicStntc  Senate  and  a  mendier  of  the  State  'loard  of  Ildu- 
cattoi).  I'rom  1863  to  iSCit)  he  was  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michi^'an.  and  from  1869  to  1872  of  ihc  North- 
western University.  The  Conference  of  1S72  electctl  him 
secretary  of  llic  Hoard  of  Kducation,  and  in  1874  he  w:is 
called  to  ilie  chancellorship  of  the  new  University  of  Syra- 
cuse, where  he  remained  until  made  bishop. 

Hunt  was  elected  book-agent  at  New  York.  Hitchcock, 
after  long  and  faithful  service,  retired  to  the  reward  of 
tniiversal  love  and  reverence,  and  William  1'.  Stowe  was 
chosen  to  fdl  his  place  as  agent  at  Cincinnati.  I-'owIer 
was  elected  a  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Missionary 
Society,  and  James  M.  Buckley  siicceeded  him  as  editor 
of  t!ic  "Christian  Advocate."  Josei)h  C.  Hartzcll  was 
elected  editor  of  the  "  Southwestern  Christian  Advocate," 
established  at  New  Orleans,  and  Daniel  P.  Kidder  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  Hoard  of  Mdncation. 

The  l^cnmcnical  Conference,  a  most  important  intt-r- 
denominational  event  and  the  first  reunion  of  the  scattcrc<l 


irisii  .Mcino(ii.si, 

Methodist  New  Connection^ 

rriinittvc  Methmlist, 

hiXAc  Clirisltan, 

Unitc<l  MctluMlUt  Free  Churches, 

\Yc5»!oy;m  kcform  Tnion, 

United  Free  Cjos|k'1  Churchefl» 

French  Methodist, 

Australian  Methodi&t  Church. 

Il'ij/i'ru, 

MethrNh'st  Kpiseopal  Church, 

Meth<Mh\t  Kpiscopal  Church,  South, 

Meth(Mli>.t  rrou-otaiit  (.'hurch, 

Kvaiij;clical  .\N«>tKiatiMn, 

Cnited  lirethren, 

American  Wesleyan  Church, 

Free  Metlnxli^t  Church, 

rriiiiitive  Mcth<Nh>t  Church  in  the  United  Statcsi, 

Inilependcnt  MclhiMli>i, 

C<»nj;rej;aliMii.d  MelhiNhst, 

African  McthiMlist  Kpisc«»p;d, 

African  Mith(>«li>t  Fpiscopal  /ion. 

Colored  Me(h«Hli^t  KpiNcnpul  Church  of  America, 

McthtMliNt  Church  of  Cnnathi, 

MeihtNlist  F.piNcnpal  Church  of  Cnniida, 

I'riinitiNc  MetliodiNt  (Miurch  <»f  Canada, 

Canadian  lUhle  Christians, 

liritish  Methdlist  Fpiscopa)  Church  of  Canada. 

estimated  that  these  bodies  inchided  nearly  s 
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safely  be  used.  This,  however,  woiihi  represent  nearly 
twenty  millions  of  people  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  the  movement  begun  by  John  Wesley  in  1739. 

The  conference  was  without  legislative  authority,  and  dis- 
cussed Methodism,  its  history  and  results,  its  evangelical 
agencies,  its  perils,  and  its  relation  to  the  young.  Under  each 
of  these  heads  specific  topics  were  treated.  On  tlic  broader 
field  of  universal  Cliristianity  it  considered  education,  the 
use  of  the  press,  home  and  foreign  missions,  and  Christian 
unity.  Its  cfTccts  upon  the  unity  of  Methodism  in  the 
United  States  were  excellent.  The  best  statement  of  this 
fact  was  made  by  the  revered  Wilh'am  Arthur:  "People 
think  tlhit  notliing  particul.irly  practical  is  being  done 
in  this  lilcumcnical  Conference.  They  arc  only  in  the 
engine-house,  wliere  there  is  not  a  sp<»n|  being  y|»un,  not  a 
web  l)cing  woven,  ancl  not  a  tissue  iK-ing  dyed.  There  is 
nothing  l)e'ng  ihnie  Init  geneniting  power,  and  theiefoie 
there  is  nothing  practical  being  dune.  .Sir,  belt»w  the  sky  tlie 
two  most  practic.il  thin;^s  aie  hntnan  thought  and  human 
feeling,  an<l  what  \c>n  have  been  <K»ing  here  is  makini; 
large  thoughts  and  holy  feelings;  and  wh.it  is  practically 
being  done  is  th.it  here  the  large  man  is  becoming  larger 
and  the  small  man  is  becoming  less  small;  th.it  here  the 
broad  man  is  becoming  broader  anil  the  narrow  man  les.s 


narrow." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

STABILITY  AMID  CHANGE  AND  CONTROVERSY. 

The  death  of  Scott,  the  first  bishop  who  was  the  son  of  a 
Methodist  preacher,  took  place  on  the  13th  of  Jiilyy  1882* 
He  was  a  minister  eighteen  years  before  the  great  division^ 
and  to  the  last  prayed  for  and  promoted  fraternity  and 
unity. 

The  "  Methodist/'  founded  twenty-two  years  before,  had 
been  helpful  in  various  reforms  and  to  the  church  at  large, 
had  stimulated  the  journals  owned  by  the  denomination, 
and  also  tended  to  check  the  manifestation  of  a  tyrannical 
spirit  in  their  management.  But  the  reforms  which  it  ad- 
vocated having  been  effected,  .md  the  "  Christian  Advo- 
cate "  being  conducted  «is  a  free  forum  for  the  discussion 
of  all  questions  affecting  Methodism,  the  circulation  of  the 
"  Methodist "  greatly  declined,  and  its  owners  offered  to 
sell  its  title,  good  will,  .md  assets  to  the  Rook  Concern. 
Accordingly  it  was  purchased  by  the  agents  at  New  York, 
and  ce«iscd  to  exist  in  October,  1882. 

Bishop  Peck,  whose  services  give  him  a  sure  place  in 
the  history  of  Methodism,  died  in  Syracuse  in  May,  1883. 
Endowed  with  the  oratoric  temperament,  in  early  and 
middle  life  he  was  famous  as  a  pre<icher  and  platform 
speaker  and  was  also  known  as  an  author. 

The  Kev.  K.  II.  Gamnum,  a  native  of  Maine,  a  super- 
annuated minister,  who  retired  early  because  of  a  malady 
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of  tiie  throat  wliidi  diil  not  interfere  wttli  his  intL-llcctual 
and  physical  encri;y,  ami  who  acctiiniilatcd  a  lar^c  furturic, 
began  in  18S3  to  yive  liberally  to  the  establish  men  t  of  a 
theological  institute,  organized  under  the  charter  of  the 
Clark  University  at  Atlanta,  thougli  iiiileiwndent  iti  gov- 
ernment. It  was  designed  to  prepare  young  men  of  Afri- 
can descent  for  the  Methodist  ministry.  Subsequently  lie. 
made  the  institution  residuary  legatee,  anti,  esiablishcd 
upon  a  firm  basis,  it  has  alreaily  become  n  factor  of  un> 
equaled  irnporlance  in  the  inlcllectual  and  moral  develop- 
mentof  the  race  for  whose  benefit  it  is  designed,  and  through 
it  he  has  contributed  niucli  to  tlie  progress  of  the  Melliutlist 
Episcopal  Clnircli. 

The  Geiier;il  Conference  of  1884  asseinliled  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  cijni]>ri>ed  a  membership  of  four  hundred  and 
seventeen,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  Tifly-siN  were  lay- 
men. David  S,  Munroc  was  elected  secretary.  A  shadovv 
rested  tipnu  the  luarls  of  the  members  because  of  the 
feeble  coiiditit.n  of  the  senior  bisho|>,  Simpson.  The  con- 
ference g:i\e  attention  to  fontinc  business,  made  no  re- 
markable changes,  strongly  rcafTirined  the  miction  of  fnrnier 
conferences  upon  the  licensing  and  ordaining  of  women 
to  preach,  made  various  modifications  in  the  Discipline,  and 
introduced  a  new  section  on  divorce,  which  last  action  was 
taken  with  a  liaste  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  sid>]cct. 

William  X.  Nindc,  John  M.  Walden,  Willard  F.  Malla- 
lieu,  and  Charles  H.  I'owler  were  elected  and  consecrated 
bishops.  Ninde,  the  son  of  a  Methodist  minister,  was  born 
in  New  York,  June  21,  1832;  he  is  an  alumnus  of  Wesleyan 
University,  and  had  been  in  the  p.istorate  from  the  time 
of  his  entrance  upon  the  ministry  until  1871,  when  he  be- 
came a  professor  of  practical  theology  in  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute,  of  which  he  was  president  when  elected  bishi>p. 
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Walden  was  born  in  Ohio,  February  1 1»  i83i»and  is  an 
alumnus  of  Fanners'  College.  For  some  years  he  was  en- 
gaged in  journalism  in  Kansas;  he  became  a  member  of 
the  legislature,  and  was  elected  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  He  entered  the  Cincinnati  Conference 
in  1858,  and  after  filling  |xisitions  as  pastor,  city  mission- 
♦iry,  presiding  elder,  and  secretary  <>f  the  I'rcedmcn's  Aid 
Society,  became,  in  1868,  Ixntk-agcnt  at  Cincinnati,  which 
ofTice  he  (iccnpied  at  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  epis- 
copacy. 

Mallalieu  was  born  in  Mas^^achnsetts,  December  11, 
183S,  of  blemled  INiritan  and  Huguenot  ancestry.  An 
alumnus  of  Wesleyan  University,  he  entered  the  ministry 
in  1858,  and  was  distinguished  for  el<M|ucnce  and  cfTiciency 
in  the  pastorate,  to  which  he  gave  his  entire  time  until 
within  two  years  of  his  election  as  bishop,  when  he  was 
ap|M>inted  presiding  elder  of  the  Hoston  district. 

Fowler  was  born  in  Canada,  August  11,  1837.  He 
was  graduated  from  Gene.<;ee  C«>llege  in  1859,  began  the 
study  of  law,  but  turned  to  the  ministr)'  and  was  gradu- 
•itcd  from  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute;  S|)ent  four  pas- 
toral terms  in  Chicago;  in  1872  became  president  of  the 
Northwestern  University ;. in  1876  was  elected  editor  of 
the  "Christian  Advocate,"  and  in  1880  one  of  the  corrc- 
.sponding  secretaries  of  the  Missionary  Society,  in  all  of 
which  positions  he  displayed  uncommon  abilities.  He  is 
the  first  grandson  of  a  MetluMlist  minister  to  be  chosen 
bishop,  his  mother's  father  being  Henry  Ryan,  a  pioneer 
preacher,  and  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  history  of  Cana- 
dian Methodism. 

It  w«is  decided  to  elect  a  missionarj'  bishop  for  Africa. 
Various  persons  were  nominated,  most  of  whom  withdrew, 
and  on  the  final  vote  William  Taylor  received  two  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  ballots  cast. 
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He  was  born  May  2,  182 1,  in  RockbridgCt  Va. ;  entered 
the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1843,  having  traveled  a  cir- 
cuit one  year.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  went  as  a 
missionary  to  California,  ami  after  seven  years  of  hardship 
and  successes  engaged  in  evangelistic  work  principally  in 
the  Eastern  States  and  Cannula.  He  left  America  for 
Australia  in  1862,  spending  several  months  in  Kngland 
and  Ireland,  and  visiting  Palestine  cu  route.  For  two 
years  and  eight  months  he  worked  in  Australia,  Tasma* 
nia,  and  Ceylon,  accomplishing  results  which  in  pcnna- 
nencc  have  never  been  ccpialed  on  so  large  a  sc«nle.  Sim- 
ilar success  attended  him  on  a  second  visit.  Thence  he 
went  to  Africa,  singing  and  preaching  in  Cape  Colony, 
KafTraria,  and  Natal,  making  m«iny  converts  among  the 
colonists  and  natives.  lie  visited  England,  laboring  for 
eleven  months  in  sixteen  dilTcrent  London  chapels.  lie 
weut  to  Ceylon  and  India  in  1870,  working  undennmina- 
tionally. 

In  1S71  he  began  a  separate  work,  based  upcm  a  self- 
supporting  prii]ciple,  namely,  that  missionaries  should  be 
supported  wholly  by  the  contributions  received  from  their 
converts  and  the  communities  in  which  they  labored.  If 
these  were  not  adequate  they  were  to  maintain  themselves, 
as  did  Paul,  bv  the  labor  of  their  hands;  hence  this  was 
spoken  of  as  the  Pauline  method.  In  this  work  his  success 
was  so  great  as  to  recpiire  the  ft)rmation  of  the  South  India 
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respect  to  membership  In  the  General  Conference  he  was 
a  layman,  and  appeared  in  Tliiladelphia  as  a  lay  represent- 
ative from  the  South  India  Conference.  T9  this  man, 
who  considers  the  world  his  parish  in  a  broader  sense  geo* 
graphically  than  even  Wesley  illustrated,  was  committed 
the  function  of  ambassador  plenipotentiary  of  the  Metho* 
dist  Episcopal  Church  to  the  Dark  Continent. 

Earl  Cranston  succeeded  Walden  as  book*agent,  and 
Daniel  Curry,  Daniel  Dcnison  Whedon  as  editor  of  the 
"  Quarterly  Review." 

At  thistimeWhedon  wassevcnty-six  years  of  age ;  though 
his  mental  force  was  unabated,  his  physical  condition  was 
such  as  to  make  it  intidvisable  to  reelect  him  for  another 
term.  He  surx'ived  little  more  than  a  year,  dying  June  8, 
1885.  In  addition  to  long  ser\'ice  as  an  educator,  he  was 
for  seven  consecutive  Gcnenil  Conferences  chosen  editor 
of  the  "  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,"  projected  and  edited 
a  commentary  which  has  become  a  standard  in  the  denom- 
ination, and  produced  a  treatise  on  "The  Freedom  of  the 
Will,"  intended  to  be  an  answer  to  the  essay  of  Jonathan 
Edwards  on  the  same  subject. 

Jeremiah  H.  Bayltss,  until  that  time  pastor,  succeeded 
Hoyt  as  editor  of  the  Western,  Charles  W.  Smith  w.is 
substituted  for  Wheeler  in  the  Pittsburg,  and  Marshall  W. 
Taylor  for  llart/.ell  in  the  **  Southwestern  Christian  Advo- 
cate." Charles  C.  McC.ibe  was  elected  one  of  the  corre- 
sponding secretaries  of  the  Missionary  ScKiety. 

The  conference  adjourned  on  the  28th  of  May.  Bishop 
Simpson  died  at  his  residence  in  PhiLidelphia  on  the  1 8th 
of  June  following.  As  preacher,  professor,  college  presi- 
dent, and  editor,  he  attained  eminence.  In  eloquence  and 
personal  influence  he  has  had  no  peer  among  the  bishops 
of  the  Methodist  I^])iscopal  Church  within  the  memory  of 
men  now  living. 
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Hishop  Wiley,  who  had  been  n  miKnlyiinry  in  China,  tlicti 
while  Imiiliny  ihe  l''uii.chuw  Confcrciicu,  Novcnilicr^i.  1 884. 
l.iku  Siiiipitoti  ami  Thonisui),  he  wus  11  critittiaii:  kiuI  n 
practitiuiier  in  medicine.  I  lis  iiiusl  marked  cliaraetcrislics 
were  lucidity,  self- restraint,  prudence ;  in  knuH'iti};  when 
to  spealv  atid  when  tu  be  silent  in  order  to  iiillueiice  liis 
hrcthreri  in  the  t;eneral  eutiimiltees  of  the  church,  he  hail 
nulhin^'  leTt  tu  learn.  He  died  and  was  entombed  where 
lie  had  bet;ini  Iiis  wuik  as  a  medical  missiiitiary  lliirly-lhrce 
years  before, 

The  first  hnndred  yearn  uf  nr^'aiiixed  American  Milho- 
dism  teriniiialed  in  iJceember,  I SS4,  In  view  nf  thi>  fact, 
ill  1878  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Mpiseo- 
p.-d  Cluirch,  Stmtli.  in  Atlanta,  Ga..  proposed  its  f;encnil 
celebration  by  the  Meilin<ii,is  of  the  Uniteii  Stales,  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  other  [larts  uf  the  continent  uf 
America,  and  instructed  its  bishops  to  open  a  c<>rres]x>nd- 
ence  on  this  sid>ject  with  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist 
ICpisccipal  Church,  the  ]>rcsidcnts  of  the  several  Canada 
conferences,  and  all  other  Methodist  bodies  in  America. 

At  the  I'^cumeiiical  ConfLTcnce  in  London,  John  M. 
Walden,  adi.-lciiatc  from  the  Methodist  ICpiscopal  Church, 
drew  up  and  circulated  the  following  paper  among  tlie 
American  delcfjates,  to  which  cii^hty-one  names  were  sub* 
scribed,  representing  se\'en  of  the  ilemmiinations: 

"The  uiidcrsigneil  delegates  from  Methodist  churches 
in  America  to  the  lutnncnical  Methodist  Conference  Join 
in  commending  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  our  re- 
spective churches  the  holding  ()f  a  commemorative  cen- 
tennial meeting  in  18S4,  to  be  composed  of  representatives 
(clerical  and  lay)  from  all  Methodist  bodies  in  America." 

Subsequent  action  was  taken  by  the  different  churches, 
and  a  joint  committee  determined  that  the  conference 
should  consist  of  clerical  and  lay  delegates  in  the  proportion 
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of  two  to  fifteen  thousand  members  and  probationers^  on 
the  basis  of  the  latest  oflicial  reports,  no  denomination  to 
have  less  than  two,  of  whom  one  should  be  clerical  and 
one  lay,  it  being  provided  that  for  fractions  of  more  than 
one  half  of  fifteen  thousand  an  additional  delegate  might 
be  appointed,  each  church  to  adopt  such  mode  of  appoint* 
ment  as  it  might  deem  best. 

The  Centennial  Conference  assembled  according  to  the 
plan  and  remnincd  in  session  seven  days.  Seven  bishops, 
one  hiiiulrcd  and  thirty-two  niinistcrs,  and  sixty  laymen  of 
the  Mcthfulisi  Episcopal  Church ;  three  bishops,  sixty-thiee 
ministers,  ani^twenty-lhree  laymen  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South ;  five  bishops,  thirty-two  ministers, 
«ind  thirteen  laymen  of  the  African  Methodist  Mpiscopal 
Church ;  two  bishops,  seven  ministers,  and  five  laymen  of 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church;  three 
bishops  and  seven  ministers  o^  the  Colored  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  America;  one  minister  and  one  lay- 
man of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church;  two  ministers 
of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada;  and  one  minister 
and  one  layman  of  an  Independent  Methodist  Church,  were 
present  as  delegates.  Two  ministers  and  two  laymen  repre- 
sented the  Methoilist  Protestant  Church,  an«l  one  minister 
the  Hilile  Christian  Church,  as  fraternal  delegates.  The 
subjects  treated  were:  Ti)e  Work  and  Personnel  of  the 
Conferenix*  which  organized  the  Metho«list  Episcopal 
Church  known  as  "ihe  Christmas  Conference."  The  Su- 
perintenilency  of  Asbury,  The  Relations  of  John  Wesley 
to  American  Methmlism,  The  Statistical  Results,  A  Com- 
parison of  Methodism  in  1784  and  in  1884,  The  Causes 
of  the  Success  of  Methodism,  and  the  Possible  Dangers  to 
Methodism  in  the  P'uturc,  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Meth- 
odism in  Canada,  The  Wi>rk  and  Character  of  Methodist 
Pioneers,  The  Power  of  Methodism  over  the  Masses,  Its 
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Aeana  of  Grace.  The  Aim  and  Character  of  Methodist 
•reaching  ami  its  Ductrinal  Unity,  Guards  to  the  rurity 
'f  its  Doctriiml  Tcacliiiin,  The  I-Issetitial  Points  of  Chris- 
ian  lixjicrience,  The  Vahie  of  the  rrcss,  General  and  I'cri- 
xlical,  to  Methodism,  The  I'lacc  and  I'ower  of  the  I-iy 
•Uenient,  What  Mclhodism  Owes  to  Woman,  and  Its  In- 
luciice  on  Other  Denominations.  The  cvenin|«!  were 
Icvotcd  to  aihlrisscB  ii|»(>m  Missions,  ICdiicntion,  Snndny- 
chools,  andThe  Mission  of  Mclhodium  to  the  ICxtreiues  nt 
liitiety.  The  prui'i,'!.'. linns  were  l)llhli^hed  in  a  volume 
diled  l.y  M.  K.  Carmll  (;uilh..r.,f  "The  Kelinimis  t-urees 
A  the  United  Slates  ■),  the  Kev,  W,  1'.  1  lanison,  and  the  ■ 
tev.  J.  H,  liayhss,  and  cmnpri-e  n  series  o£  essays  and 
ddresses  of  j)erniaiicnt  vahie. 

Uaniel  Ciirry.  editor  of  the  "  Cliristian  Advocate"  for 
welve  years  and  also  of  the  "  NatJon.^l  Repusiiory,"  and 
Inriny  tlie  last  three  years  of  his  lifceditt.r of  the  "  Oiinr- 
crly  Review,"  (hed  nn  the  I  7th  of  Aiif,'nst,  18S7.  lie  was 
mm  oti  Ihc  26tl)  of  Novcnilier,  1 S09,  «  hicli  year  was  noto<i 
n  dirrerciit  jj.irts  of  t!ic  vvoild  and  in  dissimilar  sjtheres  for 
he  birth  of  extraordinary  nitii,  aiiioiii>  tlicni  William  V.. 
Gladstone,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Oliver  Wenilell  Holmes. 
ivA  one  of  them  all  jiossessed  more  ni(,'[;cd  strength  of  in- 
elluct  or  tenacity  of  will  than  this  man  nf  Sclltcll-Iri^h  de- 
eenl.  He  uradunteil  ratlicr  late  in  life  fr<iin  Wesleyaii 
Jniversily,  soon  liecame  |)riifessor  >n  the  female  c..llej;e  at 
ilacon,  Ga.,  and  there,  two  years  1:iIlt,  cnlered  the  iniii- 
stry.  Deinj;  a  radical  abohlitmist,  he  returned  tollie  NiTlli 
fclien  the  chiircli  divided.  He  was  at  one  time  presiileiit 
>r  the  Indiana  Ashnry  University  and  was  a  member  of 
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November  he  would  have  completed  threescore  years  and 
ten.  lie  was  five  times  secretary  of  the  General  Confer* 
ence,  and  possessed  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  states- 
man, being  a  master  of  parliamentary  and  ecclesiastical  law ; 
with  Judge  McIIenry  lie  prepared  an  elaborate  work  upon 
the  rules  of  evidence  and  kindred  subjects,  and  was  the 
author  of  various  pamphlets  and  volumes  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church.  He  left  the 
stamp  of  his  personality  inefTaceably  upon  the  jurispru- 
dence and  the  administrative  and  legislative  departments 
of  the  church. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  men  whose  memoirs 
were  read  to  the  General  Conference  of  1888  was  Marshall 
W.  Taylor,  who  was  of  Scotch- Irish-Indian  descent  on  the 
ixiternal  side,  and  of  African  and  Anibian  on  the  mater- 
nal. I  lis  grandmother  was  brought  to  this  country  when 
a  child  from  Madagascar.  I  lis  parents  were  slaves,  but  his 
mother  was  given  her  freedom  by  the  will  of  her  master  at 
his  death,  and  his  father  had  purchased  his  before  this  son 
was  born.  He  possessed  fine  powers  as  a  pulpit  orator, 
was  a  ready  debater  and  a  wise  presiding  elder.  lie  en- 
tered upon  tiie  editorship  of  the  "  Southwestern  Christian 
Advocale  **  in  a  time  of  controversy,  but  died  "  before  the 
great  questions  which  involved  the  fitness  of  his  race  for 
positions  of  trust,  honor,  ami  responsibility  in  the  church 
which  he  love<l  were  settled  beyond  dispute." 

The  Methodist  l*-piscopal  Church  was  bereaved  of  two 
of  its  most  devoted  and  useful  laymen  on  Thursday,  May 
5,  1887 — Oliver  Hoyt  and  Washington  C.  De  Pauw. 

Mr.  Iloyt  was  descended  from  New  ICngland  yeomanry. 
He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  <ind  .accumulated  a 
large  fortune  early  in  life  by  industry,  judgment,  «ind  a  char- 
acter which  inspired  confidence;  but  from  his  first  savings 
until  the  end  he  gave  liberally.    In  the  local  church  he  was 
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active,  and  for  thirty  years  was  siuperiiUcnilvnt  in  the 
Sunday-school  of  the  church  in  Slanifunl,  Conn.,  of  which 
in  his  boyhood  he  was  a  pti^jil.  lie  considercit  himself  a 
part  of  the  Metliodist  ICpiscopal  Church,  studied  its  .-iitu- 
ation,  was  intimatuly  forinectcd  with  Abel  Stevens,  its 
historian,  and  was  uric  ui  the  earliest  iidvucates  uf  the 
formal  introduction  uf  llic  laity  into  a  constitutional  share 
of  the  responsibiHties  of  tlie  church.  I  le  sat  as  a  lay  rep- 
resentative in  lliree  General  Ci  inferences,  and  wns  a  devoted 
friend  to  the  missionary  cause,  one  of  the  vice-presi'denla 
of  its  board  of  ni.niat,'er.'-.  treasurer  of  the  Hoaril  uf  Mdii- 
catiun,  trustee  and  treasurer  of  Weslcyan  University,  arul 
one  of  tlic  managers  of  the  Metluxlist  Ivj)iscoj)al  llospitfil 
and  of  the  American  Hible  Sticiety.  In  dyinj;  he  reitiem- 
bcre<l  the  objects  of  his  beneficence  while  livtn}i,  hequeath- 
iiifl  lar^c  sums  to\\'cr.lcyan  L'niverstly.  tlic  M'?.>ionary  So- 
ciety, the  Hible  Socict\'.  to  the  New  V<>rk  bpkI  Xew  York 
l-'ast  conferences  fur  ilic  relief  of  w<irn-f)ut  niinisicr.s,  to 
Cornell  Cnllet;e,  Iowa,  ami  to  the  Methodist  ICpiscojjal 
Hospital  of  Urnofclyii. 

Mr.  l>c  I'auw  was  born  in  Salem,  Ind.  lie  was  early 
thrown  on  his  own  resources,  bnt  was  so  iiulnslrious  that 
he  worked  without  pay  rather  than  be  idle  His  business 
career  was  thoroujjhly  successful.  He  was  a  class-leader, 
steward,  and  trustee.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  doc- 
trine o(  Christian  holiness  as  taught  by  Wesley,  a  nuHlcst 
but  conlldenl  professor  of  its  experience,  and  for  many 
years  a  member  of  an  association  for  its  promotion.  As 
his  fortune  increased  he  regarded  himself  m<ire  ami  more 
as  a  steward  of  Cind.  anil  liandsomely  endowed  a  female 
college  which  had  previously  been  so  embarrassed  as  to  sus- 
pend, and  he  ^;ave  lart^e  sums  lo  the  Inili.ina  Asbury  Uni- 
versity, which  he  also  inadu-  residuary  lej;alee.  In  his  honor 
the  trustees  of  both  these  institutions  changed  the  names 
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thcrcuf.  Professor  Curtiss  *  states  that  Mr.  De  Faiiw  op. 
|)oscil  to  the  litst  chan^ini;  the  name  of  Indiana  Asbury 
to  De  Paiiw  University. 

The  Conference  of  1888  convened  in  thc^Metroi)olitan 
0|)era-house  in  the  city  of  New  York.  It  was  confronted 
by  a  delicite  problem.  Five  women  had  been  elected  lay 
delegates  by  \\&  many  lay  electoral  conferences — l*>ances 
IC.  Willard  from  the  Rock  River,  Angie  F.  Newman  from 
the  Nebniska,  Mary  C.  Nind  from  the  Minnesota,  Amanda 
C.  Rip|>ey  frt)m  the  Kansas,  and  Lizzie  D.  Van  Kirk  from 
the  Pittsbiir}^.     The  last-named  did  not  claim  a  seat. 

A  protest,  signed  by  ministers  and  laymen,  against  their 
being  seated  had  been  phiced  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops. 
The  senior  bishop,  Howman,  who  presided,  presented  to 
the  conference  a  communication  from  the  bishops  stilting 
the  fact  of  the  election  of  these  women,  the  question  con- 
cerning their  lcg.il  status,  and  the  absence  of  precedents. 
They  held  that  neither  the  secretary  nor  the  bishops  could 
decide  a  constitutiimal  question,  and  proposed  that  the 
conference  be  organized  with  those  who  were  unquestion- 
ably duly  qualified  to  sit  as  members  of  the  body.  In 
pursuance  of  this  opinion,  the  chair  directed  the  secretary 
of  the  last  conference  to  call  the  roll.  The  conference 
being  organized,  those  whose  eligibility  was  disputed  were 
found  to  consist  of  two  classes:  women  and  certain  lay- 
men elected  by  conferences  within  whose  bounds  they  did 
not  reside.  These  were  John  M.  Phillips,  of  New  York, 
elected  by  the  Mexico  Conference,  and  Robert  I'-.  Pattison, 
of  Pennsylvania,  elected  by  the  North  India  Conference. 
The  question  of  the  eligibility  of  women  w.is  referred  to  a 
special  committee  on  eligibility,  and  that  of  the  ncm-resi- 
dent  delegates  to  another  committee. 

The  report  of  the  special  connnittee  declared  women 

i  "  Manual  of  MclliudiMt  ICpiscoiiol  Cliurcli  UUtury." 
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Ineligible  under  llic  coiiKtitiitiim  as  il  now  is,  and  ihc  sea 
clnimutl  hy  women  to  be  vac;int,  and  insiructcd  llic  seen 
tary  to  notify  the  first  reserx-es.  In  ihc  cnsiiinjj  <lL-batc 
was  ar},'ucd  aj^aiiiKt  tlic  .idmission  of  women  lliat  when  In 
(lclct;ates  were  a<)mtlted  women  had  not  been  elij^iblc  t 
holil  any  (illicc  in  llie  j,"nernmcnl  of  the  church;  iml  ti 
eiglit  years  afltrward  was  llie  knal  riniil  nf  wnnuii  lo  hi>| 
any  ollicc  indis|>tital>ly  eslablislieil.  atul  ilan  only  iip<> 
snbjccis  iin(|iiesiio]iably  wiiiiin  tlic  |">wcr  of  the  Gemr. 
C'lnfertrice  ;  that,  while  llie  laity  include  tlie  whole  li.nl 
of  the  churcli  as  .li-^tin^nislifir  from  the  ileri^y  aii.l  ."i 
orilers,  williout  rtfi-nrd  to  sex  or  aj,'e,  the  woril  "  l.iynien. 
with  ffi^ari!  to  seats  in  the  lit;i>Iative  body  of  the  cliiirel 
lind  never  incluiied  women;  an<l  that  in  no  <lL'baie  |>ri<i 
lo  the  vote  lo  change  the  tonslilntion  50  as  to  atiniit  la; 
deleijalfs  did  any  one  inlininle  that  women  woiild  be  cli 
l^iblc.  Ihit  liolli  parties  a|i|icaleil  to  women  on  the  ^'rniiiii 
that  tliey  were  di>inleresled  arbiters — as  ihcy  wonid  not  I* 
eligible  in  any  case  as  nieinhers  tif  the  CMiiference — to  vot' 
as  to  whether  tlicy  desired  lay  re|)rcscnlalion. 

In  favor  of  their  admission  il  was  mainlaincil  that  thci 
are  certainly  members  of  the  church,  and  do  not  belonj 
l<)  the  elert,'y,  bnt  to  the  laity;  ihat  the  Ccncral  Confer 
ence  of  1872  declared  that  in  all  matters  |)crtniiiing  to  I.-ii 
delet^ntioii  the  woril  "  laymen  "  inclnded  all  members  of  t hi 
church  that  arc  not  menihcrs  of  Aiuui.nl  Conferences;  ilia 
from  the  bei^innin^r  women  had  sat  in  the  electoral  con 
fercnces ;  that  it  made  no  difference  whether  women  wen 
Contemplated  or  not  when  the  nde  was  passc<I;  that  thej 
were  duly  ticcted,  and  to  disallow  them  seals  wouhi  be  tc 
disfranchise-  the  constitnency  that  sent  them ;  and  that  whei 
the  law  is  donbtfid  and  n  (|nestion  of  rij^hts  is  involved 
the  law  shonhl  be  constrned  broadly  tn  favor  of  the  riylil: 
claimed. 
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Those  who  uijhdd  the  uncopistitutionnlity  of  the  clniin 
replifcl  tn  these  [tointn  that  women  nre  not  liiyiiicn  hi  the 
setisu  of  the  restrictive  rule;  tliat  the  vote  decliiriti^  who 
arc  laymen  relatctl  wholly  to  the  eligibility  cff  local  preach- 
ers ;  that  the  fact  that  women  had  sat  in  lay  electoral  con- 
ferences anil  been  elected  reserve  dele^^ates  settled  no(1iin|;, 
'  as  the  reserve  had  no  standing'  nnless  the  ])rinci|)at  \W- 
faiiltcd,  therefore  the  ijiiestion  had  not  been  raised  in  the 
I  General  Conference;  that  that  bmly  could  not  destroy 
the  constitnlion  by  an  interpretiiticin;  and  that  tlic  terms 
uf  the  law  are  not  ilonbtfnl,  laken  in  cunnecliim  with  the 
existing  cnst<ini. 

To  this  was  replied  that  the  iiiesiunplion  is  ihat  the 
General  Conference  meant  exactly  what  it  said,  and  that 
if  it  is  nnconstitnlioiial  for  a  woman  tu  be  elected,  it  is 
unconstitntional  for  her  to  sit  in  lay  electoral  crvnferences, 
and  that,  therefore,  those  conferences  which  admitted  her 
were  illegal  and  the  results  illegal.  To  this  was  answered 
that  this  was  not  so ;  that,  unless  they  were  there  in  snfTi- 
cicnt  numbers  to  make  the  result  of  actions  turn  upon 
their  votes,  it  merely  bore  the  same  relation  to  legality 
that  it  would  bear  if  laymen  under  twenty-five  years  of 
age  were  present. 

During  the  debate  the  report  was  amended  by  a  prnp. 
osition  to  submit  to  tlic  church  the  iiuestion  of  a  change  - 
in  tile  restrictive  rule  by  the  iutroihiction  of  the  words, 
"  and  the  said  delegates  may  be  men  <>r  wotnen." 

(3n  the  final  viUe  the  tirders  divided,  aiid  the  rejHirt  as 
amended  was  adopted  by  a  concurrence  of  Imth  orders: 
one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  ministers  voted  for  the  report, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  against;  seventy-eight 
laymen  for.  and  seventy-six  against.  Siibse<iiieiit  to  this 
action  the  first  reserves  arrived  and  took  the  seats  thus 
declared  vacant. 
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The  committee  upon  the  non-resident  claimants  divided^ 
a  majority  rciHirting  in  favor  of  their  adminsion,  and  a  mi- 
nority against  it ;  the  rqiortof  the  latter  was  adopted,  and  the 
seats  claimed  by  the  said  delegates  were  declared  vacant. 

This  conference  extended  the  possible  pastoral  term  to 
five  years,  with  modificatiuns  which  admitted  of  a  pastor's 
spending  five  years  in  any  ten  in  the  same  church.  It 
also  enacted  that  a  presiding  elder  might  be  appointed  to 
the  same  district  six  years  in  succession.  The  status  of 
missionary  bishops  was  determined. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  the  oflice 
of  deaconess  in  the  church.  It  was  provided  that  no  vow 
of  celibacy  or  of  lifelong  devotion  should  be  required ;  that 
no  one  under  twenty-five  years  of. age  should  be  admitted ; 
that  till  should  remain  upon  probation  two  years  before 
receiving  certificates;  that  when  working  singly  they  were 
to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  pastor  of  a  church,  and 
when  in  a  home  tlicv  were  to  be  subordinate  to  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  superintendent  in  charge. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Methodism,  it  was 
ordered  that  it  s^hould  require  a  majority  of  two  thirds  of 
all  the  voles  cast  to  constitute  an  election  to  the  episcopacy. 
Six  bishops  were  elected,  of  whom  five  were  general  super- 
intcndcnts,  and  one  missionary  bishop  of  India  and  Ma* 
lavsia. 

John  H.  Vincent,  born  in  Tuscaloosti,  Ala.,  February  23, 
1 832,  was  educated  in  academies  in  Pcnnsylv.inia.  I  Iebcj;an 
to  preach  at  eighteen,  entered  the  New  Jersey  Conference 
in  1853,  and. nftcr  four  years  in  that  State  moved  to  Illinois, 
filling  pastorates  in  the  Rock  River  Conference  until  1865, 
when  he  became  general  agent  of  the  Methodist  l'!|)isco|>;d 
Sunday-school  Union.  In  1868  he  was  elcctitl  by  the 
General  Conference  corresponding  secretary  both  (»f  the 
Sunday-sch<M)l  Union  and  the  Tract  Society,  and  editor  of 
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the  Sunday-school  publications  of  the  church.  He 
still  more  widely  known  by  his  connection  with  tin 
tauqua  summer  school,  founded  by  himself  and  Lc 
ler.  a  lay  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ch 
Akron.  O. 

James  N.  Fitzgerald  was  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,. 
1 83  7 ;  was  educated  asa  lawyer,  and  practiced  that  pr 
for  a  short  time ;  but  in  his  twenty-second  year  enu 
ministry  in  the  Newark  Conference,  where  he  servct 
Iccn  years  as  n  pastor  rtnd  tlirtc  years  as  presiding  cl 
in  rSSo  was  chosen  recdrdiiig  secretary  of  the  Mis 
Society,  a  position  which  he  filled  with  such  digii 
efficiency  as  to  make  him  favorably  known  to  the 

Isaac  \V.  Joyce  was  born  in  Ohio.  October  11 
He  joined  the  Northwest  Indiana  Conference  in  18 
had  been  occupied  in  the  pastorate.  In  Cincinnati 
pastor  of  St.  I'aul's  Church  two  terms,  and  also  of 
Church.  His  marked  elUcicncy  as  a  ])astor  and  cv.n 
his  prudence  and  fervency,  commended  him  to  tl 
number  who  justly  believed  that  thcpastorate  should 
be  represcntctl  upon  the  board  of  bisho])s. 

John  I'.  Newman  was  born  in  the  city  of  Ne\ 
September  1,  jRaft.  Karly  becomini;  c»mspicuoi 
preacher,  his  e.Ktensive  travels  in  luirope  and  tl 
spread  his  fame.  When  the  federal  government  I 
tained  access  to  Missis;.i|)pi  and  New  Orleans, 
appointed  by  Hisliop  Ames  to  reor^ani'te  the  Mi 
Episcopal  Church  in  that  part  of  the  country.  1 
to  Washington  in  l86g  under  appointment  to  estab 
Metro]>oIitan  Church  ;  while  there  he  acted  as  cha 
the  Senate.  I-iter  he  traveled  abroad.  mmX  on  hi; 
was  reappointed  to  the  Metropoliiaii  Cinireh. 
stationed  at  that  church  fur  the  third  time  in  18: 
was  its  pastor  when  elected  bishop. 
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Daniel  A.  Goodsell  is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Duell  Goodscll, 
and  was  bom  November  5,  1840,  at  Ncwburg,  N.  Y. 
Educated  at  the  New  York  University,  he  entered  the 
ministry  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  for  twenty*nine 
years  filled  positions  of  increasing  importance  in  the  New 
York  East  Conference.  When  elected  he  was  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  having  been  selected  to  fill  the 
vacancy  made  by  the  resignation  of  Daniel  V.  Kidder. 

James  M.  Thoburn,  born  at  St.  Clairsville,  ().,  March 
7i  1836,  was  graduated  from  Allegheny  College  in  1857, 
entered  the  Pittsburg  Conference  the  ne.\t  year,  and  went 
as  a  missionary  to  India  April  18,  1859.  In  1874  he  was 
stationed  in  Calcutta,  where  he  resided  as  pastor,  presiding 
elder,  and  editor  up  to  the  time  of  his  election.  The  church 
accepted  him  as  its  ideal  of  the  Christian  niissionar}%  and 
believed  him  preeminently  qualified  for  the  wide  responsi- 
bility of  superintendency  in  a  field  both  diflicnit  and  vast. 

John  M.  Keid,  senior  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
Missionary  Society,  retired  and  was  made  honorary  sccre- 
taty.  J.  O.  Feck,  a  pastor  noted  for  energy  and  success, 
and  Adna  H.  Leonard,  with  a  similar  reputation  for  eflli- 
cicncy  in  the  pastorate  and  presiding  eldership,  were  elected 
missionary  secretaries.  J.  L.  Ilurlbut  took  the  place  of 
Vincent  .is  corresponding  .secretary  both  of  the  Sunday- 
school  Union  and  the  Tract  Sc»ciety ;  Charles  II.  Payne,  at 
that  lime  president  of  OhioWesleyan  University,  was  elected 
to  succeed  Goodsell  as  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Hoard 
of  Education ;  James  W.  Mcndcnhall,  widely  known  as  a 
ptistor  and  presiding  elder,  and  an  author  of  works  of  im- 
portiince,  especially  of  a  voluminous  treatise  entitled  **  Pinto 
and  Paul,**  was  elected  editor  of  the  **  Methodist  Review  "  ; 
and  Aristides  K.  P.  Albert,  of  reputation  for  intclligenci: 
and  culture  among  the  delegates  of  African  descent,  was 
elected  editor  of  the"  Southwestern  Christian  Advocate.'* 
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John  M.  Phillips,  a^cnt  of  the  Book  Concern  at  New 
York,  died  on  the  15th  of  Januaiy^  1889.  For  seventeen 
years  he  had  occupied  that  position  and  also  that  of  treas- 
urer of  the  Missionary  Society,  and  in  both  o(iices  earned 
and  received  ever-increasing  respect  and  confidence.  On 
the  1 3th  of  the  following  month  Homer  Eaton,  of  the  Troy 
Conference,  and  chairman  of  the  General  Book  Committee, 
was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

.  J.  H.  Uayliss,  who  had  been  editor  of  the  ''  Western 
Christian  Advocate"  since  1884,  died  August  14,  1889. 
He  had  filled  pastorates  in  three  important  cities,  Chicago, 
Indianapolis,  and  Detroit,  and  in  each  took  rank  with  the 
most  influential  clergymen  of  the  city.  The  next  month 
David  H.  Moore,  pastor,  educator,  and  late  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Denver,  was  chosen  by  the  Book  Com- 
mittee to  succeed  him. 

The  second  Methodist  Ecumenical  Conference  was  held 
at  Washington  in  October,  1891.  Five  hundred  repre- 
sentatives were  present,  and  the  assembly  sat  with  un- 
diminished interest  for  fourteen  days.  William  Arthur 
had  been  selected  to  deliver  the  opening  sermon,  but, 
though  present,  his  voice  being  inadequate  to  the  task,  it 
was  read  by  Dr.  Stephenson,  president  of  the  Wesleyan 
Conference.  Vast  audiences  attended  the  meetings  from 
early  morning  till  Ic'itc  at  night. 

The  delegates  were  received  at  the  White  House  by 
President  and  Mrs.  Harrison,  and  on  the  17th  of  October, 
the  subject  under  consideration  being  "  International  Ar- 
bitration," the  President  visited  the  conference  and  deliv- 
ered an  address  worthy  of  himself,  his  position,  the  theme, 
and  the  occasion. 

The  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  their 
address  to  the  General  Confcence  of  1892,  say  that  **no 
one  who  attended  the  meetings  can  ever  forget  the  deep 
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and  genuine  cntliusi.ism  and  the  glowing  religious  fcn'or 
which  contimied  without  abuu-nicnt  througlioiit,  Tiic 
range  of  topics  discussed  embraced  all  the  practical  qucs. 
tions  of  the  times,  niid  many  of  the  papers  were  able  in  a 
marked  degree.  It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  brothers 
without  distinction  of  color  mingled  with  easy  curdiulity 
and  without  ,-iny  apparent  discriniin.ition,  nut  only  at  the 
communion-table  but  both  in  ttie  proidency  upon  the 
platform  and  in  the  .^peiL-ches  upim  the  llimr." 

Among  th<»e«ln)>e  dtalh elicited  ixpressions of  sorrow 
from  this  ciin(eri;nce,  mine  was  more  sincerely  tuoiirned 
than  Generjil  Clinlon  \\.  Kisk,  for  he  w.is  iilmost  as  well 
known  to  English  as  to  American  Methodism.  His  ser- 
vices to  the  Methodist  ICpiscopiil  Church  had  been  va- 
rious and  viduablc.  As  a  platform  speaker  it  would  be 
difhcult  to  (Inil  his  superior  in  church  or  state.  Of  the 
boards  tif  enlkyes,  seminaries, and  nf  the  Missionary  Society 
he  was  an  eiliclent  member,  and  iis  one  of  ti)c  local  Ikuik 
Commillec  in  New  York  he  was  remarkably  useful ;  but  the 
quality  that  endeared  liim  t"  all  was  an  indescribable  ge- 
niality wliidi  (iilTuseil  itself  through  every  company,  public 
or  private.  As  a  member  of  the  Cape  May  Commission 
andasa<leleg,-itctothcMetlio<list  Ivj>iscopal  Church, South, 
he  contributed  much  to  the  reeslablishnient  of  fraternity, 
and  as  an  advi>cate  of  temperance  and  the  prohibition  of 
the  iifpior  trallic  he  exerted  a  potent  influence. 

Heujauiin  St.  James  Fry,  editor  y{  the  "  Centra!  Chris- 
tian Advocate"  at  St.  Louis,  died  I'ebruary  5,  1892. 
I'^arly  in  life  he  was  a  journalist,  but  became  a  minister  in 
1847.  He  served  several  churches  in  Ohio,  was  for  some 
years  president  of  a  female  college,  and  three  years  chap- 
lain in  the  Union  army,  lie  ci>ndiictcd  the  business  of 
the  depository  of  the  Methodist  Hook  Concern  at  St.  Lotus 
from  1865  mitil  1872  ;  in  the  latter  year  was  elected  editor. 
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aiid  filled  that  position  with  more  than  usual  success  until 
his  death.  He  was  a  prolific  author,  principally  of  Sunday- 
school  books  and  bio^rraphies. 

The  burning  question  of  the  quadrenniain  was  the  prop- 
osition to  change  the  constitution  so  as  to  make  women 
eligible  to  scats  in  the  General  Conference.  The  subject 
was  discussed  for  many  months.  Their  admission  was 
opix)sed  on  two  grounds:  that  the  occupancy  of  such 
I>ositions  by  women  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  teachings 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  that  it  would  not  be  cx|>edient. 

lioth  propositions  were  denied  by  the  friends  of  the 
movement.  The  question  of  rights  also  was  debated,  one 
si<le  claiming  that  women  are  entitled  to  representation^ 
and  the  other  maintaining  that  they  are  represented  in  the 
divinely  appointed  way. 

The  laity  were  asked  to  express  their  wishes  in  the 
matter,  «ind  did  so  with  the  result  that  235,668  voted  th«it 
women  should  be  made  eligible  as  lay  delegates  in  the 
electoral  and  General  Conferences  of  the  Methodist  ICpisco- 
pal  Church,  and  163,843  voted  that  it  was  not  ex|)edient 
to  make  them  eligible.  This  vote  wjis  without  legcil  force, 
and  its  moral  significance  was  challenged  on  the  ground 
that  the  whole  number  voting  was  less  than  one  sixth  of 
the  membership.  The  challenge  was  met  with  the  state- 
ment that  this  was  a  large  vote  when  compared  with  other 
votes  of  the  laity. 

On  the  legal. vote  of  the  ministry  to  change  the  restric- 
tive rule,  the  vote  stood  5634  for  and  4717  against.  As 
the  constitution  requires  a  vote  of  three  (juarters  to  make 
such  a  change,  the  measure  failed  fi>r  the  want  of  more 
than  two  thousand  votes. 

At  the  General  Conference  of  1892,  which  met  in  Omahn, 
no  woman  appeared  claiming  a  .seat,  though  some  had  been 
elected  reserve  delegates.     The  advocates  of  admission, 
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dcsirifiB  to  trfcc  some  step  to  [jroniole  llicir  object,  tudfc 
cognizancu  of  tlic  utucliun  of  tlicsc  rcscrvu  (lu'lfiiatcs.  ami 
moveil  a  rcfL-rcnci;  of  llic  subject  lo  the  Judiciary  Com. 
mittcc,  with  iiistnictioiis  to  report  upon  tlie  eligibility  <if 
women.  It  iiiiaiiimoiisly  reported,  one  member  decliiiiit}; 
to  vote,  that,  under  llie  sitiiatioit  as  it  now  is,  wunien  are 
not  eligible.  Wlien  this  report  was  presented  it  was  moved 
to  reverse  the  slnteinctit.  I'endinj;  tlie  di>cnssion  t»f  the 
substitute.  ;iii  niiieiidiiicnt  w;ls  (.(Fered  lliat  tlie  qnestii.n  be  ■ 
submitted  nt,'niii  to  tlie  laity  for  an  expressii>ri  of  opiiiii.n. 
and  to  the  ministry  for  a  thanjjc  in  the  restrietive  ride. 
The  eonditinns  of  this  propusili.iri  were  pecidiar.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Aniuinl  Conferences  were  requested  to  vote 
ilI>on  the  question  of  amending;  tlie  restrictive  rule  by  .-i<Ki- 
iny  the  words,  "  and  s;iid  deicyiUes  must  be  male  mem- 
bers," and  it  w.is  nssiimcd  that  if  tlie  ameiidment  so  sub- 
mitted di<l  not  receive  the  voles  of  three  qiiarlers  of  the 
ministers  present  and  volin^f,  and  two  iliiriln  ff  ih.-it  or  a 
subsequent  Clener.il  (.inference,  the  rule  shiudil  be  so  con- 
strucd  that  tlie  words  '■  lay  (lele(i;iles  "  nii.L;hl  include  bolli 
men  and  women.  This  proposal  w.is  introilnced  near  the 
close  of  the  final  session,  and  was  hastily  pnsseil  amid  con- 
fusion anil  many  <lepartures  of  members  for  their  homes. 

Another  coni]»Iex  subject  was  the  report  of  a  commis- 
sion on  the  revision  of  the  constitution.  After  the  i>ass;ij;o 
vA  an  iniport.int  aincndment,  the  report  was  inderinitely 
IMistponed,  but  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  next 
General  Conference. 

Homer  Iviiton  w.is  elected  book-a_i,'ent  at  New  Vurk; 
Lewis  Cnrts.  a  minister  and  presidiri:.-  elder  of  tlie  Rock 
River  Conferenee.  sne.eeded  \Vitli:un  1'.  Slowe  .is  book- 
ii^enl  at  Cincinnali ;  David  11.  M'Hne  was  elected  editor 
of  the  "Western  Christian  Advoeale";  Jesse  Howman 
Young,  an  uhimnus  of  Dickinson  Colle^>e,  mi  unthur  and 
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Sunday-school  worker,  and  at  the  time  pastor  o(  the  Grand 
Avenue  Church  in  Kansas  City,  was  elected  editor  of  the 
*'  Central  Clin'stian  Advocate  " ;  J.  H,  C,  Sawyer,  a  member 
of  the  Tmy  Conference  and  a  successful  ijastor,  succeeded 
Warren  as  editor  of  the  Xurtiiern,  and  K.  \V.  S.  Hammond, 
Albert  as  editor  of  theSoulhwestom.  Albert  J.  Nastwas 
'  elected  editor  of  "  iJcr  Christliche  AiMiloyctc "  in  place 
of  his  father,  who  had  held  that  position  since  the  incep< 
tion  of  the  i>aper  Josejih  C.  llartzcll  ariil  John  W.  Ham* 
ittoit  were  elected  correspnridiiij^  sccreiaricN  of  the  I-'recd. 
men's  Ai<l  and  Southern  Kilucation  Society,  llartzeli  had 
lonff  been  associated  with  Kicliard  S,  Rust,  but  had  been 
elected  by  the  corporatinii.  Rust  now  retired,  "  full  of 
years  and  of  honors."  Hamilton's  reputation  as  an  orator 
and  encrfjctic  worker,  and  his  known  sympathy  with  the 
objects  of  the  society,  le<l  to  his  election. 

The  Kpworth  League,  which  had  been  formed  .since 
the  last  General  Conference,  was  rccogni/ed  as  a  special 
orj^anization,  and  a  constitntitni  adopted  which  made  it  a 
l>art  of  the  church.  It  provided  that  the  president  of  an 
ICpworth  League  chapter  must  be  a  member  of  the  church, 
elected  by  the  cha|)tGr,  and  approvcil  by  ihe  Qnartorly 
Conference,  of  which,  when  so  ajiprovcd,  he  is  a  member. 
Joseph  F.  Herry,  a  member  nf  the  Detroit  Conference  and 
at  that  time  assistant  eililDr  of  the  "  Michi^;an  Christian 
Advocate."  was  elected  editor  of  the  "  t-:p\vurili  Herald." 
lietween  the  General  Cf-nfcrcnce  of  1802  ami  thai  of 
i8cj6  the  church  was  bereaved  by  the  death  I'f  J.  W. 
Meiidenhall,  etiitor  of  the  "  MelhtMlist  Review."'  Jonas 
Oramel  Peck,  corresjiiiiidinu  secretary  of  the  Missionary 
Society,  Benjamin  F.  Crary,  editor  of  the  "California 
Christian  Advocate,"  Henry  Liebhart,  cilifr  nf  "  II.uis 
imd  Herd."  and  Sanford  Hunt,  senior  publishini;  .lyeiit 
at  New  York. 
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Menctenhall  had  infused  a  new  spirit  into  the  "  Review," 
and  largely  Increased  its  circulation.  Peck  had  achieved 
rc-putatiun  as  a  powerful  and  persuasive  advocate  of  mis- 
sions and  as  a  painstaking;  secretary  and  superintendent. 
Crar}-  was  far  adv.inced  in  years  antl  had  for  boiiie  time 
been  dii-qualified  for  active  work,  but  his  previous  services 
were  gratefully  retncnibcred  by  his  coniemporaries.  Licb- 
hart,  writing;  in  German  and  for  the  Germans,  had  con- 
ducted with  success  the  mission  conunitted  tn  him.  Hunt 
w«H  never  cle;irer,  firincr,  or  mere  influcnliiil  than  on  the 
day  when,  williuul  warning,  he  fell  wliilc  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty.  A  ikscriplion  of  his  acliievtnicnts  for  the 
church  and  the  country  woult!  worthily  fill  a  volume. 

The  General  Conference  of  iS96was  held  in  Cleveland, 
O.  The  peculiar  amendment  proposed  by  the  Conference 
of  i8y2  had  ercate<l  such  dissatisfaction  that  six  thousand 
ministers  either  refused  ur  neglected  to  vole  upon  it.  Aa 
thcconslitnliun  of  the  church  allows  an  Aniuial  Conferoticc 
to  propose  a  constitutional  change,  the  Colorado  Confer- 
ence voteil  upon  the  anicndmcnl  which  had  been  defeated 
in  the  preceding  ijuadrcnnium,  and  requested  the  bishops 
to  submit  it  to  the  other  conferences.  It  lacked  lliirty- 
eight  votes  of  the  number  necessary. 

In  the  meantime  four  women  had  been  elected, — Jane 
Field  Haslif.ird  ..f  Ohio,  I.ois  S.  I'arkcrand  A<b  C.  Mutcber 
of  North  India,  antl  I.ydia  A.  Trimble  of  I-oo-chow.— and 
the  first  three  appeared  to  claim  their  seats.  The  Con- 
ference of  1S92  having  empowered  and  instructed  the 
secretary  of  the  last  General  Conference  to  make  up  the 
roll  from  the  credentials  submitted  to  him,  the  difHculty 
which  occurred  in  iSSit  did  not  arise.  The  roll  was  called, 
and  the  three  women  res])onded  to  their  names, 

Immediately  after  the  election  of  the  secretar>*,  the  right 
of  these  women  to  .seats  was  challenged.     The  challenge 
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was  referred  to  a  special  committee  which  divided  in 
judgment,  nearly  two  thirds  suKlaiiiing  the  claim  oE  tlie 
women,  tlie  minority  rcporliny  it  to  be  unconstitutional. 
It  was  mined  to  Rultstilutc  tlie  minority  report  for  that  of 
the  majority,  on  which  debate  was  about  to  be};in,  when 
the  women  who  were  i>rescnt  sent  a  cummnntcation  to  the 
confcronce,  withdrawinf;  on  tlie  {,'ronnd  that,  while  they 
belicvetl  they  were  legally  enlilled  to  seals,  they  did  not 
wish  to  be  the  center  of  contniversy. 

As  the  foiirlh  cl.iimaijt  was  not  preseiil  nnd  took  no  part 
in  this,  it  was  held  that  the  case  was  still  iHifore  the  body, 
and  the  debate  priiceciicd,  continuing  some  days,  when  the 
reports  were  reconnniltcd  and  the  powers  of  the  cummit- 
tec  eidarged  in  the  hope  of  reaching  an  amicable  mellnKl 
of  ilisposing  of  the  tiiiestion  for  the  present.  After  dt-Iib- 
tration  tlie  majority  of  the  committee  cmisenleil  to  sidntiit 
to  the  church  a  new  j)rn]if)i>ition  tn  change  the  rfsiriclive 
ndc  so  as  t<>  admit  of  the  election  of  women.  Tlinse  who 
maintained  that  the  constitution  as  it  now  is  excludes  women 
consented  to  allow  any  of  the  claimants  to  sit  in  the  con- 
ference, provided  it  was  admittc4l  that  tliey  sat  tinder  a 
title  in  dispute,  and  that  the  challenge  conKl  be  pressed  at 
any  time. 

Upon  its  almost  unanimous  adoption,  I.ydia  A.  Trimble, 
who  ba<l  arrived  fhiring  the  discussion  and  t;iken  her  seat, 
declined  to  sit  under  a  title  in  dispute,  ami  withdrew.  The 
conference  then  took  a  formal  vote  on  the  alteration  of  the 
restrictive  rule ;  and  of  the  five  hundred  and  twenty-three 
votes  cast,  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  were  for  and 
ninety-eight  against  the  alteration. 

During  the  conference  the  death  was  announced  of  John 
M.  Keid,  honorary  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Mission- 
ary Society.  He  ha<l  always  commanded  ap|>robatton  by 
itdclity.  and  confidence  by  integrity  in  dispute. 
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Accompanied  by  unanimous  manifestations  of  love  the 
conference  recorded  its  conviction  that  l^ishops  Bowman 
and  Foster^  who  at  this  conference  finished  twenty-four 
years  of  most  effective  episcopal  service,  were  unable 
longer  to  endure  the  protracted  strain,  continuous  re- 
sponsibility, and  almost  constant  travel  imposed  by  the 
office  of  bishop,  and  that  at  the  close  of  tlie  present 
General  Conference  they  should  be  returned  on  the  non- 
efTectivc  list.  They  were  allowed  to  select  their  places  of 
residence  in  accordance  with  their  convenience  and  wishes, 
without  regard  to  the  places  designated  as  episcopal  resi- 
dences, and  the  Hook  Committee  was  instructed  to  make 
the  most  generous  provision  for  their  support. 

Similar  action  was  taken  in  the  case  of  William  Taylor, 
missionary  bishop  of  Africa.  The  conference  requested 
the  Missionary  Society  to  ]>rovi(le  liberally  for  his  su])port, 
commended  him  to  the  loving  favor  of  the  whole  church, 
and  prayed  that  his  long  day  of  ceaseless  toil  might  culmi- 
nate in  a  twilight  of  sweet  association  with  his  brethren 
until  his  entrance  upon  the  heavenly  rest. 

The  conference  resolved  thiit  "  there  should  be  no  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race  or  color  in  electing  bishops, 
but  men  should  be  chosen  because  of  their  worth  and  fit- 
ness for  the  position,'*  and  declared  its  belief  that  *'  the 
time  has  come  when  the  General  Conference  may  safely 
and  wisely  choose  a  bishop  from  among  its  seventeen  hun- 
dred ministers  of  African  descent."  It  resolved  to  elect 
two  bishops,  and  reaffirmed  the  action  of  1888  making 
necessary  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  all  the  votes  cast  to  elect 
to  the  episcopacy. 

J.  W.  K.  Howen,  a  minister  of  African  descent,  edu- 
cated and  eloquent,  professor  in  the  Gammon  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  held  the  first  place  on  the  first  ballot, 
having  received  one  hundred  and  forty-five  votes.     He 
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rose  on  the  second  tu  one  liundrLtl  and  seventy -five,  anil 
was  slill  at  the  head.  On  the  fiftociith  ball'it,  in  which  ihc 
whole  numbt^r  cast  was  fivL-  hundred  anil  fuiir,  three  htin- 
drcd  and  thirty-six  necessary  to  a  cliuiix.,  Charles  C.  Mc- 
Cabe  was  elected.  He  was  born  in  Atlioiis,  O.,  October 
1 1,  1836.  On  account  of  his  heroism  on  the  batttc-tiold  and 
in  l.ibby  prison,  ehxiiience  in  behalf  nf  llie  Christian  Com- 
mission,  skill  in  increasin;;  llie  endowtneiil  of  his  iilaia 
mater,  Ohio  Wesleyaii  Universitj',  si.stten  years'  elVicicnt 
work  in  the  cause  of  church  extension,  and  ihe  resonance 
throii[>hout  the  land  uf  the  silver  trutniiet  through  which 
he  cried,  "'  A  million  for  missions,"  and  w;us  then  cryiny, 
"  A  million  and  a  half,"  he  had  become  perhaps  tlie  most 
popular  of  American  Methodists. 

Karl  Cranston  received  three  hundred  and  sixty-six 
voles  on  the  sixteenth  ballnl,  the  number  necessary  lo  a 
choice  beint;  three  hnmlred  and  thirty-six.  He  also  was 
a  native  of  Athens,  0.,  l>orn  June  27,  1840.  A  student 
in  the  Ohio  University  and  at  the  head  of  the  class  of  1861, 
early  in  that  year  he  entered  the  army,  but  returned  at 
the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half  broken  in  health.  Later  he 
began  business,  but  feeling  a  divine  call  to  the  ministry, 
entered  the  Ohio  Conference,  and  after  j)reacliiiif,'  sume 
years  in  several  States,was  transferred  to  Denver,  Colo, 
lie  soon  became  presiding  elder,  making  an  extraordinary 
reputation  for  administrative  ability  and  executive  force, 
lie  had  been  remarkably  etVicient  as  publishing  agent  in 
Cincinnati  since  1884. 

Joseph  C.  Ilartzell  was  elected  missionary  bishop  of 
Africa.     lie  is  an  alumnus  of  the  Illinois  U'eslevan  Uni- 
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became  presiding  elder  of  a  district  of  the  same  name, 
meanwhile  editing  the  "Southwestern  Christian  Advocate.*' 
He  was  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid 
and  Southern  Education  Society  when  made  bishop. 

Abraham  J.  Palmer,  an  alumnus  of  Wesleyan  University, 
a  pastor  and  presiding  cider  in  the  Newark,  New  York,  and 
New  York  I^ast  conferences,  widely  know*n  as  a  lecturer  and 
at  this  time  pastor  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  New  York,  was 
elected  missionary  secretary.  The  conference  having  de- 
cided that  three  secretaries  were  required,  William  T. 
Smith,  of  the  Des  Moines  Conference,  was  elected  on  a 
later  ballot.  His  success  in  interesting  the  ministers  and 
laity  of  the  Des  Moines  Conference  in  missions  and  other 
enterprises  of  the  church  directed  attention  to  him  as  fitted 
for  this  position.  Though  the  secretaries  are  equal  in  rank, 
Leonard,  who  had  been  for  eight  years  junior  to  McCabe, 
by  courtesy  now  became  senior. 

George  P.  Mains  was  elected  publishing  agent  at  New 
York.  lie  is  a  native  of  New  York,  an  cilumnus  of  Wes- 
leyan University,  and  has  been  for  twenty-six  years  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Kast  Conference,  during  which, 
besides  bein^'  in  charge  of  important  churches,  he  h.is  been 
presiding  eklcr,  suj)erinten(lent  of  the  Melhodi.st  Episcopal 
I  lospilal  and  of  the  lirooklyn  Church  Society.    At  the  time 
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tip  for  discussion  till  late  in  the  evening  before  the 
.  adornment,  was  finally  laid  upon  the  table. 
^  dfae  dosing  session  Bishop  Merrill,  in  behalf  of  the 
r^  bishops,  invoked  the  divine  blessing  upon  all  that 
had  done  and  "  all  the  good  things  of  our 
Methodism  that  it  had  allowed  to  remain." 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

OTHER  BRANXHES  OF  THE  COMMON  ROOT. 

While  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Churchy  South,  are  yet  in  the  ascending 
scale  of  their  development,  contemporaneously  with  them 
other  denominations  of  Methodists  have  been  cultivating 
the  fields  which  Providence  and  their  peculiar  autonomy 
and  zeal  have  allotted  to  them. 

Among  these,  one  of  the  most  prominent  is  the  AFRICAN 
Methodist  EriscoiWL  CiiURCii.i  The  Conference  of 
1818  met  in  a  private  residence  in  the  city  of  Baltimore; 
already  1066  persons  were  recognized  as  members  of  the 
Society.  The  date  of  the  first  General  Conference  cannot 
be  positively  identified,  but  the  second  is  known  to  have 
convened  in  1820. 

Morris  Brown  was  appointed  assistant  bishop  in  1826, 
and  ordained  in  1828  as  the  second  bishop  of  the  connec- 
tion. He  displayed  great  energy,  organized  the  first  con- 
ference in  Ohio  at  Hillsboro  in  1830,  and  appointed  William 
I'aul  Quinn  a  general  missionary  in  the  region  west  of  the 
Ohio.  Bishop  Allen  died  in  1831,  having  been  infirm  for 
some  time.  In  1840  Brown  organized  the  Canada  Con- 
ference. 

1  Often  spoken  of  as  "African  Methodist  Episcopal  [Bethel]  Church.** 
See  p.  346. 
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The  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware  in  1832  did  not  allow 
colored  ministers  to  itinerate,  and  a  petition  was  circulated 
in  the  Philadelphia  Conference  for  the  ordination  of  local 
elders  to  administer  the  sacraments. 

Edward  Wattcrs,  the  third  bishop,  was  born  a  slave,  but 
bought  his  freedom  of  Duvall,  his  master.  He  never  held 
An  Annual  Conference  nor  ordained  a  minister,  but  was 
annually  appointed  like  other  ministers.^ 

The  membership  numbered  7594  in  1836. 

The  first  copy  of  a  magazine  issued  by  the  church  ap- 
peared in  September,  1841,  but  after  a  struggling  exist- 
ence of  eight  years  its  publication  ceased. 

At  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1 843  a  controversy  arose 
on  the  subject  of  the  qualifications  for  a  minister.  A 
committee,  of  whom  Payne  was  chairman,  reported  against 
the  ordination  of  a  man  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not 
possess  the  information  required  by  the  Discipline.  This 
caused  a  brother  to  demand  violently  whether  one  must 
read  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin  before  he  could  be  or- 
dained. The  committee  responded  that  they  proposed 
that  he  simply  be  required  to  understand  the  Discipline 
and  Bible.  The  minority  prevailed,  but  Bishop  Brown 
declared  that  he  would  not  ordain  such  if  the  whole  con- 
ference voted  that  it  should  be  done. 

The  addition  of  William  Paul  Quinn  to  the  episcopate 
in  1844  opened  a  new  era.  He  .saw  the  number  of  minis- 
ters in  the  church  increase  from  seven  to  two  thousand, 
and  the  members  from  fifteen  hundred  to  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand,  and  had  ordained  or  participated  in 
the  ordination  of  all  the  bishops  of  the  church  who  were 
living  in  1880. 

At  the  Conference  of  1844  Payne  moved  a  resolution 
to  institute  a  compulsory  course  of  studies  for  the  edu- 

>  ••  Sketch  of  KtluMnl  Wallers,"  by  Bishop  Wayman. 
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cation  of  the  ministry.  Supposing  it  would  cany,  lie 
made  no  speecli,  but  witli  indifjnntton  tlie  resolution  was 
voted  down  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  The  next  day 
a  brother  moved  to  reconsider.  l*hen  the  aged  Bisliop 
Brown  arose  and  *'  addressed  the  understanding,  the  con- 
sciences,  and  the  passions  of  the  audience,  till  it  was 
bathed  in  tears  and  from  many  a  voice  was  heard  the  im- 
passioned cry, '  Give  us  the  resolution !  Give  us  the  reso- 
lution !  "*  It  was  then  carried  without  a  dissenting  voice, 
a  committee  appointed,  and  an  excellent  course  of  study 
arranged.* 

The  constitution  and  by-laws  for  a  Missionary  Society 
were  adopted,  and  it  was  organized  the  same  year;  in  1848 
they  were  readoptcd,  and  the  work,  which  had  languished, 
vigorously  promoted.  The  General  Conference  of  1852 
had  to  deal  with  the  question  of  licensing  women  to  preach, 
and  the  proposition  was  voted  down  by  a  large  majority. 
W.  Nazrey  and  D.  A.  Payne  were  elected  bishops.  Payne 
was  a  native  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  was  trained  as  a 
theologian  in  the  Gettysburg  Seminary.  Nazrey  was  a  na- 
tive of  Virginia,  and  at  the  time  of  his  election  a  resident 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  "  Christian  Recorder,"  under  the  title  of  the  "  Chris- 
tian Herald,"  was  cre<ited  by  the  General  Conference  of 
1848.  By  1855  the  firogress  of  the  church  in  New  ICng- 
land  elicited  cxprcssionM  of  gratification  throughout  tite 
denomination.  The  Home  Missionary  ScKicty  contributed 
much  to  its  growth  there  and  elsewhere. 

On  petition  of  the  Cautidian  churches,  authority  was 
given  in  1856  for  a  separation.  In  determining  the  con- 
stitution of  the  British  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the 
articles  of  faith  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  with 
some  modi fic.it ions,  and  the  rules  of  the  Discipline,  were 
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America  and  the  British  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  were  united,  and  in  1884  the 
bishops  issued  a  proclamation  decreeing  and  affirming 
the  completion  of  their  organic  union.  This  introduced 
into  the  list  of  bishops  of  the  African  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  R.  R.  Disney,  who  had  been  ordained  by 
Wayman  in  1875. 

While  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  was  in  session  in  Philadelphia  in  1864,  the 
General  Conference  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  also  sitting  in  that  city.  On  May  23d  Jabcz 
P.  Campbell  and  Alexander  \V.  Wayman  were  ordained 
bishops.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  sent  a  delega- 
tion of  five  members  to  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  Conference,  to  express  their  fraternal  regard  and 
notify  them  that  they  would  cordially  receive  a  similar  dele- 
gation; it  was  appointed,  and  Campbell  was  a  member, 
and  made  a  profound  impression  by  his  unstudied  elo- 
quence. 

The  denomination  so  increased  in  number  that  in  1868 
James  A.  Shorter,  Thomas  M.  D.  Ward,  and  John  M. 
Brown  were  elected  bishops;  at  the  conference  at  St.  Louis 
in  1880  H.  M.  Turner,  of  Georgia,  and  W.  F.  Dickerson, 
of  New  York,  and  R.  H.  Cain,  of  the  South  C<irolina  Con- 
ference, were  elected  and  ordained  bishops;  and  in  1888 
Wesley  J.  Gaines,  IWnjamin  W.  Arnctt,  Benjamin  T.  Tan- 
ner, and  Abraham  Grant  were  ordained  to  the  same  office. 
Amett  was  already  famous  for  eloquence,  and  Tanner 
widely  known  as  preacher  and  editor.  Benjamin  F.  Lee, 
Moses  B.  Salter,  and  James  A.  Handy  were  added  to  the 
episcopacy  in  1892. 

The  Discipline  contains  a  doctrinal  department  entitled 
"  Catechism  on  Faith,  **  consisting  of  (luotations  from 
Wesley's  **  Works  " ;  it  makes  the  bishops  members  of  the 
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General  ConTcrencc,  also  the  otiicr  i;cncra1  o(Ticcrs,  and 
admits  laymen,  two  for  each  Annual  Conference  district. 
The  restrictions  upon  the  powers  of  the  General  Conference 
are  unalterable,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  regulating 
the  appropriations  of  the  Hook  Concern,  which  may  be 
changed  by  a  vote  of  two  tJiirds  of  the  General  Conference. 

The  Discipline  of  1892  describcii  lifty-one  existing  con- 
ferences, and  tnakc-i  jjrovision  fur  nine  to  be  added.  Tliis 
inchidvs  iliu  hmne  ami  foicl),'!!  \Mirk.  Aiiion^  ihvse  n>n- 
fcrciiceM  arc  Htrinmlii,  Diinerara,  which  embraces  the 
territory  n(  Uriiish.  l-'rcnch.  and  Uiilch  Guiana,  Trinidad, 
St.  Thomas,  Haiti.  Liberia,  and  Sierra  Leone. 

The  amount  rai^td  by  the  African  Methodist  Kpiscopal 
Church  for  mi.'isions  during  the  four  years  ending  April 
30,  I89G,  was  f66,Siy.27,  i.f  wliich  $12,000  were  received 
from  the  government  of  Haiti  for  work  in  ihat  counlrj*. 
$30,000  were  ai>pru|iriatcd  lathe  home  tlcpartmcnl  in  the 
United  Stales,  and  $19,419.27  In  the  foreign  department  I 
It  sustains  nine  ministers  in  the  San  Domingo  Annu.1l  Con-  ! 
fcrence.  two  in  the  Haitian,  four  in  the  Demerara,  nine  in 
the  Sierra  Leone  Annual  Conference,  and  fonrleen  in  the 
Liberian.  To  increase  interest  in  the  cause,  the  depart- 
ment of  missions  has  recently  issued  a  periodical,  "  The 
Voice  of  Missions,"  which  is  edited  by  liishop  Turner, 
while  the  women  publish  "Woman's  Light  and  Love  for 
Heathen  Africa,"  a  monthly  maga^cine. 

Kducational  work  is  carried  forward  upon  a  large  scale. 
During  the  last  four  years  the  receipts  from  various  sources 
amounted  to  $301,327.34,  Twelve  years  ago  the  church 
undertook  to  raise  $1,000,000  for  school  purposes  in 
the  shortest  possible  time.  Up  to  May  in  the  last  year 
$'')90.oi3,3i  had  been  raised.  Six  of  their  fifty-two  insti- 
tutions, with  Wilberforce  at  the  head  in  every  respect,  are 
known  as  universities,  six  as  colleges,  the  rest  being  de- 
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scribed  as  institutes^  academies*  and  schools.  Seven  of  the 
schools  are  in  the  Indian  Territory*  and  eleven  in  foreign 
mission  fields. 

According  to  an  editorial  in  the  ''  Christian  Recorder  *' 
for  September  lo,  1896,  the  number  of  members  was 
599»  141  on  May  l,  i80.  The  number  of  itinerant  preach- 
ers is  given  at  4365*  but  the  number  of  probationers  is  not 
specified.  The  number  of  church  edifices  was  45 75,  and  of 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  41.  The  value  of  property 
in  church  buildings  is  $8,650,155;  of  school  buildings, 
$756,475 ;  number  of  parsonages,  1650. 

The  bishops  are  H.  M.  Turner,  B.  W.  Amett,  B.  T. 
Tanner,  \V.  J.  Gaines,  Abraham  Grant,  B.  F.  Lee,  M.  B. 
Salter,  James  A.  Handy,  W.  B.  Derrick,  J.  C.  Embry, 
J.  H.  Armstrong. 

After  the  organization  of  the  AFRICAN  METHODIST 
Episcopal  Zion  Chukch,  Abraham  Thomson,  James 
Varick,  and  Leavin  Smith,  who  at  that  time  received  elders' 
orders,  proceeded  to  ordain  others.  During  the  year  1820 
churches  were  organized  in  New  Hampshire  and  Philadel- 
phia, and  James  Varick,  a  native  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
was  ordained  bishop.  He  was  already  an  able  debater 
and  an  eloquent  and  forcible  preacher.  Bishop  Jones,  in  his 
sketch  of  James  Varick,^  says  that  he  was  bom  in  1795. 
Bishop  Hood '  affirms  that  he  was  born  in  the  city  of  New 
York  about  1 750,  and  was  one  of  the  nine  official  members 
who  formed  the  Zion  Church  in  New  York  City  in  1 796. 
According  to  Bishop  Moore,  in  his  ''  History  of  the 
Church,"  he  was  one  of  the  nine  male  members  who  made 
the  first  movement  toward  the  establishment  of  Zion 
Church.  This  would  make  him  seventy  years  of  age 
when  elected  bishop.     He  died  in  1827. 

1  "  Lives  of  Methodist  Bishops." 

t  *'  One  HandreJ  Years  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcofwl  Zion  Church." 
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A  General  Conference  was  held  in  i8a8.  and  Christo- 
pher Rush  elected  to  the  episcopacy.  He  was  bom  a 
slave,  joined  the  African  Metliodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church 
in  1803,  and  became  a  preacher  twelve  years  later.  IJe- 
gtnning  with  one  Annual  Conference.  like  other  branches 
of  Methodism,  its  growth  compelled  it  to  divide,  and  the 
year  after  Rush  was  elected  bishop  the  I'hiladelphia  Con-  1 
fereiicc  was  orgfiniKcd  with  fourteen  members,  not  in- 
clmtiiiH  1  he  bishop,  The  New  York  Conference  had  ten 
members.  The  whole  membership  of  the  church  was  about 
two  thousand. 

From  the  time  Varick  died  until  1840  Rush  was  the 
only  bishitp.  Williiim  Miller,  the  senior  elder,  was  elected 
assistant  superintendent  in  1840. 

George  Galbreth  was  elected  assistant  in  1848,  against 
the  wishes  of  a  powerful  minority.  In  1852  he.  William 
W.  llishop,  and  George  11.  Spywood  were  elected  on  an 
equality.  Galbreth  died  the  fuUowing  year,  and  trouble 
arose  concerning  the  exact  relation  of  Dishop  nisliop.  He 
was  sumnitmed  to  trial,  but  did  not  respond,  and  was  de- 
clared suspended.  This  caused  a  division.  Those  who 
adhered  to  Itishop  called  themselves  the  Wcsleyan  Meth- 
odist Church,  and  held  territory  from  Philadelphia  south 
and  wostwanl ;  the  others  retained  most  of  New  York, 
New  Kugland,  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  name  by  which 
the  entire  denotiiinalioii  is  now  known.  The  Kast  favored 
a  general  and  an  assistant  superintendent,  elected  quad- 
rennially ;  the  rest  held  stronger  views  of  cj>i.>^copali.-tnism, 
although  there  was  a  mi,\ture  of  sentiment  in  both  sections. 

After  eight  years  of  strife  the  controversy  reached  the 
civil  courts.  In  1858  the  spirit  of  union  became  upper- 
most in  the  two  factions,  and  in  Newburg,  N.  Y..  a  con- 
vention was  held  which  adopted  a  platform  of  union  con- 
itisting  ul  seven  sections,  among  which  were  resolutions  that 
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all  matters  pertatnitig  to  former  difficulties  were  to  be  laid 
aside  forever ;  that  all  parties  were  to  use  both  books  of 
Discipline  till  the  General  Conference  of  i860,  then  to  or- 
ganize under  the  Discipline  of  185 1,  and  adopt  a  Discipline 
suiting  the  wants  of  the  whole  body.  A  convention  of 
the  two  factions  was  held  on  the  6th  of  the  following 
month  in  Zion  Church. 

The  union  was  consummated,  and  the  body  elected 
Peter  Ross,  J.  J.  Clinton,  and  W.  H.  Itishop,  bishops ;  but 
the  denomination  was  unable  to  maintain  three  bishops, 
and  Ross,  the  least  influential,  could  not  secure  a  support, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  years  resigned. 

The  laity  were  admitted  in  1851  to  representation  in 
both  Annual  and  General  Conferences.  Hood  justly  says, 
"  The  ministers  in  Zion  Church,  almost  from  its  orgciniza- 
tion,  were  more  liberal  toward  the  laity  than  any  other 
branch  of  Episcopal  Methodism.'*  Each  Annual  Confer- 
ence is  entitled  to  two  Liy  delegates  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence, except  such  as  have  but  one  'ministerial  delegate ; 
and  each  station  and  circuit  has  the  privilege  of  sending 
one  lay  delegate  to  the  Annual  Conference.  These  cannot 
vote,  but  the  district  conference  immediately  preceding 
the  meeting  of  the  Annual  Conference  may  elect  three 
lay  delegates,  or  a  less  number,  to  represent  the  district, 
who  are  entitled  to  vote.  Where  there  are  no  district 
conferences  the  lay  delegates  present  are  entitled  to  elect  a 
number  of  representatives  equal  to  one  quarter  of  the  cir- 
cuits and  stations  included  in  the  conference  district. 

At  the  Conference  of  1 884  the  word  **  male  "  was  stricken 
from  the  Discipline,  so  that  the  .sexes  are  equcilly  eligible 
to  all  positions,  l.iy  and  clerical,  in  the  African  McthcKlist 
Episcopal  Zion  Church. 

As  late  as  i860  there  were  but  six  Annual  Conferences, 
and  the  connection  was  confined  to  sections  of  the  Eastern 
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and  Middle  States ;  92  of  a  total  of  197  ministers  were  liv- 
ing, and  there  were  SOOO  members. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  war  the  church  advanced  into 
the  South,  sending  down  Hood,  afterward  bishop,  who 
arrived  in  Newberne,  N.  C,  in  January,  1864,  where  he 
received  into  the  African  Methodist  lipiscopal  Zion  Church 
about  four  hundred  members,  who  had  funned  a  Society 
previously  connected  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South.  Defore  tliat  year  clused  the  Nortti  Carolina  Con- 
ference wa^;  establislied  with  eleven  ministers.  An  effort 
was  made  to  tmilL'  the  Hcthel  and  Zion  cJiurclies,  but  it  did 
not  succeed,  thoiii^li  a  platform  was  prepared. 

The  General  Conference  of  1864  added  S.  D.  Talbot, 
J.  W.  Hrooks,  and  J.  \V.  Loyueii  to  the  episcopal  board. 
Lognen  rcsignud  and  Hihhoj)  was  retired  at  liis  own  reijuest. 
The  church  was  now  reitrescnted  from  Louisiana  to  Nova 
Scotia,  and  fnim  thu  Atlantic  lo  t!ie  I'acific. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1868  l)y  Gilbert  Haven  and  I 
others  to  promote  a  union  willi  the  Metiiodist  Kpiscopal 
Church.  Hood  says  tJiat  it  was  propusetl  that  they  should 
have  S\  fro  nUtt  representation  iit  the  episcopal  board; 
"  Haven  was  [tcrfectly  honest  and  thought  he  could  man- 
age it."  A  delegate  was  sent  to  Chicago,  but  while  per- 
Iiajjs  n  majority  of  the  IxKly  was  inclined  to  concur  with 
Haven,  Henry  Slicer  ami  a  jwiwerful  minority  contended 
against  it,  and  it  came  to  naught. 

J.  W.  Logiien,  who  had  resigned,  was  brought  forward 
and  reelected.  an<l  J.  J.  Moore  and  S.  T.  Jones  were  also 
elected  in  1868.  In  1872  Hrooks  was  retired  and  Loguen 
died.  Only  one  bisliop  was  added  in  that  year.  From 
1864  to  1876  the  connection  doubled  five  times,  and  in 
the  latter  year  numbered  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand.  After  1S6S  the  episcopacy  was  made  a  life 
office,  but  to  continue  to  exercise  its  functions  the  bishop 
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agent,  and  the  name  of  the  institution  was  changed  to 
LivtngBtone  College.  Price  afterward  became  its  pren- 
dent  He  was  without  admixture  of  other  than  negro 
blood,  was  graduated  from  Lincoln  University,  and  had 
been  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  for  four 
years.  At  the  end  of  his  third  year  he  was  advanced  to 
elder's  and  deacon's  orders  and  elected  to  the  General 
Conference  without  ever  having  been  a  member  of  the 
Annual  Conference.  IHm  abilities  were  remarkable.  At 
that  conference  he  was  called  upon  to  respond  to  the  fra- 
ternal messenger  from  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  Bethel.  He  had  but  a  few  moments'  notice,  yet  de- 
livered an  astonishingly  eloquent  discourse.  So  attractive 
was  he  in  conversation  that  with  the  greatest  ease  he  could 
obtain  money  for  the  college.  While  in  England  he  raised 
ten  thousand  dollars  for  that  purpose.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Ecumenical  Conference  in  the  City  Road  Chapel, 
London,  and  in  an  address  of  five  minutes  reached  the 
highest  point  of  eloquence  attained  in  the  two  weeks'  ses- 
sion of  representatives  of  Methodism  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  He  died  young,  but  was  worthy  of  being  com- 
pared, not  in  style,  but  in  effectiveness  as  an  orator,  with 
Frederick  Douglass. 

At  the  ccntcnni.il  of  the  establishment  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Hnltimore,  in  1884,  the  spirit  of  union 
for  a  short  time  rose  to  n  great  height,  and  plans  for  the 
consolidation  of  Bethel  and  Zion  were  made,  but  came  to 
nothing. 

On  account  of  loss  of  sight  Rush  was  compelled  to  retire 
from  the  active  duties  of  the  episcopacy  in  1852 ;  he  lived 
until  1873,  dying  in  his  ninety-sixth  year. 

The  first  Discipline  of  the  church,  in  1820,  declared: 
"  We  will  not  receive  aiiy  person  into  our  societies  who  \% 
a  slave-holder.   Any  one  who  is  now  a  member  and  holds 
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a  slave  or  slaves  and  refuses  to  emancipate  thcin,  after 
notice  is  given  to  such  member  by  the  pastor  iii  charge, 
shall  be  excluded." 

This  law  not  only  accounted  in  lai^e  measure  for  the 
rapid  spread  of  the  church  in  the  South  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  but  lung  before  that  was  the  means  of  attracting  to 
its  membership  the  most  distinguished  American  citizen 
of  African  descent. 

Frederick  Douglass,  while  yet  a  slave,  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Maryland,  and  on 
arrival  in  New  Bedford,  in  1838,  fully  discerned  the  re- 
lation of  that  church  to  slavery;  hence  he  joined  a  little 
branch  of  Zion,  and  the  ne.\t  year  was  licensed  as  a  local 
preacher.  He  states  that  the  exercise  of  his  gifts  in  that 
vocation  helpeil  to  prepare  him  for  the  sjihcrc  which  he 
afterward  occupied,  and  in  closing  a  sketch  (if  his  connec- 
tion with  the  church '  says, "  I  h)ok  back  to  the  days  I 
spent  in  little  Zion,  New  Bedford,  in  the  several  capacities 
of  sexton,  steward,  class-leader,  clerk,  and  local  preacher, 
as  among  the  happiest  of  my  life."  Frederick  Douglass 
was  an  antislavery  reformer,  editor,  assistant  secretary  of 
the  commission  to  San  Domingo,  one  of  the  Territorial 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  presidential  elector  at 
large  for  the  State  of  New  York,  United  States  marshal 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  recorder  of  deeds  for  the 
District,  minister  to  Haiti,  a  lecturer  and  orator  worthy 
of  being  classed  among  the  most  noted. 

The  denomination  indorses  and  supports  the  Petty  High 
School  at  Lancaster,  S.  C,  the  Greenville  High  School  in 
Tennessee,  another  of  the  same  name  in  Alabama,  Zion 
High  School  at  Norfolk,  Va..  Jones  University  at  Tusca- 
loosa, Ala.  These  are  developed  into  seminaries  as  they 
increase. 
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The  church  1i.ik  continued  to  prosper,  reporting  in  1896, 
in  its  official  paper,  the  "Star  of  Zion":  organizations, 
1981;  church  buildings,  1615;  other  places  of  worship. 
366.  The  valuation  of  its  church  property  is  $3,510,189. 
not  including  $i7/,i6z,  the  estimated  value  of  its  214 
parsonages.  Its  Sunday-schools  re^^i^ter  124,277  scholars, 
and  the  number  of  its  traveling  preachers,  including  397  ' 
not  ordained,  amounts  to  2255,  and  there  are  470,023 
members  in  full  connccliiui,  wliich,  with  the  probation* 
crs,  make  a.  total  of  497,845. 

The  foreign  missiotiary  work  was  made  a  separate  de- 
partment ill  1S84,  During  ten  years  it  has  been  able  to 
devote  five  thousand  dollars  to  the  work,  which  has  been 
expended  in  Africa.  The  bishops  are  J.  W.  Hood  (sen- 
ior bishop),  T.  11,  1-omax,  C.  C,  Petty,  C.  R.  Harris,  I.  C. 
Clinton,  and  A.  \V tillers. 

TtiK  Unkin  Amkkican  Mktiioiust  F.I-rSCOPAI. 
CllVKCII '  has  branches  in  Ma-;sachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Peimsylvania, 
Maryland,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  the  Province  of  On- 
tario. Its  Discipline  was  revised  by  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  1 8go,  It  has  availed  itself  of  many  modern  features 
of  the  Methodist  E])iscoi)al  Church,  especially  the  form  for 
reception  of  members  after  probation,  and  also  of  several 
of  the  questions  prupouiulcd  in  the  reception  of  traveling 
preachers  into  full  connection.  Among  its  peculiarities 
are  officers  of  the  General  Conference  known  as  marshals. 
Bishops  preside  over  districts,  of  which  there  are  four.  There 
are  four  Annual  Conferences,  and  laymen  are  admitted  in  a 
number  equal  to  that  of  the  ministers.  In  the  Di-scipline 
there  is  a  chapter  ilovuted  to  "  Female  Member?;  that  are 
or  may  be  Wrought  upon  to  Preach  the  Word  of  God." 
After  the  pastor  and  the  stewards,  without  prejudice  or 
'  i*e  f  ■  347- 
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partiality,  have  examined  such  a  person  and  have  decided 
that  she  is  a  suitable  candidate,  they  designate  her  for  a 
trial  sermon ;  and  when  she  has  preached  the  same  a  two 
thirds*  vote  of  the  membership  and  officers  determine 
whether  she  shall  be  licensed.  The  license  gives  permis- 
sion to  exercise  her  gifts  and  graces  in  the  church  of  which 
she  is  a  member  and  elsewhere,  at  such  times  as  the  pas- 
tor and  officials  may  deem  expedient.  She  shall  have 
no  other  form  of  license*  and  shall  not  be  considered  a 
member  of  the  Quarterly  Conference  or  of  the  official 
board  of  the  church,  but  amenable  to  it 

The  total  number  of  members  in  1890  was  2279.  The 
bishops  are  elected  for  life. 

The    African    Union    Methodist    Protestant 

Church  was  organized  about  the  same  time  that  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  arose.  The  Disci- 
pline of  1895  describes  its  title  as  the  African  Union  First 
Colored  Methodist  Protestant  Church  of  America  and 
Elsewhere.  This  body  met  by  representatives  in  a  gen- 
eral convention  in  June,  1850.  Another  convention,  of 
the  African  Union  and  the  First  Colored  Methodist  Protest- 
ant Church,  was  held  in  Baltimore  on  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1865.  They  united  and  formed  the  present  church, 
and  held  their  first  General  Conference  in  1866  in  Wil- 
mington, Del. 

This  body  has  no  bishops,  but  each  Annual  Conference 
is  vested  with  the  power  of  annually  electing  a  president. 
He  can  hold  office  but  four  years,  must  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Annual  Conference  five  years,  and  must  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  by  a  committee  of  five 
must  be  examined  in  various  branches  of  knowledge. 

The  membership  of  this  church,  represented  in  eight 
States  and  included  in  two  conferences  and  forty  churches, 
as  reported  in  1890,  was  3415. 
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A  few  churches  of  Congregational  Methodists, 

Colored,  exist  in  Alabama  and  Texas.  They  were  or- 
ganized by  presidents  of  the  white  Congregational  Metho- 
dist Church.    Their  membership  is  less  than  50a 

The  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
organized  in  1870.  According  to  the  statistics  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  there  were  in  con- 
nection with  that  body  at  its  organization  in  1845,  124,- 
000  colored  members.  By  i860  this  number  had  in- 
creased to  207,766;  but  six  years  later  only  78,742 
remained  in  the  communion.'  The  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Zion  Church,  both  of  which  had  made  little  progress  in  the 
South,  received  a  majority,  and  another  large  body,  in- 
cluding many  of  the  preachers,  joined  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church. 

Slavery  having  been  abolished,  the  federal  Constitution 
having  been  amended,  giving  the  negroes  all  civil  rights, 
it  was  impossible  to  carry  on  the  work  among  them  ac- 
cording to  the  old  method,  when  the  gallery  or  a  portion 
of  the  body  of  the  house  was  reserved  for  negroes,  and 
when  special  missions  were  established  for  those  who  were 
on  plantations  and  not  allowed  to  attend  church  beyond 
their  bounds.  The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  1866  decided  that  if  the  col- 
ored  membership  desired  it,  the  bishops,  **  if  and  when 
their  godly  judgment  approved,  should  organize  them 
into  an  independent  body." 

Under  this  authorization,  during  the  year  following  the 
adjournment  of  the  conference  the  bishops  formed  several 
Annual  Conferences  of  colored  preachers,  a  scheme  which 
proved  highly  satisfactory.  After  experience  and  reflec- 
tion  a   general   and   earnest   desire   for  an  independent 
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church  was  expressed  by  prc«ichers  and  members.  Ac- 
cording to  the  account  given  by  Bishop  Holsey'  the 
ground  of  this  desire  was  that  it  would  be  better  for  both 
white  and  colored  people  to  have  separate  churches  and 
schools.  Accordingly  the  preachers  of  the  colored  con- 
ferences asked  the  General  Conference  of  1870  to  appoint 
a  commission  to  confer  with  their  own  delegates.  The  re- 
sult was  that  in  December,  1870,  a  new  body  w«is  formed 
under  the  counsel  and  general  superintendence  of  Dishops 
Paine  and  McTyeire,  who  presided  at  a  convention  held 
in  Jackson,  Tenn.,  and  set  apart  the  colored  conferences, 
eight  in  number.  The  body  chose  its  own  name,  the 
Colored  Methodist  Kpiscc>p<il  Church;  adopted  the  Arti- 
cles of  Religion  and  Form  of  Government  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  determined  to  elect  bishops  for 
life,  and  then  and  there  so  elected  W.  H.  Miles  and  R.  H. 
Vanderhorst.  Miles,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  h<id  been  a  min- 
ister of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church,  and 
a  missionary  for  the  Society  in  1867. 

The  General  Conference  which  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Amer- 
ica ordered  that  all  church  property  which  had  been  ac- 
quired, held,  and  used  for  Methodist  negroes  be  turned 
over  to  them  by  Quarterly  Conferences  and  trustees.  The 
valuation  of  this  property  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
$1,000,000  to  $1,500,000.3  Membership  in  the  body 
is  restricted  to  negroes.  The  Discipline  forbids  the 
using  of  the  church  houses  for  political  speeches  and 
meetings. 

During  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  has  elapsed  since 
its  organization  the  church  has  prospered.  It  hits  three 
conferences  in  Texas,  two  each  in  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 

1  Bishop  Holsey  in  the  *'  Independent "  for  March  5,  1891. 
*  McTyeire,  p.  671. 
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Georgia ;  besides  the  Arkansas  Conference  it  has  a  Little 
Rock  Conference,  also  one  each  in  Florida,  Illinois,  Loui- 
siana, Missouri  and  Kansas,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Virginia.  It  observes  Children's  day  and  pro- 
motes education,  but  has  no  foreign  missions.  Its  Church 
Extension  Society  has  been  established,  but  may  be  said 
to  be  in  a  formative  condition.  Its  publishing  interests 
have  given  it  much  trouble.  The  "  Christian  Index  '*  is 
the  organ  of  the  denomination.  A  new  paper,  edited  by 
Bishop  Holsey,  has  been  established  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  first  General  Conference  of  the  METHODIST 
Protestant  Church  assembled  in  Georgetown,  D.  C, 
May  6,  1834.*  Standing  committees  were  appointed  upon 
the  Executive,  Judiciary,  Means  of  Grace,  Missions,  and 
Literature;  a  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  was  constituted, 
also  a  Book  Committee.  Nicholas  Snethen  and  Asa  Shinn 
were  elected  joint  editors  of  the  **  Methodist  Protestant." 
As  the  pcitronage  did  not  justify  the  employment  of  two 
editors,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  Snethen  was  retired, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  second  Shinn  was  superseded,  and 
for  purposes  of  economy  an  unmarried  man  made  editor. 
There  were  difficulties  because  of  what  Shinn  considered 
unwarrantable  interference  on  the  part  of  a  subcommittee 
with  his  prerogatives  as  editor.  Ikfore  this  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  a  General  Conference  once  in  seven 
years,  but  a  special  session  was  ordered,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  General  Conference  should  assemble  quad- 
rennially. 

A  literary  institution  was  established  in  1836  at  Law- 
rcnceville,  Ind. ;  for  a  time  it  was  conducted  by  Snethen, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  Lick  of  financial  support  and  the 
destruction  of  the  buildings  by  fire  the  enterprise  was 
abandoned. 

1  For  origin  sec  pp.  365-369. 
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The  General  Conference  of  1 838  was  marked  by  excit- 
ing and  acrimonious  debates  upon  the  subject  of  slavery. 
Thomas  H.  Stockton  was  elected  editor  of  the  church 
paper.  As  the  church  constitution  had  made  it  free,  and 
the  General  Conference  had  declared  that  it  should  be 
so,  he  went  to  Baltimore  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office,  but  found  that  on  the  slavery  question  the  Book 
Committee,  *'  right  in  the  teeth  of  the  constitution,  and 
over  the  action  of  the  General  Conference,  had  gagged 
the  paper.*'  He  therefore  declined  the  chair,  and  Eli  Y. 
Reese  was  appointed.  Brown,  in  his  ''Autobiography," 
says,  "  He  filled  his  position  with  ability,  but  alas  for  him 
and  for  us  all,  in  a  free  country  and  in  a  free  church  he 
edited  a  gagged  paper."  Bassett  ^  states  the  case  for  the 
committee. 

When  the  General  Conference  of  1843  convened  in  Bal- 
timore it  was  besieged  by  memorials  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  and  by  reports  of  the  action  of  at  least  eight  An- 
nual Conferences.  These  were  referred  to  a  select  com- 
mittee, which  brought  in  majority  and  minority  reports. 
After  much  debate  both  were  indefinitely  postponed,  and 
by  a  meager  majority  of  three  a  compromise  resolution 
was  adopted,  which  was :  ''  That  slavery  is  not  under  all 
circumstances  a  sin,  yet  under  some  circumstances  it  is  a 
sin,  and  under  such  circumstances  should  be  discouraged 
by  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church ;"  but,  "  The  General 
Conference  does  not  feel  authorized  by  the  constitution  to 
legislate  on  the  subject  of  slavery ;  and  by  a  solemn  vote 
we  present  to  the  church  our  judgment  that  the  different 
Annual  Conferences  respectively  should  make  their  own 
regulations  on  this  subject  so  far  as  authorized  by  the 
constitution."  Most  of  the  affirmative  vote  was  cast  by 
Southerners,  and  most  of  the  negative  by  Northerners. 

1  "  Concise  History  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church.'* 
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The  General  Conference  of  1846  laid  upon  the  table  a 
resolution  declaring  that "  the  practice  of  buying  or  selling 
men,  women,  or  children,  with  the  intention  of  enslaving 
them  or  holding  them  in  slavery,  where  emancipation  is 
practicable,  is  an  offense  condemned  by  the  Word  of 
God,"  and  adopted  the  compromise  statement  which  had 
been  passed  in  1842,  The  membership  was  reported  at 
63,567. 

The  slavery  question  agitated  the  General  Conference 
of  1850,  bnt  the  body  dcchrcd  by  rcsi.Iution  that  it  had 
no  jurisdiction  over  the  subject,  and  referred  the  matter 
to  the  Annual  Conferences.  Reese,  the  editor,  had  refused  ' 
to  publish  tlic  minutes  of  t!ie  North  Illinois  Conference  in 
relation  to  slavery,  and  it  was  moved  to  condemn  liim  (or 
so  doing;  but  the  conference,  after  debate,  vindicated  him. 
This  led  to  the  esUiblishmcnt  of  the  "  Western  Methodist 
I'rotcstant  "  and  a  Hnnk  Concern. 

Madison  College  proved  a  financial  failure,  and  the  en- 
terprise was  relinquished  and  the  property  sold  in  1857. 

Conventions  were  held  to  discuss  the  subject  of  sla- 
very, and  memorials  were  sent  to  the  General  Conference 
of  1858  asking  for  the  elimination  from  the  constitution 
and  Disciphne  of  everything  that  could  directly  or  indi- 
rectly justify  the  practice  of  slave-holding  and  slave-deal- 
ing, and  petitioning  for  the  insertion  of  a  clause  that  vol- 
untary slave-holding  and  slave-dealing  would  be  a  bar  to 
membership ;  but  that  body  disregarded  the  memorials. 
The  excitement  continued.  Reese  was  reelected  editor  of 
the  "  Methodist  Protestant,"  and  the  church  divided. 

Negotiations  were  begun,  in  1867,  looking  toward  a 
union  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  the 
Methodist  I'mtestant  Church.  The  latter  asked  the  former 
to  strike  out  the  word  "  South  "  and  insert  the  word  "  Prot- 
estant "  if  the  word  "  Episcopal"  were  retained;   to  dis- 
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pense  with  the  presiding  eldership ;  to  have  as  many  bish- 
ops as  Annual  Conferences ;  to  give  itinerant  ministers  the 
right  of  appeal  from  the  stationing  power ;  to  concede  no 
veto  power  to  the  bishops;  and  to  make  other  radical 
changes.  The  commissioners  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  responded  to  each  point  separately,  defi- 
nitely for  or  against,  but  the  negotiations  availed  nothing. 

The  nineteen  conferences  of  the  Northern  and  Western 
branches  held  their  organizing  convention  November  lO, 
1858,  in  Springfield,  O.  All  in  the  non-slave-holding 
States  were  represented  but  those  of  Maine  and  Oregon, 
remote  and  small.  They  voted  almost  unanimously  to 
strike  the  word  "  white  "  from  the  constitution,  and  to  in- 
sert the  declaration  that  '*  the  buying  or  selling  of  men, 
women,  or  children,  or  holding  them  in  slavery  as  they  are 
held  in  these  United  States,  is  inconsistent  with  the  mo- 
rality of  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  and  appointed  the  necessary 
committees,  one  of  which  proposed  to  accept  the  pro|X)si- 
tion  of  Cyrus  Prindle,  book-agent  of  the  Wesleyan  Con- 
nection in  America,  to  prepare  a  joint  hymn-book,  and 
ordered  the  publication  of  a  new  Discipline,  as  amended 
by  the  convention.  It  made  arrangements  for  the  call  of  a 
convention  at  Pittsburg  in  i860.  Another  assembled  on 
the  5th  of  November,  1862,  which  was  invested  with  full 
legislative  powers.  That  year  the  General  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  had  failed  to  meet  because 
of  the  Civil  War.  They  therefore  declared  that  the  Meth- 
odist churches  in  the  West  and  North  were  absolved  from 
obligation  to  ask  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  conferences 
in  the  Southern  States  ofIici<il  concurrence  in  their  action, 
and  were  *'  left  entirely  free  to  maint«iin  the  act  of  suspen- 
sion adopted  in  Springfield,  O.,  in  1858." 

The  initiative  had  been  taken  in  1859  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  Methodist  Protestants  and  the  Wesleyans,  and 
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in  1865  Cyrua  IVimllc  iirrivcit  from  llie  latter  body  to 
advocate  union.  Akiuiwliilu  Hiram  Mattison,  a  very  able 
and  widely  kno4vn  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  had  organized  an  independent  church  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  He  and  representatives  of  other  independ- 
ent Methodist  churches  appointed  in  1864  a  committee  to 
confer  with  the  committees  of  oiher  Methodist  bodies  with 
the  purpose  of  iiiiiliiiy  in  one  all  non-Episcopal  Methudists. 
A  convention  fur  that  purpose  met,  anJ  recommended 
the  calling  of  a  dtjliyiited  assembly  in  May,  1866,  in  Cin- 
cinnati, with  power  to  fix  the  ba^is  of  union  and  the 
method  of  consummating  it.  One  hundred  and  forty 
ministerial  and  lay  ik-k^ntcs  attended.  The  free-State 
conferences  of  the  Metln-ulist  rrotestanl  Church  and  the 
Wcslcyan  body  were  rcprcstiUed  luimcroiisly,  and  there 
were  delcnates  from  ^imic  other  indcpendciil  bodies.  The 
Free  Mctiindists  j-cnt  im  repr<'sciitativcs,  and  in  the  in- 
terval Mattison  had  returned  to  ihc  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  The  result  was  that  the  new  organization  decided 
upon  the  name  of  the  "'  Methodist  Cliiirch,"  and  adopted 
with  few  mudificatiuns  the  rej^ular  constitution  of  the 
Methodist  I'rotestant  Church,  as  revised  by  the  convention 
of  i«58. 

The  first  General  Conference  of  the  Mi:illoinsT 
Cllfiuil  wan  held  in  Cleveland,  O.,  May,  iHd?.  The 
new  organ! /at ton,  from  tlie  statistics  available,  appeared  to 
have  a  memberslii]j  of  49,0.50:  nevertheless  not  a  sin^^le 
conference  of  the  Weslcyan  denomination  was  represented, 
and  only  four  of  its  ministers  and  three  of  its  laymen  were 
present.  The  leaders  who  had  proposed  and  advocated 
the  union  had  either  returned  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  or  made  arrange  in  cuts  lo  do  so.' 

Concerning  tlii.s,  Martin,  in  his  "  History  of  Wesleyan 
1  BjsMin,  "  ttiMi'ry  uF  (lio  Mclhovtibt  rroUiIuil  Church." 
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Methodism," '  says :  "  In  the  final  outcome  the  Methodist 
Protestants  generally  went  into  the  new  organization, 
which  took  the  name  of  the  '  Methodist  Church,"  while 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists  pretty  generally  remained  out 
of  it  and  maintained  their  own  denominational  identity." 

The  next  General  Conference  was  held  in  I'iitsburg. 

Adrian  College,  in  the  city  uf  tlic  same  name  in  Michi- 
gan, was  jjnijected  in  1K57,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  rep- 
resentaliuiis  of  Ur.  Ana  Malian,  who  induced  lliu  people  of 
that  city  to  give  a  site  and  to  subscribe  thirty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  erection  of  a  college.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists  obligated  themselves  to  conduct  it  and  to  en- 
dow it  within  five  years  with  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  college  was  opened  in  1859,  and 
was  carried  on  for  several  years  by  the  di;\  otion  of  its  in- 
structors and  liberal  gifts  by  its  friends  for  current  ex- 
penses. But  the  efforts  to  secure  the  endowment  failed,  and 
the  trustees  proposed  to  the  Methodist  Protestant  conven- 
tion to  cooperate  with  them ;  but  no  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments were  then  made.  Subsequently  a  plan  was  devised 
which  for  a  time  bade  fair  to  succeed.  Discussions  on  the 
subject  had  caused  some  alienation  of  feeling,  but  the 
announcement  was  made  that  the  college  had  become 
the  property  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

A  compilation  of  hymns,  chiefly  by  Alexander  Clark, 
was  adopted.  He  was  continued  in  the  editorship  of 
the  "  Methodist  Recorder." 

The  General  Conference  of  1S75  found  much  to  encour- 
age it.  The  publishing  affairs,  the  "  Methodist  Recorder," 
and  Adrian  College,  were  in  better  condition  than  ever  be*- 
fore.  A  leading  and  honored  member  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church  now  appeared  as  fraternal  messenger. 


REUNION. 

rith  sssurances  o(  a  rapidly  growing  sentiment  in  t^e 
hurch  in  favor  of  an  organic  union.  The  response  of  the 
tethodist  Church  represented  it  as  in  full  tide  of  prog- 
:ss  toward  reunion.  Nine  commissioners  were  ordered 
>  be  elected  to  confer  with  a  similar  body  elected"  by  the 
ieneral  Conference  of  the  Methoilist  Protestant  Church, 
"he  precedinj;  year  William  Hunter  appeared  as  fraternal 
icssenKcr  fnmi  ttic  Mcllunlist  l''.pi>cnpal  Church,  and  the 
jilior  liishdp,  Janes,  arrivLtl  iiimflicially  and  addressed  the 
Kntercncc  for  an  hour,  distinctly  favoring  organic  union 
)r  all  branches  of  Muthndism.' 

Delegates  of  both  branches  appeared  in  1 876  before  the 
ieneral  Conference  nf  the  Methodist  Kptscopal  Church, 
ml  in  1877  the  genera!  conventions  ot  the  Methodist 
Ihurch  and  the  Methoilisi  I'rotcstant  Church  rcspect- 
.■ely  assembled  at  the  same  time  in  Baltimore.  After 
isctission  in  each  body,  the  basis  of  union  was  adopted. 

committee  of  arrangements  for  nurgiiiK  the  two  con- 
enlions  presented  a  plan,  and  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
lay  16,  1876,  the  union  was  consummatctl,  and  conpjrat- 
lations  from  other  Mcthi)dist  bodies  were  received. 

Since  that  time  the  denomination  has  steadily  increased, 
he  president,  I3r.  J.  W.  Herring,  of  W'esl minster,  Md,.  in 
is  report  to  the  seventeenth  quadrennial  session  of  the 
ieneral  Conference,  convened  in  Kansas  Cily,  Kan.,  in 
lay,  1 896,  observed  that  as  a  result  of  his  four  years'  cx- 
erience  in  the  presidency  he  was  convinced  that  the  c<)n- 
irences  and  churches  freest  from  troulile  and  doing  the 
est  work  were  those  that  most  scrupidcusly  respected 
[lurch  law.  He  declared  tliat  the  church  was  steadily 
rowing,  that  its  principles  were  more  and  more  rccog- 
iiteil  as  furnishing  a  true  foundalinn  for  the  highest  and 
est  ecclesiastical  syslcm.  and  declared  that  "  it  wi-uld  glad- 
I  Kuscu,  ■■  1  ristury  >A  ilif  MttlimlM  I'rolvtnnl  t'Imnli." 
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de»  the  heart  of  every  true  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesui 
Christ  if  the  barriers  which  now  exist  between  our  Metho- 
clisms  were  broken  down  and  gone  forever." 

Thirty-eight  conferences  and  missions  were  represented. 
They  show  the  denomination  to  be  tht;  largest  tn  Maryland, 
the  State  of  its  origin;  the  next  in  order  of  numbers  ar« 
North  Carolina  and  West  Virginia,  but  the  latter  confer- 
ence has  a  few  appointments  in  Virginia,  Delaware,  and 
New  Jersey. 

The  denoininalinn  has  a  permanent  invested  fund  foi 
ministerial  education,  recognizes  the  Young  I'cople's  Socie- 
ties of  Christian  Endeavor,  and  asserts  the  vital  necessity 
of  complete  connection  between  the  church  and  such  so- 
cieties.  The  Pittsburg  directory  reports  its  present  asset* 
over  liabilities  to  be  above  $53,000,  and  the  Kaltiniore 
directory  is  solvent  and  with  a  small  surplus.  Itesidef 
these  the  church  prims  five  Sunday-school  i>erindicals.  It^ 
home  mission  department  expended  in  the  four  years  pre- 
ceding the  last  conference  about  $.10,000.  The  Women*? 
Home  Missionary  Society  was  established  in  1894,  and 
modeled  after  those  in  other  denominations.  In  foui 
years  $52,260  had  been  received  for  the  cause  of  foreigr 
missions.  The  Women's  Missionary  Socicly  ha<l  gleaned 
during  the  quadrenninm  nearly  $i8,ooo. 

The  Western  Maryland  College,  Adrian  College,  and 
the  Kansas  City  University  are  recogni?:e<i  as  olTicial  insti- 
tutions of  the  highest  grade.  The  first  of  these  has  greatly 
prospered,  and  on  the  basis  rif  its  prosperity  it  appeals  tc 
the  church  for  endowment  funds,  new  halls,  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  library.  The  report  to  the  conference  of  the 
|)resident  of  Adrian  College  represents  it  as  enlarging  ib 
facilities,  and  finding  a  foremost  place  jimong  instilution? 
dedicated  to  sound  learning.  The  Kansas  City  Univer- 
sity has  recently  been   established,   chiefly   by    bcncfac- 
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influence  upon  President  Lincoln,  who  was  his  personal 
{riend,  and  who  on  good  authority  is  said  to  have  experi- 
enced from  that  hour  a  religious  change.  Horace  Greeley 
and  Mr.  Stockton  were  personal  friends,  and  the  "Trib- 
une" in  announcing  his  death  declared  that  during  that 
part  of  his  life  "  when  his  physical  strength  was  sufficient 
for  protracted  pulpit  efforts  he  had  no  peer  as  a  pulpit  ora- 
tor in  this  country." ' 

Alexander  Clark,  as  preacher,  platform  speaker,  editor, 
and  prolific  author,  was  favorably  known  on  both  conti- 
nents, and  among  his  nine  works  none  was  more  beautiful 
than  his  "  Gospel  in  the  Trees."  and  none  more  pathetic 

I    than  "  Memory's  Tribute  to  the  Life.  Character,  and  Work 

I   of  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Stockton." 

I  TheCONdKKd.XTlONAI.  Methokist  ChURCH  was  or- 
ganized  in  1852  by  secedcrs  from  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal  Church,  South,  who  incorporated  therein  the  views 
which  caused  them  to  stcede.  Various  churches  were 
organized  in  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  other  Stales  Jn  the 
South,  but  in  1888  the  majority  of  the  churches  and 
ministers  became  Congregationalists.  According  to  the 
census  of  1S90  the  original  Congregational  Methodist 
Church  had  8765  members,  214  organizations,  150  church 
edifices,  and  was  represented  in  all  the  Southern  States 
except  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Louisiana. 
This  body  differs  from  Congregationalism  in  admitting  ap- 
peals from  the  local  church  to  a  district  conference,  thence 
to  a  State  conference,  and  thence  to  a  General  Conference. 
Its  pastors  are  settled;  it  has  class-leaders  and  stewards; 
and  its  district  conferences  meet  semi-annually,  State  con- 
ferences annually,  and  General  Conferences  once  in  four 
years.     Nearly  one  third  of  its  communicants  are  in  Ala- 

'Wl,  "  IlislQiy  of  the  Mcihwli^t  Trotcjluit  Chorch." 
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From  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  another 
secession  took  place  in  1881  which  formed  the  denomina- 
tion known  as  the  New  Coxgkroational  Methodists. 
Though  a  number  of  the  churches  which  united  with  it 
became  Congregationalists  in  1888,  two  years  later  the 
census  gave  the  denomination  1059  communicants,  24 
churches,  and  17  edifices  in  Florida  and  Georgia;  the 
average  value  of  these  was  less  than  $250. 

The  Discipline  of  the  Weslevan  METHODIST  CONNEC- 
TioN  OR  Church  of  America  differs  in  various  partic- 
ulars from  those  of  other  branches  of  Methodism.  The 
first  section  consists  of  elementary  principles.  The  Arti- 
cles of  Religion  arc  twenty-one  in  number,  the  majority 
resembling  those  of  other  Methodist  bodies.  Article  7  is 
uiK>n  relative  duties,  a  succinct  statement  of  the  relations 
of  men  to  one  another  under  the  gospel,  in  their  individ- 
ual, social,  and  religious  capacities.  Articles  13  and  14 
have  been  added  during  the  last  quadrennium.  The 
former  defines  regeneration  in  the  usual  way ;  the  latter 
deals  with  a  subject  which  has  been  much  debated  in 
Methodism :  "  Entire  sanctification  is  that  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  which  the  child  of  God  is  cleansed  from  all 
inbred  sin  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  subsequent 
to  regeneration,  and  is  wrought  when  the  believer  presents 
himself  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  unto  God, 
and  is  thus  enabled  through  grace  to  love  God  with  all 
the  heart  and  to  walk  in  his  holy  commandments  blame- 
less." 

Its  regulations  are  stringent  against  connection  with 
secret  societies.  The  terms  of  the  law  are :  "  When  any 
member  of  our  church  shall  join  any  secret  society,  and, 
after  being  labored  with,  refuses  to  withdraw  from  said 
secret  society,  the  person  so  offending  shall  without  trial 
be  declared  withdrawn  from  the  church."     Church  trials 
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shall  be  in  public  when  the  accused  party  demands  it.  The 
General  Conference  consists  of  an  equal  number  of  minis- 
ters and  laymen,  and  the  editor,  agent,  and  general  mis- 
sionary superintendent,  by  virtue  of  their  respective  offices, 
and  a  laynhin  for  each  of  these  uBlcials,  elected  by  the  con- 
ferences wherein  they  Imld  their  respective  memberships, 
are  also  members.  The  General  Conference  meets  quad- 
rennially and  has  the  usual  p»wer»,  but  is  forbidden  to 
"  contravene  the  mainlcnance  of  the  itinerant  ministry,  lay 
delegation,  any  of  the  elementary  princij^les,  llie  Articles 
of  Rehgion.  or  the  genemi  rules," 

Unstationed  ministers  have  seats  in  the  Aiinval  Confer- 
ences as  lionnrary  members,  and  are  allowed  to  speak,  but 
not  to  vote.  These  conferences  have  charge  of  the  minis- 
ters anil  churches  within  ilieir  bounds,  but  not  of  the  editor, 
and  hold  that  any  elder  who  promises  to  serve  as  pastor 
a  church  or  congregation  other  than  Wesleyan  Methodist 
shall  be  considered  as  withilravvn,  unless  lie  have  the  con- 
sent of  the  Annual  Conference.  The  Discipline  rccjnires 
that  ministers  and  members  shall  favor  the  use  of  the 
Uible  in  the  public  schools,  and  that  the  name  of  almighty 
God,  as  the  basis  of  authority  in  civil  government,  shall  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  fundamental  ]>rinciples  of  the 
Wesleyan  Connection  of  America;  and  it  imposes  upon 
ministers  and  members  the  duty  of  using  all  feasible  means 
to  secure  such  ameti<lments  in  nation.d  and  State  constitu- 
tions so  that  the  name  of  God  shall  be  inserted  in  these 
instruments.  It  implores  its  members  not  to  use  t<ihacco, 
and  declares  that  it  will  not  receive  as  licentiates  or  minis- 
ters, nor  ordain  or  license  to  preach  or  exhort,  those  who 
arc  addicted  to  it. 

The  lioolc  Concern  of  the  church  is  located  at  Syracu.se. 
There  are  ]>nblished  in  connection  with  it  the  "Wesleyan 
Methodist,"  a  weekly,  and  a  religious  monthly  magazine. 
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lie  "  Gospel  Record,"  and  four  Sabbatli-school  papers,  one 
f  which  is  devoted  to  temperance.  These  interests  arc 
lanaged  by  a  coininittet:  which  is  composed  of  the  agent, 
ditor,  general  missionary  superintendent,  six  ciders,  and 
ix  laymen,  who  slull  be  elected  by  the  General  Con- 
!Knce.  A  rcnmrt^itblc  provision  is  that  this  committee 
oiistitutes  the  lituinl  nf  Managers  \A  the  conncctioti.il 
ocietie8,the  Wcsluyiiii  I'ubliciuion  Association,  the  Mis- 
ionary  Society,  the  Kilucalitmal  Society,  the  Supcran- 
uatcd  Ministers'  Aid  Society. 

The  second  General  Conference  met  in  New  York  City, 
nd  mourned  the  dcatli  of  Orange  Scott,  who  had  died 
le  previous  year.  L.  C.  Matlack  w;is  elected  agent  and 
-uther  Lee  editor.  At  the  next  General  Conference  Cyrus 
rindle  presided  and  John  MclCldowney  was  elected  sec- 
stary. 

In  the  first  year  of  it?*  existence  the  Wcsleyan  Connec- 
on  opened  the  Dracnt  Seminary  near  Lowell,  Mass, 
t  was  continued,  however,  fur  bnl  twn  years.  Soon  after- 
rard  an' institution  was  cstablL-^hed  at  Lcnni,  Mich.  This 
ras  successful,  and  under  the  prc-^idency  of  the  Rev.  J. 
IcKldowney  tt  was  removed  to  Adrian,  Midi.,  and  made 

college.  Sulwcqucnlly  it  was  supjuiiied  juinily  by  the 
I'esleyans  and  the  Meihotlist  I'nilesiaiUs,  but  ihc  abortive 
tIeinptK  to  unite  nil  j)i>n-I'']iisci>|>al  Methodists  led  to  the 
■ilhdrawal  of  the  W'cslejTui  inlerosls  tlinut,'li  thitnsnnds 
f  dollars  <)f  their  capital  rcniaincil  in  it,  AmHher  collci;c 
',-is  established  at  Wlicatnn,  111.,  which  after  an  existence 
r  several  years  in\'ited  the  Cun^regationalists  to  a  joint 
mlrol. 

I'Viiin  the  <l;ite  of  its  urnanizalion  in  1X4.1  t"  '''c  (all  of 
le  next  year  the  nieniber^liip  of  the  Wesleyan  Connec- 
on  increased  from  six  thousand  to  firteen  thousand,  and 
I  1875  it  had  no  more.     The  war  against  secret  societies 
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excluded  it  from  access  to  manyi  and  after  slavery  was 
destroyed  nearly  one  hundred  ministers,  accompanied  by 
thousands  of  communicants,  returned  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

The  membership  is  comprehended  in  the  following  con- 
ferences: Allegheny,  Central  Ohio,  Champlain,  Dakota, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Lockport,  Miami,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Michi- 
gan, Rochester,  South  Carolina,  South  Kansas,  South 
Ohio,  Syracuse,  Tennessee,  West  Tennessee,  Willamette, 
and  Wisconsin.  The  number  of  members  reported  in 
1895  is  16,100.  Comparing  this  with  the  report  of  189 1 
shows  a  gain  during  the  qu«idrcnnium  of  894. 

At  the  General  Conference  of  1895  the  Minnesota  Con- 
ference reported  its  official  action  proposing  to  modify  the 
rules  reletting  to  secret  societies,  dress,  and  furniture,  with 
a  motion  of  disloyalty  to  the  present  rules  if  they  were  not 
changed.  The  conference  not  only  refused  to  comply  with 
the  proposition,  but  passed  a  report  declaring  that  "the 
spirit  of  secretism  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel ; 
that  membership  in  any  secret  society,  great  or  small,  \% 
incompatible  with  membership  in  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ;  that  dependence  for  personal!  benefit  upon  any 
promise,  oath,  or  pledge  is  inconsistent  with  the  faith  that 
should  characterize  professed  believers  and  an  open  insult 
to  God;  that  fellowship  in  the  societies  is  contrtiry  to  the 
Word  of  God ;  that  their  existence  is  inimical  to  a  pctice- 
ful  government,  a  menace  to  the  church,  a  constant  en- 
couragement to  idolatry,  revelry,  looseness  of  morals ;  that 
to  have  secrecy  as  a  creed  is  in  itself  criminal ;  that  as  be- 
tween all  phases  of  it  the  difference  in  moral  turpitude  is 
more  one  of  appearance  than  of  fact."  The  conference 
declared  that  on  this  question  as  a  unit  they  would  sink 
or  swim,  rise  or  fall,  survive  or  perish.     With  special  ref- 
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erence  to  tthc  threat  of  rebellion  the  conference  resolved: 
"  When  any  number  or  part  of  a  church  belonging  to  the 
Weslcyan  Methodist  Connection  of  America  shall  put  itself 
in  an  attitude  of  rebclh'on  against  any  of  the  doctrines  or 
principles  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection  of  Amer- 
ica, this  General  Conference  hereby  declares  the  loyal  mem- 
ber or  members  of  said  church  to  be  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist Church  of  that  particular  place,  and  duly  entitled  to 
hohl  the  church  property/* ' 

The  origin  of  the  PklMlTlVE  METHODISTS  was  romantic. 
Lorenzo  iJow  went  to  ICn^land  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
present  century,  and  introduced  American  camp-meet- 
in[(s.  Some  of  the  Wesleyan  ministers  favored  them»  and 
in  1807  the  Wesleyan  Conference  pronounced  an  oflficial 
jud^MUcnt  that,  "supposing;  such  meetings  to  be  allowable 
in  America,  they  arc  highly  improper  in  England,  and  likely 
to  be  productive  of  considerable  mischief,  and  we  disclaim 
all  connection  with  them."  This  deterred  the  traveling 
preachers  from  further  participation.  William  Clough,  a 
local  preacher,  and  Hugh  nourne,  a  layman  of  weight  and 
one  of  tlie  trustees  of  a  Wesleyan  church,  through  the 
press  defended  camp-meetings  as  a  valuable  method  of 
evangelizing  the  masses ;  the  Wesleyan  ministers  replied, 
and  in  the  end  Clont(h  was  expelled.  Two  years  later  two 
hundred  sympathizers  were  cut  off,  and  the  outdoor  meet- 
ings were  continued  with  the  result  that  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Connection  was  organized  in  1 8 10.  It  pros- 
pered from  the  beginning.  The  divergence  upon  camp- 
meetings  was  but  a  superficial  indication.  Many  thought 
that  the  Wesleyans  had  become  formal,  that  they  had  re- 
nounced the  principles  of  Whiteficld  and  Wesley,  and  had 
lost  their  hold  upon  the  masses;  the  Primitive  Methodists 

>  **  Minutiv,  of  till"  Kourtccnili  Qun<lrcnnial  Session  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence "  (Syracuse,  X.  V.,  Wcakyan  Mciliodisl  Publicatioo  Association). 
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originally  sought  to  restore  these  thiiigfi,  and  soon  became 
and  remniiicd,  next  to  the  originnl  Wcsleyan  Connection, 
the  most  numerous  boily  in  tliu  kingdom.  In  Kitgland 
their  conference  consists  of  two  laymen  to  one  minister. 
Tlie  churcii  was  introduced  into  Canada  by  emigrants  from 
Knuhmd,  and  subsequently  into  the  United  States  by  emi- 
grants from  l-'nghmd  and  Canada.  Hugh  Huiinic,  tlie  real 
founder  of  tlic  body,  came  to  this  country  in  1844,  forming 
cliurciies  in  ilifTcrent  [ilaces.  Its  progress  hits  not  been  as 
great  in  the  United  States  as  in  Great  llritain  ami  the  col- 
onies. There  are  three  Annual  Conferences,  independent 
in  government,  known  as  the  Kastcrn,  the  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Western.  In  1877  ihe  ilcnoiuinaliim  had  .^.(32 
1 ._... .1 :  .I.J  j;t,i(t.s_  and  thirteen  years 
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number,  it  endeavors  to  maintain  foreign  missions  in  Africa, 
India,  San  Domingo,  and  Japan.  In  East  Africa  the  mem- 
bers number  24;  in  Natal,  South  Africa,  9;  in  India  they 
have  I  station,  no  members  reported ;  and  the  property  is 
valued  at  $1 150.  The  total  receipts  for  foreign  missions 
for  the  year  ending  October,  1894,  were  $2900,  and  for 
the  preceding  four  years  $20,669. 

The  denomination  has  given  much  attention  to  educa- 
tional development,  and  supports  Greenville  College  in 
Illinois,  Chesbrough  Seminary  in  New  York,  the  Washinj^- 
ton  Springs  Seminary  in  South  Dakota,  the  Evansvillc 
Seminary  in  Wisconsin,  the  Seattle  Seminary  in  Washing- 
ton, the  Spring  Arbor  Seminary  in  Jackson,  Mich.,  the 
Wessington  Springs  Seminary  in  South  Dakota,  and  the 
Neosho  Rapids  Seminary  in  Kansas. 

Like  the  Wcsleyaii  Connection  of  Amcricp,  the  Free 
Methodists  expel  members  who  join  and  continue  in  any 
society  which  requires  an  oath,  an  affirmation,  or  a  promise 
of  secrecy  as  a  condition  of  membership.  It  prohibits 
the  use  of  intoxicciting  wine  in  celebrating  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  by  a  specific  resolution  forbids  the  wearing 
of  gold  wedding-rings. 

Iksides  these  there  are  twelve  independent  organizations 
in  Maryland,  one  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  one  in 
Teimessce,  the  total  membership  being  2500.  Some  of 
them  were  founded  by  laymen  of  wealth,  and  their  church 
property  is  valued  at  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars. 

The  United  Brktiirkn  i\  Ciikist  is  supposed  by 

many  to  be  a  branch  of  American  MetlKHlism.  The  asso- 
ciation  between  their  foinxlcrs  and  the  similarity  of  their 
(trit^in  have  often  been  noted.  When  Asbiirv  was  con- 
sccrated  to  the  office  of  bisliop,  William  Otterbrin,  who 
more  than  any  other  deserves  the  name  of  the  founder  of 
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the  United  Brethren,  was  requested  by  Asbury  to  assist  in 
the  service,  and  the  aflectionate  relation  continues  between 
all  branches  of  Methodism  and  the  United  Brethren,  though 
the  body  does  not  come  witiiin  the  scope  of  this  work. 
It  is  treated  fully  and  luminously  by  D,  Berger,  D.D., 
in  volume  xii.  of  the  American  Cliurcli  History  Series. 

Albright,  the  founder  of  the  EvAMiKi.lCAL  Associa- 
tion, trained  a  Lutheran,  convened  under  Reafjel,  an  in- 
dependent preacher,  <ieclared  his  adherence  to  the  Metho- 
dists, but  under  the  influence  of  a  <livine  call  left  the  body. 
Much  similarity  exists  between  Methodism  and  the  Kvan- 
geHcal  Association,  but  it  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
a  distinct  organization,  deriving  its  original  impulse  from 
another  source." 

j  Hittory  Serici, "  Evaneeliul  Ai^ocJ- 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

SALIENT   POINTS   IN   THE   PROGRESS   OF  THE    MSTHO- 
DIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  SOUTH. 

The  first  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco« 
pal  Church,  South,  viy^orously  discussed,  from  its  point  of 
view,  the  action  of  the  authorities  of  the  Methodist  Epis. 
copal  Church,  and  particularly  the  course  pursued  by  the 
oflicial  organs  at  New  York  and  Cincinnati,  which^  it  de- 
clared, ''  attacked  the  provisions  of  the  Plan  of  Separation 
with  an  emphatic  and  unscrupulous  hostility.  With  an 
unflinching  purpose  worthy  of  a  better  cause  they  have  de- 
nounced it  as  unconstitutional;  contemned  the  authority 
wliich  enacted  it;  advised  resistance  to  it;  pledged  char- 
acter, influence,  and  religion  for  its  overthrow.  .  .  .  The 
terms  *  schismatics,*  *  disorganizers,'  and  *  seceders  *  h«ive 
become  stereotyped  phrases  of  reproach,  to  the  detriment 
not  only  of  the  spirit  and  unity  of  good  brotherhood  be- 
tween the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
family,  but  also  of  the  character  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence which  by  so  great  a  majority  of  votes  adopted  the 
plan."  It  further  declared  entirely  groundless  the  charges 
against  Hishops  Soule  and  Andrew  t)f  violating  the  plan, 
restating  the  general  position  (»f  the  Southern  church  u|K>n 
the  queslions  involved  in  the  slavery  controversy. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Temperance  was  an 
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uncompromising  condemnation  of  intemperance  ami  the 
liquor  traffic^'  but  the  body  refused  to  adopt  the  original 
resolution,  "  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  General  Con- 
ference, the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
or  their  use  as  a  beverage,  is  inconsistent  with  the  moral 
and  religious  character  of  a  Methodist.*'  The  resolution 
actually  passed  was,  "  That  we  recommend  the  members 
of  our  church  to  unite  their  efforts  in  promoting  the  great 
temperance  reformation  now  in  successful  operation." 

The  Committee  on  Missions,  of  which.  Capers  was  chair- 
man, provided  that,  where  separate  accommodations  for 
ministering  to  the  colored  people  do  not  exist,  they  should 
be  included  in  the  same  pastoral  charge  with  the  whites, 
both  classes  forming  one  congregation  with  separate  sit- 
tings, as  the  practice  usually  h«id  been.  At  camp-meetings 
colored  people  were  to  be  furnished  with  accommodations 
at  the  back  of  the  stand  for  the  hohling  of  prayer-meeting, 
while  the  whites  would  proceetl  with  their  prayer-nieeting 
in  front.  Planters,  with  the  consent  of  the  Quarterly  Con- 
ference, who  did  not  think  the  general  scheme  sufficient 
for  the  instruction  of  their  people,  were  authorized  to  em- 
ploy a  local  preacher  to  ser\'e  them  at  their  plantations, 
provided  the  same  were  done  at  hours  which  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  regular  public  worship. 

Transylvania  University,  at  Lexington.  Ky.,  was  prac- 
tically adopted  by  the  denomination.  The  Nashville,  the 
Southern,  and  the  Richmond  "  Christian  Advocates  "  were 
made  official.  John  B.  McFerrin  was  elected  editor  of  the 
Nashville,  William  M.  Wightman  of  the  Southern,  and 
Leroy  M.  Lee  of  the  Richmond  "  Christian  Advocate  '* ; 
assistant  editors  were  also  elected.  11.  \\,  Dascom,  by  a 
rising  and  unanimous  vote,  was  made  udilt>r  of  the  "  Quar- 
terly Review,"  and  Lovick  Pierce  was  <lele«;ated  to  visit 

1  **  Juurnal  of  the  General  Cuiifcrciicc  of  1^46,*'  pp.  $9-61. 
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the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

in  Pittsburg. 

A  pastoral  address  was  issued,  in  which  the  subject  of 
slavery  occupied  a  large  place,  the  position  being  taken 
that,  instead  of  the  least  departure  from  the  law  of  the 
church  respecting  slavery,  the  Southern  conferences  had 
"  strictly  adhered  to  it  throughout  the  whole  struggle," 
and  that,  while  they  "  did  not  claim  to  be  better,  more 
devoted,  more  worthy  of   imitation  as  Christians  than 
[their]  brctliren  of  the  North,  in   everything  essential, 
everything  peculiar  to  Methodism  [they]  believed  the  im- 
partial evidence  of  history  would  be  that  [they]  had  been ' 
not  only  c(jual,  but,  in  fact,  even  uuujucly  loyal  and  true 
to  the  duties  and  hopes  of  our  end  and  calling  as  Ameri- 
can Wcslcyan  Methodists."  * 

The  second  General  Conference  was  held  m  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  in  April,  1850,  and  after  the  organization  Hishop 
Andrew  read  the  episcopal  address,  which  bristled  with 
criticisms  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  particularly  with  reference  to  its  treatment  of 
Lovick  Pierce.  On  this  subject  indignation  in  expression 
took  the  form  of  irony :  **  Tlie  Plan  of  Separation  was  re- 
pudiated ;  the  Southern  claim  to  any  portion  of  the  Book 
Concern  was  denied ;  and  the  very  men  who  from  sheer 
hatred  to  slavery  drove  the  South  into  separation  proved 
their  sincerity  and  consistency  by  not  only  retaining  all 
the  slave-holdint^  members  already  under  their  charge, 
but  in  making  arranj^^ements  to  gather  as  many  more  into 
the  fold  as  practicable." 

It  was  at  this  conference  that  Henry  B.  Bascom,  whose 
career  had  steadily  gathered  a  more  brilliant  luster,  was 
elected  bishop. 

The  important  decision  was  made  that  it  is  inconsistent 

1  "  Journal  of  the  General  Conference  of  1846,"  pp.  II0-II2. 
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with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  church  to  depose 
from  the  ministry  any  one  convicted  of  immoral  conduct 
without,  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  act,  expel- 
ling him  from  the  church ;  and  that  "  the  only  legal  deci- 
sions recognized  by  the  Discipline  in  case  of  trial  for  im- 
moral conduct  are  acquittal,  suspension,  and  expulsion." ' 
This  action  was  suggested  by  the  case  of  a  minister  who 
had  indulged  in  the  "  intemperate  and  improper  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  and  admitted  himself  to  have  been  of  set 
purpose  drinking  in  the  city  of  Richmond.'*  The  Annual 
Conference  had  merely  deprived  him  of  authority  to  ex- 
ercise the  functions  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  recorded, 
in  answer  to  the  question,  "  Who  have  been  expelled  from 

the  connection?"  "No  one;  S — —  B has. been  put 

out  of  the  ministry." 

It  was  decided  that  the  interests  of  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity could  be  more  advantageously  secured  if  it  were 
managed  by  the  Kentucky  and  Louisville  Annual  Confer- 
ences than  by  a  continuance  of  the  existing  relations,  under 
which  its  supervision  devolved  upon  the  General  Confer- 
ence. Edmund  W.  Sehon  was  elected  missionary  secre- 
tar>\  Moses  M.  Henkle,  editor  of  the  "  Ladies'  Compan- 
ion," Samuel  A.  Latta  of  the  ''Methodist  Expositor," 
David  S.  Doggett  of  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  Chauncey 
Richardson  of  the  "  Texas  Wcsleyan  Banner,"  and  Samuel 
Patton  of  the  "  Methodist  Episcopalian." 

The  task  of  entertaining  the  third  General  Conference, 
which  began  May  i,  1854,  devolved  upon  the  city  of 
Columbus,  Ga.  The  death  of  Bascom  in  his  first  year  as 
a  bishop,  in  the  maturity  of  his  faculties,  influence,  and 
usefulness,  was  deplored.  The  Book  Concern  was  per- 
manently located  at  Nashville.  The  bishops  were  instructed 
to  visit  the  Indian  and  colored  missions,  and  in  order  that 

^  "  Journal  of  the  General  Conference,"  p.  207. 
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llicy  tni|jht  be  able  to  tlo  this  and  perform  other  important 
functions,  it  was  ordered  that  there  be  three  additional 
bishops.  On  the  first  bnllot  George  F.  Pierce,  of  Georgia, 
was  elected.  He  was  the  son  of  Lovick  Pierce,  and  had 
been  a  minister  twenty-three  years,  during  which  time  he 
had  filled  circuits  and  stations,  had  been  presiding  elder, 
president  of  Genryia  Female  College,  and  for  some  years 
prior  to  his  election  president  of  Kmory  CoIteRC.  He  was 
an  extraordinary  preacher,  having  every  physical,  mental, 
emotional,  and  moral  element  necessary  to  the  highest 
oratory. 

The  next  chosen  was  John  Early,  who  was  sixty-eight 
years  old  and  had  been  a  minister  forty-seven  years.  As 
a  revivalist,  administrator,  and  organizer  he  seemed  to 
have  endless  resources  of  practical  wisdom,  and  was  the 
first  book-agent  appointed  after  the  organization  of  the 
church.  On  one  of  his  circuits  he  received  five  hundred 
members  into  the  church,  and  at  the  camp-meeting  in 
Prince  Edward  County,  Virfjinia,  under  his  charge,  one 
thousand  persons  were  convcrte<i  in  seven  days. 

Hubbard  H.  Kavanaugh,  of  Kentucky,  was  the  third 
elected.  He  was  fifty-two  years  of  age,  and  had  been  a 
minister  twenty-nine  years,  filHnfj  the  most  important  sta- 
tiniis  in  the  State,  and  was  n  connecting  link  with  the  earliest 
times,  having  been  ordained  by  Bishops  McKendree  and 
Roberts.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  majestic  when  at 
his  best,  not  always  systematic,  but,  like  Bramwell  of 
England,  if  he  sometimes  seemed  to  wander,  it  was  al- 
ways "  from  the  text  to  the  heart." 

The  church  was  now  in  receipt  of  the  portion  of  the 
funds  of  the  Hook  Concern  assigned  to  it  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  was  able  to  api>ropriatc  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  to  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings. 

The  conference  felicitated  itself  on  the  large  number 
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of  educational  institutions  under  its  patronage.  Among 
them  were  38  schools,  seminaries,  and  colleges  exclusively 
devoted  to  females,  23  for  males,  and  6  coeducation  insti- 
tutions. Among  these  \  were  in  the  Indian  Mission  Con- 
ference, having  425  pupils,  of  whom  100  were  in  manual- 
labor  schools.  The  most  important  colleges  for  men  were 
Randolph  Macon,  I^  Grange,  WofTord,  Kmory,  and 
Emory  and  Henry,  then  sixteen  years  old. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  settle 
disputes  concerning  the  division  of  the  property  of  the 
Book  Concern  expressed  gratitude  for  the  kind  offices  of 
Judge  McLean,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  who  attempted  the  delicate  office  of  mediator  and 
presided  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  conunissioners.  Finally 
they  said :  "  \Vc  should  not  do  justice  to  our  feelings  if  we 
forbore  to  express  our  great  satisfaction  with  the  Christian 
courtesy  and  kindness  which  marked  the  intercourse  of 
the  Northern  commissioners  and  agents  in  negotiating  the 
final  settlement  of  the  New  York  controversy.  They  met 
us  on  the  platform  of  candor,  liberality,  and  strict  jus- 
tice. .  .  .  Nor  was  there  a  feeling  or  a  word,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  which  in  a  dying  hour  either  party  would  wish 
to  blot  from  the  pages  of  memory."  They  reported  less 
harmony  with  the  representatives  of  the  Cincinnati  prop- 
erty,  and  said  that  all  the  honorable  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  were  present  at  the  hearing  of  the  case  except  Judge 
McLean,  who,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  declined  to  sit ; 
and  the  commissioners  reported  the  decree  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  their  favor  and  apprised  the  conference  that  some 
years  would  be  rec|uired  to  complete  the  settlement. 

The  conference  was  encouraged  by  the  increase  during 
the  last  four  years,  the  net  gain  being  83,047,  making  the 
membership  603,303. 

At  the  General  Conference  of  1858,  which  sat  in  the 
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hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  NashvillCp  Tenn., 
all  the  living  bishops,  Soiilc,  Andrew,  Paine,  Pierce,  Karly, 
and  Kavanaugh,  were  present.     Since  the  last  conference 
the  beloved  William  Capers  had  died  in  his  sixty- fifth  year. 
He  was  of  national  repute  as  an  orator  and  had  traveled 
abroad,  was  a  constant  reader  of  a  few  of  the  best  books  of 
((cner«il  and  theological  literature,  and  h«id  trained  hiin5sclf 
to  rapid  mental  combination — to  the  readiness  and  alertness 
which  come  from  concentnited  reflection.    He  used  neither 
manuscript  nor  brief,  employed  no  formal  divisions,  "yet 
his  delivery  was  refined,  graceful,  and  self- restrained. "« 
On  special  occasions  his  word  was  attended  with  over- 
whelming power,  whether  in  consolation  or  warning.      The 
conference  declared  that  his  greatest  honor  would  be  that 
of  founder  of  missions  to  the  blacks  in  his  native  State. 

The  bishops  reviewed  the  work  in  general,  giving  par- 
ticuKir  attention  to  those  points  where  it  came  in  contact 
with  that  of  the  Methodist  liipiscopal  Church.  They  be- 
sought the  conference  to  order  that  there  should  be  no 
more  weekly  papers  published  than  the  church  could  sup- 
port creditably,  urged  the  more  adequate  endowment  of 
literary  institutions,  deprecated  the  agitation  of  the  sub- 
ject of  lay  delegation,  enforced  the  connect ion.il  principle, 
and  bcsou[;lu  the  conference,  when  electing  men  to  fdl 
the  various  otfices  of  the  church,  not  to  consider  from 
what  part  of  the  work  ihcy  came.  On  this  subject  their 
address  contains  a  passage  admonitory  to  all  Christian 
churches:  "Take,  for  example,  the  election  of  men  to  fdl 
the  various  offices  of  the  church.  What  should  be  the 
question  asked  in  reference  to  the  candidate  proposed  ? 
Should  it  not  be,  *  Is  he  well  qualified  for  the  work  to 
which  we  design  to  call  him?*  Of  what  conceivable  im- 
portance can  it  be  where  he  was  born  or  to  what  confer- 
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dice  he  belongs?  It  seems  to  us  the  only  question 
should  be,  *  Is  he  the  man  best  fitted  for  tlie  work  ? '  and 
if  so,  that  should  determine  our  action.  But  if,  departing 
from  this  straightforward  principle,  wc  clioose  men  to  fill 
important  positions  in  the  church  not  because  they  arc 
well  qualified  for  the  work,  but  because  they  happen  to 
belong  to  certain  sections  of  the  church,  shall  we  not  in- 
troduce incom|)etency  and  confusion  into  the  church  of 
God,  and  bring  our  ecclesiastical  elections  into  disgraceful 
conformity  with  the  contemptible  trickery  and  demagogism 
which  but  too  frequently  disgrace  our  political  elections ?"i 
The  conference  recommended  to  the  church  the  support 
of  a  plan  to  erect  a  more  spacious  edifice  in  the  federal 
capital  than  the  little  band  of  Southern  Methodists  there 
were  able  to  compass.  The  Alabama  Conference,  Decem- 
ber 15,  1856,  had  by  memorial  urged  the  General  Confer- 
ence to  expunge  from  the  General  Rules  the  following,  to 
wit, "  The  buying  and  selling  of  men,  women,  and  children 
with  an  intention  to  enslave  them/'  and  had  requested 
the  bishops  to  pass  the  resolution  around  to  all  the  An- 
nual Conferences.  This  had  been  done,  with  the  result 
tliat  1160  had  voted  to  concur,  and  311  not  to  do  so. 
Tliere  was  therefore  a  surplus  over  the  constitutional  ma- 
jority of  three  fourths;  but  three  ol  the  conferences,  the 
Pacific,  Kansas  Mission,  and  Indian  Mission,  had  had  no 
opportunity  of  voting  on  the  resolution.  This  occasioned 
much  debate,  as  some  wished  to  proceed  without  regard 
to  this  informality.  After  the  committee  to  which  the 
subject  was  referred  had  reported,  a  special  committee  of 
six  was  ordered,  to  which  the  resolutions,  amendments, 
and  the  entire  question  were  committed.  The  report  of 
that  committee,  as  adopted  on  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  yeas  to  seven  nays,  is  as  follows : 

A  "  Joomil  of  the  General  Conference  of  1858,'*  p.  401. 
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"The  cominitlee  appointed  to  report  a  preamble  and 
resolutions  in  regard  to  the  expunction  of  the  rule  in  the 
General  Rules  forbidding  '  the  buying  and  selling  of  men, 
women,  and  children  with  an  intention  to  enslave  them,' 
beg  leave  to  report  the  following  as  the  result  of  their 
deliberations ; 

"WiiKRKAS,  The  rule  in  the  General  Rules  of  the 
Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church,  South,  forbidding  'the buy- 
ing and  selling  of  men,  women,  and  children  with  an  in- 
tention to  enslave  them  '  is  ambiguous  in  its  phraseolojjy 
and  liable  to  be  construed  as  anlagnnifitic  to  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery,  in  regard  to  which  the  church  has  no  right 
to  meddle,  except  in  enforcing  the  duties  of  masters  and 
servants  as  set  fortli  in  the  lloly  Scriptures;  and  Wiekke- 
AS,  A  strong  desire  for  the  expunction  of  saiil  rule  has 
been  expressed  in  nearly  all  parts  of  our  ecclesiastical 
connection;  therefore, 

" Rfsohnf.  I.  liy  the  delegates  of  the  Annual  Confer- 
ences of  the  Methodist  I^piscopal  Church,  South,  in  Gen- 
eral Conference  assembled,  that  the  rule  forbidding  '  the 
buying  and  selling  of  men,  women,  and  children  with  an 
intention  to  enslave  them '  be  expunged  from  the  General 
Rules  of  the  Methodist  ICpiscopal  Church,  South. 

"  Kaolviil,  2.  That,  in  adni)ting  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tion, this  conference  expresses  no  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  African  slave-trade,  to  which  the  rule  in  question  has 
been  '  understood  '  to  refer. 

"  Resolved,  3,  That  the  bishops  or  others  presiding  in 
the  Annual  Conferences  be,  and  are  hereby,  instructed  to 
lay  the  foregoing  resolutions  before  each  of  the  Annual 
Conferences  at  tlicir  next  ensuing  sessions  for  their  con- 
current action. 

"  Rcsohaf,  4.  That  the  ]>rcsident  of  each  Annual  Con- 
ference shall  be  required,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  ad- 
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joumment  of  the  conference^  to  report  to  the  book-editor 
the  vote  on  the  resolution  to  expunge  the  rule  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  when  the  book-editor  shall  have  received  returns 
from  all  the  Annual  Conferences  voting  on  the  said  reso- 
lution, he  shall  lay  the  information  before  one  of  the  bish- 
ops ;  and  if  it  shall  be  found  that  there  is  a  concurrence 
of  three  fourths  of  all  the  members  of  the  Annual  Con- 
ferences present  and  voting  on  the  resolution  in  favor  of 
the  expunging  of  the  rule,  the  bishop  shall  direct  the  book- 
editor  to  expunge  it  accordingly. 

"  Resolved,  5.  That  if  any  Annual  Conference  or  Con- 
ferences refuse  or  neglect  to  vote  on  the  aforesaid  resolu- 
tion, the  members  of  such  conference  or  conferences  shall 
not  be  counted  for  or  against  the  expunging  of  the  rule. 

"  Resolved,  6.  That  the  publication  of  the  foregoing 
preamble  and  resolutions  in  the  church  papers  shall  be 
considered  a  sufficient  notification  of  the  action  of  this 
conference  in  the  premises. 

**  Resolved,  7.  That  the  bishops  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  set  forth  in  the  pastoral  address  the  platform 
occupied  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  on 
the  relation  of  masters  and  servants,  agreeably  to  the  prin- 
ciple contained  in  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolutions. 

''  All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

''  Thomas  O.  Summeks,  Chairman. 

Nashville,  May  iS,  185S.1 

In  the  pastoral  address  the  conference  presents  for  the 
purpose  of  justifying  this  action  the  following  views: 
After  the  Southern  churches  had  been  organized  in  one 
denomination  the  Discipline  still  contained  the  rule  and 
the  section  on  slavery.  The  section  was  anomalous. 
While  denouncing  slavery  as  an  evil,  and  pledging  the 

^  "  Joornal  of  the  General  Conference  of         ,"  p.        • 
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church  to  its  extirpation,  it  provided  by  statute  for  its 
allowance  and  perpetuation.  Four  years  before  the  con- 
ference had  abolished  the  section,  but  the  rule  still  re- 
mained. Its  removal  they  believed  to  be  demanded  by 
loyalty  as  citizens  under  the  Constitution  of  the  country 
by  consistency,  by  fidelity  to  the  people  whom  they  scrv 
and  the  institutions  in  wliich  they  lived;  that  the  rcmov 
would  place  them  upon  n  Scriptural  basis;  they  could  then 
carry  out  the  iiluas  tau)>ht  by  St.  I'aul;  they  could  circu- 
late the  Discipline  without  note  or  comment ;  they  would 
then  have  surrendered  to  Cscsar  tlw  things  which  are  his, 
and  could  hold  themselves  "debtors  to  the  wise  and  the 
unwise,  the  bond  and  the  free,"  and,  unchallenged  by  the 
jealous  and  distrustful,  "preach  Christ  alike  to  the  master 
and  the  servant,  secure  in  the  confidence  and  affection  o£ 
the  one  and  the  other."  ' 

The  Committee  on  I-'piscopr.cy  reported  serious  com- 
plaints atjainst  Hishop  Ivarly,  to  which  he  replied  at  length. 
The  chart^cB  were  that  "  in  the  cnnference  and  station  ng- 
room  he  had  been  too  arbitrary  and  discourteous  to  some 
of  the  preachers."  Resolutions  were  offered,  recognizinj; 
his  advanced  age  and  increasing  infirmities,  approving  his 
character,  and  releasing  him  from  the  dntics  of  episcopal 
visitation,  The  confi-rcnce  finally  ])assed  these  resolu- 
tions :  "  That,  after  a  patient  consi<leraii<)n  of  the  complaints 
made  against  Itishop  Karly,  the  conference  deeply  regrets 
that  there  is  any  ground  for  said  complaints;  nevertheless, 
inasmuch  as  the  complaints  do  not  impeach  the  purity  of 
his  character  nor  his  fealty  to  the  church,  but  refer  to  the 
manner  of  his  administration  ;  and,  further,  in  view  of  the 
explanation  made  by  Bishop  Farly,  and  his  expressed 
willingness  to  guard  against  giving  offense  in  the  future 
on  the  point  above  referred  to,  his  character  do  now  pass. 
I  "  Journal  o(  the  General  Conference  of  1858,"  pp.  $85,  586. 
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Also,  that  in  the  action  had  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Early 
this  conference  does  explicitly  and  emphatically  disavow 
any  intention  of  interfering  with  the  episcopal  prerogative 
in  fixing  the  appointments  of  the  preachers," 

The  publishing  department  of  church  work  was 
thoroughly  organized  on  the  report  of  a  committee  of 
which  J,  li.  McFcrrin  was  chairman.  Tlic  fees  which  the 
counsel  received  for  prosccntint;  the  claims  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  South,  as  staled  in  the  report  of 
the  commissioners,  are  interesting  ss  indicating  what  at 
that  time  was  demanded  by  eminent  counsel.  Daniel 
Lord  and  Reverdy  Johnson  were  paid  $2500  each.  This 
was  for  services  before  the  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Soulhern  District  of  New  York.  The  latter,  for 
arguing  the  Ohio  case,  demanded  $4000,  which  he  sub- 
sequently reduced  to  $3000;  but  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  commissioners  would  not  consent  to  this,  and 
Mr.  Johnson  avowed  hts  purpose  to  begin  a  suit.' 

McFerrin  was  elected  agent  of  the  Book  Concern, 
H,  N.  McTyctre  taking  the  place  which  this  election  made 
vacant  as  editor  of  the  Nashville  "Christian  Advocate." 
O.  P.  Fitzgerald  was  elected  editor  of  the  "  Pacific  Meth- 
odist." The  increase  in  membership  was  greater  even 
than  that  which  gladdened  the  preceding  conference,  for 
it  amounted  to  95,862.  When  the  conference  balloted 
upon  the  place  of  holding  the  next  session.  New  Orleans 
received  a  majority  of  votes;  April  i,  1S63.  was  chosen  as 
the  time.!  The  church  continued  to  increase,  having  a 
membership  in  i860  of  757,209,  of  which  207,776  were 
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colored.     The  number  of  traveling  preachers  was  2784, 
including  those  upon  trial.' 

The  Civil  War  bc^^aii  within  a  few  months,  in  which 
twenty-one  huntlrcil  and  ten  battles  were  fought,  the  large 
majority  occurrint,'  upon  territory  covered  by  the  Meth- 
odist Kpiscopal  Church,  South.*-  McTycire  says  that  "  the 
distlrcxseji  nf  war  were  inlcnsificd  l)y  the  inipnvcri«hinent 
and  coiifiiHinn  which  follnw  invH^inn  iiiul  defeat.  ...  1 
lluiiUredii  of  churchcH  were  Inirneil,  or  disniiintlcd  by  iitiv 
an  liospitalx,  warehouses,  or  stables.  Colletje  endowments 
were  Nwe])t  a\v.iy  and  the  buildings  abandoned.  Annual 
Conferences  met  irregularly  or  in  fraj-ments;  the  General 
Conference  of  1862  was  not  held,  and  the  whole  order  of 
the  itinerancy  was  interrupted ;  the  church  prc^s  was  silei... 
and  many  of  the  most  liberal  supporters  of  the  church  and 
its  institutions  were  reduced  to  abject  want."^  The  pub- 
lishing-house had  been  seized  by  military  oflicers  and  put 
into  commission  as  a  United  States  priiiling-oHice.  The 
missionaries  in  China  had  been  cut  off  from  communica- 
tion with  the  home  board.  McTyeire  i>ays  a  tribute  of  , 
gratitude  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  indorsing  the  drafts  in  the 
hands  of  the  home  board,  saying  that  "  whatever  mitigates 
the  logic  of  war  is  a  charity  to  the  human  race."* 

By  1866  the  number  of  traveling  preachers  was  reduced 
to  2488,  and  colored  members  to  48,742,  and  the  Indian 
Mission  work,  that  in  1860  had  4160  members,  was  re- 
duced to  701.*  The  Indian  Territory  was  overrun  by  the 
troops,  and.  many  of  the  chiefs  having  enlisted  under  the 
Confederate  banner,  their  tribes  and  families  were  dis- 

1  '•  \>ar-hook  of  the  Mithoilist  KpNci-pal  Church,  South,  tor  1896." 

*  Official  rqiorts  of  Sur[;i:iin-Ccnc.Tjt  Ibrncs. 

»  McTyeire's  "  lliitory  of  Mctlu«niiii,"  p.  664. 
«  /ii./.,  p.  66s. 

•  "  Yearbook  of  the  MiihoUist  Episcopal  Charch,  South,  tor  1896." 
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persed.  In  1865.  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the  bishops 
issued  an  address  declaring  that.  "  whatever  banner  had 
fallen  or  been  folded  up,  that  of  Southern  Methodism  was 
yet  unfurled  ;  whatever  cause  had  been  lust,  that  of  South- 
ern Methodism  survived."' 

The  General  Conference  of  1866,  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  meet  in  New  Orleans,  April,  1863,  convened 
there  April  4,  1866.  The  first  oflicial  action  of  impor- 
tance was  the  passage  of  this  resolution:  "That  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
fully  approves  the  action  of  Bishop  Early  in  admitting  the 
Baltimore  Annual  Conference  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
Methodist  Episcop.tl  Church,  South  ;  and  that  we  cordially 
receive  and  rtcoguize  the  dclt'i^ates  elected  from  that  con- 
ference as  members  of  the  General  C(j»ference  of  said 
church,  now  in  session  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans." 

The  bishops  officially  reported  that  they  were  com- 
pelled in  the  early  part  of  the  war  to  confine  their  episco- 
pal visitations  to  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
though  Bishop  Kavanaugh,  who  lived  within  the  Federal 
lines,  visited  the  Missouri,  the  St.  Louis,  and  the  two  Ken- 
tucky conferences,  also  the  California.  They  report  that, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  Annual  Conferences  had  been 
held;  ihat,  however,  extraordinary  exigencies  required 
them  to  depart  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  law;  that  the 
missionary  work  had  been  well-nigh  ruined;  that  the  re- 
organization of  the  Book  Concern  was  necessary  ;  and  that 
the  condition  of  the  periodical  press  was  such  thai  it  would 
be  wiser  to  unite  conferences  in  the  publication  of  a 
smaller  number,  which  could  thus  be  better  supported 
and  further  improved. 

The  conference,  in  harmony  with  the  precedents  of  early 
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Episcopal  Methodism,  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of 
the  whole,  but  placed  a  bishop  in  thechair.  Bishop  Andrew, 
U  his  own  request,  was  released  from  active  participation 
in  the  official  responsibilities  of  the  episcopal  office. 

On  motion  of  Holland  N.  McTyeire,  it  was  resolved,  on 
an  aye  and  no  vote  of  ninety-five  to  fifty, "  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  this  General  Conference  that  lay  representation 
be  introduced  into  the  Annual  and  General  Conferences.'* 
A  committee  of  one  from  each  delegation  was  appointed 
to  prepare  and  report  plan.  William  M.  Wightman, 
Enoch  M.  Marvin,  David  S.  Doggett,  and  Holland  N. 
McTyeire  were  elected  bishops,  A.  H.  Redford,  book« 
agent,  1.  G.  John,  editor  of  the  Texas,  W.  C.  Johnson  of 
the  Memphis  and  the  Arkansas,  D.  R.  McAnally  of  the 
St.  Louis,  J.  IC.  Cobb  of  the  Arkansas,  E.  H.  Myers  of  the 
'*  Southern  Christian  Advocate,"  and  O.  P.  Fitzgerald  of 
the  "  Christian  Spectator.*' 

Attempts  were  made  to  change  the  name  of  the  church, 
"  Episcopal  Methodist  "  being  proposed  by  J.  B.  McFerrin 
and  C.  F.  Deems,  and  **  Methodist  "  by  E.  H.  Myers.  A 
motion  to  change  the  name  of  the  church  with  an  unfilled 
blank  passed.  It  was  decided  that  no  change  should  be 
made.  Among  the  names  voted  for  were  "  Methodist 
Church,"  **  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America/* 
'*  Southern  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,"  "  Southern 
Methodist  Church,"  *' Wesley  an  Episcopal  Church," 
'*  Episcopal  Methodist  Church,"  "  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,"  "  Methodist  Church,  South."  At  one  stage  the 
'•  Methodist  Church  "  had  one  hundred  and  eleven  votes 
to  twenty-one.  The  **  Episcopal  Methodist  Church  *'  was 
adopted  by  ayes  and  noes  of  eighty-six  to  thirty-eight. 

The  conference  adopted  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
changes  of  economy,  and  removed  all  time  limit  relating 
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to  a  term  of  service  in  any  one  appointment.  It  was 
ordered  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  conference  that  "  the 
style  and  title  of  the  church  should  be  the  '  Episcopal 
Methodist  Church,'  provided  that  three  fourths  of  the 
members  of  the  Annual  Conferences  present  and  voting 
shall  have  concurred  in  the  aforesaid  ordinance."  The 
conference  resolved,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  vote  of 
the  General  Conference  on  the  extension  of  the  pastoral 
term  was  nearly  equally  divided,  and  the  change  proposed 
was  one  fraught  with  vital  consequences,  that  the  action 
repealing  the  law  of  limitation  and  leaving  the  term  of  the 
pastorate  to  the  discretion  of  the  appointing  power  should 
not  take  effect  unless  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Annual  Conferences  present  arid  voting. 

The  plan  of  lay  representation  submitted  to  the  confer- 
ences provided  that  four  laymen,  one  of  whom  might  be  a 
local  preacher,  should  be  chosen  annually  as  representa- 
tives to  the  Annual  Conference  from  tach  presiding 
elder's  district  by  the  district  stewards,  or  in  such  other 
manner  as  the  Annual  Conference  may  direct,  and  that 
they  should  participate  in  all  business  of  the  conference 
except  such  as  involved  ministerial  character  and  relations. 
The  representatives  must  be  twenty-five  years  of  age  and 
have  been  for  six  preceding  years  members  of  the  church. 

The  number  of  lay  and  clerical  representatives  should  be 
equal  in  the  General  Conference,  and  the  lay  representa- 
tives were  to  be  elected  by  the  lay  members  of  the  An- 
nual  Conference.  No  conference  should  be  denied  the 
privilege  of  two  lay  delegates.  Ministers  and  laymen 
should  deliberate  in  one  body,  but  on  a  call  of  one  fifth  of 
the  members  the  lay  and  clerical  representatives  should 
vote  separately.  The  resolutions  submitting  to  the  An- 
nual Conferences  the  action  repealing  the  law  uf  limitation 
were  reconsidered  and  laid  on  the  table.     It  was  then  re- 
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solved,  by  a  vote  of  seventy-two  to  forty-nine,  to  extend 
the  pastoral  term  from  two  to  four  years. 

The  system  of  receiving  candidates  for  church-mein< 
bership  upon  probation  was  abolished;  attendance  upon 
class- meetings  was  made  voluntary;  and  provision  was 
made  for  meetings,  once  a  month,  of  all  members  of  the 
church  and  resident  members  of  aii  Annual  Conference,  or 
6r  circuits  at  least  every  three  months.  Authority  was 
given  to  these  meetings  to  strike  off  the  names  of  any  who, 
on  account  of  removal  or  other  cause,  had  been  lost  sight  of 
for  twelve  months,  with  the  provision  that  if  such  appeared 
and  claimed  membership  they  might  be  restored  by  a  vote 
of  the  meeting. 

McTyeire,  who  at  that  time  favored  the  removal  of  a 
time  limit,  became  convinced  by  experience  as  bishop  that 
the  church  escaped  a  very  great  evil  by  repealing  the  act 
immediately.  lie  speaks  thus;  "At  one  time  a  motion 
was  favorably  entertained  to  remove  the  limit  altogether, 
leaving  the  ajipoiiitnicnt  for  one  year  only,  but  to  be  re- 
peated at  the  discretion  of  t!ie  appointing  power.  This, 
however,  was  rcconsidcrfd,  none  objecting  more  to  the 
extension  of  discretion  than  ti»e  bishops.  If  they,  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  work,  must  move  the  preachers,  the  law 
must  keep  them  movable."  ' 

Four  bishops  were  chosen :  William  M.  Wightman,  Enoch 
M.  Marvin,  David  S.  Doggett,  and  Holland  N.  McTyeire. 

Wightman  was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  January  29, 
1808.  His  life  covered  the  whole  period  of  constitutional 
Methodism.  He  had  been  a  minister  thirty  years,  and 
had  been  pastor,  presiding  elder,  professor,  editor,  and 
college  president. 

Marvin  was  a  descendant  on  his  father's  side  from 
early  New  England  settlers,  and  on  his  mother's  from  a 

1  Mcl'yei'rc\  "  History  uf  Atclliodiim,"  p.  G67. 
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Welsh  family.  He  was  bom  in  Warren  County,  Missouri, 
June  12, 1823,  and  began  to  preach  in  1842,  a  year  after  he 
was  converted.  Ten  years  were  spent  in  mission,  circuit, 
and  station  work,  after  which  he  was  made  presiding  elder. 
He  filled  several  pastorates  in  St.  Louis  and  served  as 
chaplain  in  the  Confederate  army.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  became  a  pastor  in  Texas.  He  was  famous  for 
social  qualities  and  <ilso  for  genuine  unction  as  a  preacher. 

I^oggett  was  a  native  of  Virginia  and  was  fifty-six  years 
old  when  chosen  bishop.  His  great-grandfather  was  an 
English  clergyman,  who  settled  in  that  colony  and  during 
colonial  times  was  a  rector  of  an  English  church  there. 
His  parents  were  converted  in  1 792  and  opened  their  house 
for  Methodist  preaching.  He  began  to  preach  when  less 
than  twenty  years  of  age,  and  speedily  attained  fame  for 
eloquence  and^  efficiency,  and  in  1841  was  elected  profes- 
sor of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  at  Randolph  Macon 
College.  From  185 1  to  1858  he  was  editor  of  the  *•  South- 
em  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,"  and  during  six  of  the 
years  regularly  appointed  pastor  of  one  of  the  largest  city 
stations.  After  a  term  of  service  as  presiding  elder  he  be* 
came  pastor  in  Richmond. 

McTyeire,  a  South  Carolinian,  was  born  July  28,  1824. 
He  studied  at  Randolph  Macon  College ;  was  admitted  on 
trial  in  the  Virginia  Conference,  November,  1845  I  preached 
in  Alabama  and  Louisiana;  and  had  been  professor  of 
mathematics  and  ancient  languages  in  his  alma  mater,  edi* 
tor  of  the  New  Orleans  "  Christian  Advocate  "  and  of  the 
"  Christian  Advocate  "  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1867,  Bishop  Soule  died  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  He  had  been  a  minister  more  than  sixty- 
seven,  and  a  bishop  forty-three,  years.  When  the  General 
Conference  of  1870  convened  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  his  col- 
leagues paid  him  a  fitting  tribute. 


Bishops  Janes  and  Harris,  representing  the  Metbcxfit 

Episcopal  Churcli,  appeared  and  made  a  statement  basri 
on  action  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Metbodis 
Episcopal  Church  on  the  subject  of  union.  There  wtn 
certain  complications  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Gcnn 
Conference,  which  they  represented,  which  led  the  coofer 
eiicu  to  the  coticUiMon  that  the  original  purpose  did  cs 
contemplate  propositions  of  union  with  tlie  Alethodi; 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  that  they  were  not  doihe 
with  power  to  treat  fur  union.  The  conference  res«^vct 
"That  it  is  the  judgment  of  this  conference  that  the  tni 
interests  of  the  church  of  Christ  require  and  demand  Ui 
maintenance  of  our  separate  oryanizalion."  It  also  n 
ferred  to  the  action  of  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Epii 
copal  Church,  South,  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  u-hic 
defined  the  poMtio'n  of  the  church  and  approved  t\ 
same. 

"  Great  courtesy,"  says  the  "  Journal  of  the  Metiiodi: 
Episcopal  Church,  South,"  "  marked  the  spirit  and  con 
duct  of  the  ambassadors  from  the  Methodist  Hpiscopi 
Church;"  and  the  account  of  their  reception  shows  that  i 
was  fully  reciprocated.  The  complimentary  resolution 
close  thus :  "  That  we  tender  to  the  Rev.  liishop  E.  £ 
Janes  and  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Harris,  members  of  the  com 
mission  now  with  us,  our  high  regards  as  brethren  be 
loved  in  the  Lord,  and  express  our  desire  that  the  da; 
may  soon  come  when  proper  Christian  sentiments  ani 
fraternal  relations  between  the  two  great  branches  o 
Northern  and  Southern  Methodism  shall  be  permanently 
established," 

Another  attempt  was  itiade  to  change  the  name  of  Ihi 
church.  After  discussion  the  proposition  was  laid  on  thi 
table  among  the  unfinished  business.  Atticus  G.  Hay' 
good   was  elected   Sunday-school   secretary,  and   Johi 
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Christian  Keener  bishop.  He  was  bom  in  Raltimorei  Feb- 
ruary  7,  1819,  prepared  himself  for  college  at  Wilbraham, 
Mass.,  and  was  graduated  as  a  member  of  the  first  regular 
class  in  Wesleyan  University  in  1835.  In  1843  he  joined 
the  Alabama  Conference  on  trial  and  three  years  later  was 
sent  to  New  Orleans.  There  he  remained  twenty  years, 
filling  three  pastorates  «ind  the  presiding  eldership  of  the 
New  Orieans  district.  From  1866  until  his  election  as 
bishop  he  edited  the  New  Orleans  "  Christian  Advcicate." 

The  Conference  of  1874  convened  in  Louisville,  Ky. 
Bishop  Andrew  died  March  2,  1871,  and  Bishop  Karly 
November  5,  1873.  The  increase  of  the  church  had  been 
marvelous.  Notwithstanding  60,000  meml>ers  luid  with- 
drawn to  form  the  Colored  Methcxlist  I^piscopal  Church, 
there  was  a  gain  of  126,299.  The  bishops  also  reported 
"  wonderful  progress  in  church-building  both  as  to  the 
number  of  houses,  style  of  architecture,  and  «iccommoda- 
tions  for  comfort  at  all  seasons."  They  deplored  the  fact 
that  the  great  body  of  the  people  persisted  in  believing  that 
the  General  Conference  of  1866  abolished  class-meetings, 
not  only  as  a  test  of  membership,  but  as  a  Methodist  in- 
stitution, and  called  for  action  to  destroy  the  latter  im- 
pression. The  fraternal  delegates  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  were  Albert  S.  Hunt,  Charies  H.  Fowler, 
and  General  Clinton  B.  Fislc.  The  ** Journal**  records 
that  their  addresses  were  characterized  by  "  excellent  taste, 
great  ability,  and  warm  fraternal  sentiments." 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  Cape  May  Commis- 
sion.^ An  offici.'U  acldress  was  received  from  the  British 
Wesleyan  Conference,  signed  by  George  C.  Perks,  the 
president,  and  Gervase  Smith,  the  secretary.  It  referred 
to  the  fact  that  hitherto  the  body  had  not  sought  intercom- 
munion, assigned  the  existence  of  slavery  as  the  cause,  and 

1  Seep.      . 
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thanked  God  that  it  had  passed  away.  In  replying  the 
General  Conference  expressed  itself  thus :  "  Being  aware 
of  the  light  in  which  the  heated  denunciations  of  sec- 
tional  prejudice  and  misunderstood  surroundings  have 
caused  us  to  be  viewed,  .  .  .  we  have  calmly  waited  for 
time  to  soften  asperities  of  feeling.  .  .  .  Believing  that 
ecclesiastically  we  have  occupied  no  ground  which  is  not 
strictly  Scriptural,  or  dilTcrcnt  from  that  occupied  by  the 
venerable  founder  of  Methodism  and  the  other  great  bodies 
of  the  Wcsleyan  family,  we  have  not  been  able  to  sec  why 
your  venerable  body  has  failed  to  recognize  us  hitherto." 
The  conference  declined  even  to  state  the  grounds  of  its 
former  or  present  position,  or  to  attempt  any  defense,  but 
aflirmcd  itself  entirely  willing  to  leave  its  vindication  ''to 
impartial  history  and  calmer  times,**  «ind  "  content  to  re- 
joice that  an  era  of  clear  views  has  dawned." 

The  Geticral  Conference  of  1870  had  adopted,  by  a 
vote  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  to  four,  a  proposal  to 
change  the  Discipline  so  as  to  give  to  the  bishops  the 
power  to  present  their  objections  thereto,  with  their  rea- 
sons, in  writing,  in  case  a  rule  or  regulation  was  adopted 
by  the  General  Conference  which  in  their  opinion  was  un- 
constitutional. If  then  the  General  Conference  should  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  adhere  to  its  action,  it  should  take  the 
course  prcscrii)cd  for  altering  a  restrictive  rule,  and  if  thus 
passed  uj)on  afTirmatively  the  bishops  should  announce  that 
such  rule  or  regulation  took  effect  from  that  time.  These 
resolutions  were  submitted  to  the  several  Annual  Confer- 
ences and  were  concurred  in,  the  vote  being  two  thousand 
and  twenty-four  yeas  to  nine  nays,  and  the  Discipline  was 
changed  in  harmony  therewith. 

The  Rook  Concern  being  in  financial  diflTiculties,  John 
B.  McFcrrin  was  elected  agent,  the  enormous  debt  of 
$35^>.^43  was  bonded,  and,  aided  by  a  committee  consist- 
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ing  of  leading  business  men,  McFerrin,  at  the  age  c 
seventy-one,  went  forth  to  sell  the  bonds  and  place  th 
institution  on  a  paying  basis. 

The  conference  recognized  the  magnificent  gift  of  Mi 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  of  New  York,  of  over  $500,000  t 
build  and  endow  a  university  under  the  control  of  th 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Soutli,  the  comer-stOnc  c 
which  had  been  laid  April  34,  rS?;. 

The  Conference  of  1878,  meeting  at  Atlanta.  Ga.,  re 
ferred  the  question  of  the  church  name  to  a  special  commit 
tee,  on  whose  report  it  resolved  that  the  question  had  bee 
finally  settled  by  rejection,  that  the  lime  for  such  change,  i 
it  ever  existed,  was  past,  and  thni  there  should  be  no  fur 
ther  agitation  of  the  matter.  The  aijrecmcnt  rc.iciied  b; 
the  Cape  May  Commission,  establishing  formal  fraternity 
was  approved.  C.  D.  Foss  and  \V.  Cumback  presente 
fraternal  greetings  from  the  Methodist  Mpiscopnl  Churct- 
and  an  incident  of  spcci.il  significance  was  the  response  c 
Pierce,  then  in  his  ninety-fourth  year.  The  death  c 
Bishop  Marvin,  which  had  taken  place  November  26th  c 
the  preceding  year,  was  recognised  with  grief,  which  wa 
mingled  with  gladness  that  his  life  had  Ixcii  such  thai 
though  dead,  he  would  speak  while  the  church  should  liisl 
The  surp.issing  eloquence  and  j)<>wcr  of  George  Dougla; 
fraternal  delegate  from  Canada,  were  a  delight  and  aston 
ishment  to  the  conference. 

It  was  with  great  joy  that  the  General  Conferente  r 
1882  convened  at  Nashville.  The  force  of  ministers  ha' 
increased  247,  and  the  membership  amounted  to  860,683 
Contributions  to  foreign  missions  had  iiicrea'^cd  $  1 1 T  ,438. 
01,  and  the  amount  in  the  last  showed  a  handsome  advanc 
upon  the  sum  received  in  the  preceding  quadrenniun^ 
The  Indian  Mission  had  steadily  grown,  there  being  i 
that  conference  over  5000  members.    The  Mexican  Bor 
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der,  the  Central  Mexican,  the  China,  and  the  Brazil  mis' 
uons  presented  favorable  indications. 

Tlie  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  then  fouryeam 
old,  had  already  justified  the  enthitsiasm  with  which  its  or- 
({anizatiun  was  heralded  tu  the  church.  The  pubUshing- 
huuact whose  liabilities  fouryears  before  exceeded  the  assets 
bymore  than  $100,000,  now  reported  a  surplus  of  $5o,ooa 

The  senior  bishop,  I'uine,  in  tlie  sixty-fifth  year  of  his 
ministry,  besout;ht  thu  cunftrcncc  to  allow  him  to  retire 
frum  future  active  service.  Summers,  the  "editor  of 
books,"  who  had  been  secretary  i»f  every  General  Confer- 
ence except  the  first,  when  he  was  assistant,  died  during 
the  seiision  of  the  conference.  H.  11.  Uitif;away  appeared 
as  fraternal  delegate  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Alpheus  \V.  Wilson,  Linus  I'arker.  Atticus  0.  Haygood, 
John  C.  Granbery,  and  Robert  K.  Hargrove  were  elected 
bishops. 

Wilson  was  the  son  of  Norval  Wilson,  a  Methodist  min- 
ister of  distinction,  and  was  born  in  1834.  He  studied 
medicine,  but  entered  the  ministry  at  nineteen  and  had 
important  appointments,  but,  failintr  in  health,  iitutlied  and 
practiced  law.  He  afterward  resumed  the  miniMr/,  and 
had  been  an  elUcient  Mccretnry  of  the  Itoard  of  Missions 
for  four  years. 

Parker,  fifty-three  years  of  age,  was  a  native  of  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  and  had  been  pastor,  presiding  elder,  and  editor  of 
the  New  Orleans  "  Christian  Advocate." 

Granbery  was  born  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  December  5,  1839. 
and  was  graduated  from  Randolph  Macon  College  with 
the  first  honor  of  the  class.  He  was  a  chaplain  in  the 
Confederate  army,  for  a  time  was  superintendent  of  chap- 
lains for  the  Virginia  Conference,  and  had  been  seven 
years  professor  in  the  theological  department  of  Vander- 
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Hargrrove  was  not  a  member  of  the  body  which  elected 
him  bishop.  He  was  born  September  7,  1 829,  was  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Alabama,  had  been  pastor, 
presidinti  elder,  colleye  professor,  and  president. 

Haygood  on  the  day  after  his  election  solemnly  declined 
to  accept  the  position,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  Iny 
down  the  impiiftanC  work  which  he  then  hail  in  hand, — that 
of  prci'idcnt  of  Kmory  College, — whcroujiori  the  conference 
resolved  to  elect  no  one  in  his  place. 

O.  P.  Fitzgerald  was  elected  editor  of  the  Nashville 
'■  Ciiristian  Advocate,"  \V.  II.  Harrison,  book-editor,  Rob- 
ert A.  Young,  .'secretary  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  J.  \V. 
Iljnton,  editor  of  the  "Quarterly  Review."  The  editors 
of  the  other  periodicals  officially  recognized  were  elected 
by  the  delegations  of  the  conferences  of  which  the  papers 
were  respectively  the  organs. 

A  chapter  which  declared  drunkenness  an  immorality 
was  added  to  the  Discijilinc,  and  where  members  are 
guilty  of  drinking  spirituous  liquors  {except  in  cases  of 
necessity)  it  was  ordered  that  the  rules  for  dealing  with 
imprudent  or  improper  conduct  should  be  applied.  It 
was  further  provided  that  members  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing or  selling  intoxicating  liquors  to  be  used  as  a  bever- 
age should  be  proceeded  against  in  the  same  manner. 

Four  bishops  died  during  the  next  quadrennium :  Paine, 
October  19,  1882;  Kavanaugh,  March  19,  1884;  Pierce, 
September  3,  1884;  and  Parker,  March  5,  1885. 

The  episcopal  address  to  the  General  Conference  of 
1886  at  Richmond,  Va..  made  enthusiastic  reference  to  the 
centennial  celebration,  and  said  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  room  for  doubt  that  fraternity  is  an  accomplished  fact. 
One  million  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dol- 
lars had  been  given  in  the  Centennial  Conference,  mostly 
for  local  objects.     The  conference  recognized  with  delight 
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the  lai^est  quadrctiniitt  accession  since  the  orgam2.-ition  of 
the  Churcli — 130.277.  VnndL-rbilt  University  alrciuly  haii 
519  students,  and  maintciJncd  mathematical,  biblic;d,  law, 
tietital,  pharniaccuticut,  and  ciit^inccrin^;  departments.  The 
biblical  department  liad  received  a  bi;qacst  of  $40,000 
from  Mrs,  l-Jiziibetli  Dickinsun,  uf  Mcin])liis,  Tcnn.  WiU 
linm  II.  Vanderbilt,  .sun  of  the  fminder,  liad  died  and  left 
no  lar^u  a  simi  tint  111:;  ^ifts  now  amounled  to  $400,000. 

The  cunfcrenic  amended  the  chapter  in  the  Uis<:i]iliiie 
on  the  subject  of  temperance  by  requirint;  thai  pLrsons 
who  manufactured  nr  riohl  intoxicatin^r  liquors  as  a  bt;vcr- 
age  should  be  dealt  with  as  in  the  case  of  immorality,  aiid 
not  merely  as  in  ihe  case  of  imprudent  or  improper  cun- 
dnct  It  also  declared  that  it  would  continue  to  n-^itate 
the  subject  of  proliibiiinn  as  a  i^rcat  moral  question.  John 
Miley  represented  the  Methodist  Mpiscopal  Church,  William 
Hriyns  the  Mclhoilist  Church  of  Canada. 

Upon  the  subject  of  divorce  the  following  resolution 
wa.s  pa^i^ed :  "  Xo  minister  of  the  Methodist  ICpiscopal 
Church,  South,  knowingly,  u|>on  ihie  inquiry,  sliall  sol- 
emnize the  innrri.iHe  of  any  person  wlii)  has  a  divorced 
wife  or  husband  still  living;  provided  this  inliibiti<ni  shnll 
not  apply  to  the  innocent  party  to  a  divorce  yrantetl  for 
the  Scriptural  cause,  or  to  parties  once  divorced  scekitij;  lo 
be  remarried." 

William  W.  Duncan,  Charles  H.  Galloway,  luisene  R. 
Hendrix,  and  Josej)!!  S.  Key  were  elected  bishops. 

Duncan  was  born  December  27,  1859,  at  Randolph 
Macon  Colleye,  Vir{;inia,  where  his  father  was  professor  of 
ancient  laiiguayes.  He  was  i^radnated  from  WolTord  Col- 
lege, Spartanburg,  S.  C. ;  joined  the  Virj;inia  Conference 
in  1859;  was  pastor,  a  portion  of  the  time  chaplain,  till 
1875,  when  he  became  pnifessor  of  mental  and  moral  .sci- 
ence in  his  alma  mater;   there  he  remained  until  made 
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bishop,  though  constantly  preaching  and  in  great  demand 
for  platform  addresses. 

Galloway  was  bom  in  Mississippi,  September  15,1 849,  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Mississippi  in  1868,  and 
later  in  the  year  entered  the  conference  of  the  same  name. 
His  success  as  a  pastor  was  marked  from  the  outset,  and 
his  eloquence  in  the  cause  of  temperance  and  other  forms 
of  philanthropy  gave  him  deserved  ]M)pularity  throughout 
the  State;  for  the  List  four  years  he  was  editor  of  the 
New  Orleans  ••  Christian  Advocate." 

Hendrix  was  born  in  Fayette  County,  Missouri,  May 
17,  1847.  I'c  ^vas  graduated  from  Wesleyan  University 
in  1867  and  from  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1869. 
After  three  pastorates  in  his  native  State  and  a  journey 
round  the  world  with  Bishop  Marvin,  who  visited  the  mis- 
sions of  the  church,  he  was  elected  president  of  Central  CoU 
lege,  Fnyctte,  Mo.,  and  there  remained  till  chosen  bishop. 

Key  is  a  native  of  I«a  Grange,  Ga.,  where  he  was  born 
July  18,  1S29.  He  was  converted  in  1847,  was  graduated 
the  next  year  from  lunory  College,  and  at  once  entered 
the  Georgia  Conference,  lie  had  spent  eleven  years  in 
Macon  as  pastor  and  presiding  elder,  and  thirteen  in  Co- 
lumbus in  similar  capacities. 

When  the  General  Conference  assembled  in  Atlanta  in 
i«S90  the  number  of  preachers  and  nieml)crs  had  reached 
Wi77ti50»  A  gain  of  186,156;  corresponding  addition  had 
been  made  to  the  ministry. 

Bishop  McTyeire  died  Febniar}*  15,  1889.  So  valuable 
had  been  his  services  in  promoting  the  foundation  and 
endowment  of  Vanderbilt  University  that  the  conference, 
after  conmiending  him  in  every  capacity,  declared  that 
"  nothing  would  give  him  more  durable  honor  than  the 
great  service  rendered  in  forming  and  directing  Vander- 
bilt University ;  that  it  is  a  grand  monument  to  the  mem- 
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ory  of  its  founder^  and  hardly  less  to  the  name  of  Mc- 
Tyeire." 

Certain  ministers  having  been  speaking  publicly  and 
privately  of  the  reformed  theater  and  the  legitimate 
drama,  the  conference,  after  various  attempts  were  made 
to  postpone  the  resolution,  declared  such  expressions  to 
be  misleading  and  dangerous,  and  the  more  so  if  they 
emanated  from  a  prc<ichcr  of  the  gosi>el.  Hy  a  rising  vote 
they  denounced  the  Louisiana  State  lottery  as  a  naticmal 
disgrace,  and  expressed  most  profound  sympathy  for  their 
brethren  of  Louisiana,  promising  to  aid  them  by  all  projKrr 
means  to  rid  themselves  forever  of  that  and  all  other  Ir.i. 
teries. 

The  comniittee  ordered  by  the  last  General  Conference 
to  revise  the  hynni-book  had  finished  its  wcirk  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  church.  S.  A.  Steel,  who  ha<l  been  frater- 
nal delegate  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  MethfHlisi 
Episcopal  Church  of  itS88,  reported  his  reception.  I*>ank 
M.  liristol  and  Robert  M.  Pattison,  fraternal  messenj^crs 
from  the  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church,  were  heard,  and  this 
resolution  was  psisscd  :  **  The  conference  recognizes  in  their 
words  that  we  have  common  antagonisms  to  overcome, 
and  in  their  spirit  that  wc  are  all  looking  for  victory  to 
the  same  source  of  power."  This  characterization  included 
also  the  addresses  of  the  fraternal  delegates  from  the  Wcs- 
levan  Melhodist  Conference  «»f  (ireal  Hritain  aiul  Ireland. 

The  conference  rcs4»lvcd  that  il  would  deplore  "  organic 
union  of  all  Protestant  churches  as  an  evil  which  w«>tdd 
intensify  the  dilTerences  sought  to  be  remi»ved,  and  clog 
for  centuries  the  wheels  of  progress  in  Christian  thought 
and  work."  and  respectfully  declined  "  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission to  meet  a  similar  commission  appointed  by  tho 
l)i-!i<^iiS  of  tlie  Protestant  ICpiscopal  Church  for  the  pur- 
poses imlicated  in  their  declaration/* 
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Atliciis  G.  I  [.-iy(;Doil  nml  Osciir  1*.  ril'.{{cral(1  were 
elected  bishops.  I  [ay};t)oiI  was  born  at  Watkinsville,  Ga., 
November  19.  l8,i<j;  was  graduatcil  from  Iviiiory  College, 
Ggoryia,  Jii  1 836,  licensed  in  liis  senior  year  to  i)rcacU,  and 
joined  tlie  Georgia  Conference.  Afler  service  in  llie  pas- 
torate antl  presiding  eldersbip,  iti  which  lie  manifested 
snperiur  executive  ability,  lie  was  ck-tted  tn  1870  editor 
of  Sunday -M.-I100I  books,  and  in  iK;'*!  president  of  his  alma 
mater,  a  pari  of  llie  lime  editing  the  "  \Ve.«leyan  Advo. 
eale  "  at  Macon,  (la.  Declining;  the  cpiscoj)acy,  to  which 
he  was  elected  in  1SS2,  he  became  agent  of  tlie  Slater 
Fund,  a  trust  "  to  be  administered  in  no  partisan,  sectional, 
or  sectarian  spirit,  but  in  the  interest  of  a  j;cncrnns  [xitri- 
otisni  and  enlightened  Christian  failli."  To  do  this  he 
rcsi;;ncd  his  jiresidency.  lie  became  celebrated  as  an 
niithor  of  pro^^rcssive  ideas,  liis  most  imporlaiU  work  being 
"Our  Ilrother  iu  lilack,'* 

Fitzgcrahl  is  "a  North  Carolinian  of  Caswell  County, 
where  he  was  born  August  24,  1829.  y\fter  an  ac.idcniy 
education  he  took  up  journalism,  next  tau^^ht  school,  and 
then  went  njion  the  stall  of  the  Richmond  "  ICxainiiicr.'* 
From  being  "  sick  nigh  nnto  death  "  he  arose  a  cliange<l 
mail,  entered  npon  a  religions  life,  became  a  minister,  and 
went  to  California,  where  he  was  successively  |)asliir,  col- 
lege  agent,  editor  of  the  "Pacific  Mellmdist "  and  the 
"  Chrisliaii  S|»eclator,"  and  Slate  snperinlendcnt  of  pidilic 
instruction.  Ihs  last  function  was  that  of  editor  of  the 
Nashville  "  Christian  Advocate." 

A  propiisal  was  broni^ht  forward  lo  make  the  bishops 
ex  officii'  members  <if  the  General  Conference.  The  Com- 
mittee on  I'piseopacy.  to  which  it  was  referre<l,  did  not 
concur  in  the  recommendation,  on  the  gronnd  llvit  the 
bishops  were  already  ex  offiiio  proiding  ollicers  in  General 
and  Annual  Conferences,  and  aKo  endowed  with  a  veto 


power;  that  nicin))cntlii]i  in  the  ninrcrcncci  would  jitvohi.- 
legislativu  prciujjiitivcs ;  iiiid  tluil  V>  invest  tlinsc  w  itli  sncli 
members  hi  [J,  who  iniglit  veto  mt:»stircs  cuntrury  tu  tlioKu 
which  tliey  mi^jht  fail  to  carry,  "  would  be  a  backwanl 
movement,  incoinitnliblo  with  sound  maxims  niul  princi- 
ples of  K"VurnmL'nt." 

I'rcpunitions  were  made  for  (lie  cuniin^;  Ivciiincitical  t'lm* 
fcrence.  An  cxahcd  hnt  murileil  tribute  was  jiitiil  t>i  the 
memory  <if  J'jlin  11.  Mcl'V-rrin,  whose  services  had  not  liceit 
surpitsNcd  in  tlie  lii>tiiry  nf  the  clnireh.  Uischar^iin;  witli 
rare  success  tlie  unliiiiiry  i>hli^;itii>iis  of  the  ministry,  he 
was  equally  cfiicicnt  ascuUfHe  agent,  missionary  seerelarj-. 
eilitor,  and  book-a^enl,  and  was  cmislantly  called  rijion 
by  the  cliiircli  lo  nteel  alarming  eiiiur^eiicies.  'I'hc  reixirt. 
which  wa-i  ai!..[jtc(l  iinanininii-.!y.  speaks  uf  him  hs  "  ihc  j 
({reat  conini'iner  of  Soiitlierii  Metli'HUsin." 

Tlie  Conference  ..f  1X1J4  assumbled  in  Mem|.lii>.  Tcmi,  J 
The  meinher-iliiii,  inclmlin^,'  54H7  Iraveliny  jtreachcrs,  ] 
amoitnled  to  1,345,210.  The  bis|io|)s  de|j|iired  tlie  mullU 
plicatioii  tif  cvan^clisis,  and  n(ite<l  the  fact  tliat  "  many 
communities  are  resilc.-is  nnless  tiley  lia\'c  weeks  of  evjiii- 
({elislic  meeting's  yearly  or  once  in  tw<i  yearx,  mid  the  imih* 
lors  who  refnse  lo  enter  into  siirh  an  urrnn[{einei)t  nru 
finbjected  to  sharp  criticism."  Tliey  predicted  "a  cumli- 
tioii  in  which  this  stale  of  thini^s  may  sink  |KX<ttors  into 
mere  olTiccrs  of  f,'arrisotis  to  look  after  the  walls,  stores,  and 
daily  drill  nnlil  the  arrival  of  evan^^elists  to  insj)irc  entira^c 
and  cnihnsiasni  and  to  plan  and  lead  an  active  camiKiiyn." 

The  liberality  was  commended  of  Robert  A.  Itanics,  of 
St.  l.finis,  who,  after  endowing  two  chairs  in  llie  Central 
College  and  ^ivin^  $37,000  to  tlie  St.  l.onis  MethcMlist 
Ori>hans'  Home,  be(|iieathed  $I.IOO,000  for  the  erection 
and  niainlenance  of  a  hosjtital  nnder  the  auspices  of  the 
Methodist  ICpi.^copal  Chnrch,  South. 
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nishop  Galloway  gave  an  account  of  his  fraternal  mis- 
sion to  the  Wesleyan  and  other  Methodist  bodies  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Various  fraternal  delegates  delivered 
their  messages,  John  F.  Goucher  and  Henry  Wade  Rogers, 
president  of  the  Northwestern  University,  representing  the 
Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church.  John  J.  Tigert  gave  an  ac- 
count of  liis  services  in  a  similar  capacity  at  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Methoilist  Kpiscopal  Church  in  Omaha, 
stating  that  he  was  received  with  all  honor  as  the  messen- 
ger of  the  church,  and  presenting  the  fraternal  resolution 
passed  by  that  body. 

A  unique  event  was  the  veto  of  the  bishops  of  a  pro- 
posed paragraph  of  the  Discipline,  numbered  260,  dealing 
with  a  part  of  the  plan  of  lay  representation  which  held  been 
incorporated  with  the  constitution  and  therefore  could  not 
be  altered  by  a  vote  of  the  conference.  The  point  to  which 
the  exception  was  taken  was  that  a  committee  of  trial 
should  be  chosen  indiscriminately  by  lot  from  a  body 
composed  of  laymen  and  ministers,  to  tr>'  the  character 
and  relations  of  ministers  only.  It  was  ruled,  on  a  point 
of  order,  tluit  the  veto  touched  but  one  point  of  the  law. 

K.  K.  Hoss  was  continued  in  the  "  Christian  Advocate  *' 
of  Nashville,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  when  Mtz- 
gerald  became  bishop.  J.  J.  Tigert  was  chosen  editor  of 
books  and  also  of  the  "  Southern  Quarterly  Review." 

Remarkable  differences  besides  those  elsewhere  men- 
tioned exist  between  the  Discipline  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  tho.se  of  other  Methodist 
Churches  in  America. 

When  a  special  session  of  the  General  Conference  is 
called,  "  it  shall  be  constituted  of  the  delegates  elected  to 
the  preceding  General  Conference,  except  when  an  An- 
nual Conference  shall  prefer  to  have  a  new  election." 
Again,  "  the  bishops  shall   have  authority,  when  they 
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judge  it  necessary,  to  change  the  place  appointed  for  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Conference."  A  majority  of 
the  representatives  suffices  to  constitute  a  quorum.  The 
supernumerary  and  superannuated  relations  cannot  be 
granted,  except  on  tlie  recommendation  of  a  committee 
on  conference  relations,  consisting  of  not  less  than  seven 
members ;  but  .should  the  committee  report  adversely,  the 
conference  may,  by  a  vote  of  not  less  then  three  fourths 
of  the  members  present,  grant  the  application. 

A  discriminating  provision  has  been  added  to  the  regu- 
lations concerning  temperance  and  the  liquor  traffic.  It  is 
in  these  words :  "  This  paragraph  [which  forbids  members 
from  doing  a  variety  of  things  connected  with  proj>erty  on 
which  liquors  arc  sold,  becoming  bondsmen  for  the  dealers, 
i.ssuing  licenses]  shall  not  apply  to  persons  who  arc  acting 
under  instructions  or  decrees  of  any  court,  or  who  arc  act- 
ing as  officers  of  the  law.*' 

fn  addition  to  the  territory  represented  in  the  conven- 
tion which  organized  the  church,  it  now  has  conferences 
in  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  California, 
Montana,  New  Mexico,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska. 

The  ohicst  foreign  mission  is  that  in  China,  begun  in 
1848  and  organized  as  a  conference  in  1886.  There  arc 
13  foreign  «ind  13  native  ministers,  a  membership  of  493 
natives  and  24  foreigners,  and  in  1894  there  were  503 
probationers.  Two  colleges  are  sustained,  also  hospitals 
and  other  adjuncts  of  cflTcctivc  missionary  work.  The 
Krazil  Mission  Conference  was  begun  in  1874  and  was  or- 
ganized as  a  conference  in  1886.  There  are  14  ministers, 
of  whom  3  are  on  trial,  and  in  1894  there  were  10,987 
members.  During  the  year  1894  there  were  280  pcnK)ns 
])a[)tize(l,  of  whom  187  were  adults. 

The  missions  in  Mexico  were  established  twenty-three 
years  ago  and  are  flourishing.     They  are  divided  into  the 
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Mexican  Border  Mission,  the  Northwest  Mexican,  and  the 
Central  Mexican  Mission  conferences.  Besides  the  re- 
public of  Mexico,  the  Mexican  populations  in  the  United 
States  are  included  in  these  conferences  according  to 
proximity. 

The  Jafian  Mission,  opened  in  1886,  has  been  very 
prosperous.  The  conference  has  13  members,  18  local 
preachers  are  employed,  and  there  are  iyoo  communicants. 
The  Indian  Mission  Conference  contains  17,118  members 
and  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  distributes 
its  efforts  and  resources  through  four  mission  fields,  and 
appropriated  for  the  year  1895-96,  $83,225.  The  Church 
Extension  Society,  organized  in  1882,  collected  and  dis- 
bursed $647,105.46  in  thirteen  years.  It  has  a  permanent 
loan  fund  amounting  to  more  than  $100,000,  and  the 
churches  helped  by  it  number  3009. 

The  Woman's  Parsonage  and  Home  Mission  Society'has 
a  membership  of  above  12,000,  and  in  ten  years  has  aided 
784  parsonages;  at  the  present  time  it  supiK>rts  two  d.iy 
and  six  industrial  schools  and  eight  city  missionaries.  Its 
receipts  have  averaged  more  than  $10,000  per  annum. 

One  of  the  beneficent  institutions  of  the  church  is  the 
Scarritt  Bible  and  Trciining-school,  situated  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  founded  by  the  liberality  of  the  Rev.  Nathan  Scarritt, 
of  that  place.  Though  of  recent  origin,  its  students  are  al- 
ready distributed  in  China,  Siam,  Brazil,  and  Japan.  The 
Book  Concern  has  a  capitsil  of  nearly  $700,000.  The  Board 
of  Education  is  but  two  ye.irs  old ;  its  work  so  far  has  been 
preparatory.  The  registry  contains  the  names  and  loca- 
tions of  ninety-three  institutions  under  the  patronage  of 
the  church  ;  no  State  in  the  South  is  without  one  or  more. 
Paine  Institute  has  property  amounting  to  more  than 
$75,000.     The  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
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Education  makes  strenuous  appeals  to  the  church  to  sus- 
tain  the  institute,  as  it  is  so  rich  in  opportunity  as  '*  to  be 
wholly  unable  to  meet  the  demands  made  uppii  it,  and 
since  it  is  the  visible  answer  of  tlie  church  to  the  question. 
'  What  have  you  done  for  the  education  of  your  former 
slaves?'" 

An  event  which  caused  the  denomination  great  sorrow 
was  the  premature  de.ith  of  Bishop  Maygood,  January  19, 
1896,  who,  by  all  human  methods  of  computation,  seemed 
scarcely  to  have  reached  the  maturity  of  his  extraordinary 
powers.  In  its  bereavement  American  Christianity,  and 
especially  all  proirressive  philanthropists,  sympatliized. 

The  rate  of  increase  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  for  some  years  has  surpassed  that  of  any  other 
large  Protestant  body.  Its  leaders,  lay  and  clerical,  are 
arousing  its  constituency  to  the  ncces.Mty  of  suitably  en* 
dowing  its  numerous  institutions,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
communion  is  united  and  hopeful. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

PROPAGANDISM,  CULTURE.  AND  PHILANTHROPY  IN  THE 
METHODIST   EPISCOPAL   CHURCH. 

In  its  first  period  Methodism  relied  wholly  upon  the 
circuit  system  for  expansion  and  growth;  stalions  were 
regarded  with  disfavor;  but  with  the  increase  of  particular 
societies  in  numbers,  financial  resotirces,  and  independence, 
the  multiplication  of  stations  was  inevitable,  and  the  dis- 
tance  between  them  in  the  United  States  tended  to  prevent 
the  continuance  of  a  modified  circuit  system,  which  still 
predominates  in  England.  Gradually  the  ancient  plan 
has  passed  away  in  many  sections,  and  is  general  only  on 
the  frontiers  and  in  regions  wholly  agricultural.  Hence 
home  missions  became  necessary;  but  the  circumstances 
attending  the  origin  of  the  Missioiinry  Society,  and  the 
relation  to  the  Annual  Conferences  of  all  work  of  which 
the  pa.stors  arc  the  centers,  led  to  devolving  on  a  single 
society  the  care  of  both  the  foreign  and  the  home  mission 
work.  When  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  indorsed  the  Missionary  Society  in  the 
session  of  1S20,  it  said,  "  MelhtMlism  itself  is  a  missionary 
system.  Yield  the  missionary  spirit  and  you  yield  the  very 
life-blood  of  the  cause." 

Charles  Pitman,  of  New  Jersey,  the  successor  of  Bangs, 
fur  eight  years  insjiired  the  church  with  enthtisiiism  by  his 
sermons  and  addresses.  The  career  of  Diirbin,  his  suc- 
cessor, covered  a  period  of  twenty-six  years,  and  when 
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!S44.  but  MI  the  next  year  to  $94,S'i3,  and  continued 
to  iluclinc  until  r847,  when  the  lowest  point,  $78,932,  was 
reuL-hed.  The  panic  of  1857-58  caused  a  loss,  and  before 
the  receipts  liad  ceased  to  decline  on  this  account  the 
early  years  of  tiie  Civil  War  occasioned  a  further  decrease ; 
but  [863  shuwed  a  gain  over  the  previinis  year  of  niort; 
llian  $150,03^.  !''ri)iii  18^15  lo  1872  the  annual  inflow 
fluctuatcil  between  f'loo.ooo  and  $;cxj,ooo,  in  the  lalter 
year  lacking  hut  :f75oo  i-f  :f7oo.ouo.  Tiic  panic  of  1873 
precipitated  a  jieriiHl  uf  decnnsc  lasting  six  ye;irs,  the 
receipts  of  1879  bein;^  f5S'J.37l-i4-  After  this  tlierc  was 
a  steady  rise  until  1K84,  when  Charles  C.  McCabc  be- 
came  a  sccrelaf)".  I-'iiidinjf  that  during  the  preceding 
qua<lrerniiiiin  tliu  yearly  reueiiits  liad  hien  increased  over 
$200,000.  he  raisfd  the  cry  nf,  "A  iniilii'ii  for  iiii-isiuns," 
and  in  two  years,  despite  considerable  skepticism,  trans- 
formed prophecy  into  liistory, 

In  the  Lieginninfr  all  the  m<uicy  ap])roj)riated  in  tliis 
connlry  was  distributed  through  the  various  Aunnal  Con- 
ferences; but  most  o{  the  older  conferences  have  relin- 
quished their  claims,  und  the  funds  Hpeiil  in  ihe  Uniled 
StaleH  lire  now  devnteil  (o  the  assistance  of  conferemes  in 
which  there  is  11  large  proportion  of  frontier  work,  and  In 
the  siipi^ort  of  (l<'mestic  missions,  which  include  tin-  Ameri- 
can Indians,  the  Welsh,  Trench,  German,  Scandinavian, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Bohemian,  Italian,  and  t'ortiigne-^e 
races,  spcal^ing  their  native  tongues,  and  I-'nglish-speaW- 
ing  mission  conferences, 

The  earliest  missionaries  to  China  were  Juilsoii  Owighl 
Collins,  Moses  C.  While,  and  Robert  S.  Maclay,  Tlie 
mission  in  luilia  was  founded  by  Williiin)  Ihitler.  Maclay, 
whose  administration  in  China  had  demonstrated  his  pre- 
eminent fitness  for  responsibility,  founded  ihe  mission  in 
Japan  in  1873:  he  also  was  the  first  Christian  missionary 
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to  enter  the  ojicii  dwir  of  Ki-rca,  the  "  Iicrmtt  nation," 
llnvini;  sailed  (toin  Naj^aMiki,  Ja|(aii.  lie  arrived  at  C'lii- 
iniiliK)  on  tin;  23(1  of  June,  tSS4,  ami  went  at  once  to  tlic 
cnpttnl.  Ittit  tlic-  firNt  ini.'<)>iiiiiary  dirly  a]ii)oit)tc<I  to  Korci 
wnHltie  Kev.  William  Itciiton  ScninlnTi,  M.I).,  an  nhininiK' 
of  Yiilc  Colk'i;e  atid  uf  tlic  Cidk'nc  of  I'liyMcians  aiul  Sur- 
^eon»  ill  New-  York. 

Tlic  niissi.m  in  llidj-ariu  was  fnuiidcd  in  |RS7  by  Alhtrt 
I..  I^mj; '  and  Wcsli'y  I'rottyiiian.  TIic  mission  to  Norway 
lic^an  in  Nukv  Vurk  under  tlic  laburs  i)f  Olnf  (^iistnv  I  Ivd- 
Btnmi,  ]»aslor  uf  tlie  llctlicl  Sliip,  *'  John  Wesley."  wliosc 
converts  bore  the  news  of  their  conversion  to  Norway. 
One  of  tlicni,  O.  I',  I'elerscn,  is  the  real  fuunder  of  tlic 
MelhiHlist  mission  in  that  country.  John  I'.  I^rK.«on,  a 
Swede,  a  Ilethcl  Ship  lonvirt,  oriniiinled  the  S«i-<Ii>h 
mission,  and  was  the  first  missionary  of  the  s(K:icty  therein. 
C.  Willeni]),  assi>tcd  by  l^irsson,  was  the  fixmdcr  cf  the 
mis-sion  to  Dtnniark,  his  native  land.  J 

TIic  German  missicins  in  Anitrica.  fnnndcd  by  William  ■ 
Nast,  were  widely  ili>tiibnled  and  very  |iros|)eron!i  at*  early  f 
M  \^4A'  whvn  lie  was  nntliorined  to  viMJt  Germany  with  « 
view  of  founding'  n  mission  there.  I.iidui^'  S.  Jacoliy  whh 
ii|t)Miinli'iI  in  ltt.|i)  to  Gernuiny,  mid  iirviicjied  liirt  limt  wr- 
nionin  Dci-vndK'i'of  thrtl  year  in  a  small  place  abtnit  twenty 
niik'H  fnim  Iterlin.  I'ive  monllis  later  the  first  Oiiarlcrly 
Conference  was  held  in  Hreniun,  which  lie  considerett  the 
birthday  of  the  mission. 

Two  days  after  ils  formaiinn  the  Missionary  StK-iuty 
formally  resohid  itwit  "  tlie  fenialcN  mtachi-d  to  tho  Meth- 
nitist  coiinrvj^ations  be  invited  to  form  an  awxiliary  society." 
Tlic  Womcn'.s  Union  Missionary  Society  for  Heathen  I^iiids 
was  foimded  in  iSfto,  ami  in  iS'iH  the  Women's  Hoard  of 

)  N..U'  |T>.r.'....r  ill  k..Url  rot!.-);!'.  <-.mM;iiiliii'i<1t',  uml  ■•lie  ••(  llii-  li:u>i- 
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Missions^  auxiliary  to  the  American  Board.  In  April 
E.  W.  Parker  and  wife,  of  India,  Mrs.  William  Butler,  wife  of 
the  founder  of  the  India  mission,  and  William  F.  Warren 
and  wife,  who  had  returned  from  service  in  the  mission  in 
Germany,  conferred,  with  the  result  that  Parker  wrote  to 
the  Missionary  Society  with  reference  to  a  proposed  mis- 
sionary organization  of  Methodist  women  in  Boston.  Sec- 
retary Durbin  held  a  conference  with  these  ladies  on  the 
7th  of  May,  1869,  and  after  some  correspondence  concern- 
ing possible  difficulties  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  was  organized.  It  was  to  confine  its  labors  to 
sending  female  missionaries  to  women  in  foreign  mission 
fields  of  the  Methodist  Ivpiscopal  Church,  and  its  work 
was  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  parent  society, 
collisions  at  home  to  be  avoided  by  taking  no  collections 
or  subscriptions  in  any  promiscuous  assembly,  and  they 
were  to  raise  their  moneys  in  such  a  way  as  would  not 
interfere  with  the  income  of  the  parent  society. 

This  society  prospered  greatly,  for  the  work  and  its 
supervision  commanded  public  confidence.  It  now  has 
nearly  two  hundred  thousand  members,  and  publishes  the 
"  Woman's  Missionary  Friend  "  and  the  "  Children's  Mis- 
sionary  Friend,'*  each  having  a  large  circulation.  The 
former  has  been  so  well  managed  financially  that  it  has 
contributed  more  than  $30,000  toward  the  publication  of 
miscellaneous  literature. 

At  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  it  api>eared  that  it 
had  sent  235  missionaries  to  the  foreign  field,  of  whom  34 
were  medical  graduates;  it  was  then  supporting  146,  of 
whom  1 18  were  in  the  field  «ind  28  at  home  with  impaired 
health,  and  maintaining  383  day-schools  and  41  boarding- 
schools,  10  orphanages  and  8  training-schools,  besides  3 
homes  for  homeless  women,  and  1 3  hospitals  and  dispen- 
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saries;  The  society  raised  and  disbursed  previous  to  the 
dose  of  1895,  $3i740,9io. 

The  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  dates  from 
June  8|  1880,  and  was  the  result  of  the  approval  by  the 
General  Conference  of  that  year  of  work  which  had  been 
done,  auxiliary  to  the  Frccdmcn's  Aid  Society,  by  ladicH 
who  had  cooperated  with  it.  The  society  attributes  its 
origin  to  Bishop  Wiley.  Its  success  is  due  in  large  part 
to  the  character,  influence,  and  judgment  of  its  presidents. 

It  has  erected  cottage  homes  in  connection  with  the 
colleges  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  provided  for  the 
work  in  Utah  a  building  at  a  cost  of  $6000,  and  nine  other 
buildings,  hi\sidcK  maintaining  mission  schools  in  twelve 
places,  and  establishing  the  Lucy  Webb  Hayes  Training- 
school  for  deaconesses  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  its  president  during  the  first 
nine  years  of  its  history.  It  also  established  missions  of 
importance  and  deaconesses'  homes,  devoting  much  of  its 
attention  and  means  to  the  Indians,  and  reinforcing  the 
effons  of  pastors  to  maintain  missions  in  regions  of  the 
country  where  the  resources  of  the  people  have  been  tcm- 
|K>rarily  cut  off.  Mrs.  Hayes  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  John 
Davis,  of  Cincinnati,  and  she  by  Mrs.  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  of 
New  York. 

The  missions  of  the  Methodist  Fpiscopal  Church  in 
foreign  lands,  with  two  or  at  most  but  three  exceptions, 
are  prospering  beyond  any  expectation  which  was  reason- 
able when  they  were  established.  An  encyclopedia  would 
be  re(iuired  to  describe  them  worthily  geographically,  eth- 
nologically,  ecclesiastically,  and  as  fields  for  the  display  of 
the  most  heroic  qualities  of  human  nature,  fortified  and 
stimulated  by  divine  grace. 

At  the  present  time  the  funds  of  the  parent  society  are 
divided  between  home  and  foreign  work  in  the  ratio  of 
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forty.five  per  cent,  to  llie  lioim:  jmd  fifty-five  |>er  cent,  to 
tliK  fortinii. 

Ik-siiltit  iiumonmH  stliouls  «f  difTcrcnt  prmlex.  tlio  Metli- 
(Hlisi  l-;|jisto|>al  Cliiircli  sustains  seveiily-six  rcnuturty  cstiib- 
lislicd  acailuiiiics,  colloycs,  anil  universities  in  fi)ri.-i[rii  limd-s, 
ninoii^  wliicli  arc  the  Ant;!")- Chinese  CoUejie  and  Thco- 
lu};iL-;d  Si:nunary  at  l''oo-ehow,  the  I'ckinii  University,  the 
llarcilly  Tiic<)l(>i;ii;:d  Seminary,  the  Lticknow  Woman's 
C.)llct;e,  the  Anylo-JapaiieM.-  Collcj^u,  the  CopenhaKen 
TliLoloj-ical  Institute,  the  Martin  liistilntc  at  I-'rankfort, 
Germany  (named  in  tumor  of  Jnhn  T.  Martin,  a  layman  of 
Hronklyn,  N.  Y..  who  yave  for  it  $25,000  as  a  part  of  his 
contribiiiiun  to  tlie  centennial  of  American  Methodism), 
and  the  Theolo-ical  Sehool  in  Rome,  Italy. 

Tlic  receipts  of  tlie  sneiety  from  the  beginning  to  the 
closeof  iK<>5  vv<:re$,;o,;y5.4''>2-R3.ofwhidi$36,ior,,776.ig 
had  been  conlfibiilL-d  by  the  people,  $[,686,222.36  were 
the  proceeds  of  betjneNts,  and  the  remainder  is  classed  in 
the  reports  under  sundries,  e.seept  $353,332,50,  given  by 
the  Americfin  llible  Society  at  dilTerent  perimls,  chiefly  in 
copies  of  thu  ScrijJtures  for  missionary  work.  $12,533,767 
have  been  spent  tti  foreign  lands. 

This  vast  properly,  with  its  thon.sanits  of  schools,  Its 
colleges  and  theotngical  seminaries,  conlil  not  have  been 
Achieved  uiihotit  the  cooperation  of  the  laity,  who  have 
contributed  large  snins  for  the  purchase  of  property,  the 
erection  of  churches,  the  su|)porl  of  special  enterprises, 
and  for  the  cnilowment  of  schools,  and  bequeathed  in  the 
aggregate  vast  amounts  to  the  societies. 

Among  the  most  noteworthy  of  these  laymen  was  liar- 
old  Uollner.  a  Dane,  originally  intended  fur  the  Lutheran 
ministry,  who,  filled  with  the  spirit  of  maritime  adventure 
so  prevalent  in  his  country,  slii|>|>ed  as  a  sailor,  and  after 
many  hardships  landed  in  lioston,  Mass.,  where  he  wan< 
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dcrcd  into  the  Seniiiuna  Jlutlicl,  ami  wiih  convcrlcxl  under 
(he  iiifliiciicu  nml  by  tliu  iiistructioiiN  of  FatliLT  Taylor, 
to^ctliur  wiili  tlic  iiiil  mI  IJiitivM,  who  wero  witiiCHititi  to  him 
ot  the  i)()wi.r  (if  Gtiii  unto  siilvatiun.  He  went  into  busi- 
ncsui  in  New  Voik,  accumiilHtLcl  a  fortune,  and  was  for  many 
ycars  consul- i,'i;iieriil  uf  iJeninark  to  the  United  Stnles,  ami 
frequently  aclidn  niiiiisler.  I'orii  lonjj  linit;  be  Kavc$iooo 
pcrainitini  towaril  missions,  atul  \v:is  a  innnnj^erof  the  Mis- 
sionary Socicly,  wliitli  he  nunii;  bis  rtsidnary  Icjialcc,  the 
soduly  rut<,ivin[|froni  his  estate  iil»iiii  $100,000.  Thclai^e 
dnirdi  in  Cojieiiliai^en  was  cliielly  built  by  bis  contribu- 
tions, and  lie  iiiaile  trei]iieiit  \i-itsio  Deniniiik,  Ijis  presence 
always  iiispirin)^  the  missionaries  to  j4ri.aler  /eal. 

The  work  of  the  Church  ICxIensinn  Society  is  confined 
to  the  Unit^;d  States,  and  il  is  impossible  to  ovcrcsliniate 
the  value  of  the  results  which  have  been  nchicvwl  l>y  it  in 
cooperation  with  the  preacbini;  uf  the  !^os|jel  and  other 
s]>iritual  n_i;ericies.  It  aids  in  the  ercciion  of  chnrchcs  by 
direct  shifts,  an<]  by  loans  which  are  secured  by  niortjiayes. 
the  collection  of  which,  when  necessary,  is  enforced  in  the 
cutirts. 

The  s<iciety  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy  has 
had  the  bcnerit  of  the  cinnulatlve  ex]>erience  and  firm  nd> 
herence  to  its  rules  of  the  senior  corrcsiiondin}!  Kecrelar>*. 
And  ecpially  fortunate  was  it  for  him  and  f<tr  the  church 
that  he  should  be  reinforced  by  the  nia;;ic  of  McCalie,  and 
that  the  latter,  when  transferred  to  the  Missionary  Society, 
should  be  succeeded  by  William  A,  Spencer,  who  broiij^ht 
c<jnal  enihirance  and  /eal  to  the  work.  It  has,  like  thu 
Missionary  Society,  received  the  cooperation  of  the  liish(>|>s, 
who  are  iw  nffitio  members,  and  1.1I  the  most  eflident  niin- 
islei's  and  laymen  who  have  constituted  its  hoard  uf  man- 
ay  ers. 

Uuriny  the  history  of  the  society  $3,621,150.39  have 
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been  expended  on  the  general  fund.  The  capital  of  the 
loan  fund  at  present  is  $988,598.87.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  that  fund  $1,025,746.87  loaned  have  been  re- 
turned. By  these  sums  10,083  churches  have  been  aided. 
Without  this  assistance  many  societies  would  have  disinte- 
grated, while  by  far  the  majority  of  those  owning  churches 
would  be  meagerly  accommodated. 

The  Book  Concern,  whose  beginning  was  so  humble, 
has  become  a  power  of  high  importance  as  a  means  of 
propagandism.  The  sales  of  the  Eastern  house  in  the  last 
four  years  amounted  to  $4,000,000,  and  its  assets  are  valued 
at  $2,536,065.62.  Those  of  the  Western  house  were  also 
about  $4,000,000,  and  its  assets  reach  $1,500,000.  Dur- 
ing the  last  four  years  $505,000  of  the  produce  of  both 
Concerns  were  distributed  to  the  conferences  for  the  sup- 
port of  worn-out  preachers  and  of  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  ministers. 

The  vast  circulation  of  its  books  and  periodicals,  and  of 
books,  published  by  other  houses,  which  are  found  desirable 
for  Sunday-school  and  other  libraries,  are  stimulants  to  de- 
nominational and  individu.nl  Christiim  activity,  and  guides 
to  tho.se  who  desire  to  devote  with  the  least  waste  their 
gifts  and  efforts  to  the  enterprises  of  the  church.  The  profits 
promote  the  interests  of  every  other  cause  which  appeals 
to  the  people  for  special  gifts,  by  relieving  the  church  of 
the  necessity  of  raising  the  amount  that  would  be  demanded 
for  those  to  whom  these  profits  are  applied ;  and  it  is  aimed 
to  do  this  without  cither  making  prices  so  high  as  to  be  an 
undesirable  tax  upon  Christian  literature,  or  to  render  the 
people  indifferent  to  the  needs  of  those  who  have  consumed 
their  strength  in  the  service  of  the  church. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  system  is  that  in  frontier 
or  poverty-stricken  regions  papors  and  periodicals  and 
centers  for  the  circulation  of  necessary  books  can  be  es- 
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tablished  and  maintained  from  the  general  fund,  until  the 
locality  so  prospers  as  to  become  self-supporting;  in  this 
way  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  church  periixlicais 
were  made  possible.  So  obvious  are  the  benefits  of  such 
an  institution  that  nearly  every  brancii  of  Methodism  in  the 
M-orld  mainiciins  something  similar,  those  in  this  country  I 
being  modeled  upon  that  originally  established  by  tbefl 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  " 

The  influence  of  the  official  press  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  has  undmibtcdly  contributed  greatly  to 
the  permanence  and  liarmnnions  working  of  its  cninplex 
system.  It  has  defended  the  doctrines  and  usaires  of  the 
church  from  attack,  explained  misunderstandings,  and 
purveyed  to  the  ministry  and  hiity  official  information. 

A  large  semi -official  and  tii(lc|>ciident  press  has  gradually 
grown  up,  the  influence  of  which  must  be  considered  in 
every  estimate  of  the  forces  of  Methodism.  Some  are 
devoted  to  spcci;illies.  such  as  the  promotion  of  the  higher 
life ;  the  object  of  others  is  to  sui)plement  the  official  press 
with  greater  fullness  of  detail  concerning  the  localities  in 
which  they  exist. 

"Zion's  I'lerald"  has  been  edited  by  men  of  such  dis> 
tinguished  ability  and  services  that  the  names  of  several 
of  them  have  been  necessarily  mentioned.  Under  B.  K. 
Pierce,  who  held  the  position  for  sixteen  years,  it  was  one 
of  the  best  family  pajiers  in  the  country.  Under  Charles 
Parkhurst.  who  has  edited  it  for  eijjht  years,  its  circulation 
has  increased  and  it  lias  become  widely  known.  Its  profits 
are  given  to  those  conferences  whose  territory  is  entirely 
in  Xew  England,  for  the  support  of  worn-out  ministers, 
their  widows  and  orphans. 

Tlie  "  Michii^an  Christian  Advocate,"  founded  by  a  stock 
company  of  Metliodtsl  ministers  and  laymen,  and  ]>ublishcd 
in  Detroit,  has  been  very  successful,  especially  since  it  has 
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been  edited  by  James  H.  Potts,  who  was  associate  editor 
for  some  years  with  the  late  J.  M.  Arnold.  Its  circulation 
is  large,  and  after  paying  a  certain  stipulated  interest  to 
the  owners  of  the  stock  on  the  capital  invested,  it  gives  its 
profits  to  the  Michigan  and  Detroit  conferences  for  the 
same  purpose  as  thc'it  to  which  are  applied  the  proceeds 
of  the  Rook  Concern. 

Authors,  many  of  wide  repute,  have  been  numerous  in 
all  branches  of  Methodism,  naturally  more  so  in  the  lar* 
gest  numerically.  Their  doctrinal,  homiletictil,  educational, 
philanthropic,  historical,  and  pr«ictical  works  have  been  use- 
ful. And  when  they  have  dealt  worthily  with  themes  not 
directly  connected  with  church  work  the  reputation  gained 
by  them  has  accrued  to  the  credit  of  their  ecclesiastical 
relations. 

The  Sunday-school  Union  is  a  valuable  means  both  of 
proi>agandism  and  philanthropy,  by  assisting  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Sunday-schools  and  by  making  donations  of 
Christian  literature  and  books  for  study;  and  by  it  are 
aided  the  Sunday-schools  in  foreign  missions  as  well  as  in 
the  United  States.  The  tract  department  has  o|)erate(l  in 
the  foreign  field  since  1854,  and  grants  have  been  made 
to  every  foreign  mission  of  the  church,  and  also  to  France. 
Tracts  are  systematically  distributed  to  immigrants,  to 
soldiers  and  sailors,  and  in  hospitals,  prisons,  and  asylums, 
also  to  pdstors  for  their  regular  work.  During  the  year 
•895.  2575  churches  have  applied  for  and  received  such 
aid.  More  than  a'million  copies,  averaging  ten  |)agcs  each, 
were  printed  in  ICnglish  at  Now  York,  and  two  hundred 
thousand  in  Gvrman  at  Cincinnati.  It  publishes  several 
useful  and  widely  circulated  periodicals. 

The  Frce<lmcn's  Aid  and  Southern  Education  .Socictv 
has  expended  more  than  $4,or.o.oo(>  in  cst«iblishing  and 
supporting  institutions  of  learning  in   the  South.     The 
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alumni  of  colleges.  There  must  be  one  course  covering 
the  historical  and  literary  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  ver- 
nacular ;  some  other  particulars  are  added,  but  the  other 
courses  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  governing  bodies 
of  the  colleges  themselves. 

The  funds  of  this  society  are  derived  from  interest  on 
amounts  given  in  the  centennial  year,  and  by  collections 
upon  Children's  day,  which  the  General  Conference  has 
ordered  to  be  observed  throughout  the  church.  Loans 
are  made  to  students  on  a  condition  that  the  beneficiaries 
be  members  of  a  Methodist  ICpiscoi>al  church  and  ordi- 
narily attending.  The  number  of  students  aided  up  to 
1S96  is  6395;  923  of  these  were  preparing  fnr  the  min- 
istry, 143  for  missionary  work,  278  for  teaching.  The 
average  amount  loaned  to  each  beneficiary  is  $91.54. 

To  secure  a  loan  the  applicant  must  be  recommended 
by  the  Quarterly  Conference  of  the  church  to  which  he 
belongs,  and  make  application  to  the  president  or  principal 
of  the  institution  which  he  attends.  A  note  is  required, 
which  the  signer  is  legally  and  morally  l>ound  to  pay  as 
soon  as  able.  The  General  Conference  authorizes  the 
board  to  cancel  a  loan  in  whole  t)r  in  part  on  account  of 
protracted  ill  health,  k\x  for  five  years*  actual  missionary 
service.  The  amount  loaned  in  the  twenty-two  years  is 
$^3t579-59t  an^J  o"ly  $50,774.16  have  been  returned. 
This  proportion  suggests  serious  problems,  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  church  was  directed  in  1896.  In  discus- 
sion attention  was  directed  to  the  facts  that  during  the 
first  six  years  of  the  .society's  history  notes  were  not  re- 
quired,  and  that  until  quite  recently  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion prevailed  that  when  one  entered  the  missionary  ser- 
vice his  notes  were  immediately  canceled;  that  a  large 
majority  receiving  loans  have  gone  into  fields  where  they 
have  received  but  a  pittance,  and  with  the  increase  of  fam- 
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Drew  Tlieoloyical  Scminarj-  has  met  a  need  so  generally 
felt  that,  altliou[;h  deprived  of  its  first  president  by  death, 
and  of  its  second  and  third  by  their  election  to  the  episco- 
pacy, under  the  direction  of  Henry  A.  Buttz,  who,  after 
having  been  connected  with  the  institution  as  a  professor 
from  its  fnundation,  has  been  president  since  l8So,  it  has 
had  steadily  increasing  success,  and  has  been  made  justly 
famous  by  the  careers  of  its  professors,  two  of  whom, 
James  Strong,  the  Hebraist  and  voluminous  author,  and 
John  Milcy.  the  theolojjian,  have  recently  dic<l,  the  chairs 
being  filled  by  men  who  bring  the  enlluisiasm  of  youth 
and  the  most  modern  results  of  learning;  to  their  respect- 
ive spheres.  To  the  buildings  given  by  the  founder  have 
been  added  a  fine  library  Iiall,  to  which  the  largest  contrib- 
utor was  John  H,  Cornell,  a  trustee,  and  [lie  Moyt-Hownc 
Dormitory,  accommodating  one  hundred  students.  This 
beautiful  edifice  was  the  gift  of  William  Iloyt  and  Sanuiel 
C.  Bownc,  trustees  of  the  seminary. 

Kdward  Thomson,  the  renowned  president  of  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  was  succeeded  by  Krcdcrick  Merrick 
ill  i860,  who  held  the  position  thirteen  years,  and  to  him 
is  the  institutiim  intleblcd  for  its  financial  prosjierity  and 
for  valuable  services  in  every  capacity.  For  tlireo  years 
after  his  resignation  I~  D.  McCabc,  one  of  the  original  f.ic- 
ulty,  was  acting  president,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time 
Charles  H.  Payne  was  elected  president,  and  gave  suc- 
cessful years  to  the  duties  of  the  position.  lie  was  suc- 
ceeded by  J.  W.  Bashford,  who  has  inspired  faculty,  trus- 
tees, and  students  with  enthusiasm. 

Dickinson  College,  who.se  long  and  diversified  historj-  is 
elsewhere  outlined,  under  the  leadership  of  President 
George  V..  Ri'C<i  li.is  established  a  law  school,  erectrd  a 
commodious  building,  and  increased  the  number  of  its 
students. 
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Syracuse  University,  one  of  the  youngest,  has  accumu- 
lated property  worth  nearly  $2,000,000,  and  has  a  thousand 
students.  One  of  tlie  most  remarkable  events  of  its  history 
occurred  under  the  administration  of  Chancellor  Sims,  and 
was  the  erection  of  the  Grouse  Memorial  College,  costing 
nearly  $250,000.  It  was  the  gift  of  John  Crouse,  a  citixm 
of  Synicuse,  a  merchant,  whose  denominational  afliliations 
were  Presbyterian.  Under  the  new  impulse  given  by  the 
election,  as  chancellor,  of  James  R.  Day,  it  is  making  rapid 
strides  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  high  thought  of  its 
founders.  A  thoroughly  eciuipped  law  school  has  recently 
been  established  and  the  medical  department  reinforced. 

The  University  of  Denver,  which  was  opened  as  such 
in  1880,  an<l  was  for  nine  years  thereafter  under  the 
chancellorship  of  1).  II.  Moore,  already  has  thc0logic.1l, 
medical,  and  law  dep.'irtments,  and  has  been  the  recij)icnt 
of  many  benefactions,  among  them  the  Chamberl.iin  Ob- 
servatory and  a  handsome  building,  the  Iliff  School  of 
Theology, — a  gift  of  W.  S.  Iliff,  an  .ilumnus  of  the  uni- 
versity, as  a  memorial  of  his  father,  John  Wesley  Iliff. 
Mrs,  IClizaheth  Iliff  Warren  has  endowed  the  School  c>f 
Theology  wilh  $100,000. 

Cornell  College,  in  Iowa,  was  named  for  Williani  W. 
Cornell,  of  New  York  City,  a  benefactor  of  the  institution. 
William  F.  King,  the  president,  was  elected  thirty-ouc 
years  ago.  after  having  been  acting  president  during  the 
two  preceding  years,  .ind  the  college  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  retaining  its  president  longer  than  any  other  institution 
in  Methodism  has  done. 

Allegheny  College.  Pennsylvania,  the  alma  mater  of 
Bishops  Simpson  and  Kingsley,  tind  of  William  McKinlcy. 
of  Ohio,  after  vicissitudes  in  recent  years,  promises  perma- 
nence and  imi>rovcment  under  the  energetic  management 
of  its  president,  William  II.  Crawford, 
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The  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  whose  president  is 
W.  H.  Wilder,  reported,  in  1895,  1625  students,  and  this 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Hedding  College  in  the  same 
State,  under  J.  G.  Evans,  is  prosperous. 

Hamline  University,  named  for  Bishop  Hamline,  who 
presented  it  with  $35,cxx)  as  a  foundation,  has  a  fortunate 
location  midway  between  Minnca]K)lis  and  St.  Paul,  and, 
after  many  years  of  disaster,  under  the  guidance  of  Presi- 
dent G.  H.  Bridgman  and  a  sagacious  board  of  trustees 
has  for  some  years  been  advancing  with  steady  steps  to- 
ward the  realization  of  the  ideal  of  a  liberal  education 
under  denominational  super\'ision. 

Albion  College,  in  Michigan,  notwithstanding  the  tend- 
ency toward  the  vast  university  sup]K)rted  by  the  State, 
was  never  so  prosperous  as  it  now  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  President  Fiskc,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  it  for 
nineteen  years. 

Lawrence  University,  at  Appleton,  Wis.,  derived  its 
original  impulse  from  a  proposition  made  by  the  noted 
Amos  Lawrence,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  himself  not  a  Methodist, 
to  give  $10,000,  provided  the  Methodists  of  Wisconsin 
would  raise  an  equal  amount,  to  establish  a  college  in  that 
part  of  Wisconsin.  The  site  of  Appleton  was  then  a  wilder- 
ness ;  there  was  not  a  house  for  many  miles,  the  building 
of  the  academic  department  being  one  of  the  first  in  the 
settlement.  Its  presidents  have  been  eminent  educators. 
Edward  Cooke,  who  became  favorably  known  as  the  first 
principal  of  Pennington  Seminary,  New  Jersey  (founded 
in  1839),  w.is  its  first  president;  R.  Z.  Mason,  George 
M.  Steele,  and  B.  P.  Raymond  were  his  successors. 

The  Central  Tennessee  College,  under  President  Braden, 
at  Nashville,  has  steadily  gained  until  it  is  respected 
throughout  the  South. 

The  U.  S.  Grant  University,  at  Athens  and  Chatta- 
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Tenn.,  formed  by  the  union  of  a  new  institution 

;he  Hast  Tennessee  University,  was  opened  at  Athens 

I65.      The  school  of  theology,  already  influential^ 

ledieal,  pharmaceutical,  and  business  colleges  are  at 

tanooga;   the  college,  college  pie])aratory»  English, 

iml,  and  musical  courses  being  conducted  at  Athens. 

lop  I.  W.  Joyce  is  chancellor. 

ioston  University  has  had  the  rare  exi)erience  of  having 
one  president  in  the  entire  course  of  its  histor>%  Wil- 
in  Fairfield  Warren,  whose  plans  have  broadened  even 
fyond  the  expectations  of  the  founders  and  the  resources 
[mished  bv  later  donors.  Its  law  school  has  become 
unowned ;  its  theological  school  is  overcrowded,  and  all  its 
[epartmcnts  are  prospering,  while  several  of  its  professors 
lave  united  cfTiciency  as  instructors  with  wide  reputations 
authors,  cither  in  their  specialties  or  in  general  literature. 
The  Northwestern  University  prospered  under  the 
'brief  presidency  of  Dr.  lw>wler,  and  when  he  was  elected 
editor  of  the  **  Christian  Advocate,"  Jo.seph  Cummings, 
who  was  chosen  to  succeed  him,  brought  to  it  the  results 
of  his  eighteen  years'  experience  in  Wesleyan  University ; 
and,  aided  by  a  corporation  whose  members  were  not  only 
able  to  devise  great  things  but  willing  to  contribute  liber- 
ally to  their  execution,  it  constantly  expanded.  At  the 
death  of  President  Cummings,  the  university  departed 
from  the  prevailing  custom  and  selected,  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy, a  layman,  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  at  that  time  clean 
of  the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  The 
number  of  students  has  continually  increased,  and  new  en- 
terprises are  projected, 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute  grew  steadily  in  influence, 
under  the  presidencies  of  Ninde  and  Ridgaway,  aided  by 
a  corps  of  professors  of  ability,  among  whom  was  the  late 
professor  of  historical  theology.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Bennett, 
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who  produced  a  learned  work  on  Christian  archseology, 
the  first  on  that  subject  which  appeared  on  American 
soil.  Upon  the  death  of  President  Ridgaway,  Professor 
Charles  J.  Little  succeeded  him,  and  the  institution,  with 
various  changes  already  made  or  in  progress,  is  better 
adapted  to  its  work  than  ever  before. 

The  Folts  Mission  Institute  at  Herkimer,  N.  Y.,  founded 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Folts  by  gifts  in  money  and 
buildings  amounting  to  more  than  $50,000,  was  opened 
September  13,  1893.  It  docs  not  design  to  com]>cte  with 
the  academy,  college,  or  theological  seminary,  but,  while 
ofTering  special  facilities  to  those  who  intend  to  be  foreign 
or  home  missionaries,  it  aims  to  furnish  the  best  oppor- 
tunities for  all  who  pro|Mise  to  be  Christian  workers, 
whatever  their  field  and  whether  or  not  they  have  been 
graduated  from  colleges. 

Within  little  more  than  a  decade  has  come  into  existence, 
and  reached  a  higher  position  than  many  prosi>erous  in- 
stitutions have  been  able  to  attain  in  half  a  century,  the 
Woman's  College  of  lialtimore. 

Many  year3  <igo  a  seminary  was  established  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Baltimore  Conference,  but  in  an  emergency, 
for  the  want  of  a  few  thousand  dollars,  it  was  sold  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  with  the  edect  of  discouraging  the  con- 
ference. From  time  to  time  a  canvassing  committee  was 
appointed,  but  nothing  was  .iccomplished.  In  1882  John 
F.  Goucher  becr.me  a  member  of  this  committee,  served 
one  year,  and  subsequently  m.iintained  a  close  relation 
to  it,  fmally  becoming  so  much  interested  as  to  make 
the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  educaticm  of 
women  within  the  hounds  of  that  conference  one  of 
the  objects  of  his  [^ifts  in  connection  with  the  celebration 
of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of 
the   Methodist   ICpiscopal  C'lr.nch.      It  was   proposed    to 


Jin  ortlinary  conference  semtnaiy.  and  division 

|bnt  arose  in  the  conference;  but  at  its  session 

■t  decided  to  establish  an  institution  of  the  first 

■r  tlie  higher  cthication  of   women.     Tlic  con- 

VmaTiifL'stcd    ils   sincerity   by   picdgint;   $40,000, 

Vin^  the  succeeding  year  additional  i^fts  swctlett 

■unit  to  ^300,000.     Jtist  before  thuscs-sion  of  1884 

I  uf  trniitccs  was  orgnnited,  with  Iv.  G.  Antlrews. 

liilcnt  bishop  in  Wash! n;; ton,  as  president.     In  1885 

i  C(>lic)-c  of  Italtiniore  was  incorporated,  and 

rst  building  and  its  site,  the  two  valued  at  $ifi5,ooo, 

J  the  gift  of  John  I".  Gouchcr.     The  college    was 

■cd  in  September,  1S8S. 

Vnce  that  time  have  been  erecte<l  Ilcnnctt  IInll,-cnst- 
■$78,000,  the  Ik-nnett  Hall  Ainicx,  Iniilt  at  an  outlay 
l$54/)00,  the  Catharine  Itvlle  lloniier  Hall,  on  wlik-li, 
■h  its  furnishings,  was  expended  $108,000,  and  fmir 
g  $75,000  each,  together  with  valiialdc 
ldili<iits  tn  ihe  grounds,  making  a  jiroperly  worth  $868,-- 
;ind  an  endowment  of  nearly  $400,000  has  been 
ccuniiitaiuil.  The  grounds  over  six  acres  in  the  nortli- 
entral  section  of  the  city,  ami  Ihe  original  ])lan  contcm- 
ilales  scvL'inccn  binldiiigs.  The  gymnasium  is  one  of  the 
ner-t  in  the  country.  The  i>rcsidenl  is  John  I*",  Gonclicr, 
nd  the  college  has  iiboitt  five  hundred  students.  Cnnsid- 
rcd  in  ciiniicction  with  the  amonnt  of  money  contril>utc<!. 
lie  time  in  which  the  bnihlings  were  erected  and  fiirni>hc-d, 
!ic  iiiiTiili<-'r  iif  students,  junl  the  high  rank  universally  ac- 
orileil.  it  is  the  most  extraordinary  educational  project  that 
as  ari>cn  in  Mctiiodism  in  KnrojM:  or  America. 

An  iii>ilitiition  <lesigncd  to  extend  its  influence  hcyom! 
he  limits  .if  the  Methodist  Ivpiso.pal  Cliiirch.  and  bi>|nng 
I  derive  sympathy  :md  suppi-rt  from  all  Amfriiati  Metli- 
dism,  is  tiie  American   University.     Nearly   fifty    years 
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ago  Bishops  Simpson  and  Ames  suggested  the  wisdom  of 
establishing  at  the  capital,  under  the  auspices  of  Ameri- 
can Methodism,  an  institution  of  the  highest  grade ;  from 
1880  to  1S90  it  was  increasingly  a  subject  of  consideration, 
and  when  Bishop  Hurst  removed  from  BufTalo  to  Washing- 
ton he  became  deeply  interested  in  it.  A  site  of  ninety- 
two  acres  in  the  suburbs  of  Washington,  the  citizens  of 
Washington  subsequently  furnishing  the  purchase  price, 
$100,000  (now  vtilucd  tit  not  less  than  four  times  its  cost), 
was  secured  on  the  25th  of  Januar}\  1890,  by  the  payment 
of  an  option  of  $1000.  In  March  a  convention  was  held 
in  the  Metropolitan  Church  to  promote  its  interests;  on 
the  14th  of  April  a  letter  and  contribution  were  received 
from  George  Bancroft,  the  historian,  .ind  the  27th  of  that 
month  was  observed  «is  University  Sinulay  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  churches  of  Washington.  The  bishops,  at  their 
spring  meeting,  approved  the  establishment  of  such  a  uni- 
versity, and  in  November  of  the  same  year  a  m.iss-mccting 
was  held  in  Washington,  at  which  a  letter  of  approv«il  and 
encouragement  was  re«id  from  IVesident  Harrison,  and 
addresses  were  delivered  by  five  of  the  bishops  and 
others. 

The  university  was  organixcd  at  a  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton, May  28,  1K91,  and  thirty-six  trustees,  a  chancellor, 
secretary,  and  registrar  were  elected  in  Atigust.  Bishop 
llurst,  as  chancellor,  appealed  to  American  Methodism  for 
$10,000,000  ff»r  buildings  and  endowments. 

The  General  Conference  of  1892  adopted  the  iniiversity, 
approved  its  tru.stees,  and  <iuthori/.i'd  an  offering  in  Meth- 
odist  Episcopal  churches  on  Sunday  the  1 6th  of  the  fol- 
lowing October,  *•  provided  that  the  endowment  of  the 
institution  be  not  less  than  $5,000,000  over  and  above 
its  present  real  estate  before  any  department  <»f  the 
university  shall  be  opened."  '     I-arge  gifts  have  been  re- 

t  **  Journal  of  General  Conference  of  1893,*'  p.  472. 
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eetved,  A  gentleman  in  Ohio  in  1893  increased  the  en- 
doMi-ment  by  the  gift  of  $100,000:  in  1894  a  lady  in  Ncv 
York  gave  iflore  than  $100,000  for  the  endowment  of  a 
professorship  in  history.  The  same  year  the  university 
was  indorsed  and  approved  by  the  General  Conference  of 
the  Methodiiit  Kpiscopal  Church,  South,  and  in  j  $95  $t  50.- 
000  were  siibscribud  by  the  trustees  fur  :i  Ilnll  of  Ili^Ior}-, 
the  conicr-stone  of  which  was  laid  October  21,  i8g6;  also 
a  promise  was  rccci\cd  from  General  J.  Watts  dc  l'e)'stcr, 
of  New  York,  of  funds  for  liic  erection  of  the  Hall  of 
Languages. 

The  enterprise  has  been  projected  upon  snch  a  scale  tliat 
many  years  will  be  required  to  complete  it,  but  its  com. 
piction  and  iiileqiiatc  endowment  are  \\itliin  the  bounds  of 
possibility;  and  if,  nccordin(>  lo  the  plan,  it  is  iluvoted 
exclusively  to  poui^iatlu.tie  work,  it  ni.iy  become  n  true 
complement  and  culmination  of  that  vast  scheme  i»f  Anieri- 
can  MethodiNt  iihicalioii  through  clitirch  cooperation,  to 
promote  which  the  Meihodi>t  MpiNCOjKil  Church  has  added 
$Soo,000  a  ytiir  tor  thirty  years  to  its  property  devoted  lo 
that  work,  which  furnishes  facilities  fur  tliu  4 j,333  ittmlvnli 
reported  at  the  close  of  the  year  iHos.' 

An  educational  xysleni  known  nn  the  ChniiliiiKiun  iiim-e- 
nK'iil,  niiique  in  the  tnodern  worUI,  hul  Undine;  itit  |>n>lo. 
type  in  the  iiuidemic  proves  of  ancieni  (ireece,  want  founded 
by  John  II.  \'incent  in  the  discharge  of  liis  duty  as  corrc- 
Hpondiiiir  secretary  of  the  Sunday -schiwl  Unit m  and  Tract 
Society  of  the  Methodist  I-^piscopal  Church.  Convinced 
by  observation  and  ex)ierience  that  Sunday-scl»Kjt  tcaclicrs 
generally  were  imperfectly  qualified  for  the  responsible 
work,  in  1874  a  Sunday-school  assembly  was  livtd  at  a 
place  then  known  as  Fair  Point,  on  Chautauqua  l^ke, 

1  An  orTiclal  list  n[  ttic  cnllcgcs  and  univcnitici  nrulcr  Mcilinliit  FpiKcoiMl 
naspici't  in  ilic  I'nIUil  Sl.iU's  niiiy  lie  founil  in  the  Appendix,  p|i.  <>9!t,  691), 
Thi're  nru  \\i.\y  tlxhsical  ti'i)itn»rir«.  in  oilililion  to  iIkkc  in  (orcijpi  lamli, 
Tlic  cliiiri'li  hai  livcntf  ilistinrlivi-ly  lli<->ilii|;iL-iiI  in^ititulion*. 
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'  New  York,  wliicli  consists  of  n  beautiful  {^rovc  on  a  pro- 
jccttni;  puiiit,  tilt:  jilai)  boiiit;  lliat  luclures  should  be  de- 
livered upon  appropriate  subjects,  and  teachers  stimulated 
to  a  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  instructed  in  practical  re- 
lil>iuus  training  of  children. 

I'rotn  that  betiiuniut;  the  idea  has  so  expanded  that 
volumes  have  beuu  devoled  to  itn  ex|Kisiliiiii,  and  progrcs- 
sive  nien  from  iill  partn  of  the  w»rld  liiivu  vitiiled  the 
United  Stales  for  llic  purponu  of  studying'  it  and  repro- 
ducing ill  tlieir  own  countries  its  essenti;d  features,  Wil- 
liam  U.  Ilnrpcr.  president  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
in  ail  article  on  John  II.  Vincent,  "  Tlie  Founder  of  the 
C])autnu(|ua  Movement,"  '  has  produced  in  a  single  para- 
graph a  luminous  condensatiou:  "  If  the  word  '  Chautau- 
qua "  signified  only  the  local  Chautauqua,  with  its  assembly, 
its  Sunday-school  normal,  its  schools  of  sacred  literature, 
its  schools  of  philosophy,  ancient  literature,  modern  litera- 
ture, mathematics,  and  science,  its  sctmuls  of  pliysical 
culture,  its  schools  of  practical  work  in  every  line  of  effort, 
and  its  platform  lectures  given  by  men  of  every  country 
and  of  highest  position,  the  work  would  have  been  a 
great  work  and  more  than  sufTicient  to  secure  a  lasting 
fame.  Hut  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  local  Cliautau- 
(jua  is  something  small  anil  in-^iguitlcaut  when  cumpareil 
with  the  world-wide  Chautauqua.  When  we  recall  the 
scores  of  Chautauqua  assemblies  throughout  the  United 
States,  the  O.\ford  sunmicr  nieeling  established  on  llie 
ba^s  of  the  Chautauqua  idea,  the  hundreds  of  iliou.-^amls 
of  readers  wlio  have  been  connected  with  tlie  Ciiauiaiiqua 
Literary  and  Scientific  Circle,  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
homes  into  which  a  new  light  has  penetrated  as  a  result  of 
the  Chautauqua  idea,  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bonks 
which  have  been  bought  and  read  by  lliose  who  were  eager 

I  Tlie  "  O11II.-.L,"  Sq,lrii.lK.'r  16,  iSyC. 
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for  a  learning  which  had  been  deniciJ  them,  we  obtain  a 
faint  conceptiuii  uf  the  meaning;  and  significance  of  the 
term  'Cliautauqii:i.'  " 

In  the  Molhuili.^t  ICjiiscopiLl  Church,  prior  to  May  14. 
i88y,  then:  wuru  five  yuuny  people's  societies,  each  hav- 
int;  its  own  lUinic,  iiimx,  nielhtnls  of  \\w\i,  luid  urganiza- 
tii'U,  and  each  sirivinj;  tu  bu'comv  the  soeivly  fur  the  whi^le 
church.  It  wns  e\fi>  where  fill  lllill  n  union  <.f  tlic  jmcie- 
tieH  would  pniniiile  ihe  iiiUiesls  cf  youth  nnd  of  lliu  ehiinh 
asa  wliole.  A  c;ill  was  nuule  hy  the  VoiniH  Teojilc's  Milh- 
odist  Alliance,  tlie  oliksl  ami  one  of  the  larjiust.  to  all  the 
societies  to  a<^seiiilite  al  Cleveland,  t).  At  this  coiucniinii* 
were  present  repiestiUativei  of  the  Oxford  I.L-a^'iie.  the 
Youny  I'eople's  Christian  l,eai;iie,  the  Meihiulist  Younji 
People's  Union,  llie  VoiiniJ  IVojiIc's  Methodist  ICpii^cojial 
Alliance  of  the  North  CHiiu  Conference,  and  tlie  Yotinn 
People's  Metlmilist  Alliance.  After  *liscnssion  and  mtich 
prayer  it  was  (inaniinously  ayrci;d  that  all  existiiifj  societies 
be  merged  into  one  for  the  entire  cluirch,  to  be  called  the 
Kpworlh  League  and  ti)  be  mana|;eii  by  a  board  of  con- 
trol. An  elaborate  ]>lan  consisting  uf  ci^ht  sections  was 
adojited;  the  .society  was  oi^anized,  anil  J.  1_  lltirlbut, 
corresponilin^  seerelary  of  the  Sunday -.school  Union  and 
Tract  So'Mcly,  was  elected  its  corres] Minding;  secretary. 
The  plan  was  snbse<|nenlly  submitted  to  the  societies  re]>- 
reseiited,  and  accepted,  which  i^avc  900  local  societies  as 
a  fuittulation.  Six  years  later  14.719  chai)ters  had  been 
"  formed,  with  3660  societies  of  Junior  lv|)Worth  Leagues, 
and  a  membership  nf  1,250,000. 

The  iMethodisl  ICjiiscopal  Church,  South,  an<l  the  Meth- 
odist Church  of  Canada  a<lopted  the  Kpworth  League,  and 
the  second  inleniatlonal  Convention  was  held  June,  1S95. 
at  Cliattanooj,'a,  Tenn. 

The  General  Conference  adopted  the  League,  conserved 
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Its  interests  in  every  wny,  and  made  tlie  presidents  of  Hp- 
worth  League  cliapters  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  Quarterly 
Conferences.  The  "  Epworth  Herald."  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Joseph  F.  Hcrry,  has  reached  a  weekly  circulation 
of  one  hundred  thousand. 

The  Hojird  of  Control  is  formed  of  a  certain  number  of 
members  appointed  by  the  bishops,  the  others  being  elected 
by  the  Geiicnil  Confi.rL-ncudislrici.s.  During  Maynnd  June, 
1895,  were  enrolled  more  than  ei[^htt't.'ii  hundred  regular 
and  junior  chapters.    The  general  secretary  is  E.  A.  Schell. 

A  recent  muvcmenl  in  the  church  is  that  known  as  the 
deaconess  work.  German  Methodists  had  made  much  use 
of  deaconesses,  and  ihe  Mother  House,  in  I'rankfort,  begun 
in  1874.  and  in  1S76  having  fiVL-deaciincssL-^.by  188S  owned 
five  large  lunises,  with  .1  clinical  hospital.  :iinl  kept  ninety- 
nine  deaconesses  occupied.'  The  Chicago  Training- school 
for  City,  Home,  and  I'lireign  Missions  was  founded  in  1885, 
and  in  June,  18S7,  a  few  women  from  this  school  were 
banded  together  for  work  under  direction  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  principal.  The  Rock  River  Conference  ad- 
dressed a  meniorial  on  the  subject  of  deaconesses  to  the 
General  Conference  of  1888,  and  that  of  Bengal  in  India 
a  petition  for  deaconesses  to  aid  them  in  converting  and 
edifying  the  inmates  of  the  zenanas.  The  conference 
added  to  the  Disciplhie  a  plan  legalizing  the  establishment 
of  such  an  office,  and  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety found  the  new  office  preeminently  adapted  to  its 
work,  and  has  established  deaconess  homes  in  lialtimore, 
Brooklyn.  HufTalo.  Cleveland.  Detroit.  Knoxville,  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburg,  Portland,  Ore.,  San  l-'rancisco,  and  other 
places.  The  first  to  be  opened  was  the  F.liiabcth  Gamble 
Deaconess  I  lonie  in  Cincinnati ;  the  New  York  Home  and 
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October,  1895,  a  fine  biultling.  costing  $136,000  ami  now 
known  as  the  Church  of  the  I'eople  anti  I-'ivc  Points  Mis- 
sion, superset! eti  the  former  inadequate  structure. 

With  tliis  exception,  German-American  Methodists,  as 
in  several  other  important  ciUcrprises,  wi^re  in  advance  o{ 
the  rest  of  the  church.  Tliey  founded,  in  18C4,  the  Cen- 
tral U'esleyan  Orphan  Asylum,  in  Warrcnton,  Mo.,  and 
the  German  Methodist  Orjihan  Asylum,  at  Ilerea,  O.  The 
former  has  fifty-tivc  on  its  roll,  and  tlic  latlcr  one  hun- 
dred and  three.  The  Kclso  Home,  at  Ilahimore,  Md,,  wns 
fountied  by  Tliomas  Kelso,  Ksq.,  who  ori'finatcd  tiic  idea 
and  placetl  tite  Home  upon  a  founilation  by  the  gift  of 
more  than  $100,000,  $50,000  of  which  were  expended  in 
property;  it  is  without  debt,  and  its  income  meets  its  ex- 
penses. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Orphana{,'e  in  I'liiladclphia  was 
oriimiizcd  on  December  2.  1878,  by  the  wife  of  Bishop 
Simp.son,  and  opened  in  January.  1879.  It  has  twenty 
acres  of  ground,  the  gift  of  Colonel  Joseph  Itcnnett,  who 
has  made  other  lar^c  contributions.  The  value  of  the  prop- 
erty is  about  $250,000,  the  endowment  fund  $too.ooo. 
It  has  one  hundred  and  five  inmates,  and  receives  destitute 
children  without  rcganl  to  reti^'ious  belief. 

St.  Christopher's  I  loyic  was  organized  and  opened  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  It  now  consists  of  a  spiicioiis  mansion 
and  five  cottages  on  a  tract  n(  twelve  acres  at  Doblis  I'crry, 
N.  Y.  One  of  the  cottages  remains  closed  for  lack  of 
funds.  It  is  su]>ported  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  ils 
.annual  expenditures  are  about  $18,000.  At  the  last  re- 
port it  ha<l  under  its  care  one  hun<lrcd   and   thirty-nine 
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well  for  us  soon  to  build  something  for  all  mankind  ?  Shall 
Romanism  seem  to  be  truer  to  the  benevolent  side  of  the 
gospel  than  we  are?"  It  was  hoped  that  these  words 
would  lead  to  the  beginning  in  a  small  way  of  a  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  general  hospital  in  Brooklyn  or  New  York. 
Within  a  few  days  George  I.  Sency,  son  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Scncy,  one  of  the  earliest  Methodist  preachers 
who  received  a  collegiate  education,  said  to  the  editor, 
"  I  approve  the  sentiments  expressed  in  your  paper  as  to 
the  duty  of  the  Methodist  ICpiscopal  Church  to  give  more 
attention  to  organized  charity,  and  believing  that  the  time 
has  fully  come  for  us,  in  .iddition  to  building  churches 
and  endowing  educ«itional  institutions,  to  do  our  share  in 
hospit«il  work,  I  ofTer  you  as  a  site  sixteen  eligible  lots  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  valued  at  $40,000,  «i'nd  $100,000  in  cash 
toward  the  estal>]ishment  and  erection  of  a  hospital — the 
institution  to  be  a  Methodist  general  hospital,  but  0]>en  to 
Jew  and  Gentile,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  heathen  and  in- 
fidel, on  the  same  terms.'* 

Before  there  was  time  to  announce  the  offer,  this  philan- 
thropist addressed  a  letter  to  the  editor  as  follows: 

''My  dear  Sik:  I  have  read  with  great  interest  the 
two  pamphlets  you  left  with  me.  You  may  make  my 
subscription  $200,000  instead  of  $100,000. 

•*  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"  George  I.  Sexey." 

This  amount  was  by  him  increased  to  $410,000  in  prop* 
erty  and  money,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  making 
many  other  gifts  to  benevolent  and  educational  institution.s. 
Subsequently  he  met  with  unexpected  financial  embarrass- 
ments, but  after  he  had  recuperated  to  some  extent  he 
exhibited  his  interest  in  the  hospital  by  further  contribu- 
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Home,  and  contains  thirty  beds.  It  is  prosperous,  but  has 
not  yet  accumulated  endowments  or  any  considerable 
property. 

The  Asbury  Methodist  Hospital  and  Rebecca  Deaconess 
Home,  of  Minnca|)olis,  Minn.,  was  opened  September  i| 
1892.  It  occupies  a  large  brick  building  valued  at  $35,000, 
and  has  a  cajKicity  of  fifty-three  beds.  During  the  last  two 
years  it  has  treated  821  hospital  c«'iscs,  and  3921  patients  in 
the  free  dispensary  under  the  charge  of  deaconesses,  besides 
answering  a  large  number  of  ambulance  calls;  it  publishes 
a  quarterly  called  the  *'  Hospital  and  Home  Messenger." 

The  Kansas  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Kpisco|Kil 
Church  sustains  Kethany  Hos|>ital,  in  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
It  was  opened  in  May,  1892,  in  a  rented  building,  but  now 
has  a  property  Vcilued  at  $11,000.  It  issues  the 
"  Bethany  Visitor,"  a  monthly,  is  the  only  Protestant  hos- 
pital in  Kansas,  and  treated  three  hundred  patients  during 
the  past  year. 

The  Deaconess  Home  and  Hospital  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
bc((«in  its  work  September  7,  1892.  It  has  but  si.xteen 
beds,  and  during  1895  trccited  seventy-five  patients,  of 
whom  thirty-one  paid  nothing  or  an  insignificant  amount. 

The  Sibley  Memorial  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C, 
erected  by  a  gift  from  W.  J.  Sibley,  will  accommodate 
twenty  patients.  It  was  opened  Mcirch  25,  1895,  and  is 
connected  with  the  National  Training-school  for  Mission- 
ciricsand  the  Deaconess  Home;  all  cire  under  the  direction 
of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society. 

The  New  England  Deaconess  Hospital,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  New  ICngland  Deaconess  Home  and  Train- 
ing-school, was  clcclarcd,  on  January  I,  1896,  ready  to 
receive  patients.      Imme<liatcly  adjoining  the  home'  a 

1  For  additional  particulars  cr>nccrning  hospitals  and  other  enterprises, 
sec  "  Methodist  Year-lxwk,"  1896. 
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house  of  seventeen  rooms,  on  Ma<«sachiisetts  Avenue,  has 
been  purchased  and  thoroughly  Atted  for  hospital  pur- 
poses. 

This  philanthropic  movement  is  destined  to  spread  until 
every  Inr^^c  city  in  the  Union  will  contain  such  n  hospital, 
and  it  will  be  rcco(;nixcd  that,  thon(;h  Mcthoch'sts  cntcreil 
upon  this  phase  of  beneficent  activity  later  than  most 
other  religious  boilies,  their  zeal  and  liberality  have  been 
stimulated  by  that  fact. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

ACHIEVEMENTS  AND  OUTLOOK. 

The  early  history  of  American  Methodism  is  a  record 
of  toil,  hardship,  self-denial,  fni^ulity,  and  intense  devo- 
tion ;  abstinence  was  required  from  all  forms  of  dissipa- 
tion, from  every  amusement  of  an  evil  or  absorbing  nature, 
and  from  worldly  display.  Systematic  {{iving  was  the 
rule,  and  all  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  church  were 
utilized.  The  conversion  of  souls  was  the  principal  object. 
Special  attention  was  given  to  the  poor  and  to  children 
and  youth,  and  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors 
was  enforced,  until  no  body  of  Christians,  except  the 
Society  of  Friends,  was  so  universally  temperate  and  so 
generally  abstinent. 

The  divisions  in  Methodism  arose  from  causes  which  in 
all  ages  have  produced  ecclesiastical  controversy,  and 
which,  with  the  decline  of  genuine  unity  and  individual 
devotion,  lead  to  rupture  when  not  suppressed  by  force, 
or  to  external  decay  unless  the  church  is  sustained  by  the 
state,  and  to  infidelity  and  inunorality  in  large  degree 
where  the  outward  forms  of  religion  are  maintained  by 
endowments  or  taxation ;  namely,  differences  of  judgment 
concerning  discipline,  ceremony,  and  doctrine,  and,  more 
|K)tent  than  all,  the  personal  ambitions  of  men  who  when 
disappointed  become  imbittered,  or  when  successful  grow 
insupportable  by  reason  of  the  spirit  of  tyranny  engendered. 

6Si 
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the  intellectual  vigor  and  ceaseless  activity  of  the  Ameri- 
can Baptists  from  placing  too  strong  a  reliance  upon  a 
sacramentarian  view  of  the  baptism  of  infants. 

As  Methodism  has  grown  in  wealth,  and  its  educational 
cntcr])rises  have  modified  the  views  and  refined  the  tastes 
and  manners  of  its  people,  immigration  from  other  reli- 
gious denominations  through  marriage  has  increased ;  and 
the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  unity  has  operated  in 
the  same  direction,  until  within  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury the  separating  walls  of  denominations  have  become 
less  and  less  palpable. 

Prophecy  is  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  historian,  but  his 
domain  extends  to  the  utmost  margin  of  the  present. 

Whether  tlicre  arc  marked  tendencies  to  organic  union 
of  the  different  branches  of  Methodism  is  a  question  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  Addresses,  however  fervent,  upon 
complimentary  occasions  indicate  little;  often,  indeed, 
they  are  followed  by  reaction.  Gladstone,  whose  all-in- 
clusive genius  irradiates  if  it  does  not  illuminate  every 
subject,  has  recently  said : 

'^  Religious  controversies  do  not,  like  bodily  wounds, 
heal  by  the  genial  force  of  nature.  If  they  do  not  pro- 
ceed to  gangrene  and  to  mortification,  at  least  they  tend 
to  harden  into  fixed  facts,  to  incorporate  themselves  with 
law,  character,  and  tradition,  nay,  even  with  language ;  so 
that  at  last  they  take  rank  among  the  data  and  presuppo- 
sitions  of  common  life,  and  are  thought  as  inexpugnable 
as  the  rocks  of  an  iron-bound  coast.  A  poet  of  ours  de- 
scribes the  sharp  and  total  severance  of  two  early  friends : 

'They  parted,  ncVr  to  meet  again, 
Hut  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining. 
They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 
Like  clifTs  which  had  1>ecn  rent  asunder; 
A  dreary  sea  now  rolls  lietwecn.*** 
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\y  among  American  Methodists  the  scars  grow 

less  visible,  tlic  titles  now  frequently  cover  tiie 

he  spirit  of  fraternity  is  generally  manifest ;  bn>- 

indncss  is  of  near  kin  to  unity,  and  organic  unjun 

safely  left  to  tiie  fnrllicr  evolution  of  cxpcriciici.-. 

decijcr  question  is,  lias  Methodism  lost  to  a  tUn- 

<  degree  its  ori^'inal   vital  impulse?      No  atlciiit'ni 

be  paid  to  ccclesi.t~itical  pessimists  who  iillcgc  lh;it 

departure  from   llic  past  shows  a  tendency  in  the 

,g  direction.     Mcihodisni  as  represented  by  many  uf 

arly  converts  had  dcfcct.s  of  theor>-  and  practice  which 

ominatioiial  pride  or  ;imiability  has  often  covered  with 

veil  of  cli.-inty  or  for^-ftftihitss;  but  as  the  M.ister  rc- 

fced  the  disciples  (or  mn  disccniiny  the   si^'tis  of  tlic 

nes,  there  is  always  a  place  for  self-examination  of  the 

Jividu.-il  and  devout  consideralimi  (if  the  s»ate  of  the 

urch.     The  histor)'  o(  Christianity  shows  that  the  lime 

ten  such  heart-scarchings  should  be  made  is  when  the 

itinctiori   between  the  world  and  the  church  is  fainily 

irkcd,  and  transitions  are  so  easy  and  frequent  as  not  to 

tract  attcntitm,  and  when  luxury  w,iits  ujkhi  liberality 

The  founders  of  Metlmtlism  h.id  no  enterprises  that  were 

>t  distinctly  subordinate  to  the  conversion  of  men  ami 

eir  spiritual   Irainint;.     Now  its  enterprises  arc   many 

<l  complex,  oflcn  pervaded  by  a  distinctly  secular  elc- 

;nt,  which  contcnils  constantly  with  the  spirittial.     Yet 

c  (lames  of  |>iire  devotion  burn   ui>on  many  an   altar, 

cessions  by  conversion  are  numerous,  many  preachers 

liver  truth  in  the  jHiwer  of  the  Moly  Ghost.  an<I  every 

cicty  contains  those  who  cry  continually,  "  Wilt   Thou 

It  revive  nsa^ain,  that  Thy  people  may  rejoice  in  Thee?" 

'Ml  these  instilntions  can  be  rendered  tributary  to  the 

■■■'iich  Methtdism  was  established.     If  the 

"•■»^rsities  retain  ihu  spirit  of 
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evangelical  piety  and  the  peculiar  fervor  of  Methodism ;  if 
the  Book  Concerns  give  to  spiritual  religion  and  sound 
doctrine  the  chief  place  in  their  publications;  if  the  mis- 
sionary societies  shall  more  and  more  base  the  duty  and 
privilege  of  giving  not  upon  influences  that  appeal  to  pride 
or  personal  ambition,  but  upon  the  needs  of  the  world  and 
the  allegiance  of  the  church  to  Christ ;  if  the  Society  for 
Church  Extension  shall  seek  to  promote  not  extravagant 
architecture,  but  the  most  hygienic,  commodious,  and  at- 
tractive churches;  if  all  analogous  organizations  shall  re- 
member that  to  make  men  wise  for  this  world  only  is  to 
do  them  irreparable  damage ;  and  if  the  Sunday-schools 
and  Epworth  League  shall  train  young  people  to  pray, 
to  exhort,  to  spread  the  news  of  salvation  wherever  they 
go,  these  enter()rises  will  all  promote  the  original  purposes 
of  Methodism,  as  Wesley's  zeal  was  not  diminished  by  his 
philanthropy,  or  by  his  interest  in  the  dissemination  of 
learning. 

Eight  years  before  the  death  of  that  man  of  both 
worlds,  burning  with  zeal  for  GimI  and  humanity,  having 
seen  the  scattered  Methodists  of  the  United  States  or- 
ganized by  his  direction  into  an  episcopal  church,  he  wrote 
in  London  a  brief  essay  entitled  "Thoughts  on  Metho- 
dism." The  solemn  words  of  his  o|)ening  paragraph  may 
fitly  close  this  record  of  the  intervening  period : 

**  I  am  not  afraid  that  the  people  called  Methodists 
should  ever  cease  to  exist  either  in  Europe  or  America; 
but  I  am  afraid  lest  they  should  only  exist  as  a  dead  sect, 
having  the  form  of  religion  without  the  power;  and  this 
undoubtedly  will  be  the  case  unless  they  hold  fast  the* 
doctrine,  spirit,  and  discipline  with  Wuich  they  first  set 
out." 
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Other  than  **  a  company  of  ^men  having  the  form  and  seek- 
ing the  power  of  godliness,  united  in  order  to  pray  to- 
gether,  to  receive  the  word  of  exhortation,  and  to  watch 
over  one  another  in  love,  that  they  may  help  each  other  to 
work  out  their  salvation." 

3.  That  it  may  the  more  easily  be  discerned  whether 
they  are  indeed  working  out  their  own  salivation,  each  soci- 
ety is  divided  into  smaller  companies,  called  c/assrs,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  places  of  abode.  There  are  about 
twelve  persons  in  every  class,  one  of  whom  is  styled  tAr 
leader.  It  is  his  business  (1)  To  see  each  person  in  his 
chu»s  once  a  week  at  le.ist,  in  order  to  inquire  how  their 
souls  prosper;  to  advise,  reprove,  comfort,  or  exhort,  as 
occasion  may  require ;  to  receive  what  they  are  willing  to 
give  toward  the  relief  of  the  poor.  (2)  To  meet  the  min- 
ister and  stewards  of  the  .«;ociety  once  a  week,  in  order  to 
inform  the  minister  of  any  that  are  sick,  or  of  any  that 
Wcdk  disorderly  and  will  not  be  reproved ;  to  pay  to  the 
stewards  what  they  have  received  of  their  several  classes 
in  the  week  preceding;  and  to  show  their  account  of  what 
each  person  has  contributed. 

4.  There  is  only  one  condition  previously  recpiired  in 
those  who  desire  admission  into  these  societies— a  desire 
"  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  to  be  .saved  from  their 
sins":  but  wherever  this  is  really  fixed  in  the  soul  it  will 
be  shown  by  its  fruits.  It  is  therefore  ex|)ected  of  all  who 
continue  therein  that  they  shouhl  continue  to  evidence 
their  desire  of  salvation : 

First,  by  doing  no  harm,  by  avoiding  evil  in  every 
kind;  especially  that  which  is  most  generally  practiced: 
such  is  the  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain ;  the  profan- 
ing the  day  of  the  Lord,  either  by  doing  ordinary  work 
thereon,  or  by  buying  or  selli  ig;  drunkenness,  buying  or 
selling  spirituous  liquors,  or  drinking  them,  unless  in  cases 
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of  extreme  necessity;  fighting,  quarreling*  brawling; 
brotlier  going  to  law  with  brother;  returning  t\\\  for  evil, 
or  railing  for  railing;  the  using  many  words  in  buying  or 
selling;  the  buying  or  selling  uncustomed  goods;,  the  giv- 
ing or  taking  things  on  usury,  that  is,  unlawful  interest ; 
uncharitable  or  unprofitable  conversation,  {larticularly 
speaking  evil  of  magistrates  or  of  ministers;  doing  to 
others  as  we  would  not  they  should  do  unto  us;  doing 
what  we  know  is  not  for  the  glory  of  God,  as  the  *'  put- 
ting on  of  gold  or  costly  apparel,"  the  taking  such  diver- 
sions as  cannot  be  used  in  the  name  of  the  I^>rd  Jesus,  the 
singing  those  son^s,  or  reading  those  bcKiks,  which  do  not 
tend  to  the  knowledge  or  love  of  (lod ;  softness  and  necil- 
lesH  self-indulgence;  laying  up  treasures  upon  earth; 
borrowing  without  a  probability  of  paying;  or  taking  up 
gootls  without  a  priibability  of  paying  for  them. 

5.  It  is  expected  of  all  who  continue  in  these  siHrictics 
that  they  should  continue  to  evidence  their  desire  of  sal- 
vation : 

Secondly,  by  doing  good,  by  being  in  every  kind  mer- 
ciful after  their  power;  an  they  have  opportunity,  doing 
good  of  every  possible  sort,  and  as  far  as  is  |H>ssil)le  ti)  all 
men :  to  their  bodies,  of  the  ability  which  (i(kI  giveth,  by 
giving  fo(Ml  to  the  hungry,  by  clothing  the  naked,  by  visit- 
ing or  helping  them  that  are  sick  or  in  prison;  to  their 
souls  by  instructing,  reproving,  or  exhorting  all  that  they 
have  any  intercourse  with;  trampling  under  ftmt  that  en- 
thusiastic doctrine  of  devils,  that  *•  we  are  not  to  do  good 
unless  our  heart  be  free  to  it  '* ;  by  doing  good  especially 
to  them  that  are  of  the  household  of  faith,  or  groaning  so 
to  be;  employing  them  preferably  to  others;  buying  one 
of  another;  helping  each  other  in  business,  and  so  much 
the  more  because  the  world  will  love  its  own,  and  them 
only;   by  all  possible  diligence  and  frugality,   that  the 
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gospel  be  not  blamed ;  by  running  with  patience  the  race 
that  is  set  before  them,  "  denying  themselves,  and  taking 
up  their  cross  daily ;  "  submitting  to  bear  the  reproach  of 
Christ,  to  be  as  the  filth  and  offscouring  of  the  world ;  and 
looking  that  men  should  "  say  all  manner  of  evil  of  them 
falsely  for  the  Lord's  fake." 

6.  It  is  expected  of  all  who  desire  to  continue  in  these 
societies  that  they  should  continue  to  evidence  their  desire 
of  salvation : 

Thirdly,  by  attending  upon  all  the  ordinances  of  God. 
Such  are  the  public  worship  of  God ;  the  ministry  of  the 
Word,  either  read  or  expounded ;  the  Supper  of  the  Lord ; 
family  and  private  prayer;  searching  the  Scriptures;  and 
fasting,  or  abstinence. 

7.  These  are  the  general  rules  of  our  societies ;  all  which 
we  are  taught  of  God  to  observe,  even  in  his  written 
word,  the  only  rule  and  the  sufficient  rule  both  of  our 
faith  and  practice.  And  all  these,  we  know,  his  Spirit 
writes  on  every  truly  awakened  heart.  If  there  be  any 
among  us  who  observe  them  not,  who  habitually  break 
any  of  them,  let  it  be  made  known  unto  them  who  watch 
over  that  soul  as  they  that  must  give  an  account.  We 
will  admonish  him  of  the  error  of  his  ways;  we  will  bear 
with  him  for  a  season ;  but  then  if  he  repent  not  he  hath 
no  more  place  among  us.  We  have  delivered  our  own 
souls. 

John  Wkslkv, 

May  I,  1743.  CUAKI.ES  WKSI.KY. 
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sll  take  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  delegates  to 

rm  a  quorum. 

7-   One  of  the  original  superintendents  shall  preside  in 

t  General  Conference;  but  in  case  no  general  superin- 
ndcnt  be  present,  tlie  General  Conference  sJiall  chocse  a 
■esiclciit/rff  tail. 

8,  The  General  Conference  shall  have  full  ])owcrR  to 
alee  rules,  regulations,  and  canons  for  our  church,  under 
ie  following  limitation»  and  restrictions,  viz. : — 

The  General  Conference  shall  not  revoke,  alter,  or  change 
jr  Articles  of  Kcligiun,  nor  establish  any  new  standanls 
'  cluctrine. 

They  .>ihall  not  Icsxcn  the  number  of  seven  delegates 
om  each  Annu.il  Conference,  nor  allow  of  a  greater  iiuni- 
:r  from  any  Annual  Conference  than  is  provided  in  the 
mrth  paragraph  of  this  section. 

They  shall  not  change  or  alter  any  part  or  rule  of  our 
ivernment,  so  as  to  do  away  episcopacy,  or  to  destroy 
le  plan  of  our  itinerant  general  superin tendency. 

They  shall  not  revoke  or  change  the  general  rules  of  our 
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majority  of  the  members  of  said  societies,  stations,  and 
Conferences,  shall  remain  under  the  unmolested  pastoral 
care  of  the  Southern  Church;  and  the  ministers  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  shall  in  no  wise  attempt  to 
organize  churches  or  societies  within  the  limits  of  the 
Church  South,  nor  shall  they  attempt  to  exercise  any  pas- 
toral oversight  therein ;  it  being  understood  that  the  min- 
istry of  the  South  reciprocally  observe  the  same  rule  in 
relations  to  stations,  societies,  and  Conferences  adhering, 
by  vote  of  a  majority,  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ; 
Prai*idcti  also  that  this  rule  shall  apply  only  to  societies, 
stations,  and  Conferences  bordering  on  the  line  of  division, 
and  not  to  interior  charges,  which  shall  in  all  cases  be  left 
to  the  care  of  that  church  within  whose  territory  they  are 
situated. 

2.  That  ministers,  local  and  traveling,  of  every  grade 
and  office  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  may,  as 
they  prefer,  remain  in  that  church,  or  without  blame  at- 
tach themselves  to  the  Church  South. 

3.  Rcsolvcii^  by  the  delegates  of  all  the  Annu«il  Con- 
ferences in  General  Conference  assembled,  That  we  rec- 
ommend to  all  the  Annual  Conferences,  at  their  first 
approaching  sessions,  to  autliorize  a  change  of  the  Sixth 
Restrictive  Article,  so  that  the  first  clause  shall  read  thus: 
''They  shall  not  appropriate  the  produce  of  the  Book 
Concern  nor  of  the  Chartered  Fund  to  any  purpose  other 
than,  for  the  benefit  of  the  traveling,  supernumerary,  su- 
perannuated, and  worn-out  preachers,  their  wives,  widows, 
and  children,  and  to  such  other  purposes  as  may  be  de- 
termined upon  by  the  votes  of  two  thirds  of  the  members 
of  the  General  Conference." 

4.  That  whenever  the  Annual  Conferences,  by  a  vote 
of  three  fourths  of  all  their  members,  voting  on  the  third 
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resolution,  shall  have  concurred  in  the  recommendation  to 
alter  the  Sixth  Restrictive  Article,  the  Agents  at  New 
York  and  Cincinnati  shall,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  deliver  over  to  any  authorized  agent  or 
appointee  of  the  Church  South,  should  one  be  authorized, 
all  notes  and  book  accounts  against  the  ministers,  church- 
members,  or  citizens  within  its  boundaries,  with  authority 
to  collect  the  same  for  the  sole  use  of  the  Southern  Church ; 
and  that  said  Agents  also  convey  to  the  aforesaid  agent  or 
appointee  of  the  South  all  the  real  estate,  and  assign  to 
him  all  the  property,   including  presses,  stock,  and  all 
right  and  interests  connected  with  the  printing  establish- 
ments at  Charleston,  Richmond,  and  Nashville,  which  now 
belong  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

5.  That  when  the  Annual  Conferences  shall  have  ap- 
proved the  aforesaid  chan|>e  in  the  Sixth  Restrictive 
Article,  there  shall  be  transferred  to  the  above  agent  of 
the  Southern  Church  so  much  of  the  capital  and  produce 
of  the  Methodist  l^ook  Concern  as  will,  with  the  notes, 
book  accounts,  presses,  etc.,  mentioned  in  the  last  resolu- 
tion, bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  pro|>erty  <»f 
.said  Concern  th.it  the  traveling  preachers  in  the  Southcni 
Church  shall  bear  to  all  the  traveling  ministers  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  the  division  to  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  traveling  preachers  in  the  forth- 
comin<i^  Minutes. 

6.  That  the  above  transfer  shall  be  in  the  fonii  of  an- 
nu.1l  p.iyments  of  $25,000  per  annum,  and  specifically  in 
stock  of  the  Hook  Concern  and  in  Southern  notes  and  .ic- 
counts  due  the  est.iblishment,  and  accruinj^  after  the  first 
transfer  mentioned  above;  and  until  the  payments  are 
made  the  Southern  Church  shall  share  in  all  the  net  profits 
of  the  Bi>ok  Concern  in  the  proportion  that  the  amount 
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due  thenip  or  in  arrears,  bears  to  all  the  property  of  the 
Concern. 

7.  That  Nathan  Bangs,  George  Peck,  and  James  R.  Fin- 
ley  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  appointed  commissioners  to 
net  in  concert  with  the  same  number  of  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Southern  organization  (should  one  be 
formed),  to  estimate  the  amount  which  will  fall  due  to  the 
South  by  the  preceding  rule,  and  to  have  full  power  to 
carry  into  effect  the  whole  arrangement  proposed  with 
regard  to  the  division  of  property,  should  the  separation 
take  place.  And  if  by  any  means  a  vacancy  occurs  in 
this  board  of  commissioners  the  Book  Committee  at  New 
York  shall  fill  that  vacancy. 

8.  That  whenever  any  agents  of  the  Southern  Church 
are  clothed  with  legal  authority  or  corporate  power  to  act 
in  the  premises,  the  Agents  at  New  York  are  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  act  in  concert  with  said  Southern 
agents,  so  as  to  give  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  a 
legally  binding  force. 

9.  That  all  the  property  of  the  Methodist  Episcop<il 
Church  in  meeting-houses,  parson<igcs,  colleges,  schools. 
Conference  funds,  cemeteries,  and  of  every  kind  within  the 
limits  of  the  Southern  organization,  shall  be  forever  free 
from  any  claim  set  up  on  the  part  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  so  far  as  this  resolution  can  be  of  force  in 
the  premises. 

ID.  That  the  church  so  formed  in  the  South  shall  have 
a  common  property  in  all  the  copyrights  in  possession  of 
the  Book  Concerns  in  New  York  and  Cincinnati  at  the  time 
of  the  settlement  by  the  commissioners. 

1 1.  That  the  Book- Agents  at  New  York  be  directed  to 
make  such  compensation  to  the  Conferences  South  for  their 
dividend  from  the  Chartered  Fund  as  the  commissioner^ 
to  be  provided  for  shall  agree  upon. 
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